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FORTY    YEARS    AGO. 

F  a  foreign  visitor  were  to  study  a  list  of  schools,  workshops  and  other  organisations 
for  the  blind  in  England  and  Whales,  compiled  in  1892,  and  were  to  compare  it  with 
a  list  of  such  institutions  to-day,  he  might  reasonably  reach  the  conclusion  that  little 
change  had  taken  place ;  for  on  that  list  of  1892  he  would  find  nearly  all  the  organisations 
familiar  to  the  worker  for  the  blind  at  the  present  time. 

The  important  pensions  societies  had  all  been  carrying  on  their  work  for  many 
years  prior  to  1892  and  many  belong  to  the  eighteenth  century.  Dorothy  Wilson's 
Charity,  York,  founded  in  1717,  was  about  the  earliest,  followed  within  seventy  years  by 
many  others,  including  Hetherington's,  some  of  the  Clothworkers'  Company  pensions,  Painter 
Stainers  and  Cordwainers  ;  many  others  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
while  Gardner's  Trust  was  founded  in  1878. 

Schools  and  institutions  for  the  blind  began  in  1790  with  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool 
School,  followed  fairly  soon  by  similar  institutions  at  Bristol,  Southwark  and  Norwich.  York, 
Exeter,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Nottingham  and  Newcastle,  all  belong  to  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Bradford,  Leeds,  and  Preston  have  institutions  dating  from  the 
sixties  and  Worcester  College  also  belongs  to  that  period. 

The  blind  who  were  not  receiving  primary  education  or  being  trained  and  employed  in 
workshops,  and  who  were  for  the  most  part  elderly  and  unemployable,  were  cared  for  by 
Home  Teaching  Societies,  the  first  of  which  dates  from  1834,  when  the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting 
Society  began  its  work  in  London.  Moon's  Institute  for  the  Blind,  for  the  dissemination  of 
literature  in  Moon  type,  soon  followed  (1847)  ^^'^  W  1884  a  list  of  about  70  societies,  carrying 
on  home  teaching  work,  was  published  in  Turner  and  Harris's  "  Charities  for  the  Blind."  By 
1892  that  number  had  slightly  increased. 

Schools  for  the  education  of  the  young  blind,  training  centres  for  the  adolescieri11,.Hi^ofkshops 
for  the  adult,  home  visiting  and  teaching,  pensions  for  the  aged — all  these  were  already  provided 
by  1892.     WTierein  then  has  progress  been  made  ? 

Apart  from  the  obvious  answer  that  such  legislation  as  the  Blind  Persons  Act;,  .1920 
provides,  the  key  to  the  development  of  the  past  40  years  is  perhaps  suggested  in  the  opening 
words  of  an  occasional  paper  which  forms  the  first  number  of  Gardner's  Trust  ptiblication, 
"  The  Blind,"  issued  in  1898.     "  There  is,"  says  the  writer,  "  among  those  who  work  in  the 
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interests  of  the  blind  a  feeling  that  they  are 
not  sufficiently  in  touch  with  one  another, 
and  that  consequently  they  are  not  indivi- 
dually cognisant  of  much  that  is  being 
done  .  .  .  beyond  the  limited  horizon  of 
the  charity  in  which  they  themselves  are 
personally  interested."  The  thirty  odd  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  these  words  were 
written  have  been  largely  ones  of  breaking 
down  this  artificial  isolation  or  even  rivalry. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
comparing  conditions  of  forty  years  ago  with 
those  to-day  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  best 
contemporary  records  of  work  for  the  blind 
at  any  one  time  lie  in  the  pages  of  Conference 
Reports,  which,  excellent  as  they  are,  are 
representative  of  the  best  and  most  instructed 
opinion  in  the  blind  world  of  the  time,  which 
is  naturally  ahead  of  practice,  and  sets  forth 
ideals  which  may,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
have  been  a  long  way  from  fulfilment. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  however,  it  may  be 
useful  to  examine  various  departments  of 
blind  work  as  they  existed  in  the  nineties, 
in  order  to  see  how  far  they  differ  from  con- 
ditions to-day. 

Registration. 

Our  first  difficulties  arise  as  we  try  to 
discover  something  of  the  statistical  records 
of  those  earlier  years.  We  begin  hopefully 
enough,  with  a  study  of  the  census  figures 
of  1 87 1  as  elaborated  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York  at  a  Conference  of  1883.  He  stated 
that  the  census  of  1871  showed  11,378  male 
and  10,212  female  blind  persons  in  England 
and  Wales,  being  a  total  of  21,590,  and  went 
on  to  say  that  of  these,  63  were  engaged  in 
general  or  local  government,  172  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  country  ("  which  is  even  more 
surprising  "  is  his  temperate  comment),  843  in 
the  learned  professions,  1,105  ^s  landworkers, 
1,084  3-S  textile  workers,  and  10,684  ^^ 
ordinary  labourers.  It  is  all  very  gratifying 
and  wonderful,  but  a  small-print  footnote 
tempers  our  admiration  :  "  Although  in  some 
instances  the  occupations  of  the  blind  are 
those  actually  followed  by  the  blind  at  the 
period  of  the  census,  their  former  pursuits 
are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  referred  to. 
The  returns  do  not  admit  of  the  employments 
in  which  persons  were  engaged  before  loss  of 
sight  being  distinguished  from  those  carried 
on  in  a  state  of  blindness." 

The  census  returns  of  1881  and  1891  were 
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dealt  with  at  length  in  a  paper  read  by  the 
Registrar-General  at  a  Conference  in  West- 
minster in  1902.  He  stated  that  the  blind- 
ness rate  had  been  87.9  per  hundred  thousand 
according  to  the  1881  Census  and  80.9  in 
that  of  1891  (the  English  figure  for  1927 
given  in  the  League  of  Nations  Report  and 
obtained  through  registration  gives  119 
per  hundred  thousand).  The  Registrar- 
General's  figures  were  adversely  criticised 
on  the  ground  that  the  Census  returns  only 
took  cognisance  of  the  totally  blind,  and  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  in  future  a  recog- 
nised definition  of  blindness  should  be 
inserted. 

One  of  the  first  workers  to  emphasise  the 
importance  of  registration  of  the  blind 
was  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  who  in  a  paper  read  at 
the  same  Conference  as  that  referred  to 
above  (in  1902)  urged  the  formation  of  a 
Central  Bureau  to  co-ordinate  work  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  country,  and  suggested 
that  such  a  Bureau  might  as  one  of  its  earliest 
duties  initiate  "  steps  towards  obtaining  a 
national  register  of  the  whole  of  the  blind 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  To  this  end,  the 
co-operation  of  Institutions,  Workshops  and 
Home  Teaching  Societies  might  be  invited, 
and  the  country  divided  into  such  suitable 
districts  as  would  prevent  over-lapping." 

But  an  adequate  register  of  the  blind  has 
been  very  slow  in  materialising,  and  until 
State  inferference  began  was  almost  out  of  the 
question.  With  compulsory  education  of  the 
blind  child  (as  enacted  in  the  Elementary 
Education,  Deaf  and  Blind  Children  Act, 
1893)  the  beginnings  were  made,  in  that 
every  blind  child  of  school  age  was  registered, 
a  further  step  was  taken  in  1914  when 
infantile  ophthalmia  was  made  compulsorily 
notifiable,  yet  another  in  1920  when  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  required  a  medical  certifi- 
cate to  be  produced  in  the  case  of  the 
claimant  for  old  age  pension,  and  still  a 
further  in  1926  when  the  Wireless  Telegraphy 
Act  permitted  registered  Wind  persons  to 
own  a  receiving  set  without  payment  of  a 
licence.  And  all  the  time,  alongside  of  these 
bits  of  legislative  action,  voluntary  societies 
in  different  localities  were  building  up  their 
respective  local  registers,  and  were — from 
1908  onwards — linked  together  by  the  Union 
of  Unions,  later  known  as  the  Union  of  Coun- 
ties Associations. 
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Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Registration  of  the  blind  to-day  is  in 
process  of  becoming  very  complete  and 
satisfactory,  and  the  Report  of  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  Committee  on  Certification 
of  Blindness  (1931)  is  a  further  step  towards 
this  end.  Though  even  now  there  are  many 
so-called  Registers  based  on  very  slender 
data,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  really 
reliable  statistics  of  blindness  are  available, 
we  are  steadily  moving  in  that  direction. 

The  question  of  prevention  is  closely  allied 
to  registration,  and  so  long  as  the  statistics 
of  blindness  were  inadequate  the  extent  of 
the  problem  could  not  be  ascertained.  How- 
ever, a  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness existed  as  long  ago  as  1880,  and  its 
Honorary  Secretary,  Dr.  Roth,  read  a  paper 
at  the  York  Conference  of  1882.  A  few 
years  later  an  essay  on  prevention,  written 
b}^  Dr.  Ernst  Fuchs,  and  still  regarded  as  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  subject,  was 
awarded  a  prize  by  the  Society.  In  1902  the 
Midwives  Act  made  the  necessary  connection 
between  the  public  health  authority  and 
those  in  attendance  at  the  birth  of  a  child, 
which  made  the  notification  of  infantile 
ophthalmia  possible  ;  seven  years  later  Stoke- 
on-Trent  made  such  notification  compulsory, 
and  in  1914  an  Order  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  enforced  notification  throughout 
the  country. 

In  1896  Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  of  Gardner's 
Trust,  had  made  efforts  to  secure  the  wide- 
spread diffusion  of  leaflets  on  infantile 
ophthalmia  through  the  General  Post  Office, 
and  later  through  the  sanitary  authority,  but 
he  was  not  successful. 

Education. 

The  Report  of  the  Ro^^al  Commission  of 
1889  states  that  there  were  1,710  blind 
children  in  England  and  Wales  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  15,  of  whom  1,544  were  at 
school  ;  that  there  were  only  166  who  were 
not  receiving  education  at  a  time  when  the 
education  of  the  blind  was  not  yet  compul- 
sory is  very  surprising.  Evidently  there 
were  still  parts  of  the  country  even  13  years 
later  to  which  the  news  of  compulsory 
education  had  not  yet  percolated,  for  we 
read  in  The  Blind  of  April,  1902,  of  "a 
certain  School  Board  "  where  a  discussion 
had  taken  place  ;  "  one  member  asked  if  the 
Board  had  any  authority  to  compel  blind 


children  to  attend  school,  another  member 
questioned  whether  the  Board  had,  another 
thought  they  had,  and,  finally,  the  matter 
was  left  over  for  the  Clerk  to  make  en- 
quiries." 

To-day  there  are  2,052  children  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  and  yet  we  know  that  blindness 
among  children  has  greatly  lessened  since 
1889.  The  obvious  conclusion,  then,  is  that 
the  statistics  which  showed  only  1,710  blind 
children  throughout  the  country  at  that  date 
were  a  serious  under-estimate. 

A  Conference  held  at  Birmingham  in 
1894  on  the  education  of  the  blind  gives  us 
some  insight  into  the  best  educational 
opinion  of  the  day.  The  subjects  discussed 
included  the  question  of  school-age,  co-edu- 
cation, kindergarten  methods,  manual  train- 
ing, the  size  of  classes,  and  the  importance 
of  physical  training  of  blind  children,  and 
the  views  expressed  strike  the  reader  to-day 
as  in  line  with  much  modern  thought. 

Co-education  up  to  the  age  of  14  or  15  is 
generally  commended,  though  one  rather 
gloomy  delegate  said  that  in  the  recorded 
experience  of  the  Superintendents  of  his 
Institution  "  under  no  circumstances  should 
the  sexes  be  allowed  to  intermix,  and  you 
cannot  prevent  it  at  too  early  an  age."  It 
was  agreed  that  finger  training  should  begin 
long  before  school  age,  that  children  should 
have  plenty  of  toys  out  of  school-hours, 
that  there  should  be  a  good  museum  of 
objects  attached  to  every  school,  and  that 
classes  should  not  exceed  14  pupils  in 
number. 

In  a  discussion  on  the  school-age,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  boy  and  girl  at  16, 
even  where  they  had  received  some  manual 
training,  were  quite  unfit  to  be  turned  out 
into  the  world  to  earn  a  living,  and  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  recommending  the  substitu- 
tion of  18  for  16  as  the  age-limit  for  compul- 
sory education.  An  education  which  led 
nowhere,  and  turned  oiit  the  boy  or  girl  at 
16  to  fend  for  himself,  however  efficient  it 
had  been  up  to  that  period,  and  however 
enlightened  and  devoted  the  teachers,  was 
a  poor  thing.  It  is  true  that  private 
benevolence  or  Boards  of  Guardians  often 
came  to  the  rescue  and  arranged  for  trade 
training  to  be  given  when  compulsory 
education  ceased,  bi:t  it  was  not  till  the 
passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902  that 
the  Education  Authority  came  forward  to 
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provide  continued  education  ;  even  then  it 
was  not  compulsory. 

Training. 

We  have  seen  the  general  position  with 
regard  to  training  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
The  trades  taught  were  much  what  are  taught 
to-day  ;  music,  piano  tuning,  basket  making, 


brush  making,  mat  making,  mattress  making 
and  knitting  are  given  in  the  list  drawn  up 
by  a  speaker  at  the  1894  Conference,  while 
the  suggestion  is  put  forward  that  some  of 
the  pupils  should  be  trained  as  "  medical 
rubbers." 

(To  he  concluded.) 
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Recreation  Rooms  Opened  in  Newcastle. — On 

December  21st,  the  Depvity  Lord  Mayor  of 
Newcastle  (Councillor  Angus  Watson)  opened 
new  recreation  rooms  for  the  blind  in  Summerhill 
Road,  Newcastle.  There  are  three  commodious 
and  cheerful  rooms,  with  facilities  for  card  games, 
etc.  Mr.  James  Kane,  chairman  of  the  club 
presided. 

Loan  to  Erect  New  Workshops  at  Fenton, 
Stoke-on-Trent. — ^The  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Stoke-on-Trent  City  Council  have  recom- 
mended that  application  be  made  to  the  Minis- 
try of  Health  for  sanction  to  borrow  the  sum  of 
£37,155  for  the  erection  of  new  workshops  for 
the  blind.  Land  for  the  purpose  has  already 
been  purchased  at  the  junction  of  High  Street 
and  Wesley  Street,  Fenton. 

Fixed  Minimum  Income  in  Belfast. — At  a 
special  meeting  last  month  of  the  Belfast  Blind 
Persons'  Act  Committee,  a  sub-committee's 
recommendation  that  a  minimum  income  be 
established  for  workers  employed  in  the  Belfast 
Workshops  for  Industrious  Blind,  was  approved. 
The  rate  settled  is  48s.  per  week  for  men  and 
30s.  per  week  for  women,  subject  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  existing  sources  of  income. 

Greeting  to  London's  Blind. — The  chairman 
of  the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind 
(Dr.  P.  M.  Evans)  received  before  Christmas  the 
following  message  from  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  (Sir  Percy  Greenaway)  : 

"  I  know  that  all  will  desire  to  join  me  in  a 
Christmas  greeting  to  London's  blind.  I 
should  be  grateful  if  you  would  convey  to  the 
sightless  men,  women  and  children  in  your 
area  my  heartfelt  wishes  for  a  very  happy 
Christmas." 

New  Bath  Workshops  Opened  by  Mayor. — 
New  workshops  in  Newark  Street,  Bath,  pro- 
vided by  the  Bath  Society  for  the  Blind,  were 
formally  opened  last  month  by  the  Mayor  of 
Bath,  Mr.  G.  Rhodes  Cook,  accompanied  by 
his  daughter,  who  takes  a  personal  interest  in 
the  blind.  The  workshops  have  a  showroom, 
and  a  large  room  for  social  gatherings,  and  mat- 
making,  chair  caning,  rush  seating,  boot  repair- 
ing, basket  making  and  knitting  will  be  carried 
on. 


Big  Contribution  to  Repay  Cleveland  Capital 
Debt. — Last  month  the  North  Riding  County 
Council  agreed  to  make  a  contribution  of 
£2,810  towards  the  repayment  of  the  capital 
debt  (£9,635)  on  the  premises  of  the  Cleveland 
and  South  Durham  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
Newport,  Middlesbrough,  under  certain  condi- 
tions. 

Service  for  Bristol's  Blind,  Lame  and  Infirm. — 
On  December  i8th,  a  service  was  held  at 
Wesley  Church,  Ashley  Road,  Bristol,  at  which 
nearly  100  crippled,  blind,  and  infirm  citizens 
took  part.  Three  blind  men  who  came  were 
guided  by  a  dog,  who  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
service  sat  sedately  in  the  pew.  The  Rev. 
A.  E.  Shorter  conducted  the  service  and  many 
present  had  been  unable  to  come  to  church  for 
many  years.  "  Many  of  you  men,"  said  Mr. 
Shorter  in  his  address,  "  cannot  move  far. 
You  feel  that  you  cannot  help.  But  God  can 
help  you  to  perform  great  service  for  Him." 

Premier's  Appeal  for  Wireless  Fund. — On 
Christmas  night,  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  broad- 
cast from  his  home  at  Lossiemouth,  on  behalf  of 
the  British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund.  "  I  do 
so,"  he  said,  "  with  a  sympathy  and  an  earnest- 
ness which  the  happenings  to  myself  during  this 
year  have  deepened.  Surely  that  most  wonderful 
event  to-day,  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
when  the  King  addressed  all  his  people  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun  must  move  us  all  to  an 
appreciation  of  what  this  magical  gift  is  which  I 
ask  you  to  give  to  the  blind." 

Mr.  MacDonald  mentioned  that  the  first 
wireless  appeal  for  the  fund  was  made  in  1929 
by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  and  as  a  result  it  was 
set  going  with  a  credit-balance  of  £12,000.  There 
were  2,000  people  on  the  waiting  list,  and  the 
grand  total  of  those  supplied  with  sets  was 
21,500.  The  fund  in  three  years  had  received 
£46,000,  and  had  expended  £43,300  for  wireless 
sets  and  apparatus. 

All  the  sets  had  Braille  dials,  so  that  the  blind 
listener  could  find  his  station  more  readily.  The 
fund  had  now  to  wipe  off  an  overdraft  of  £2,000, 
and  also  to  provide  for  new  cases  of  blindness, 
which  were  continually  being  registered. 
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Blind  Preacher  at  Two  Cathedrals. — The  Rev. 
Canon  C.  E.  Bolam,  the  blind  Hon.  Chief  Chap- 
lain to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  will 
preach  at  Norwich  Cathedral  on  February  19th, 
and  at  Liverpool  Cathedral  on  February  26th. 
The  King  and  a  Blind  Centenarian. — Miss 
Mary  Hayward,  a  blind  woman  living  at 
Arlingham  (Glos.)  has  received  messages  of 
congratulation  from  the  King  and  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  on  the  occasion  of  her 
hundredth  birthday.  A  special  peal  in  her 
honour  was  rung  on  the  bells  of  the  parish 
church. 

The  Fund  for  Blind  Ex-Service  Men.— The 
fund  for  blind  ex-service  men  and  their  depen- 
dents was  established  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  several  years  ago  to  meet  the  needs 
of  certain  cases  which  did  not  come  within 
the  province  of  St.  Dunstan's,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  loss  of  sight  in  such  cases  could  not  be 
proved  attributable  to,  or  aggravated  by,  war 
service.  It  has  recently  been  re-constituted  and 
is  now  entitled  the  "  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse 
Ex-Service  Fund  for  the  Blind."  It  is  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Institute,  and  is 
supported  by  St.  Dunstan's  and  the  British 
Legion.  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C, 
is  Chairman  of  the  Fund,  and  on  the  Committee 
of  Management  are  Lt.-Col.  G.  Crosfield,  C.B.E., 
D.S.O.,  T.D.,  Chairman  of  the  Central  Relief 
Committee,  British  Legion,  and  Capt.  Ian  Eraser, 
C.B.E.,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  St.  Dunstan's. 
The  benefits  of  the  Fund  extend  to  all  parts  of 
the  British  Empire.  The  offices  of  the  Fund 
are  still  at  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i. 

New  Workshop  at  Ipswich. — The  new  workshop 
for  the  blind  at  Ipswich  was  formally  opened  last 
month  by  the  Mayor  (Mr.  R.  F.  Jackson). 
The  Rev.  E.  H.  Griffith,  Principal  of  the  Royal 
School  for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead,  who  sup- 
ported the  Mayor,  said  that  the  splendid  work 
done  by  the  Ipswich  Society,  in  spite  of  many 
serious  handicaps,  was  most  commendable. 
One  thing  that  worried  him  was  that  County 
Councils — he  was  a  member  of  one — had  an 
attitude  of  economy,  and  there  was  a  move 
on  foot  to  cut  down  some  of  this  work  under- 
taken on  behalf  of  the  blind.  He  hoped 
everyone  would  resist  that  move  tooth  and  nail. 
Alderman  F.  E.  Rands,  in  seconding  a  vote 
of  thanks,  said  that  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Ipswich  Public  Health  Committee,  which,  under 
the  Town  Council,  was  responsible  for  the  statu- 
tory obligations  to  the  blind.  When  that  work 
was  placed  on  their  shoulders,  they  had  to  decide 
whether  they  should  carry  out  the  work  them- 
selves or  hand  it  over  to  the  Ipswich  Society. 
The  work  of  the  Society  had  been  so  successful 
and  sympathetic  that  they  decided  to  take 
advantage  of  its  organisation. 


Two  Blind  Shops  to  be  Closed. — The  Blind 
Shop  in  York  Road,  Worthing,  which  has  been 
run  by  the  Worthing  Society  for  Befriending 
the  Blind  for  the  sale  of  goods  made  by  the 
blind  of  Worthing  is  to  be  closed  in  February, 
as  it  is  not  yielding  the  return  it  should.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  keep  all  the  blind 
workers  employed  as  hitherto.  We  also  regret  to 
learn  that  the  Blind  Shop  of  the  Surrey  Volun- 
tary Association  at  Guildford  is  soon  to  be  closed. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Memorial  Service. — Captain 
Ian  Eraser,  C.B.E.,  M.P.,  chairman  of  St. 
Dunstan's,  gave  the  address  at  the  annual 
memorial  service  for  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  last 
month.  The  service  was  held  at  Brighton, 
where  there  are  many  St.  Dunstan's  men, 
instead  of  in  London,  as  previously. 

Lady  (Arthur)  Pearson,  Sir  Neville  Pearson, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neale  were  present  at  St. 
George's  Church,  Kemp  Town.  The  Rev. 
H.  A.  Eyton- Jones  and  Canon  R.  Dawson, 
headmaster  of  Brighton  College,  took  the 
service,  which  was  attended  by  men  and  officials 
of  St.  Dunstan's. 

Blind  Persons'  Pensions  in  Scotland. — In  the 

House  of  Commons  last  month,  Miss  Horsbrugh 
(U.,  Dundee)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland  if  he  would  state  the  number  of  persons 
in  Scotland  from  whom  the  pension  under  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  had  been  withdrawn  during 
the  years  1930,  1931,  and  until  the  latest  con- 
venient date  in  1932. 

The  Under  Secretary  for  Scotland  (Mr. 
Skelton). — I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  give  the 
information  asked  for.  Under  Section  8  of 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  1908,  as  applied  by  the 
Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  claims  for  these  pensions 
are  dealt  with  by  the  local  pension  committees 
after  inquiry  and  report  by  the  local  pension 
officers,  and  the  function  of  the  Department  of 
Health  is  confined  to  determining  appeals  against 
the  award,  refusal,  or  withdrawal  of  pensions.  I 
may  add  that  so  far  as  the  Department  know 
almost  every  case  of  withdrawal  of  pensions  has 
been  followed  by  an  appeal.  The  numbers  of 
appeals  against  withdrawals  in  the  years  1930, 
1931,  and  1932  (up  to  date)  are  respectively 
39,  31,  and  40. 

Miss  Horsbrugh — Is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  procedure  this  year  has  been 
different  from  that  of  other  years  ? 

The  Under  Secretary  for  Scotland — No,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  that. 
In  1 92 1  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Health  in  conjunction  with  the  Scottish 
Education  Department  standardising  the  fea- 
tures that  amount  to  blindness.  That  was  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  but  wherever 
a  certificate  of  blindness  is  required. 
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FOREIGN  NEWS 


Adapting  the  Telescope  Principle  to  Eyeglasses. 

— In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Academy 
of  Optometry  at  Cliicago,  by  Dr.  William 
Feinbloom,  and  giving  the  results  of  seven 
years  study  and  experimentation,  Dr.  Feinbloom 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  difficulties  of 
adapting  the  principle  of  the  telescope  to  eye- 
glasses had  been  overcome  by  new  instruments 
worn  as  ordinary  glasses  but  with  three  lenses 
before  each  eye  instead  of  one. 

While  the  telescope  appears  to  bring  distant 
objects  closer,  making  it  impossible  for  a  person 
to  use  it  satisfactorily  when  moving,  Dr. 
Feinbloom's  instruments  by  deliberate  dis- 
tortion of  a  small  part  of  the  image  keep  objects 
in  proper  spacial  relationship.  It  was  explained 
"  the  ordinary  man  will  seem  more  corpulent 
and  objects  seem  wider,"  but  the  user  of  the 
glasses  can  accustom  himself  to  this. 

Other  opticians  welcomed  Dr.  Feinbloom's 
achievement,  which  is  given  freely  to  science. 
Dr.  Thomas  McBurnie,  President  of  the  American 
Optometric  Association,  states,  "It  will  do  much 
to  bring  independence  to  thousands  of  persons 
now  dependent  on  public  charity.  A  new  world 
is  in  store  for  those  partially  blind." 

Famous  Author's  Gift  to  the  Blind. — Dr.  Axel 
Munthe,  the  author  and  medical  attendant 
of  the  late  Queen  Victoria  of  Sweden,  who  is 
himself  partially  blind,  has  informed  King 
Gustav  that  in  memory  of  the  late  Queen  he 
gives  his  revenue  from  his  book,  "  The  Story 
of  San  Michele,"  to  be  distributed  by  the  King  for 
the  benefit  of  blind  people,  Laplanders,  and 
animals.     The  King  has  accepted  the  task  of 


admmistering  the  fund,  and  as  a  first  instal- 
ment Dr.  Munthe  has  sent  his  Majesty  100,000 
kroner  (approximately  £5,000). 

The  Spanish  National  College  for  Blind, 
DeaJ  and  Dumb  Children. — Commenting  on  the 
expropriation  in  Spain  by  the  State,  of  the 
National  College  for  Blind  and  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Children,  which  had  been  conducted  by 
Religions,  the  Tablet  states  that  "  it  has  robbed 
three  hundred  children  of  home  and  education. 
It  is  not  easy  to  find  lay  substitutes  for  the 
devoted  nuns  who  taught  the  children,  and 
salaries  will,  of  course,  now  have  to  be  paid 
where  in  the  past  everything  had  been  done 
voluntarily  for  the  love  of  God." 

The  Prevention  of  Blindness. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  International  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  was  held  recently  in 
Paris,  imder  the  chairmanship  of  Professor 
de  Lapersonne.  A  discussion  took  place  on  the 
question  of  sight-saving  in  schools,  and 
Mr.  Bishop  Harman  related  the  history  of  sight- 
saving  classes  in  Britain  since  their  beginnings 
in  1908,  Mrs.  Hathaway,  of  New  York,  des- 
cribed the  situation  in  America,  and  Professor 
Bartels  gave  particulars  of  the  methods  used 
in  Germany.  The  Associate  Secretary-General 
of  the  French  Committee  stated  that  enquiries 
carried  out  among  Paris  school  children  had 
shown  that  the  proportion  of  children  with 
defective  sight  was  approximately  i  per  500 
or  750.  The  Minister  of  National  Education 
has  recently  authorised  the  establishment  of  a 
sight-saving  class  in  Paris. 


"AN    AMBASSADOR    IN    BONDS." 


THE  missionary's  life,  no  less 
than  the  explorer's,  may  be 
brimful  of  adventure  ;  he 
is  taking  an  unknown  mes- 
sage to  a  strange  people  in 
an  unfamiliar  land,  and  what 
could  be  more  stimulating  ? 
"  In  journey ings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in 
perils  of  robbers  ...  in  weariness  and  pain- 
fulness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and 
thirst,"  wrote  a  pioneer  missionary,  and 
those  who  read  "  An  Ambassador  in  Bonds  " 
by  Mary  C.  Purser  (published  by  the  S.P.G., 
15,  Tufton  Street,  S.W.  i,  price  2s.  6d.)  must 
feel  that  William  Jackson,  the  blind  mis- 
sionary of  Burma,  was  of  the  true  Pauline 
succession. 


And  yet  to  say  this  rather  suggests  that 
hardship  is  the  key-note  of  the  book,  whereas 
the  very  contrary  is  the  case.  It  is  true 
that  we  get  an  impression  of  a  man  able 
"  to  endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  " 
(in  the  letter  he  wrote  to  his  Bishop  offering 
himself  for  mission-work  he  wrote  :  "As  far 
as  I  am  able  to  judge  at  this  stage  of  life, 
my  worldly  ambitions  are  nil  "),but  we  also 
get  a  picture  of  someone  who  got  the  very 
most  out  of  life,  who  laughed  his  way  through 
its  difficulties,  refused  to  be  cast  down  by 
reverses,  and  found  pleasure  in  playing 
games  with  small  boys,  dancing,  bridge- 
playing,  washing  clothes,  and  producing 
Burmese  plays. 

William  Jackson  was  born  in  1889,   and 
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lost  his  sight  before  he  was  three  years  old, 
so  that  he  never  remembered  having  seen. 
He  was  one  of  eight  children,  and  led  an 
adventurous  nursery  life  with  his  small 
brothers  and  sisters,  the  leader  in  such 
escapades  as  sliding  down  the  glass  roof  of 
the  conservatory,  and  climbing  up  every 
tree  in  the  garden,  or  tearing  round  on  the 
family  bicycle,  while  his  parents  trembled. 

He  was  taught  to  read  and  write  Braille 
at  home,  but  at  the  age  of  eleven  became  a 
pupil  at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  where 
he  remained  till  he  was  old  enough  to  go  up 
to  Oxford.  He  brought  to  his  school-days 
the  same  vigour  and  enthusiasm  that  had 
been  a  feature  of  nursery  life,  and  those  in 
authority  sometimes  found  him  a  handful. 
But  he  was  a  leader  even  then,  and  wrote 
proudly  home  to  his  mother  that  he  had 
been  made  Chairman  of  the  Reading  Union, 
and  "got  all  my  five  nominees  on  to  the 
Committee  !  " 

Oxford  followed,  and  after  three  years' 
study  he  took  a  second  in  Modem  History, 
followed  by  Theology  in  his  fourth  year  ;  in 
1912  he  was  ordained,  and  began  work  as  a 
curate  in  Ilford,  but  at  that  time  had  no 
thought  of  mission-work  abroad.  However, 
in  1913  he  began  to  consider  it,  as  the  result 
of  what  he  had  heard  of  work  in  Burma 
undertaken  by  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  B.  Purser,  and  he  was  accepted  by 
the  S.P.G.  for  blind  work  in  Kemendine, 
sailing  from  Liverpool  in  October,  1917. 

It  was  war-time,  and  they  left  harbour  a 
convoy  of  eleven  merchantmen  under  sealed 
orders  as  to  route,  and  just  before  leaving 
Port  Said  two  ships  were  sunk.  Jackson  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Purser,  and  relieved  the 
tedium  of  a  slow  journey  by  hard  study  of 
Burmese,  so  that  when  they  arrived  he  was 
already  able  to  write  home  that  he  had 
"  the  ground  pretty  well  cleared  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  system  for  embossing 
Burmese"  and  about  seven  weeks  later  was 
able  to  read  the  Gospel  in  Burmese  on 
Christmas  Day. 

The  chapter  headed  "  In  joumeyings  oft  " 
is  largely  composed  of  Father  Jackson's 
early  letters  home,  which  describe  very 
graphically  his  travels  up  and  down  Burma 
in  the  attempt  to  persuade  parents  to 
entrust  their  blind  children  to  his  care.  It 
must  all  have  been  desperately  uncomfort- 
able ;   he  writes  of  sleeping  on  the  rack  in  a 


very  dirty  third-class  compartment,  a  rack 
which  was  "  eighteen  inches  wide,  fifteen 
inches  from  the  roof,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  dust,"  of  walking  over  stones  and  rocks, 
with  a  thermometer  at  115,  of  sharing  a 
blanket  on  the  floor  with  two  other  men  and 
many  mosquitoes,  or  of  spending  a  night  in 
the  room  of  a  Burmese  house,  along  with 
four  other  men,  four  boys,  two  women, 
two  girls,  and  two  babies  !  But  it  is  all 
treated  as  a  bit  of  good  fim,  and  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  grumbling  ;  perhaps  the  secret 
lies  in  one  of  the  letters  headed  "  Sanctuary," 
and  reading  :  "  It  is  the  Burmese  Mass  for 
the  third  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany,  and 
for  the  moment  nothing  else  counts.  We  do 
not  know  where  our  jungle  search  will  lead 
us  to-day,  we  cannot  be  sure  of  getting  any 
meals  after  breakfast,  we  cannot  tell  where 
we  shall  sleep  to-night,  or  when  we  shall 
return  to  headquarters  ;  but  for  the  moment 
nothing  counts,  it  is  the  sanctuary." 

Father  Jackson  soon  set  to  work  after  his 
arrival  in  building  a  school  for  his  boys, 
which  was  opened  with  much  ceremony 
in  1919.  Work  for  girls  was  set  on  foot 
before  he  had  been  long  in  Burma,  and 
in  1924-5,  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  of  £1,000 
from  the  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Empire  Memorial 
Fund,  after-care  work  was  initiated,  and  a 
hostel  opened  for  employees  in  the  mission 
workshop.  Of  the  details  of  his  work  an 
account  was  given  some  time  ago  in  The 
New  Beacon,  and  here  it  is  more  interesting 
to  dwell  rather  on  his  personality  than  on 
the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  work  in 
Burma  ;  it  is  as  a  study  of  that  personality 
that  Mrs.  Purser's  book  is  most  illuminating. 

She  describes  the  endlessly  busy  davs  of 
"  Big  father,"  the  name  by  which  Jackson 
was  always  known  to  his  blind  boys  ;  it 
began  at  6.15  with  the  daily  Mass,  and  all 
day  long  there  were  things  to  be  done, 
visitors  to  be  welcomed,  exhibitions  and 
sales  of  goods  to  be  arranged,  homesick 
little  boys  to  be  comforted,  articles  to  be 
written,  services  to  be  arranged,  private 
coachings  of  elder  boys  in  mathematics,  and 
books  to  be  rendered  in  Burmese  Braille. 
He  had  never  been  a  strong  man,  and  in  1927 
had  to  face  the  first  warning  of  serious 
internal  trouble,  which  involved  an  operation 
in  Rangoon  General  Hospital,  but  he  made 
a  speedy  recovery,  and  once  more  flung 
himself  into  his  work.     In  1928  the  Rev. 
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W.  Purser  retired  from  his  work  at  Kem- 
endine,  and  in  the  following  year  Mrs. 
Poulton,  the  head  of  the  girls'  school,  died 
suddenly,  which  meant  the  temporary 
absence  of  Sidney  Law,  a  young  colleague  and 
close  friend  of  Father  Jackson,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  accompany  Mrs.  Poulton 's  husband 
— who  was  blind — to  England. 

It  was  not  surprising  then  that  once  again 
Father  Jackson's  health  gave  wa^^  and  he 
was  obliged  to  return  home  on  furlough  for 
five  months,  returning  to  Burma  again  in 
September,  1930 ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  short 
time,  as  the  old  trouble  recurred  and  he  was 
once  more  sent  back  to  England,  this  time 
for  operative  treatment. 

The  operation  was  fairly  successful,  but 
the  relief  could  only  be  temporary,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  fit  to  travel  he  begged  to 
return  to  Burma,  in  order  that  he  might 
spend  his  last  months  with  the  blind  people 
he  loved.  On  the  voyage  out,  he  became 
considerably  worse,  and  he  died  early  in 
December  at  the  Kemendine  mission-house. 

Perhaps  the  last  words  in  the  book  sum  up 
his  life  as  finely  as  one  could  wish  :  "  Living 
in  perpetual  darkness,  and  smitten  with  a 
mortal  disease,  he  was  almost  to  the  end 
light-hearted  as  a  school  boy.  He  did  not  ex- 
pect or  desire  a  long  life,  and  he  burnt  out 
for  Christ.  There  was  zest  and  joy  in  his 
living,  and  in  his  dying  there  was  no  room  for 
tears." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mrs.  Purser's 
sympathetic  memoir  of  her  brother  will  be 
transcribed  into  Braille  and  Moon,  in  order 
that  blind  readers  may  learn  at  first  hand 
of  a  man  who  made  his  very  handicap  an 
opportunity  of  service. 

OBITUARY 

We  much  regret  to  report  the  death  of  : — 

Mrs.  Sarah  Agatter,  of  Peckham,  at  the 
age  of  69,  one  of  Peckham's  best-known 
social  workers.  For  over  eight  years  she 
acted  as  local  official  organiser  for  the 
"  Helpers  of  the  Blind." 

Miss  Ivy  Cook,  aged  24,  of  y^,  Lewisham 
High  Road.  Miss  Cook  was  a  student  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  and  was  a  teacher  of 
the  piano,  singing,  harmony  and  composition. 
She  was  fond  of  sport  and  a  member  of  the 
Sports  Club  for  the  Bhnd. 


Mrs.  Bertha  Hulme,  of  'Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  aged  58,  a  well-known  social  worker 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Recently  she  was 
appointed  honorary  secretary  of  the  Ashton, 
Stalybridge,  Dukinfield  and  District  Home 
Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind,  on  the 
committee  of  which  she  had  been  since  1905. 

George  Jukes,  at  Cardiff,  aged  71. 
Mr.  Jukes,  who  was  a  retired  turf  commission 
agent,  became  known  as  "  the  friend  of  the 
blind."  Annually  he  bore  the  cost  of  an 
outing  to  Weston  for  hundreds  of  blind 
people,  and  there  was  no  cause  for  the 
alleviation  of  human  suffering  that  did  not 
appeal  to  him. 

Frank  Marsh,  of  Stapleton  Road,  Bristol, 
the  blind  organist  at  Holy  Trinity,  St. 
Philip's,  for  50  years.  Mr.  Marsh  resigned 
from  his  position  some  years  ago  and  death 
took  place  after  a  long  illness  at  Bristol 
General  Hospital.     He  was  78  years  of  age. 

William  Andrew  Poole,  a  great  friend  to 
the  blinded  soldiers  at  St.  Dunstan's  Annexe, 
West  House,  Brighton.  He  kept  up  the 
practice  for  several  years  of  going  daily  to 
West  House,  in  order  to  read  the  news- 
papers to  the  men. 

Herbert  Pfeiffer,  at  Aachen,  aged  41.  He 
was  a  blind  composer  well-known  in  Germany 
on  account  of  the  beautiful  church  music  he 
produced.  He  was  born  blind,  and  was 
taught  to  play  the  piano  and  organ  in  an 
institute  for  the  blind  at  Dueren.  Later  he 
studied  at  the  Elberfeld  Conservatorium. 
From  1922  to  1926  he  was  the  organist  at  a 
church,  and  he  won  several  national  prizes 
with  his  compositions,  including  the  German 
Beethoven  prize  for  a  sonata  in  1927. 

John      William       Stafford       Rawling,     of 

Exeter.  Mr.  Rawling,  though  totally  blind 
for  the  past  nine  years,  was  well-known  and 
highly  esteemed  in  Exeter  and  throughout  a 
wide  surrounding  district,  as  a  lay  preacher. 
At  the  funeral  service,  the  Rev.  H.  Jenkins, 
M.A.,  spoke  warmly  of  Mr.  Rawling's  life  and 
influence,  and  commended  him  as  a  man  of 
quiet  courage,  who  stood  up  to  his  heavy 
handicap  and  never  bewailed  his  lot. ' '  Though 
a  blind  man  he  was  not  a  blind  preacher,  for 
the  eyes  of  his  soul  were  so  opened  by 
spiritual  knowledge  that  his  message  was 
always  of  value," 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  STANDARD 
ENGLISH  BRAILLE. 

By  L.  W.   RODE N BERG. 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 
{Reprinted  from  the  "  Outlook  for  the  Blind  ") 


IMMEDIATELY  after  the  conference 
on  braille  uniformity,  and  while  still  in 
London,  I  was  inspired  to  write  an 
article  on  American  liberalism.  That, 
I  observed,  is  the  outstanding  trait  in 
the  American  character — liberalism  to 
find,  to  create,  to  test,  and  to  choose 
between,  ideas.  American  blood  and  Ame- 
rican institutions,  more  than  any  others  that 
have  ever  developed,  are  a  grand  composite 
of  many  nations  and  of  many  ages.  On  the 
intellectual  side  this  could  result  in  nothing 
else  than  a  new  and  true  instinct  for  eclec- 
ticism. And,  although  it  is  unavoidable  that 
American  vitality  often  indulges  in  emo- 
tionalism, it  is  nevertheless  true  that,  in  its 
final  urge,  this  same  vigour  is  as  sane  as  it 
is  generous.  American  liberalism  is  that 
talent  of  progress,  of  self-determination ;  it  is, 
more  than  all  else,  the  faith  of  strong-hearted 
people  in  themselves  and  in  mankind. 

Experimentation. 

What  we  have  said  about  American 
liberalism  in  general  has  its  application  also 
in  the  field  of  brailledom.  In  no  other  land 
have  there  been  such  colossal,  such  costly, 
such  convincing,  experiments  in  finger- 
reading  as  in  the  United  States.  The  blind 
of  this  country  have  paid  the  price,  and  have 
paid  it  in  full.  In  some  instances  the 
experiments  imposed  on  them  were  sheer 
theoretical  projects  devised  by  seeing  workers. 
In  other  cases  experiments  were  projected 
upon  the  blind  by  persons  who  were  them- 
selves without  sight.  The  superior  legibility 
of  obsolete  American  Braille  and  of  surviving 
Standard  English  Braille  may  be  traced  to 
the  fact  that  they  originated  in  blindness — 
which  is  proof  that  efficiency  in  solving 
problems  of  human  suffering  comes  first  from 
identity  with  that  suffering. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  review  the 
one  hundred  years  of  experimentation  in- 
flicted on  American  finger  readers  who  were 
yearning  for  and  needing  more  literature  and 
receiving   less    than   might   have   been — an 


appalling  history  of  costly  libraries  built  up, 
duplicated,  and  destroyed.  The  acceptance 
of  Standard  English  Braille  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world  means  that  this  long 
and  extravagant  experimentation  has  come 
to  an  end,  has  resulted  in  a  definite  idea,  has 
the  vast  significance  of  establishing  the 
universality  of  the  braille  principle  ;  and  all 
of  this  signifies  the  final  triumph  of  the  son 
of  the  harness-maker  of  Coupvray.  The 
name  and  fame  of  Louis  Braille  will  now 
endure.  Never,  on  entering  a  cathedral,  did 
I  have  more  strongly  the  sense  of  treading  on 
holy  ground  than  when  I  stooped  to  pass 
through  the  low  doorway  of  the  stone  hut  on 
the  stony  hillside  of  Coupvray  beyond  the 
Marne.  From  that  lowly  cradle  came  one 
whose  idea  was  to  have  such  singular  value 
that,  a  century  after  its  conception,  it  would 
be  taken  by  determined  men  to  the  hilltops 
of  the  world  as  a  perpetual  boon  to  unfor- 
tunate people. 

Groups  of  Readers. 

If  the  finger-reading  group  in  the  United 
States  is  the  last  to  join  the  legions  of 
brailledom,  it  is  not  the  least.  Let  us  try  to 
estimate  its  importance. 

More  than  half  of  the  braille-reading  bMnd 
are  found  in  English-speaking  lands.  It  is 
significant,  therefore,  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  braille  principle  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  is  a  major  factor  in  its  universal 
establishment.  This  being  true,  let  us  see 
what  proportion  of  English-speaking  finger- 
readers  are  in  the  United  States. 

The  National  Library  for  the  Blind  in 
London,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
volumes,  is  the  largest  braille  library  in  the 
world.  Its  circulation  represents  British 
usage,  and  authorities  of  the  Library  estimate 
that  about  nine-tenths  of  its  readers  reside  in 
the  British  Isles.  Adding  to  this  figure  the 
smaller  group  served  by  libraries  in  Canada, 
South  Africa,  and  Australia,  and  comparing 
the  total  with  the  larger  group  served  by  all 
libraries  in  the  United  States,  we  arrive  at 
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the  conclusion  that  about  two-thirds  of  all 
English-reading  blind  are  American.  A 
further  comparison  will  show  that  the 
American  group  constitutes  approximately 
one-third  of  all  the  braille  readers  of  the 
world.  However  much  this  general  estimate 
may  need  to  be  modified,  we  may  with 
certainty  make  the  sweeping  and  significant 
observation  that  the  blind  of  the  United 
States  of  America  constitute  the  largest 
single  group  of  braille  readers  on  earth. 

Action  and  Actors. 

With  the  literary  welfare  of  half  of  the 
finger-readers  of  the  world,  the  adoption  of 
Standard  English  Braille  is  directly  con- 
cerned. Individual  or  local  preference  melts 
into  insignificance  in  the  face  of  such  a  vast 
responsibility.  Inspired  by  this  aim,  men 
and  women  in  braille  work,  wherever  English 
is  spoken,  have  now  dedicated  their  efforts 
to  the  establishment  of  uniformity  in  braille. 
They  represent  the  largest  printing  and 
distributing  institutions  in  the  braille  world. 
Special  commendations  are  due  Mr.  Stone,  of 
the  Edinburgh  School,*  Chairman  of  the 
London  Conference  ;  to  Lord  Blanesburgh, 
Miss  Prince,  and  Miss  Pain,  of  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind,  London  ;  to  Mr.  Eagar, 
Mr.  Andrews,  and  Dr.  Whitfield,  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  ;  to  Mr. 
Ellis,  of  the  American  Printing  House, 
Louisville  ;  to  Dr.  Meyer,  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  ;  to  the  British  and  American 
delegates  at  the  London  Conference  ;  and  to 
many  others  who  actively  participated  in 
promoting  the  acceptance  of  the  union  hand- 
book of  Standard  English  Braille  and  the 
agreement  to  exchange  books  and  plates. 

But  the  real  hardships  of  the  struggle 
which  culminated  at  London  in  1932  were 
borne  by  pioneers  and  vanguardsmen  of 
previous  years.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Mr.  Migel,  now  President  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  sponsored  one 
organized  effort  after  another  in  America  to 
end  the  confusion  of  types  for  the  blind,  and 
probably  no  other  single  advocate  deserves 
more  praise  for  the  triumph  achieved  by  the 
recent  Conference.  The  establishment  of 
grade  one  and  a  half  (1913-1916)  was  the 
first  definite  step  toward  uniformity,  which 

*The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Craigmillar 
Park,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 


signal  advance  could  not  have  been  realized 
without  the  vision,  the  leadership,  and  the 
devotion  of  such  men  as  H.  Randolph 
Latimer,  than  whom  no  one  is  more  highly 
esteemed  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  for 
integrity  in  work  for  the  blind. 

Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  editing 
and  publication  of  the  first  key  to  grade  two 
in  America  in  1921  at  the  Illinois  School. 
The  wide  distribution  of  this  pamphlet  may 
have  had  some  influence  in  creating  a  demand 
in  America  for  complete  uniformity.  During 
the  twenties,  American  libraries  began  im- 
porting ever  larger  numbers  of  grade  two 
books,  and  the  quantity  and  excellence  of 
fiction  published  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  encouraged  more  and  more 
American  readers  to  use  the  system.  By 
this  time  the  conception  of  the  superiority 
of  more  highly  contracted  braille  had  found 
deep  root,  and  the  arguments,  "  less  fatigue," 
"greater speed,"  were  heard  distinctly  here 
and  there  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In 
1926  an  instruction  book  in  grade  three  was 
published  at  the  Illinois  School,  which  may 
also  have  helped  to  convince  many  blind 
of  the  utility   of  higher  grades  of  braille. 

However,  the  first  widespread  and  forceful 
impetus  to  the  use  of  grade  two  was  given 
through  the  publications  of  the  American 
Braille  Press  (Paris),  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Raverat.  His  insistence  on  uniformity 
throughout  English-speaking  lands,  empha- 
sized by  the  success  of  the  Paris  Conference 
on  international  uniformity  of  music  braille, 
was  the  first  loud  clarion  call  to  united 
action. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  decade,  it 
required  no  special  intuition  to  foresee  that 
the  preference  for  grade  two  would  continue 
to  increase  and  would,  in  time,  challenge  the 
supremacy  of  grade  one  and  a  half.  The 
intelligent  blind,  it  could  be  seen,  would  not 
for  ever  endure  superimposed  handicaps. 
Even  in  orthodox  grade-one-and-a-half  class- 
rooms, the  teachers  came  upon  grade  two  in 
the  examination  papers — for  what  ambitious 
pupil,  anxious  to  cover  his  questions  in  the 
given  hour,  would  punch  hundreds  of  extra 
dots  out  of  sheer  respect  to  a  futile  theory  ? 
It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note 
that  to  write  on  a  braille  tablet  an  ordinary 
page  of  grade  one  and  a  half  requires 
approximately  one  hundred  more  dot-punches 
than  to  write  the  same  words  in  grade  two. 
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Last  Steps  Toward  Uniformity. 

Such  facts  as  these  began  to  penetrate 
when  along  came  the  Congressional  appro- 
priation for  books  for  the  adult  blind.  The 
question  naturally  arose,  "  Should  these 
books  be  printed  in  a  doomed  system  ?  " 
There  were  those  who  grew  pale  at  the 
prospect  of  such  a  shameful  waste — of  such  a 
monumental  continuation  of  needless  duplica- 
tion. All  that  was  needed  to  convert  the 
threatened  calamity  into  a  two  fold  benefit 
was  to  bring  the  confusion  of  types  to  an 
abrupt  end.  And  what,  was  needed  to 
accomplish  this  was  a  leader  and  a  spokes- 
man. 

Visualizing  the  vastness  of  the  economic 
and  educational  waste  which  American 
bewilderment  of  mind  on  the  subject  was 
enduring  and  consenting  to  endure,  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  assumed 
the  forbidding  task  of  creating  sentiment  in 
America  and  Great  Britain  favourable  to 
negotiations  for  uniformity.  The  story  of 
his  three  years  of  struggle  cannot  be  told  in 
these  paragraphs — how  he  held  interview 
after  interview,  conference  after  conference, 
travelling  up  and  down  the  land  and  across 
the  sea,  gaining  countless  and  conflicting 
suggestions  for  changes  in  braille  codes,  but 
always  coming  nearer  the  ultimate  goal 
when  concerted  effort  might  be  realized. 
Finally,  through  his  indefatigable  endeavours 
and  personal  influence,  the  conditions  were 
made  propitious  for  conference  action,  and 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  and  the  American  Association  of 
"Workers  for  the  Blind  concurred  in  the 
appointment  of  delegates  to  meet  with  the 
British  National  Committee  on  Braille.  The 
result  was  the  London  Conference  and  the 
birth  of  Standard  English  Braille. 

Maximum  Braillism. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  comment  on  the 
principle  which  I  have  elsewhere  called 
"  maximum  braillism,"  the  realization  of 
which  is,  after  all,  the  greatest  significance  of 
Standard  English  Braille  to  the  individual 
blind  reader  and  writer. 

The  individual  blind  reader  in  America 
has  not  learned  to  read  and  write  the  braille 
system  with  maximum  efficiency.  Few 
pupils  or  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind 
realize    what    is     meant    by     "  maximum 


braillism."  True,  there  are  shorthand 
machines,  experiments  in  determining  correct 
spacing  of  dots,  formulae  for  the  proper 
holding  of  hands  in  reading,  special  methods 
of  developing  braille  sight-singing,  and 
apparatus  for  mathematical  calculations. 
These  in  themselves  do  not  constitute 
maximum  braillism.  It  is  more.  It  is  the 
principle  behind  them  all,  a  faith  in  the 
certain  efficacy  of  the  braille  system. 
Maximum  braillism  is  a  conception,  a  precept, 
to  be  impressed  clearly  and  forcefully  on  the 
minds  of  all  blind  persons.  Each  one  must 
be  made  to  realise  that  the  braille  principle 
is  vital  to  his  intellectual,  vocational,  and 
social  welfare — that  it  is  essential  to  his 
self-reliance  and  happiness.  By  it  he  can 
consers^e  his  time,  energy,  and  money,  and 
he  will  multiply  his  powers  accordingly. 

Maximum  braillism  cannot  be  attained 
overnight.  The  older  ones  among  us  will 
never  attain  it  and  must  suffer  the  incon- 
venience of  the  transition  period,  paying  the 
price  of  progress  for  the  sake  of  the  future 
of  others.  Thousands  of  us  must  make 
heroic  sacrifices.  An  altered  code  of  reading 
is  not  mastered  without  annoyance,  and  even 
pain,  by  those  who  have  come  to  that  time 
of  life  when  their  faculties  are  no  longer 
acquisitive  and  plastic.  Thousands  of  us 
may  complain  bitterly,  and  some  of  our 
publishers  may  yield  to  demands  for  mongrel 
braille,  for  partial  use  of  contractions,  and 
to  this  or  that  idea  about  the  system.  These 
complaints  and  the  responses  to  them  will  be 
very  unfortunate,  since  any  digression  from 
Standard  English  Braille,  any  hybrid  con- 
fusion of  word  forms,  will  merely  tend  to 
add  to  the  decades  of  disastrous  experiments 
which  have  been  imposed  on  us. 

What  I  have  called  maximum  braillism 
is  encouraged  in  Great  Britain  in  an  organized 
manner.  Fluency  and  accuracy  of  braille 
reading  are  taught  from  the  very  beginning. 
Reading  contests  are  held  in  the  schools, 
and  these  in  turn  lead  to  inter-scholastic 
competitions  before  public  audiences.*  Do 
not  the  English  set  us  a  worthy  example  in 
encouraging  individual  proficiency  ? 

Perhaps  Superintendent  Frank  Hall,  of 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  was  the  first  great 
apostle  of  maximum  braillism  in  America. 
In  less  than  a  year  after  the  invention  of  the 
Hall  Braille  Writer,  fifty  of  the  new  machines 

*See  New  Beacon,  April,  1932,  pp.  79-81. 
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were  distributed  throughout  the  school,  so 
that,  in  every  class  and  study-room,  pupils 
were  writing  their  compositions,  examina- 
tions, and  mathematical  problems,  "  using 
the  writers  as  the  seeing  use  their  pencils." 

Uniformity  is  now  a  reality.  Before 
November  i,  the  first  book  to  be  published 
in  standard  English  Braille,  Modern  Familiar 
Essays,  was  off  the  presses  of  the  American 
Printing  House.  Most  of  the  other  American 
presses  also  have  generously  supported  the 
movement  toward  uniformity  and  have 
agreed    to    accept    the    handbook    of    the 


conference.  Thus  it  is  a  matter  of  only  a 
few  years  before  practically  all  the  libraries 
of  English-speaking  lands  will  represent  one 
braille.  And,  since  the  burden  of  adjustment 
to  this  uniformity  falls  most  heavily  on  the 
finger- readers  of  the  United  States,  every 
individual  in  that  great  group,  if  he  has  not 
already  mastered  the  few  additional  principles 
contained  in  the  system,  is  now  adjured,  for 
the  sake  of  the  welfare  of  his  fellows  of  the 
future  and  for  his  own  greater  advantage,  to 
prove  the  liberalism  which  is  his  inherent 
instinct  as  an  American. 


BROADCASTING    HOUSE. 

Some  Impressions  of  a  Blind  Party's  Visit. 


SEEING  the  wheels  go  round 
generally  robs  things  of  some  of 
their  glamour,  but  a  visit  to 
Broadcasting  House  and  a  glimpse 
into  the  secrets  it  holds  seems 
rather  to  enhance  the  magic  that 
surrounds  the  humblest  wireless 
set,  so  that  those  who,  from  the  Sports  Club 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Social  Club  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  paid  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  visit  to  Broadcasting 
House  on  the  evening  of  November  14th  came 
away  full  of  wonder  at  the  miracle  of  it  all. 
The  party  of  sixty  blind  and  seeing  people 
was  met  on  arrival  in  the  entrance-hall  by 
six  members  of  the  B.B.C.  staff,  whose 
kindness  and  willingness  to  take  endless 
trouble  to  explain  everything  seen  cannot 
be  over-praised  ;  no  detail  was  too  insigni- 
ficant for  them  to  expound,  and  their 
friendliness  made  it  easy  for  the  shyest  and 
most  ignorant  of  us  to  ask  them  questions. 

After  a  visit  to  the  sub-basement,  where 
mysterious  processes  connected  with  the 
supply  of  air  to  the  central  tower  go  on, 
we  were  taken  from  one  studio  to  another, 
and  each  seemed  more  exciting  than  the  last. 
Everywhere  the  decorations  are  the  last 
word  in  modernity,  and  curious  clock-faces, 
steel  furniture,  very  modern  tables  and  chairs, 
wonderful  lighting  effects,  and  painted 
devices  to  give  an  impression  of  depth  and 
distance,  all  added  to  the  impression  that 
one  was  in  a  strange  unexplored  territory, 
where  simply  anything  might  happen.  We 
saw  the  book-lined  study  (the  "  books  "  are 


cunningly  devised  dummies  which  give  an 
intellectual  atmosphere  but  are  really  a 
clever  fake)  where  some  of  the  more  learned 
talks  have  been  given,  we  were  shown  the 
Effects  Studio  where  B.B.C.  magicians 
produce  storms  and  avalanches,  battle, 
miirder,  and  sudden  death  with  such  ap- 
parently innocent  trifles  as  matches,  potatoes, 
roller  skates,  and  coconuts,  we  were  taken 
into  the  large  Concert  Hall  that  can  accom- 
modate an  audience  of  700  people,  we  were 
allowed  to  sit  in  the  very  chair  from  which 
Christopher  Stone  broadcasts  his  records. 
We  stood,  hardly  daring  to  take  breath, 
looking  into  a  sound-proofed  ante-room  to 
a  Studio  where  we  were  able  to  see  the 
broadcasters  in  the  flesh,  and  hear  their 
performance  from  a  loud-speaker  at  the 
same  time  ;  we  were  taken  into  the  Council 
Room  where  the  important  meetings  are 
held,  and  where  the  King  was  entertained  to 
tea  on  his  visit,  and  we  were  shown  the 
studio  where  religious  broadcasts  are  given, 
with  its  symbols  of  faith,  its  blue  star- 
bespangled  roof  and  its  suggestion  of  an 
altar,  with  a  lighting  effect  of  infinite 
distance.  And  then,  perhaps  best  of  all, 
we  first  heard  the  Chief  Announcer  giving 
out  the  news-bulletin,  and  were  invited 
afterwards  to  talk  to  him  "  off-duty." 
"  Have  you  heard  the  golden-voiced 
announcer  ?  "  our  friends  will  (we  hope)  say 
to  us  some  day.  And,  proudly  and  casually 
we  will  reply,  in  the  idiom  of  a  German 
grammar  book — "  Yes,  and  we  have  also 
seen  the  announcer  eating  an  apple." 
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London,         W .  I 


THE  KING  TO  HIS  PEOPLE. 

SPEAK  now  from  my  home  and  from  my  heart  to  you  all  .  .  .  to  those  cut  off  from 
fuller  life  by  blindness,  sickness,  or  infirmity."  The  words  of  His  Majesty  the  King 
on  Christmas  afternoon  must  have  fallen  upon  the  ears  of  blind  listeners  by  their 
firesides  in  a  very  personal  and  intimate  way.  And  we  now  learn  that  the  King's 
sympathetic  thought  for  his  blind  subjects  has  been  followed  by  no  less  sympathetic 
action,  for  he  has  given  his  consent  to  the  publication  of  a  gramophone  record  of  his 
speech  on  the  understanding  that  all  profits  shall  be  given  to  the  British  "Wireless 
for  the  Blind  "  Fund. 

The  gift,  judged  by  material  standards  alone,  is  a  most  generous  one,  which  will  greatly 
benefit  the  Fund ;  but  it  stands  for  much  more  than  that.  It  definitely  links  the  blind  listener 
who  receives  his  wireless  set  through  the  "  Wireless  for  the  Blind  "  Fund,  with  a  memorable 
historical  occasion,  when,  with  the  aid  of  "  the  youngest  and  friendliest  of  the  sciences,"  a 
sovereign  was  enabled  to  do  what  no  king  in  the  history  of  the  world  had  ever  done  before. 
What  we  heard,  however,  was  no  royal  proclamation,  but  a  simple  talk  to  men  and  women 
who  were  celebrating  the  loveliest  festival  of  the  Christian  year  in  the  company  of  their  children 
and  grandchildren.  Pomp  and  circumstance  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  such  a  Christmas 
greeting,  and  the  "  God  bless  you  "  that  ended  the  wireless  message  brought  it  to  a  most 
fitting  close.  ■  •• 

STANDARD  ENGLISH  BRAILLE. 

We  publish  this  month  in  our  correspondence  columns  several  letters  from  expert 
Braillists  criticising  the  Rules  of  Standard  English  Braille,  as  revised  and  edited  by  the  British 
National  Uniform  Type  Committee  and  the  American  Committee  on  Grade  2.  We  are  not, 
of  course,  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  views  expressed  in  these  letters,  but  any  criticism  of 
Rules  is  always  valuable  because  the  experts  who  frame  Rules  are  often  liable,  in  the  abundance 
of  knowledge,  to  lose  sight  of  learners  and  users. 

The  learner  of  Braille,  for  example,  might  very  well  be  bewildered  into  sheer  funk  at  the 
mere  sight  of  the  apparently  formidable  objections  made  in  this  issue  of  The  New  Beacon 
to  the  Revised  Rules,  while  the  ordinary  everyday  user  of  Braille  might  feel  that  the  whole 
of  the  practical  system  with  which  he  is  acquainted  is  to  be  distorted  into  an  impenetrable 
maze  of  theory  by  rival  bands  of  experts. 

Learners  and  users  of  Braille  should  not,  however,  be  scared.  The  criticisms  of  the  new  Rules 
made  by  our  correspondents  are  in  the  main  academic,  and  scarcely  affect  those  who  are  readers 
and  writers  of  Braille  rather  than  Braillists.  Most  of  the  criticisms  are,  in  fact,  directed 
against  the  way  in  which  the  Rules  are  framed  rather  than  the  Rules  themselves.  To  some 
extent,  also,  they  are  comparable  to  criticisms  of  proposed  orthographical  changes  in  the 
English  language,  which,  as  we  well  know,  periodically  arouse  the  scornful  learning  of  the 
faculty  of  literature.  Such  matters  may  well  be  of  interest,  but  cannot  be  of  importance 
to  the  actual  user  of  Braille.  The  learner  of  Braille  naturally  views  the  Rules  from  a  different 
standpoint,  but  his  proof  of  the  pudding  will  be  in  the  eating,  and  if  pupils  find  some  of  the  Rules 
hard  to  digest,  their  teachers,  doubtless,  will  soon  ask  for  a  simpler  or  more  precise  guide. 

The  radical  changes  incorporated  in  the  revised  system  of  Braille  are  really  very  few, 
and  when  the  English  reader  has  learnt  about  half-a-dozen  new  contractions,  forgotten  about 
nine  old  contractions,  and  mastered  the  changes  in  the  abbreviation  dot  and  the  numbering 
of  dots,  he  will  be  fully  acquainted  with  a  compromise  which  will  procure  for  the  readers  of 
English  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the  use  of  the  whole  future  Braille  production  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America.  jhe  Editor. 
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OUR   IDEALS   FOR    1933. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


THE  Editor  of  The  New 
Beacon  suggests  that  in 
this  article  we  should  dis- 
cuss our  ideals  for  the 
year  1933,  and  since  his 
word  is  law,  we  must 
endeavour  to  comply,  be 
the  task  ever  so  difficult. 

Most  of  us  have  lived  long  enough  to  be 
able  to  realise  that  within  the  period  of  one 
short  3^ear  much  useful  work  can  be  accom- 
plished, when  there  is  a  real  desire  to  get 
things  done.  Welfare  work  on  behalf  of 
the  blind,  with  all  its  defects  and  imper- 
fections, has  made  such  rapid  strides  within 
recent  times  that  we  are  justified  in  setting 
before  ourselves  some  important  tasks  that 
have  yet  to  be  accomplished,  and  although 
it  is  claiming  a  great  deal  to  anticipate  that 
the  ideal  can  be  attained  in  a  few  short 
months,  our  optimism  can  be  vindicated 
if  we  have  the  faith  and  courage  necessary 
to  overcome  obstacles  and  to  make  the  rough 
places  smooth. 

It  is  so  frequently  necessary  to  assume 
the  role  of  critic  and  to  be  engaged  on  the 
business  of  suggesting  what  is  wrong  with 
the  body  politic,  that  we  are  often  disposed 
to  undervalue  real  achievements  that  so 
conspicuously  influence  the  ordered  progress 
which  we  are  ever  striving  to  expedite. 
The  common  incidents  of  everyday  life 
are  disregarded  by  us,  not  because  they  are 
unimportant,  but  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
their  very  prevalence  has  become  so  woven 
into  life's  procedure  that  we  fail  to  attribute 
to  them  that  relevant  importance  and 
significance  without  which  existence  would  be 

"  A  dreary  passage  o'er  a  restless  flood, 
A  vain  pursuit  of  fugitive,  false  good." 
The  progress  which  we  prize  so  highly  is  not 
a  mere  chimera  of  the  imagination  ;  it  is 
a  real  standard  of  quality  contributing  to  the 
betterment  of  our  lives,  and  when  rightly 
understood,  is  making  for  greater  social 
freedom  and  is,  therefore,  a  conspicuous 
advance  on  anything  which  we  have  hitherto 
achieved. 

When  we  are  thinking  of  social  welfare 


work  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  we  have  to  en- 
visage arrangements  that  can  in  no  sense 
be  regarded  as  a  unified  whole.  At  the 
moment  it  is  not  essential  to  enquire  into 
the  causes  which  produce  a  somewhat 
defective  system.  The  fact  is  that  we  are 
engaged  upon  the  difficult  process  of  con- 
ducting building  operations  without  hav^ing 
before  us  a  precise  plan  which  can  be  applied 
to  the  whole  community,  and  as  is  usual 
under  such  conditions,  it  will  not  be  alto- 
gether easy  to  eliminate  some  of  those 
unsatisfactory  features  that  are  calculated 
to  blur  the  landscape,  and  to  assure  wise 
planning  for  the  future.  Nevertheless,  it 
will  be  conceded  by  all  who  are  engaged 
upon  this  task  that  it  is  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance  for  us  to  look  ahead  and  so  shape 
our  arrangements  as  to  make  them  capable 
of  yielding  the  maximum  amount  of  good 
for  those  whose  interests  it  is  our  privilege 
to  safeguard.  In  no  other  way  can  the 
expenditure  we  make  be  justified,  and  in  no 
other  way  can  we  secure  value  for  that 
expenditure. 

Our  immediate  task  is  to  consider  what  are 
the  most  appropriate  steps  to  be  taken  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  welfare 
work  that  will  at  once  be  comprehensive 
and  which,  whilst  preserving  all  the  essentials 
of  sound  administration,  will  not  fail  to  be 
influenced  at  every  stage  by  humanitarian 
considerations.  There  is  a  great  danger 
under  existing  circumstances,  owing  to  the 
intervention  of  the  State  and  of  the  local 
authorities,  that  our  plans  will  be  so  ordered 
as  to  afford  little  scope  for  the  consideration 
of  individual  cases.  The  treatment  of  num- 
bers according  to  a  prescribed  schedule  and 
the  selection  of  types  that  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  whole  community  is  character- 
istic of  much  that  is  happening  under  our 
social  system.  Therefore,  it  behoves  volun- 
tary organisations  as  far  as  is  possible  to 
make  good  these  deficiencies  by  contributing 
such  personal  service  as  will  protect  the 
individual  and  his  interests  from  merely 
being  absorbed  into  a  soulless  piece  of 
machinery. 

There    are    certain    people    who   contend 
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that  to  expend  any  considerable  sum  of 
money  upon  providing  secondary  education 
for  the  bhnd  of  the  community  is  to  be 
extravagant  and  wastefuh  It  is  said  that 
since  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  those 
who  pass  through  our  schools  must  of 
necessity  become  workshop  employees,  there 
is  no  particular  need  to  provide  for  them 
more  than  an  acquaintance  with  the  three 
R's.  This  point  of  view  is  sometimes 
expressed  in  high  places  and  by  persons  who 
are  in  no  sense  competent  to  give  guidance 
either  publicly  or  privately  upon  these 
matters.  Yet  it  is  assumed  by  local  govern- 
ing bodies  and  by  other  agencies  that  this 
point  of  view  reflects  the  correct  attitude 
that  should  be  adopted  towards  matters 
educational.  It  is  here  contended  that 
blindness  in  early  life  is  a  very  serious 
handicap,  and  there  is  no  way  by  which 
its  limitations  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
other  than  by  affording  a  liberal  education 
to  every  blind  child  who  can  reasonably 
benefit  thereby,  irrespective  of  the  considera- 
tion as  to  how  he  subsequently  may  have  to 
obtain  a  livelihood.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  his 
energies  are  rightly  controlled  and  directed, 
he  will  not  of  necessity  be  an  inferior  work- 
man because  he  has  had  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  acquiring  a  useful,  sound  and 
practical  education.  It  is  our  considered 
opinion  that,  speaking  generally,  he  might 
even  be  less  of  a  public  charge  than  is  fre- 
quently the  case  with  those  who  must  be 
subsidised  in  a  variety  of  ways  right  through- 
out their  lives.  We  know  of  many  blind 
men  and  women  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
education  they  have  received,  have  found 
it  possible  to  enter  into  vocations  and  thereby 
to  establish  their  economic  independence  on 
equal  terms  with  other  men  and  women 
because  of  wise  expenditure  having  been 
bestowed  upon  their  early  training.  This 
consideration  prompts  us  to  reflect  upon  the 
lack  of  adequate  opportunities  afforded  to 
blind  boys  and  girls  in  the  matter  of  acquiring 
the  education  and  training  appropriate 
to  their  inclinations  and  to  their  needs.  If 
during  the  course  of  the  present  year,  it  is 
found  possible  to  enlarge  existing  facilities 
in  order  that  this  objective  may  be  reached, 
it  will  be  a  source  of  immense  gratification 
to  many  of  us  who  have  been  handicapped 
throughout  our  working  lives  by  a  lack  of 
those  opportunities. 


We  are  often  oppressed  by  the  feeling  that 
workshops  for  the  blind  are  not  in  general 
the  vital  centres  of  usefulness  and  activity 
which  we  would  have  them  be.  Much  the 
same  industries  are  practised  as  were  in 
vogue  fifty  years  ago,  and  although  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  propor- 
tionately to  the  blind  population,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  growth  in  the  number  of 
employed  persons,  we  must  soon  reach  the 
saturation  point  unless  more  industries  are 
made  available.  At  March  31st,  1931,  the 
blind  population  of  England  and  Wales 
was  stated  to  be  60,598,  of  whom  3,125  were 
employed  in  workshops.  1,639  ^.s  home 
workers  and  5,012  were  employed  elsewhere. 
We  would  welcome  a  much  greater  use  being 
made  of  existing  workshops  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  additional  occupations,  even 
if  they  could  only  provide  a  limited  amount 
of  employment  for  blind  persons  in  the 
production  of  a  far  greater  variety  of  articles 
for  general  consumption.  The  land  and  the 
buildings  are  available,  and  everything 
which  will  tend  to  increase  the  usefulness 
of  these  establishments  constitutes  a  further 
justification  for  their  continuity.  As  we 
have  said  elsewhere,  these  workshops  are 
an  integral  part  of  our  social  system,  and 
the  genius  of  management  should  seek  to 
extract  from  their  existence  the  maximum 
amount  of  advantage  to  the  blind  community , 
If  in  this  year  of  grace  the  usefulness  of  these 
undertakings  can  be  still  further  developed 
and  extended,  at  least  one  of  our  cherished 
ideals  will  be  consummated. 

We  are  not  too  sure  of  the  attitude  adopted 
by  local  authorities  towards  the  employ- 
ment of  the  blind.  It  is  often  half-hearted, 
and  there  is  a  disposition  to  regard  the  whole 
project  as  not  being  in  any  real  sense  a 
contribution  to  industry.  Oftentimes  of 
late  representatives  of  such  authorities  have 
said  that  if  they  had  to  commence  work 
on  behalf  of  the  blind  Ae  novo,  workshop 
organisations  would  not  be  a  part  of  the 
scheme  of  things.  This  is  unfortunate, 
because  it  must  influence  all  their  future 
conduct  towards  such  undertakings.  We 
must  strive  to  convince  these  people  that 
employment  of  the  blind  is  perhaps  the  most 
effective  means  which  we  as  citizens  can 
provide  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the 
disability.  To  deprive  us  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  utilising  our  hands  and  our  brains 
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for  the  purpose  of  winning  a  subsistence 
would  be  the  most  dire  calamity  with  which 
we  could  be  confronted. 

The  condition  which  has  riveted  the 
attention  of  some  administrators  on  the 
weaknesses  of  our  industrial  organisations 
is  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  indifference 
which  so  frequently  is  associated  with  work- 
shop life  and  atmosphere.  Enlightened 
management  and  administration  can  and 
must  change  all  this  if  we  are  to  survive  the 


criticism  which  must  necessarily  arise  with 
an  increased  measure  of  public  control. 

Here  then  are  some  of  the  thoughts  that 
arise  on  contemplating  the  advent  of  another 
year.  If  only  a  tithe  of  our  desires  find 
ifruition,  the  efforts  we  make  will  surely 
have  been  worth  while. 

"  Death  only  grasps  ;    to  live  is  to 
pursue— 
Dream  on  !   there's  nothing  but 
illusion  true  !  " 


GORRBPONDENCE 


To  the  Editor, 


Standard  English  Braille. 

Sir, — Knowing,  as  I  do,  the  difficulties 
of  framing  Rules  and  Regulations,  I  am 
sending  you  a  few  remarks  on  "  Standard 
English  Braille,"  recently  published  by  the 
N.I.B.,  in  no  unkindly  spirit  of  criticism, 
but  with  the  object  of  bringing  to  notice 
some  points  which  appear  to  be  doubtful, 
in  some  cases  even  inaccurate. 

Rule  I. — The  practice  of  ordinary  print 
cannot  be  followed  in  the  use  of  Punctuation 
and  Composition  Signs,  because  nearly  all 
printers  space  the  ;  :  !  ?  and  the  "  quotes  " 
from  each  other,  and  also  from  the  words  to 
which  they  apply. 

Rule  2.— Here  again  letterpress  practice 
cannot  be  followed,  because  printers  occa- 
sionally space  the  initial  letters  of  an 
abbreviation,  and  even  divide  them  at  the 
end  of  a  line. 

Rule  5  {a). — Presumably  the  double- 
Poetry-Line  Sign  is  to  be  used  when  poetry 
occurs  after  a  passage  of  prose — not  neces- 
sarily "  between  "  passages  of  prose. 

Rule  i6. — It  seems  a  pity  to  substitute  the 
Decimal-Point  Sign  for  the  Numeral  Sign 
in  writing  foreign  currency,  because  the 
"  fullpoint  "  used  in  print  is  not,  and  is  not 
intended  to  represent,  a  decimal  point  proper, 
any  more  than  it  is  in,  say,  12.30  p.m. 
Unfortunately,  in  America  and  some  con- 
tinental countries  the  Decimal  Point  is 
printed  on  the  line,  whereas  in  England  it  is 
invariably  printed  above  the  line. 

It  is  misleading  to  suggest  that  the 
abbreviations  given  in  this  Rule  may  be 
used  for  the  "  words  "  they  represent.     Is  it 


wise  to  allow  the  use  of  the  contraction  IN 
in  the  abbreviations  for  "  inches  "  and 
"  minutes,"  seeing  that  this  sign  also  repre- 
sents the  "  minus  "  symbol  ? 

Rule  15  {g). — Does  this  mean  "  When  the 
Capital  Sign  is  not  used,  the  letters  composing 
a  Roman  Numeral  are  to  be  preceded  by  the 
Letter  Sign  ?  "  And,  if  so,  how  should 
Roman  Numerals  in  upper  case  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  in  lower  case  letters  ? 

Rule  17. — Why  is  S  followed  by  the  Apos- 
trophe Sign  to  represent  the  Section  Sign  ? 

Definitions. — A  Compound  Lower  Sign 
is  not  necessarily  a  "  Contraction  "  if 
definition  [a)  is  correct. 

Rule  20. — This  rule  is  incorrect  if  the 
contraction  ST  may  not  be  used  for  the 
abbreviation  for  "  Saint." 

Rule  22. — This  rule  requires  to  be  entirely 
rewritten,  since  it  is  impossible  to  formulate 
one  rule  for  both  upper  and  lower  Word 
Signs  without  introducing  a  number  of 
contradictions.  As  it  stands,  this  Rule 
[a)  both  permits  and  forbids  the  lower 
Word  Signs  to  be  followed  by  the  apostrophe. 

{b)  forbids  the  use  of  Composition  Signs 
(quotes,  square  brackets,  and  long  dash) 
and  also  Braille-Composition  Signs  (Capital 
and  Italic  Signs)  with  these  Word  Signs. 

(c)  permits  the  use  of  punctuation  signs 
with  lower  Word  Signs. 

{d)  permits  TO,  INTO  and  BY  to  precede 
lower  Word  Signs. 

[e)  omits  to  allow  the  Apostrophe  Sign 
to  precede  upper  Word  Signs. 

Rule  23. — Now  that  the  Capital  and  Italic 
Signs  have  been  interchanged,  is  it  per- 
missible for  the  contractions  TO,  INTO  and 
BY  to  be  used  before  the  Italic  Sign  ? 
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Rule  24. — Rather  ambiguous,  owing  to  the 
use  of  "  these  letters  "  instead  of  "  this 
sign." 

Rtde  25.— BE,  CON,  and  DIS  may  only 
be  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  line,  when  a 
word  is  divided,  provided  that  they  are  followed 
by  one  or  more  syllables  of  the  word.  They 
may  not  be  written  immediately  before  any 
sign  but  a  letter  or  contraction.  In  a  com- 
pound word  they  may  follow  the  Hyphen 
Sign,  provided  the  Lower  Sign  Rule  is  observed. 

Rule  27. — ^The  inclusion  of  the  words 
"  or  signs  "  permits  these  contractions  to  be 
followed  by  the  Hyphen  and  Apostrophe 
Signs. 

Rule  29. — This  Rule  cannot  possibly  stand, 
because  Composition  and  Punctuation  Signs, 
such  as  (?)  or  [!]  may  be  written  without  the 
support  of  an  upper  sign  ;  and  lower  Word 
Signs  may  be  preceded  by  the  Capital  Sign. 
In  any  case,  accuracy  demands  that  the  word- 
ing should  read  "...  unless  at  least  one  of 
them  is  in  contact  with  a  sign  containing 
dot  I  and/or  dot  4." 

Rule  30. — Is  it  possible  for  two  anything 
in  one  straight  line  to  join  "  each  other  "  ? 
I  think  not. 

Rule  30.  Exception  2. — The  Rules  permit 
the  use  of  the  Lower  Word  Signs  BE,  WERE, 
HIS  and  WAS  after  the  Italic  Sign,  and 
before  the  Poetry-Line  Sign.  Is  this  what 
is  intended  ? 

Yours,  etc., 

E.  T.  Wright. 
Andover,  Hants. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — May  I  make  the  following  remarks 
with  reference  to  the  recently  published  Rules 
of  Standard  English  Braille  : — 

Rule  i^g. — ^This  rule  is  a  bit  confusing. 
Why,  if  capitals  are  ixsed,  should  dot  6  be 
doubled,  while  if  they  are  not  the  letter  sign 
is  used  simply  (without  duplication).  I 
suppose  the  authors  have  thought  out  the 
question  of  omitting  the  abbreviation  mark 
after  a  Roman  Numeral,  but  I  should  have 
thought  it  might  lead  to  confusion. 

Rule  17. — It  seems  absurd  to  retain  the  old 
abbreviation  sign  in  the  one  case  of  S  for 
section.  If  this  is  not  final,  couldn't  we  make 
it  2.5.6.  ? 

Rule  24. — Contracting  "ea"  in  "realise" 
is  an  abomination.  The  word  is  as  much  a 
trisyllable  as  readdress. 


Rule  6. — Why  the  reference  (in  the  last 
para.)  to  centralised  headings  ?  They  aren't 
quotations,  so  have  no  connection  with  the 
rule. 

Rule  34. — The  words  "  sparingly  "  and 
"  undue  "  reduce  this  "  rule  "  to  advice. 
How  "  sparingly  "  ?  and  how  do  we  know 
what  is  "  undue  "  ?  It  is  hard  to  see  what 
method  governs  the  dicta  of  Appendix  B. 
Thus,  pret^ict  is  tabu  because  "  ed"  overlaps 
two  syllables  ;  fever  apparently  because  the 
"  e  "  is  long  ;  but  if  this  is  the  case  we  should 
reject  honest  and  alone,  neither  of  which  has 
the  sound  of  one :  persevere  differs  from 
"  ever"  both  in  sound  and  stress,  and  its  pro- 
hibition seems  reasonable  :  so  does  that  of 
heretic,  but  why  reject  sphere  ?  Because  the 
"  h  "  is  only  part  of  ph=f  ?  But  such  a  rule 
is  too  complex.  In  "profile"  and  "profit" 
"  pro  "  is  a  prefix  ;  true  the  "  o  "  is  long 
in  the  former,  and  so  the  sound  is  unlike 
"  of  "  ;  but  in  the  latter  also  the  "f  "  has 
not  the  "v"  sound  as  "of"  has.  Even 
"money  "  might  be  rejected  as  it  is  not  quite 
like  "  one  "  (pr,  won).  Lastly,  "  towards  " 
is  by  derivation  and  pronunciation 
"  to-wards,"  so  thattoze-ards  seems  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  Rule  34. 

Rule  17. — Insert  after  "  space  "  :  "  Excep- 
tion.— If  it  is  preceded  or  followed  by  a 
number  or  algebraic  symbol  the  space 
should  be  omitted." 

Yours,  etc., 
Cornwall.  H.  M. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — As  a  voluntary  writer  of  20  years' 
standing,  I  am  much  perturbed  by  some  of 
the  suggested  alterations  in  Braille. 

I  notice  that  the  dots  are  to  be  renumbered, 
which  is  strange  if  they  are  still  to  be  known 
as  pairs.  The  reversal  of  the  capital  and 
initial  signs  seems  to  me  quite  unnecessary. 

The  names  of  the  Deity,  useful  in  devotional 
and  religious  books,  are  to  be  taken  out, 
but  I  see  that  Lord,  spelt  with  a  capital  L 
(whether  intentional  or  not,  I  don't  know) 
is  to  be  retained.  The  contraction  for 
"  unto  "  is  also  to  go. 

In  the  list  of  abbreviated  words  "  faith," 
"glory,"  "grace,"  and  "  saith,"  again  all 
useful  in  devotional  works,  are  to  disappear. 

Then  with  regard  to  the  new  rule  34,  it 
seems  to  me  a  moot  point  as  to  how  these 
words    should    be    written,    but    I    should 
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imagine  any  blind  person  would  prefer  them 
as  they  are. 

The  worst  blot,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  abbreviation  sign.  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  dots  3,  4  and  6  (present 
numbering)  should  be  used  only  as  a  full- 
stop.  Otherwise  I  am  certain  it  would 
cause  confusion  to  the  reader. 

The  one  bright  spot  is  the  addition  of 
further  abbreviated  words  such  as  "  across," 
"  necessary,"  "  together,"  etc.,  which  would 
be  most  useful. 

,     ■  Yours,  etc. 

Gerrard's  Cross,  Bucks.      Sydney  Welford. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  Rules  of 
Standard  English  Braille,  I  feel  at  once 
pleased  and  disappointed  with  the  fruit  of  the 
mountain's  travail.  Presumably,  it  is  Mount 
iVrarat,  seeing  that  the  issue  of  her  travail 
is  something  rather  larger  than  a  mouse. 
The  abandonment  of  the  familiar  contrac- 
tions for  CHRIST,  GOD,  JESUS,  is  painfully 
in  accord  with  the  modernistic  tendency  of  the 
da}^  That  of  UNTO  may  have  an  adequate 
cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  additional  abbrevia- 
tions are  all  to  the  good,  so  far  as  they  go. 
I  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  the 
opportunity  should  have  been  seized  of 
replacing  "  grt  "  by  "  gt,"  in  consonance 
with  the  normal  cursive  form.  I  should  also 
have  rather  looked  for  "  afn  "  and  "  mng  " 
among  the  innovations,  to  which  add 
"  evg  "  and  perhaps  "  nght." 

Reverting  to  contractions  :  there  would 
appear  to  be  not  so  much  as  a  single  addition. 
From  my  first  introduction  to  Braille,  I  have 
had  a  feeling  that  there  should  be  a  graph 
for  GRAPH,  as  in  "  photograph,"  "  bio- 
graphy." This  I  would  write  :  2-4-6  G 
(present  numbering).  On  the  like  principle, 
2-4  G  for  GRAM  as  in  "telegram,"  "gram- 
mar." Furthermore,  why  no  graph  for 
such  common  terminations  as  SIVE,  TIVE — 
thus  :  PEN,  2-4  S  for  "  pensive  "  ;  AC, 
2-4  T  for  "  active  " — and  a  great  number  of 
such  words. 

Dare  I  "  carry  on  "  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  "  lower "  cells  are  not  exhausted  ? 
Let  lower  F  (now  only  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  following  word  as  "  to  " — stand  for 
"  too  "  as  a  separate  cell  (albeit  one  would 
almost  prefer  "  has  "  as  the  perhaps  com- 


moner word,  but  for  the  lack  of  congruity 
in  an  H-use  of  an  F-cell)  ;  and  let  lower  D 
represent  "  did." 

Finally,  lower  H  between  letters  for  EE 
as  in  "  feet,"  lower  H  being  lower  E  with 
the  addition  of  Dot  5  ;  and  lower  J  between 
letters  00  as  in  "  foot,"  lower  J  being  O  with 
the  substitution  of  Dot  6  for  Dot  i. 

What  is  to  be  said  about  the  apparent 
abolition  of  the  abbreviation  dot  ?  ("  That 
is  SO."  "  No,  it  is  S."  "  That  is  NOT." 
"  No,  it  is  N.")  How  set  out  the  words 
"  south  "  and  "  north  "  in  the  revised  lingo  ? 
One  baulks  at  the  cumbrous  exchange. 

I  have  not  closely  examined  all  details 
of  the  standardisation,  but  am  doubtful 
of  the  advantage  of  interchanging  the  capital 
and  italic  dots ;  if  only  on  the  ground  adopted 
by  my  teacher,  never  to  use  a  superfluous 
dot.  Capitals  are  rarely  used,  while  italics 
are  frequent. 

So  much  for  a  critique  !  "  Fools  step  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

Yours,  etc., 
Parkstone,  Dorset.  G.  F.  Joy. 

To  the  Editor. 

"Can  Organization  be  Overdone?" 

Sir, — This  article,  by  "  Rusticus,"  which 
appeared  in  your  December  issue,  is  a  plea 
for  the  abolition  of  institutions  on  the  grounds 
that  imreasonable  people  expect  them  to 
carry  out  the  services  which  they  claim  to 
undertake,  and  on  the  strength  of  which 
they  obtain  their  income.  I  doubt  if  this 
is  really  what  "  Rusticus  "  intended.  If  a 
body  intends  to  do  its  job  well  it  will  not 
mind  people  expecting  it  to  do  so  ;  if  it  is 
not  going  to  do  its  job  it  might  just  as  well 
close  down. 

"  Rusticus  "  is  not  justified  in  taking 
Macmurray  for  his  text.  Macmurray  does 
not  "  criticise  the  theory  of  social  service  "; 
what  he  does  is  to  denounce  the  prevalent 
"  morality  of  social  service  "  as  being  false 
and  evil.  Macmurray  does  not  attack,  to 
use  his  own  words,  "  Social  services  or  all 
that  unselfish  devotion  that  so  many  people 
show  to  the  helpless  and  the  needy  "  ;  but 
he  emphatically  repudiates  the  prevalent 
attempt  to  turn  the  idea  of  serving  humanity, 
or  society,  or  the  State,  into  a  substitute 
for  morality.  He  would  not  attack  the 
mother,  criticised  by  "  Rusticus,"  who 
expects  an  Institution  for  the  Blind  to  help 
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her  blind  baby,  he  would  say  it  was  bare 
justice  ;  but  he  would  attack  the  welfare 
worker,  paid  or  voluntary,  who  finds  the 
goodness  of  his  own  individual  life  in  devotion 
to  "  good  deeds,"  and  who  pats  himself 
on  the  back  for  benevolence  when  he  is 
merely  being  honest  and  decent.  Mac- 
murray's  attack  is  against  the  ideal  of  self 
sacrifice  to  good  causes  which  is  an  escape 
mechanism  and  a  succession  of  sacrifices  on 
the  altar  of  our  own  egotism.  Thus  his 
first  message  to  social  workers  is  that  they 
are  not  being  good  but  are  just  doing  a  job. 
His  second  message,  merely  mentioned  by 
"  Rusticus,"  in  passing,  is  that  they  should 
not  subordinate  their  own  human  qualities 
and  allow  themselves  to  become  mere  cogs 
in  a  machine.  The  institution  is  the  servant 
of  the  people,  and  is  too  often  allowed,  and 
even  encouraged,  to  become  master.  Is  it 
better,  out  of  three  hundred  jobs,  to  shelve 
two  hundred,  to  do  the  remaining  hundred 
and  not  to  get  rapped  over  the  knuckles  at 
all,  or  to  tackle  the  whole  three  hundred 
and  get  called  over  the  coals  by  a  committee 
over  twenty  of  the  cases  ?  This  might  be 
pondered  by  officials,  and  no  less  by  com- 
mittee members. 

Those  who  read  "  Freedom  in  the  Modern 
World,"  with  a  free  mind  will  find  that 
Macmurray's  remedy  is  not  as  vague  as 
"  Rusticus  "  suggests,  and  they  will  acquire 
a  more  vital  understanding  of  human  nature 
and  a  new  appreciation  of  human  integrity 
from  what  is  the  most  significant  book  of  the 
age. 

Yours,  etc., 

London  Straforel. 

To  the  Editor. 
Welfare  of  the  Deaf. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  an 
article  headed  "  The  Welfare  of  the  Deaf," 
in  your  issue  of  December  15th.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  know  that  Dr.  Eichholz  is  doing 
his  best  to  awaken  interest  in  those  who 
suffer  under  the  double  handicap  of  deafness 
and  blindness. 

May  I  again  call  the  attention  of  your 
readers  (and  particularly  of  Home  Visitors  of 
the  blind  and  of  the  deaf)  to  the  existence  of  the 
National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers'  League  ?  The 
chief  aim  of  the  League  is  to  brighten  the 
lives  of  the  deaf-blind  in  any  way  possible, 


and  particularly  by  correspondence  in  Braille 
with  lonely  or  isolated  cases.  Many  letters 
have  been  received  by  officials  of  the  League 
from  grateful  members  expressing  warmest 
thanks  for  the  happiness  which  has  been 
brought  into  their  desolate  lives  by  friend- 
ships formed  in  this  way,  and  also  the 
delight  they  have  in  receiving  the  League's 
Quarterly  Magazine,  The  Braille  Rainbow. 

Dr.  Eichholz  speaks  of  the  "  pitiable 
isolation  of  the  deaf  in  many  Poor  Law  and 
Mental  Institutions."  Imagine  how  much 
more  complete  must  be  the  isolation  of  those 
who  are  blind  as  well  as  deaf. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  League  is  to 
found  a  Holiday  Home  for  the  members, 
where  they  may  spend  happy  holidays 
among  others  able  to  talk  with  them.  We 
began  to  collect  for  this  object  last  April, 
and  the  wonderful  way  in  which  the  members 
are  helping  to  sell  "  bricks  "  for  this  fund 
proves  how  eager  they  are  to  have  such  a 
home. 

Yours,  etc., 

E.  H.  Lee  (Mrs.), 
{Hon.  Sec.  for  Holiday  Home  Fund). 

55,  Sandford  Road, 
Birmingham,  13. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

A  Blind  Radio  Enthusiast. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Godwin,  a  blind  radio  enthusiast 
of  Weymouth,  has  built  a  seven-valve 
wireless  set,  which,  according  to  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Dorset  County  Chronicle,  is  "  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  wireless  sets  in 
England." 

The  set  embodies  a  super-heterodyne 
circuit  of  modern  design,  employing  seven 
valves,  a  frame  aerial,  and  a  moving-coil 
speaker  of  the  latest  type. 

Mr.  Godwin  lost  his  sight  as  a  result  of  an 
accident  in  1915,  when  he  was  serving  as  a 
wireless  operator  in  the  Naval  Auxiliary 
Service.  He  became  particularly  interested 
in  radio  in  1925,  and  his  "  superhet  "  is  one 
of  a  dozen  sets  which  he  has  built. 

Discussing  the  B.B.C.  programmes,  Mr. 
Godwin  remarked  on  the  poor  quality  of  the 
news   bulletins. 
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"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  they  are  even  worse 
to-day  than  they  used  to  be.  I  am  not  an 
expert  hnguist,  but  I  know  from  my  hstening 
abroad  that  the  French  and  the  Germans 
put  over  much  better  bulletins  than  we  do. 
One  can  understand  why  the  newspaper 
editors  do  not  want  too  much  news  broad- 
casting, but  it  is  a  bit  hard  on  us,  because  we 
are  cut  off  from  the  newspapers  to  a  great 
extent." 

Youthful  Performers  and  Composers. 

Three  totally  blind  students  of  the  Blind 
School,  Northumberland  House,  Warwick 
Road,  London,  all  under  i6  years  of  age, 
gave  a  most  enjoyable  pianoforte  recital 
in  Upper  Clapton  Congregational  Church 
last  month.  They  were  Joyce  Middleton; 
Frank  Goodey  and  Victor  Horsley.  One 
of  the  pieces  played  was  a  Prelude  of  his 
own  composition  by  Victor  Horsley  ;  another 
item  was  a  series  of  pieces  by  Joyce  Middleton ; 
while  Frank  Goodey  gave  a  rendering  of  a 
Romance  in  A,  a  most  pleasing  composition 
of    his    own. 

Helen        Keller's        Introduction       to       an 
"  Everyman." 

Dr.  Helen  Keller  has  written  an  intro- 
duction to  an  unabridged  translation  of 
Swedenborg's  "True  Christian  Religion," 
which  is  being  added  to  Everyman's  Library 
this  month. 

Another  Law  Success. 

Mr.  Matthew  Bates,  of  Sunderland,  has 
passed  his  final  law  examinations.  He  did 
not  begin  to  go  to  school  until  14  years  of  age, 
owing  to  ill-health,  and  then  went  to 
Sunderland  School  for  the  Blind,  followed  by 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind  and  Keble 
College,  Oxford.  Leaving  Oxford  at  the 
age  of  24,  he  was  articled  with  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  J.  S.  Nicholson,  Son,  and  Bretherton, 
and  his  articles  expired  last  month. 

Talented  Blind  Boy  Actors. 

According  to  the  local  press,  exceptional 
talent  was  shown  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Brighton  School  for  Blind  Boys  at  its  annual 
Christmas  entertainment,  both  in  the  musical 
programme  and  in  a  one-act  play. 

Similar  praise  is  given  to  the  members 
of  the  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind 
Dramatic  Society,  who  presented  a  war  play 
with  an  all-male  cast.  "  The  performance," 
says    the    Worcester   Daily    Times,  "  was    a 


surprise  .    .    .   All  played  their  parts  with 
ease  and  confidence    .    .    .  Their  movem 
upon  the  stage,  and  their  actions  generally, 
were  admirable." 

Musical  Examination  Successes. 

Newcastle. 
At  the  recent  music  examination  con- 
ducted in  Newcastle  by  the  Associated 
Board  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Music,  London, 
very  creditable  results  were  obtained  by 
pupils  of  the  Royal  Victoria  School  for  the 
Blind.  Of  13  pupils  examined  three  passed 
with  distinction  in  pianoforte  and  one  with 
distinction  in  both  singing  and  pianoforte, 
while  five  passed  with  honourable  mention  in 
pianoforte  and  one  in  organ  playing.  Three 
others  passed,  but  just  failed  to  obtain 
honourable  mention. 

Birmingham. 
At  the  examination  held  in  November, 
1932,  by  the  Associated  Board  of  the  Royal 
Schools  of  Music,  the  following  Pass  Certifi- 
cates were  awarded  to  students  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Royal  Listitution  for  the  Blind. — 

Local  Centre. 

Advanced  Grade. — Marjorie  Parsons,  with  lion, 
mention  ;    Margaret  Roberts,  with  hon.  mention. 

Intermediate    Grade. — Wilfred  Atkins. 
School  Examinations. 

Organ — Higher   Division. — Margaret   Roberts. 

Lower  Division. — Cyril  Smith,  with  hon.  mention. 

Piano — Higher  Division. — Bessie  Jones,  with  hon. 
mention  ;    May  Peplow . 

Lower  Division. — Irene  Gittins,  with  hon,  mention  ; 
Dora  Smith,  with  hon.  mention ;  Mary  Rogers  ; 
Dorothy  Hadley  ;  Joyce  Plant  ;  Leslie  Banton  ; 
Jack  Turland  ;   David  Mullis. 

Elementary  Division. — Barbara  Watton  ;  Frank 
Brampton  ;  Henry  Dunsford  ;  Edwin  Franklin  ; 
Gilbert  Jones  ;    George  Taylor. 

Primary  Division. — Mary  Hammond,  with  hon. 
mention  ;    Emily  Hicks,  Marion  Smith. 

B.B.C.  Assistant  Producer. 

A  blind  man,  Mr.  George  Barnard,  of 
Fount  Street,  Wandsworth  Road,  S.W.,  was 
called  in  this  month  by  the  B.B.C.  to  assist 
in  the  production  of  the  radio  drama  adapta- 
tion of  H.  G.  Wells's  short  story,  "  The 
Country  of  the  Blind."  With  one  exception 
ah  the  characters  in  the  play  are  blind  men, 
although,  of  course,  all  the  artists  taking  part 
had  their  sight. 

Mr.  Barnard  goes  all  over  London  unaided, 
and  it  has  been  said  that  he  knows  it  better 
than  a  policeman  or  taxi-cab  driver,  and 
can  tell  what  buildings  are  at  the  corners  of 
streets,  and  where  there  are  lamp-posts, 
telephone  boxes,  and  so  on. 
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RE-OPENING  OF  ARMITAGE  HALL 

ORGAN. 


HE  re-opening  of  the  organ 
in  the  Armitage  Hall  was 
fittingly  celebrated  on  De- 
cember 7th  with  what  was, 
in  effect,  a  series  of  non-stop 
adventures  among  the  musi- 
cal masterpieces,  both  major 
and  minor. 

With  the  former,  Mr.  H.  V.  Spanner, 
Mus.Bac,  F.R.C.O.,  led  the  way  in  the 
afternoon,  his  half-yearly  recital  being  de- 
voted as  usual  to  music  set  for  the  forth- 
coming examinations  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Organists.  No  longer  will  blind  students 
be  handicapped,  as  they  have  been  recently, 
by  being  called  upon  to  play  to  the  examiners 
on  an  instrument  differing  in  many  respects 
from  that  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
in  the  Armitage  Hall.  Not  only  has  the 
organ  there  been  brought  into  line  with 
that  at  the  R.C.O.,  but,  as  Mr.  Spanner 
had  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating,  it  is  now 
capable  of  an  eloquence  and  a  range  of 
expression  quite  beyond  its  capacity  before 
these  necessary  alterations  were  put  in  hand. 
For,  in  truth,  "  if  the  organ  give  an  un- 
certain sound,  who  shall  prepare  himself 
for  battle  ?  "  That  Mr.  Spanner  exploited 
these  extended  possibilities  to  the  utmost, 
need  scarcely  be  insisted  on.  As  lecturer 
and  executant  he  is  lucidity  itself,  and  in 
neither  role  could  the  aspirant  for  musical 
honours  desire  guidance  better  calculated  to 
bring  the  contest  to  a  successful  issue. 

Since  the  full-dress  concert  that  followed 
an  hour  or  so  later  signalised  the  official 
re-opening,  the  organ  could  in  a  sense  again 
be  hailed  as  the  chief  protagonist.  Modest 
though  its  contributions  were,  the  three 
pieces  that  came  midway  in  the  programme 
fully  confirmed  earlier  impressions.  Nor, 
perhaps,  could  a  more  popular  choice  from 
music  by  blind  musicians  have  been  made 
than  that  represented  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Watling's 
"  Minuet  Antique,"  and  the  "  B  flat  Noc- 
turne "  and  "Grand  Choeur  in  G  minor," 
of  Dr  HoUins.  The  last  especially  has 
long  since  established  itself  in  every  recita- 
list's  repertoire,  its  urgency  now  affording 
the,  necessary  contrast  to  the  reflective  vein 


of  the  two  preceding  works  Into  the  spon- 
taneous outburst  of  applause  evoked  by 
the  performance  one  could  read  a  great  deal 
more  than  mere  appreciation  of  the  pleasure 
it  had  given.  Clearly,  it  was  intended  also 
to  convey  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Warrilow,  F.I^.C.O., 
Organist  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  the  congratulations  of  his  many 
friends  and  admirers  on  his  reappearance 
in  the  organ  loft  to  resume,  after  a  period  of 
ill-health,  a  position  he  has  filled  for  so  long 
and  with  such  distinction. 

Of  the  Choir  recruited  from  the  Royal 
School  for  the  Blind,  at  Leatherhead,  report 
had  spoken  very  favourably  indeed.  For 
once  in  a  way  rumour  was  confirmed  in  the 
result.  The  Choir  has  attained  a  considerable 
proficiency  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H. 
Griffiths,  and  now  that  it  has  made  so 
successful  a  first  visit  to  Armitage  Hall  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  further  oppor- 
tunities of  renewing  the  acquaintance  so 
happily  begun.  The  test  to  which  the  singers 
subjected  themselves  was  by  no  means  a 
light  one  and  it  is  all  the  more  to  their 
credit  that  they  should  have  acquitted 
themselves  so  bravely.  Courage  such  as 
theirs  deserves  the  fullest  recognition,  for 
they  had  to  accomplish  none  too  easy  a 
transition  in  passing  from  the  manner 
necessary  for  the  adequate  interpretation  of 
Elizabethan  part-songs  and  madrigals  to 
the  wholly  different  attitude  demanded  by 
a  humorous  essay  on  the  nursery  legend  of 
' '  Goosey-Gander. ' '  From  their  performance 
of  these  diversities,  two  points  stood  out 
with  special  prominence — the  security  of 
their  rhythm  and  the  clearness  with  which 
every  word  was  articulated.  So  punctilious 
were  they  in  making  the  meaning  clear  that 
the  virtue  sometimes  became  almost  a 
a  defect.  But  even  when,  as  happened  on 
occasion,  the  consonants  received  slightly 
more  emphasis  than  they  deserved,  rhythm 
was  always  ready  to  step  in  and  keep  the 
movement  from  flagging.  Although  the 
men's  voices  had  not  the  refinement  of 
quality  exhibited  by  the  other  sections  of  the 
Choir,  they  yet  provided  a  solid  foundation 
upon  which  to  erect  a  well-knit  edifice  of 
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sound.  It  was  obvious,  too,  that  no  matter 
what  was  being  sung  the  end  had  been 
foreseen  from  the  start,  that  every  point  of 
colour  or  gradation  of  tone  would  find  each 
member  of  the  Choir  alert  and  ready  to 
meet  the  emergency.  Occasionally  the  very 
accuracy  with  which  the  dynamic  effects 
were  brought  off  became  a  trifle  too  mechani- 
cal, as  for  example,  in  the  rather  angular 
phrasing  in  Wilbye's  "  The  Lady  Oriana," 
and  in  the  too  staccato  delivery  that  tended 
to  hold  the  progress  of  the  same  composer's 
"  Flora  gave  me  fairest  flowers."  On  the 
other  hand,  Morley's  "  Now  is  the  Month 
of  Maying  "  gave  the  singers  a  chance  of 
showing  their  keen  appreciation  of  rhyth 
mical  movement,  of  which  they  took  full 
advantage  ;  while,  in  another  Wilbye,  "  Thus 
saith  my  Cloris  bright,"  the  accuracy  of  the 
entries  as  each  voice  took  up  the  burden 
could  not  have  been  more  adroitly  contri- 
buted. Tribute  also  must  be  paid  to  truth 
of  intonation,  which  triumphantly  survived 
even  the  assaults  made  upon  it  by  the  har- 
monic excursions  introduced  by  Sir  Granville 
Bantock  into  his  elaborate  arrangement  of 
"  Annie  Laurie."  This  was  admirably  done 
— achieving  a  suavity  and  blend  of  tone 
which  the  singers  were  inclined  to  neglect 


when  called  upon  for  a  more  vigorous  type 
of  choral  technique.  A  few  ragged  edges, 
however,  detracted  little  from  the  singing, 
invariably  testifying  to  the  rigorous  discipline 
to  which  the  Choir  has  submitted  itself. 
Several  groups  of  songs  were  contributed  by 
Miss  Timmins,  Miss  Finbow  and  Messrs. 
Cass  and  Griffiths,  and  the  last-named  also 
acted  as  accompanist  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties. 

To  Miss  Margaret  James  we  were  indebted 
for  a  timely  reminder  that  the  great  god  Pan 
is  still  a  power  in  the  land.  It  needed  little 
effort  of  the  imagination  to  picture  him 
"  down  in  the  reeds  by  the  river,"  fashioning 
a  pipe  very  like  those  that  fluted  so  softly 
and  melodiously  under  the  skilful  manipula- 
tion of  Miss  James  and  some  members  of  the 
Pipers'  Guild.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
moment  to  record  that  this  revival  of  an 
ancient  craft  provided  a  charming  interlude 
in  the  shape  of  solos  and  part-playing. 
How  the  pipes  are  cut  from  bamboo  curtain 
poles,  the  method  of  tuning  them  and  their 
possibilities  as  a  means  of  self-expression 
by  blind  performers  are  matters  with  which 
Miss  James  will  deal  in  a  subsequent  issue  of 
The  New  Beacon. 

C.  D.  G. 


UNION  OF  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

The  Northern  Counties  Association  for 
the  Blind  has  just  published  a  Memorandum, 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Patrick,  Borough  Trea- 
surer of  Sunderland,  setting  out  the  cost 
of  Blind  Welfare  under  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,.ig20,  to  the  Local  Authorities  in  the 
forty-six  County  Councils  and  County 
Borough  Councils  in  the  six  Northern 
Counties.  This  statement,  which  is  known 
as  "  White  Paper  XP3,"  and  which  is  the 
third  Mr.  Patrick  has  prepared,  shoM'S  that 
the  Local  Authorities  in  the  North,  which  in 
1923  made  contributions  of  only  £31,061 
to  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  spent  in  the  year 
ended  March  31st,  1932,  a  sum  of  £424,667, 
exclusive  of  Education. 


Of  the  seven  Counties  Associations  which 
cover  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales, 
the  Northern  Counties  Association  has  the 
largest  register  which  includes  approximately 
20,000  blind  persons,  about  one-third  of  the 
total  blind  population  of  the  country. 

The  allowances  made  to  the  unemployable 
blind,  who  form  yy  per  cent,  of  the  total 
blind  population  of  the  Northern  area, 
vary  from  15s.  to  27s.  6d.  per  week.  Some 
authorities  still  have  no  scheme  and  contrary 
to  the  intention  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1929,  the  unemployable  blind  are 
dealt  with  by  the  Public  Assistance  Com- 
mittee. 

The  product  of  a  penny  rate  in  individual 
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authorities  varies  from  approximately  ;^i,ooo 
to  ;^35,ooo.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  Report 
that  it  takes  a  fivepenny  rate  in  one  borough 
to  do  as  much  for  the  local  blind  as  can  be 
done  elsewhere  for  considerably  less. 

The  rough  average  cost  per  blind  person 
also  varies  from  £49.  los.  to  ^^4.  12s.  per  head, 
the  highest  usually  being  in  boroughs  where 
there  is  a  workshop  supported  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  by  the  local  authority. 
The  average  cost  throughout  the  area  was 
£21.  6s.  per  head.  In  addition  to  the 
£424,667  spent  by  the  local  authorities  there 
is  a  further  sum  of  £8,866  spent  through  the 
Public  Assistance  Committees  and  an 
additional  unascertained  sum  by  Local 
Education  Committees.  To  obtain  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  cost  of  Blind  Welfare 
in  the  North  of  England  it  would  be  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  cost  of  Old  Age  Pensions  paid 
by  the  Government,  the  cost  of  education, 
both  national  and  local,  and  also  the  amounts 
spent  by  the  local  and  national  Voluntary 
Societies. 

South  Eastern  and  London  Counties  Asso' 
elation  for  the  Blind. 

The  Bournemouth  Blind  Aid  Society  has 
published  its  Annual  Report  for  the  year  in 
which  it  has  become  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Congratulations  !  The  domiciliary 
assistance  to  necessitous  blind  persons  by 
the  County  Borough  Council  has  been 
"  regularised  "  under  an  approved  scheme. 
The  erection  of  a  Social  Centre  and  Hall 
is  held  up  by  the  general  economic  stress  ; 
meanwhile,  the  fund  slowly  swells,  and  the 
monthly  social  gatherings  continue.  The 
Society's  flourishing  library  is  now  housed  in 
the  Town  Hall.  Copies  of  the  Report 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon  Secretary,  at 
126,  Old  Christchurch  Road,  Bournemouth. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Surrey 
Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind  for  the 
year  1931-32,  in  a  new  folding  foolscap 
shape,  records  continued  steady  increase 
in  work  and  in  help  given  to  the  blind.  It 
includes  a  brief  report  of  the  work  of  each 
of  the  six  Local  Sub-Committees,  whose 
activities  appear  to  vary  widely,  but  are  all 
of  them  valuable.  These  reports  show  that 
three  new  social  clubs  were  started  in 
Guildford,  Richmond,  and  Wimbledon.  The 
Association  has  been  obliged  to  close  its 
shop  in  Guildford  and  must  now  rely  on 


other  methods  of  helping  pastime  workers 
to  sell  their  goods.  The  Association  tries 
to  ensure  that  no  blind  person  living  alone 
shall  have  an  income  of  less  than  £1  a  week, 
but  in  this  it  is  hampered  for  lack  of  funds. 
Guildford  Conclave  of  the  Order  of  Crusaders 
undertakes  the  maintenance  of  wireless  sets 
in  a  large  area  by  systematic  inspection, 
a  most  laudable  example.  The  Association 
wants  offers  of  help  with  wireless  mainten- 
ance in  the  county  generally.  Copies  of 
the  Report  can  be  obtained  from  the  Honor- 
ary Secretary,  5,  Grove  Crescent,  Kingston- 
on-Thames. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  West  Sitssex 
Association  for  the  Blind  for  the  year  1931-32, 
records  continued  expansion  of  work  and 
increased  help  to  the  blind.  The  West 
Sussex  County  Council  has  increased  from 
5s.  to  7s.  6d.  a  week  the  augmentation  of 
wages  paid  to  West  Sussex  Home  Workers 
under  the  wide  southern  scheme  conducted 
by  the  National  Institute.  West  Sussex 
is  an  example  of  a  county  where  collection 
of  voluntary  funds  is  still  undertaken  by 
the  National  Institute  in  agreement  with 
the  West  Sussex  Association  and  with  the 
Worthing  Society  separately.  The  funds 
collected  have  risen  this  year  in  spite  of  the 
general  financial  stress.  The  Report  in- 
cludes a  reference  to  the  work  of  the  active 
Worthing  Society  for  Befriending  the  Blind, 
which  has  already  published  its  own  Annual 
Report.  Copies  of  the  Report  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Acting  Honorary  Secretary, 
47,  West  Street,  Chichester. 

The  Worthing  Society  for  Befriending  the 
Blind  has  decided  to  close  its  shop  next 
February  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of 
running  it.  The  shop  has  been  the  centre 
for  the  sale  of  goods  made  by  Worthing 
blind  workers,  and  the  Society  hopes  to  be 
able  to  help  those  workers  to  avoid  suffering 
from  the  lack  of  it  and  has  made  careful 
arrangements  to  that  end.  It  plans  to  hold 
half-yearly  sales,  and  volunteers  have  offered 
to  stock  the  goods  and  advance  payment  for 
them  between  the  sales.  One  or  two  in- 
dividual workers  have  opened  shops  in 
which  they  will  show  their  own  and  fellow 
workers'  goods  in  certain  lines.  A  most 
successful  sale  was  held  in  a  hall  in  the  town 
on  December  2nd,  when  record  takings  were 
achieved. 
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RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

A  Message  of  Consolation. 

In  "  Peace  at  Eventide  "  (Messrs.  Methuen 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  36,  Essex  Street,  W.C, 
price  IS.  net).  Dr.  Helen  Keller  has  published 
the  first  English  edition  of  a  booklet  issued 
by  her  in  America  about  three  years  ago. 
Its  purpose  is  to  bring  a  message  of  consola- 
tion to  "  those  who  at  eventide  cannot  see 
for  weeping  their  loved  ones  leaning  over 
the  ramparts  of  heaven  to  greet  them." 
She  draws  comfort  in  the  face  of  loss  and 
bereavement  from  her  certainty  that  those 
she  has  cared  for  and  lost  are  still  with  her 
in  spirit,  and  that  for  them  death  has  but 
brought  deliverance  from  the  prison-house 
of  pain,  and  entrance  into  a  fuller  life,  with 
high  tasks  for  accomplishment. 

The  message  which  the  book  proclaims 
rings  all  the  truer  because  it  is  from  the  pen 
of  a  woman  who,  judged  by  ordinary 
standards,  has  so  heavy  a  burden  to  carry. 
To  the  sad  heart  perhaps  the  doctrine  she 
preaches  might  seem  too  facile  if  it  had  come 
from  the  pen  of  an  ordinary  writer,  but 
because  the  darkness  and  silence  could  not 
hold  Miss  Keller's  spirit  captive  she  has  the 
right  to  claim  with  assurance  that  the 
spiritual  is  the  real,  and  that  death  can  only 
be  a  gate  to  fuller  and  more  untrammelled 
Hfe. 

Kiosks  in  Germany. 

In  an  interesting  article  in  a  German 
magazine.  Dr.  Peyer  describes  the  movement 
to  establish  kiosks  for  the  blind  in  Berlin 
and  five  other  centres.  The  sites  became 
available  through  the  public-spirited  action 
of  the  original  owners,  who  voluntarily 
relinquished  them  in  favour  of  the  blind, 
the  town  authorities  agreed  to  reduce  rents 
by  50  per  cent.,  and  the  Berlin  police  have 
special  instructions  to  protect  the  blind 
salesman  by  seeing  that  no  sighted  vendor 
sets  up  in  his  near  neighbourhood.  The 
goods  sold  are  newspapers  and  magazines, 
except  in  one  instance,  where  the  sale  of 
refreshments  is  carried  on.  Owing  to  "  the 
terribly  bad  economic  conditions,"  the  blind 
salesmen  are  finding  trade  very  difficult, 
in  spite   of  the   concessions   made  in   their 


interests,  and  the  Committee  set  up  in  Berlin 
to  consider  the  whole  question  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  kiosks  could  only  offer  a 
very  hmited  outlet.  The  article  is  well 
illustrated  with  photographs  of  the  blind 
kiosk-holders  at  work. 

An  Experiment  in  Wholesale  Selling. 

An  interesting  article  by  Miss  O'Hara, 
Sales  Assistant  to  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  appeared  in  the 
December  issue  of  "  The  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  "  ;  it  describes  the  attempt  of  the 
Commission  to  break  away  altogether  from 
the  appeal  to  sympathy  in  selling  blind- 
made  goods,  and  to  substitute  sales  on  a 
commercial  basis. 

Rugs  were  chosen  as  the  article  for  the 
initial  experiment,  and  buyers,  representative 
of  New  York  stores,  were  invited  to  meet, 
and  to  inspect  sample  rugs.  Most  were 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
impracticable  from  the  buyer's  point  of  view, 
though  they  had  been  popular  in  retail  sales, 
and  after  some  discussion  it  was  decided 
that  a  standardised  rag  rug  would  have  the 
best  chance  on  the  market.  A  trade  name  was 
taken,  and  a  salesman  of  good  experience 
engaged,  but  although  he  secured  a  few  good 
orders,  the  experiment  was  not  a  success, 
partly  owing  to  trade  depression,  and  the 
salesman  gave  up  the  job. 

Miss  O'Hara  was  then  put  in  charge,  and 
decided  to  start  with  three  lines.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  rugs,  these  included  wooden  toys 
(a  recent  venture  of  two  blind  workshops)  and 
woven  goods,  of  particularly  high  standard. 
The  nigs,  however,  owing  to  foreign  com- 
petition and  the  appearance  of  a  rival  on 
the  market,  proved  a  failure,  and  it  was  not 
possible  to  modify  the  type  offered  to  meet 
a  changing  demand. 

The  wooden  toys  were  of  two  kinds,  one 
suitable  for  kindergartens  rather  than 
ordinary  toy-shops,  but  both  of  excellent 
quality.  Initial  orders  for  the  former  were 
promising,  but  rush  orders  proved  too  much 
for  the  handicapped  worker,  who  finds  it 
more  difticult  to  cope  with  sudden  pressure 
of  work  than  the  normal  employee.  With 
regard  to  the  second  type,  the  downward 
trend  of  prices  which  has  marked  the  past 
year  meant  that  Miss  O'Hara  could  not  get 
wholesale  orders  at  a  figure  acceptable    to 
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the  blind  workshop,  and  on  one  occasion 
her  efforts  to  get  the  workshop  to  modify  its 
model  to  meet  a  customer's  requirements 
were  unsuccessful,  and  led  to  the  loss  of  the 
prospective  order. 

With  her  third  venture,  however,  which 
was  that  of  woven  baby  blankets,  she  was 
much  more  successful ;  she  had  a  number 
of  models  to  show,  prices  were  graduated  to 
meet  the  buyers'  demands,  and  the  quality 
of  the  work  remained  uniformly  excellent. 
While  up  to  the  present  the  wholesale 
orders  obtained  have  not  brought  much  profit 
to  the  workshop  concerned,  they  have  kept 
the  blind  weavers  steadily  at  work,  and  the 
future  is  a  promising  one. 

Miss  O'Hara  ends  her  article  by  pointing 
out  five  of  the  main  considerations  which 
must  be  borne  in  mind  if  wholesale  selling  is 
to  be  a  success.  The  quality  of  the  sample 
submitted  to  buyers,  and  the  goods  that 
follow  upon  it  if  an  order  is  secured,  m.ust 
alike  be  excellent  ;  the  price  must  be  one  to 
appeal  to  the  buyer  as  a  business  proposition  ; 
style  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
changing  fashions  must  be  critically  watched ; 
ability  to  deliver  quickly  on  receipt  of  an 
order  is  very  desirable  ;  and  finally,  the 
personal  contacts  that  are  established  with 
the  buyer  must  be  as  cordial  as  possible. 
"  Time  and  patience,  patience  and  time,  and 
more  time  and  patience  "  are  of  the  essence 
of  the  matter  in  the  writer's  view. 

PERSONALIA 

Mr.  W.  Stone,  F.E.I.S.,  headmaster  of 
the  Edinburgh  Royal  Blind  School  at  West 
Craigmillar,  retired  at  the  end  of  the  year 
under  the  age  limit.  In  appreciation  of 
his  services  to  the  education  of  the  blind,  Mr. 
Stone  was  presented  with  a  silver  coffee  jug 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Blind  School  committee 
held  at  West  Craigmillar.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Burns,  C.B.E.,  chairman  of  the  Institution, 
presided,  and  the  presentation  was  made  by 
Professor  Mackinnon,  convener  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  J.  0.  White,  headmaster  since  1909  of 
the  Royal  School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Children,  Margate,  retired  last  month,  when 
a  luncheon  was  given  at  the  school  in  his 
honour.  He  has  over  50  years'  service  to  his 
credit,  and  is  one  of  the  best-known  manual 


teachers  in  the  country — his  first  headmaster- 
ship  being  at  Sheffield  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Swayne  has  been  appointed  as 
successor  to  Mr.  J.  O.  White  at  Margate. 
He  was  formerly  headmaster  of  the  Leeds 
Education  Authority's  School  for  Blind  and 
Deaf  Children. 

Dr.  P.  M.  Evans,  Clerk  to  the  Cloth- 
workers'  Company,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  Chairman  of  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  for  the  Blind,  the  South 
Eastern  and  London  Counties  Association 
for  the  Blind,  the  Greater  London  Fund, 
th°  Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind, 
and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  has  been  awarded  the  C.B.E. 

REVLEWS 
REPORTS 

Home. 

Braille  Chess  Association. 

-  The  first  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1931- 
32  has  just  reached  us,  and  shows  that  a  very 
promising  beginning  has  been  made.  The 
year  closed  with  a  membership  of  20  ;  45 
games  have  been  reported,  including  19 
tournaments  and  9  matches,  one  of  12 
boards  with  the  British  Correspondence 
Chess  Association,  which  began  on  May  2nd, 
and  one  of  16  boards  with  the  Smiday 
Referee  Chess  Club,  which  began  on 
September  26tli. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Association 
is  the  encouragement  of  the  more  serious 
study  of  chess  in  Schools  for  the  Blind  ;  in 
furtherance  of  this,  a  Chess  Class  was  formed 
last  winter  at  the  Royal  Midland  Institution, 
Nottingham,  and  has  proved  a  great  success. 

"  Modern  Master  Play  "  (Yates  and  Winter) 
is  being  stereotyped,  and  a  Braille  copy  of 
"  Pocket  Guide  to  the  Chess  Openings  " 
(Griffiths  and  White)  is  also  on  sale  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  2s.  net, 
while  the  National  Library  has  a  copy  of 
Lasker's  "  Chess  Strategy." 

Anyone  interested  in  this  new  and  flourish- 
ing Chess  Association  is  invited  to  com- 
municate with  its  Secretary,  Ernest  Eaton, 
157,  Whippendell  Road,  Watford,  Herts. 
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The  British  "Wireless  for  the  Blind"  Fund. 

The  Report  for  the  year  ending  November, 
1932,  speaks  of  the  magnificent  response  to 
the  appeal  broadcast  by  Lord  Snowden, 
when  over  ;^4,5oo  was  raised.  A  new  need 
has  grown  up  during  the  year,  and  the 
Committee  has  had  to  ask  for  money  suffi- 
cient to  supply  another  2,800  sets,  the  total 
sum  needed  being  about  ;^5,300.  Since  the 
Fund  began  its  work  in  1929,  21,500  wireless 
set?have  been  provided,  and  of  this  total  over 
3,000  were  distributed  in  1932.  The  Com- 
mittee in  its  Report  expresses  gratitude  to 
the  B.B.C.  for  allowing  broadcast  appeals  to 
be  made,  to  the  Radio  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  wireless  trade  generally  for 
invaluable  help  in  many  ways,  to  the 
Counties  Associations,  and  to  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 


Imperial. 

Madras  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  First  Annual  Report  of  any  organisa- 
tion is  generally  interesting,  and  that  of  the 
Madras  Association  for  1931-32  in  no 
way  disappoints  our  expectations.  The 
Victory  Memorial  School,  founded  by  the 
Association,  began  its  work  at  the  end  of 
1930  with  17  pupils,  and  within  twelve 
months  was  caring  for  50  blind  persons, 
20  in  the  school,  13  under  training,  and  17 
in  the  workshop.  Mr.  Bell,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Edinburgh  Blind 
Asylum,  is  the  Principal,  and  his  account 
of  the  work  done  is  full  of  interest.  In  the 
training  department,  the  work  is  done  in 
close  co-operation  with  the  Palamcottah 
Blind  School,  several  of  whose  pupils  pass  on 
to  Madras.  Goods  to  the  value  of  about 
2,000  rupees  were  made  in  the  training 
department  during  the  year,  and  sales 
amounting  to  about  1,500  rupees  were 
effected.  One  of  the  main  tasks  the  school 
sets  itself  is  the  training  of  the  young  blind 
in  the  proper  employment  of  leisure,  and  the 
encouragement  of  games,  physical  exercises, 
and  reading.  The  School  was  visited  by  the 
Governor  of  Madras  during  the  year,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  Inspector  of 
Industrial  Schools  reported  as  follows  : 
"  Industries  are  well  taught,  and  the  finished 
work  finds  a  ready  sale  .  .  .  the  school  may 
be  said  to  have  made  an  excellent  start." 


National    Council    for    the    Welfare   of   the 
Blind  in  Ireland:  South  Tipperary  Branch. 

The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  South 
Tipperary  Branch  of  the  National  Council 
shows  that  a  very  hopeful  beginning  has 
been  made  in  the  work  and  a  Register  of 
136  bhnd  persons  has  been  drawn  up.  Atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  by  the  Committee  to  the 
importance  of  proper  eye-inspection  by  the 
medical  officers  of  schools,  displays  of  work 
done  by  the  blind  have  been  held  at  various 
centres,  pensions  and  allowances  have  been 
secured  for  those  entitled  to  them,  social 
gatherings  of  the  blind  have  been  held, 
home-visiting  has  been  undertaken  and 
handicrafts  taught.  An  interesting  summary 
is  given  of  individual  cases  who  have  been 
helped. 

The  Varona  Suarez   School   for  the  Blind, 
Cuba,  West  Indies. 

A  Report  of  this  School,  which  is  for 
children  of  both  sexes,  is  generally  issued 
every  two  years,  but  that  for  1932  deals  with 
the  four  preceding  years,  as  in  1930  plans 
for  the  amalgamation  of  the  School  with  the 
Santos  Fernandez  Institute  were  under  con- 
sideration. The  amalgamation  is  now  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  the  blind  are  housed 
in  a  building  of  their  own  with  a  pleasant 
garden,  in  Vv'hich  there  are  swings,  see-saws 
and  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  apparatus. 

Foreign. 

Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind,  Shanghai. 

Under  the  title  "  It  is  the  Soul  that  Sees," 
the  Shanghai  Institution  has  just  issued  a 
pamphlet  describing  its  20  years'  work, 
first  tinder  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  Fryer, 
who  came  to  China  in  1861  and  for  nearly 
40  years  devoted  himself  to  uplift  of  the 
Chinese  people,  and  now  under  that  of  his 
son,  Mr.  George  Fryer.  There  are  50  pupils 
in  the  school,  who  come  from  all  parts  of 
China,  and  are  admitted  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  14,  to  receive  primary  education  ; 
they  may  later  be  trained  in  cane  furniture 
making,  or  in  music,  and  the  workshop 
belonging  to  the  Institution  employs  12 
full-time  workers.  The  pamphlet  relies  upon 
pictures  rather  than  letterpress  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  progress  made,  and  we  are  shown 
photographs  of  the  boys  in  their  quadrangle, 
the  dining-rooms  and  dormitories  of  the 
primary  department,  the  school-band  in 
its   smart   white   uniform,    a   corner   of   the 
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stereotyping  and  printing  room,  the  show- 
room attached  to  the  workshop,  and  several 
groups  of  boys  at  drill. 

ANNOIINOMINTS 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND 
NEW    PUBLICATIONS 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 

s.    d. 
DANCE— 

11.842  Evans,     T.     Let's    all    sing    like    the 

Birdies  Sing!    Song-Waltz     .  .  ..20 

11.843  Loeb,  J.  J.     Masquerade,  Song-Waltz.  .      2     o 

11.844  Rose,  P.  de,  and  Harold,  C.     Nightfall, 

Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  . .  ..20 

11.845  Woods,   Campbell  and   Connelly.     The 

Old  Kitchen  Kettle,  Song  Fox-Trot     2     o 

BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 

to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 

the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 

EDUCATIONAL— MATHEMATICS—  s.    d. 

11,573-11,576  Pupils'  Class-Book  of  Arith- 
metic, Book  5,  by  E.  J.  S.  Lay. 
Grade  2,  Intermediate  size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Stiff  covers.     4  vols.     B.218     5     9 

FICTION— 

11,582-11,588  Angel  Pavement,  by  J.  B. 
Priestley.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  7  vols. 
F.405 59 

11,579-11,581  At  the  Villa  Rose,  by  A.  E.  W. 
Mason.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  3  vols. 
F.170 59 

11,551-11,553  Over  Bemerton's,  by  E.  V. 
Lucas.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  3  vols. 
F.157 5     3 

1 1. 554-1 1.557  Sunset  Pass,  by  Zane  Grey. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  4  vols.     F.214  .  .      56 

MISCELLANEOUS—  s.    d. 

Almanack,  1933,  pamphlet        . .  . .  ..26 

Calendar,  1933     . .  . .  . .  . .  ..06 

Scripture  Union  Portions,  1933  pamphlet     . .     09 

per  vol. 

NATURAL   HISTORY—  s.    d. 

II, 5JJ-11, ^78  Friend  o'  Man,  The.  Grade  2, 
Large  size,  Interpointed  Paper 
Covers,  2  vols.  F.85 . .  . .  ..46 

MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The   following  work   has   been   published   during  the 
month  : — 

s.    d. 
3,285-3,288     Jesus    of    Nazareth,    by    Charles 

Gore,  4  vols.  (Limited  Edition),  per  vol.     9     o 
3,289-3,295     Clementina,  by  A.  E.  W.  Mason, 

7  vols.  (Limited  Edition),  per  vol.       .  .      90 
3,372     Daily  Text  Calendar         . .  . .  ..46 

Pocket  Date  Calendar      . .  . .  ..06 


NATIONAL   INSTITUTE    STUDENTS'    LIBRARY. 

ADDITIONS. 
BIOGRAPHY.  Vols. 

Marshall  Hall,  Sir  Edward,  by  E.  Marjoribanks       8 
ECONOMICS. 

Dalton,  H.     Principles  of  Public  Finance  .  .        3 

ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

Cross,  W.     Four  Contemporary  Novelists         . .        2 
ESSAYS    AND    BELLES    LETTERS. 

Huxley,  Aldous.     Music  at  Night  .  .  . .        2 

MacCarthy,  Desmond.     Portraits  .  .  .  ■        4 

Strachey,  J.  St.  Loe.     River  of  Life       . .  . .        4 

HISTORY. 

Duclaux,  Mme  (A.  Mary  F.  Robinson).     End  of 
the  Middle  Ages .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .        5 

Mowat,  R.  B.     History  of  Great  Britain  from 
the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Outbreak  of  the 
Great  War  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..11 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Armstrong,  H.  C.     Turkey  and  Syria  re-born  . .        3 

Yeats-Brown,  F.     Golden  Horn  .  .  . .  . .        3 

POETRY    AND    DRAMA. 

Chaucer.     Prologue,  Knight's  Tale,  etc.  (Ed.  R. 

Morris) 6 

SOCIAL    SCIENCE. 

Somervell,    D.    C.     English    Thought    in     the 
Nineteenth  Century       .  .  . .  . .  . .        3 

THEOLOGY    AND    RELIGIONS. 

Moffatt,  J.  Theology  of  the  Gospels       . .  . .        3 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE    MUSIC    STUDENT'S 
LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
CHURCH. 

Brewer,  A.  Herbert.     Evening  Service  in  F  (287). 
Ireland,  J.     Communion  Service  in  C  (288). 

Evening  Service  in  F  (289). 
Wesley,  S.  S.     Communion  Service  in  E  (290). 
Evening  Service  in  E  (291). 
ORGAN. 

Karg-Elert.     Antiphonie  in  A,  Op.  65  (292). 
PIANO. 

Brahms.     Sonata  in  F  minor.  Op.  5  (293). 
Dale,  B.  J.     Finale  from  Sonata  in  D  minor  (294). 
Dohnanyi.     Rhapsody    No.    2    in    F    sharp    minor. 
Op.  II  (295). 
Rhapsody    No.    4    in    E    fiat    minor, 
Op.  II  (296). 
Haydn.     Symphonies  (arr.  by  F.  Spigl) — 

No.  I  in  E  flat  (297).  ,    . 

No.  3  in  E  flat  (298). 
Schubert.     Sonata    No.    7    in    A    minor,    Op.    164 
(edited  by  Franklin  Taylor)  (299).    . 
Fantasia  or  Sonata,   Op.   78   (edited  by 
F.  Liszt)  (300). 
Weber.     Sonata  No.  2  in  A  flat.  Op.  39  (edited  by 

F.  Liszt)  (301). 
Wolstenholme,  W.     Sonata  in  E  flat  minor  (302). 
VIOLIN    AND    PIANO. 

Bach.     Bourree  in  G  (303). 
Bach-Heim.     Aria  on  the  G  string  (304). 
Brahms.     Concerto  in  D  (Violin  part  only)  (305). 
Carse,  Adam.     Sonatina  in  G  minor — 
Violin  Part  (306). 
Piano  Part  (307). 
Debussy.     Sonata,  in  G  minor  (308). 
Scott,  Cyril.     Sonata,  Op.  59  (Violin  Part  only)  (309). 
ORCHESTRA    AND    PIANO. 

Schumann.     Concerto    in    A    minor     (Piano    Part 
only)  (310). 
VOCAL   MUSIC. 

Henschel,  G.    Progressive  Studies  for  Medium  Voice — 
Part  I  (311). 
Part  2  (312). 
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SONG. 

Mendelssohn.     Infelice  (Soprano)  (313).  ■  " 

DUETS. 

Offenbach.     Night    of    Stars    and    Night    of    Love! 

(Soprano  and  Baritone)  (314). 
Squire,    \V.    H.     Mountain    Lovers    (Soprano    and 

Baritone)  (315). 
THEORY    AND    MUSIC    LITERATURE. 
Buck,  Percy  C.     History  of  Music  (316). 
Grace,    Harvej^.     The    Complete    Organist,    3    vols, 

(317-319). 
Hadow,  W.  H.     English  Music,  2  vols.  (320,  321). 
Holmes,    Edward.     The    Life    of    Mozart,    7    vols. 

(322-328). 
Howes,  F.     Appreciation  of  Music,  2  vols.  (329,  330). 
Knight,  H.  T.     The  Structure  of  the  1928  Liturgy 

(331)- 
Nalder,  Lawrence  M.     The  Modern  Piano  (a  useful 

guide  for  tuners),  3  vols.  (332-334). 
Scholes,    Percy.     TThe    Listener's    Guide    to    Music 

2  vols.  (335,  336). 
Various     Authors.     Principles     of     Player     Action 

Operation    (used    at    the    Music    Trades    School, 

Northern  Polytechnic)  (337). 

NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
ADDITIONS. 
FICTION.  Vols. 

Adair,  C.     Golden  Mists   .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

Ainsworth,  W.  Harrison.     Jack  Sheppard         .  .  8 
Bennett,    Arnold.     Night    Visitor    and    Other 

Stories      .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  6 

Conyers,  Dorothea.     Managing  Ariadne             .  .  5 
Cronin,  A.  J.     Hatter's  Castle     ..           ..           ..11 

Dashwood,  Jane.     Three  Daughters       .  .           . .  4 

Davidson,  Margery  Maitland.     Full  Board        .  .  4 

De  La  Roche,  Mazo.     Finch's  Fortune               .  .  7 
Ertz,    Susan.     And    Then    Face    To    F"ace    and 

Other  Stories       .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

Farjeon,  J.  J.     The  Crooks'  Shadow      .  .           .  .  4 

Fletcher,  J.  S.     The  Chestermarke  Instinct      . .  4 

Forrester,  Mary.     The  Gleam      . .           . .           .  .  4 

Jepson,  Edgar.     Hundred  Thousand  Guineas  .  .  3 

*Lowndes,  Mrs.  Belloc.     Letty  Lynton. .           .  .  4 

Lytton,  Lord.     Paul  Clifford        .  .           . .           .  .  9 

Macaulay,  Rose.     Views  and  Vagabonds           . .  4 

Mackenzie,  Compton.     Our  Street           . .           .  .  4 

Maxwell,  W.  B.     Amos  The  Wanderer  . .           .  .  4 

Oppenheim,  E.  Piii'lips.     Matorni's  Vineyard  .  .  4 

Perrin,  Alice.     Other  Sheep         . .           . .           .  .  2 

Phillpotts,  Eden.     Broom  Squires           .  .           .  .  2 

Preedy,  George.     The  Devil  Snar'd        . .           . .  2 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  Baillie.     King's  Widow              . .  4 

Rinehart,  Mary  R.     Mystery  Lamp        . .           . .  5 

Sherriif,  R.  C.     Fortnight  in  September             . .  5 

Silberrad,  Una  L.     In  the  Course  of  Years        .  .  5 

Went  worth,  Patricia.     Danger  Calling  . .           . .  4 

*Wodehouse,  P.  G.     Big  Money  . .           .  .           . .  4 

Wodehouse,    P.    G.     Man    Upstairs   and    Other 

Stories      .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           . .  5 

Young,  E.  H.     Moor  Fires           . .          . .          .  .  5 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

St.    Alphonsus    Liguori.     Visits    to    the    Most 
Blessed  Sacrament  and  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 

Mary         I 

Bailey,    John.     Shakespeare    (English   Heritage 

Series)       . .           . .          . .           .  .           . .           .  .  4 

Blunden,  Edmund.     Face  of  England,  in  a  Series 
of    Occasional    Sketches     (English    Heritage 

Series)        .  .           .  .           . .           .  .           . .           .  .  2 

Borel,  H.     Rhythm  of  Life,  Based  on  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Lao-Tse  (Trans.  M.  E.  Reynolds)   . .  i 
Byron,  Lord.     Don  Juan              . .          . .           . .  7 

*  Stereotyped  books. 


Capek,  Karel.     Letters  From  Spain  (Trans.  Paul  Vols. 

Selver)      . .          . .          .  .          . .          . .          . .  2 

Chatterton,    E.    Keble.     Captain    John    Smith 

1580-1631  (Golden  Hind  Series)           ..           ..  5 
Chaucer,   E.    (Ed.   W.   W.   Skeat).     Canterbury 

Tales  (in  continuation)  .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  i_8 

(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial). 

Collins,  Mabel.     Fragments  of  Thought  and  Life  i 

Gibbs,  Sir  Philip.     Since  Then 8 

Graves,  Robert.     Good-bye  To  All  That            . .  6 
Hodson,   J.  L.     Quo  Vadis  :    Where  is  Science 

Leading  Us  ?     (From  the   News   Chronicle  of 

1932)         I 

Melville,  L.     In  the  Days  of  Queen  Anne          .  .  3 

Norwood,  C.     The  English  Educational  Sj-stem  i 

Salter,  Sir  A.     Recovery  .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

Schumacher.    K.   von.    'The   Du   Barry   (Trans. 

Dorothy  M.  Richardson)            ..         \.          ..  3 

Size,  Nicholas.  Shelagh  of  Eskdale  .  .  .  .  i 
JUVENILE. 

"  Brenda."     Nothing  To  Nobody            ..           ..  2 
Kastner,  E.     Emil  and  the  Detectives  (With  an 

Introduction  by  Walter  de  la  Mare)    .  .          .  .  2 

Reed,  T.  B.     School  Ghost  and  Other  Stories  .  .  3 

Williamson,  T.     Opening  Davy  Jones's  Locker  4 
GRADE  III. 

Schweitzer,  A.     More  from  the  Primeval  Forest  2 
MOON. 

Aldrich,  Bess.  S.     White  Bird  Flying    . .           . .  6 

Barnes,  M.  A.     Years  of  Grace    .  .           .  .           .  .  11 

Doyle,  Sir  A.  Conan.     Hound  of  the  Baskervilles  4 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  MARCH,  1933. 

The  next  ILxamination  for  Gardner's  Trust  Scholar- 
ships of  the  annual  value  of  /40,  tenable  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.19, 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  the  4th  March,  and  Monday, 
the  6th  March.  Candidates  must  have  reached  the  age 
of  16  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  Examination,  must 
have  resided  in  England  or  Wales  for  the  last  five  years, 
and  be  intending  to  remain  so  resident.  Application 
should  be  made  to  the  Principal  on  or  before  Saturday, 
the  1 8th  February,  or  the  candidate's  name  will  not  be 
placed  on  the  list. 

COLLEGE    OF    TEACHERS    OF    THE    BLIND. 

NATIONAL    DIPLOMA    FOR    BLIND    PIANOFORTE 

TUNERS. 

The  next  examination  for  the  Diploma  will  be  held 
on  March  29th,  1933.  Forms  of  application  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Hon.  Registrar  of  the  College, 
224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  i,  and  must 
be  returned  not  later  than  February  28th,  1933. 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

BLIND  SHORTHAND  TYPISTS  at  the  NIB. 
Typing  Bureau,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i, 
will  type  your  correspondence,  articles,  etc.,  at  reason- 
able charges.     Particulars  on  request. 

BLIND    GERMAN    TEACHER    OF    ENGLISH    in 

Hamburg  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  English  teacher 
or  student  of  German  with  a  view  to  making  a  mutual 
exchange  arrangement,  whereby  he  and  his  guide 
would  be  boarded  for  two  or  three  months  in  England 
in  the  summer  of  1933,  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of 
English.  In  return  he  offers  accommodation  in 
Hamburg  for  a  similar  period.  Anyone  interested 
should  write  to  the  Editor,  The  New  Beacon,  224, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  i,  giving  full 
particulars  of  facilities  offered  and  suitable  dates. 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St,  Albans),  Ltd.,  22-24,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.4. 
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HOME    TEACHING. 

By   S.    W.   STARLING, 
General   Superintendent   and   Secretary,   Birmingham   Royal  Institution  for   the   Blind. 

THE  history  of  Home  Teaching  can  be  traced  back  as  far  as  1834,  when  the 
first  organisation  for  that  purpose  was  established.  Apart  from  this  and  the 
work  of  other  similar  organisations,  which  were  afterwards  founded,  together 
with  the  desultory  service  carried  on  by  some  of  the  large  Institutions  to  the 
needy  blind,  no  general  plan  existed  for  rendering  service  to  this  class  of  the 
blind  community  until  after  the  year  1919. 
With  the  inclusion  of  Home  Teachers  in  the  grant-earning  services  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health,  which  started  in  that  year,  and  the  agreements  since  made  by  Local 
Authorities  to  support  this  work  financially,  the  Home  Teaching  Service,  as  we  understand  it 
to-day,  gradually  came  into  being. 

Its  object  is  to  secure  financial  assistance  and  also  regular  visits  to  all  unemployable 
blind  persons  who  wish  to  be  visited,  and  to  render  the  almost  illimitable  services  which  lie 
within  the  scope  of  the  Home  Teacher. 

Included  in  the  category  of  those  to  be  visited  are  all  blind  persons  who  are  not  pupils 
or  trainees  at  a  Blind  Institution,  Workshop  Employees  and  Home  Workers,  or  those  employed 
elsewhere.  Most  of  the  people  on  the  Visiting  List  of  Home  Teachers  are  elderly,  the  majority 
being  over  50  years  of  age  and  recipients  of  the  Blind  Old  Age  Pension.  There  should  also 
be  included  all  children  awaiting  admission  to  Blind  Schools,  and  those  mentally  or  physically 
unsuited  for  such  schools. 

The  field  should  not  embrace  Home  W'orkers,  who  are  or  should  be  trained  persons  capable 
of  contributing  to  their  own  independence  through  the  occupations  which  they  have  been 
taught.  They  are  the  concern  of  another  section  of  our  work  and  therefore  of  another  class 
of  officer  employed  for  that  purpose. 

An  extensive  sphere  of  useful  service  lies  open  to  the  Home  Teacher.  Of  all  our  services 
to  the  blind  this  branch  of  our  work  is  more  of  a  social  service,  and  therefore  those  appointed 
to  visit  are  in  actual  fact  social  workers  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term. 

As  the  name  implies,  the  Visitor  should  be  a  teacher.  The  subjects  to  be  taught  should 
include  Moon  Type,  which  naturally  will  be  the  most  popular,  especially  with  the  elderly  ; 
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but  some  can  be  encouraged  to  learn  to  read 
Braille,  while  a  few  may  also  be  taught  te 
writ-it.  The  deaf-blind  should  be  taught  the 
Manual  Alphabet.  Pastime  occupations 
should  also  be  taught,  such  as  a  little  pulp 
cane  work,  which  will  include  small  baskets, 
trays  with  wooden  bottoms,  chair-seating, 
rag  and  wool  rug-making,  simple  netting, 
bead  and  raffia  work  and  hand-knitting. 

During  her  visits  the  Home  Teacher  should 
exercise  her  knowledge  of  hygiene.  She 
should  give  advice  about  health  matters  with 
particular  regard  to  the  cleanliness  of  the 
house,  and  person,  ventilation  and  diet. 
Also  the  advantage  of  taking  plenty  of  out- 
door exercise.  The  resources  of  the  Home 
Teacher  should  be  employed  in  obtaining 
as  much  help  as  possible  from  voluntary 
workers  so  that  the  blind  can  be  taken  for 
regular  walks. 

The  weekly  record  of  visits  should  include 
particulars  of  special  cases  who  are  recom- 
mended for  a  change,  so  that  the  organisa- 
tion concerned  can  arrange  where  necessary 
for  the  persons  to  be  sent  to  a  suitable 
holiday  home.  Those  on  the  Visiting  List 
should  be  encouraged  to  contribute  to  a 
Hospital  Fund  where  such  exists,  so  that 
hospital  treatment  will  always  be  forth- 
coming. Where  no  such  fund  is  inaugurated, 
the  influence  of  the  Home  Teacher  should  be 
used  in  arranging  for  the  admission  of  sick 
blind  persons  to  a  suitable  dispensary  or 
hospital  when  the  necessity  arises.  Close 
touch  should  also  be  kept  with  all  local 
charitable  organisations  from  which  blir.d 
persons  can  obtain  benefit. 

Of  all  the  duties  to  be  undertaken  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  is  to  encourage 
and  persuade  all  the  blind  to  keep  up  the 
pastimes  or  occupations  they  formerly  en- 
joyed, the  women  to  continue  their  hand- 
knitting,  sewing  and  particularly  their  house- 
hold duties,  and  the  men  to  continue  their 
gardening,  carpentry,  wireless  construction 
and  odd  jobs  about  the  house.  The  Home 
Teacher  can  do  more  good  in  this  latter 
direction  than  in  any  other  sphere  of  her 
work. 

The  parents  of  the  pre-school  child  should 
be  advised  to  foster  the  spirit  of  independence 
in  their  blind  children,  and  shun  any  ten- 
dency to  coddling.  Where  parents  are  pre- 
judiced against  blind  schools  the  Home 
Teacher  should  use  her  persuasive  influence, 


and  where  necessary  arrange  for  a  visit  by 
the  parents  to  the  nearest  blind  school,  where 
they  can  see  for  themselves  the  happ^'  condi- 
tions under  which  the  children  live. 

Home  Teachers  can  also  help  to  collect 
discarded  clothing,  and  either  they  or  their 
friends  make  such  alterations  as  are  neces- 
sary. 

Then  there  are  the  articles  made  by  the 
unemployable  blind  to  dispose  of.  The  Home 
Teacher  can  perform  useful  service  in  en- 
couraging friends  to  buy  these  small  commo- 
dities. 

While  it  is  generally  agreed  that  it  is  good 
for  the  blind  to  associate  as  much  as  possible 
with  their  seeing  friends,  it  is  not  always  an 
easy  matter  especially  with  the  elderly 
unemployable  blind.  The  Social  Centre 
helps  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  It  also 
opens  up  the  possibility  of  enlarging  the 
blind  persons'  outlook  and  their  circle  of 
friends.  These  functions  form  occasions  on 
which  the  blind  can  receive  encouragement 
and  help  and  enlightenment  from  the  officers 
in  charge,  many  of  whom  ma}^  be  voluntary 
helpers  whose  services  are  enlisted  to  aug- 
ment that  of  the  regular  Home  Teacher  who 
is  responsible  for  the  organisation  of  this 
particular  section  of  the  work.  It  is  often 
found  that  where  a  person  cannot  be  per- 
suaded to  learn  a  handicraft  in  his  or  her 
home  that  difliculty  is  dispelled  in  a  Social 
Centre.  The  fact  that  others  there  are  em- 
ploying themselves  usefully  will  be  the  means 
of  urging  the  nervous  or  reticent  to  follow 
suit.  Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
playing  games  such  as  cards,  dominoes,  chess 
ordraughts,  will  live  again  through  the  oppor- 
tunities the  Centre  affords  of  reviving  their 
familiar  and  popular  pastimes.  Then  again, 
those  who  have  never  played  before  can  be 
taught  to  play,  encouraged  by  those  who  can. 

The  Social  Centre  is  usually  held  once  a 
week  in  a  hired  room  centrally  situated,  and 
is  open  for  an  afternoon  session.  Music  is 
alwa^/s  a  great  attraction  at  these  Centres. 
A  concert  should  be  arranged  periodically 
with  plenty  of  community  singing.  Unfor- 
tunately all  the  visited  blind  cannot  attend 
these  Centres.  In  rural  areas  the  distances 
to  be  travelled  are  too  great,  while  in  the 
more  thickly  populated  towns,  where  facili- 
ties for  travelling  are  available,  only  a 
limited  number  are  in  regular  attendance. 
Thus  the  good  that  might  be  done  is  limited 
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by  this  fact,   aiid  only  few  can  enjoA,-  the 
benefits  such  Centres  provide. 

In  many  areas  where  a  Scheme  of  l^ehef 
for  the  unemployable  blind  exists,  an  addi- 
tional duty  is  imposed  upon  the  Home 
Teacher  in  distributing  allowances.  It  is 
true  to  say  that  these  grants  give  the  Home 
Teacher  the  entree  to  the  home  of  the  blind 
person  and  tend  to  make  the  work  a  little 
easier  in  consequence,  and  the  visits  more 
welcome.  Where  such  an  arrangement  exists 
it  means  that  more  visits  are  paid  to  those 
receiving  relief  than  to  others  ;  thus  the 
service  to  the  latter  group  in  consequence  is 
limited,  and  visits  to  them  are  apt  to  become 
less  frequent.  As  more  persons  become 
registered  and  the  number  of  persons  in 
receipt  of  relief  increases,  the  service  is  apt 
to  develop  into  one  of  relief  to  the  detriment 
of  what  is  regarded  as  the  real  function  of 
the  Home  Teacher.  On  the  other  hand  in 
some  areas  almoners  are  appointed,  or  relief 
is  paid  through  the  post,  leaving  Home 
Teachers  free  to  concentrate  on  the  real 
work  for  which  they  were  appointed. 

As  my  readers  will  probably  question  the 
possibility  of  fulfilhng  all  the  duties  enumer- 
ated, let  me  suggest  a  few  of  the  difficulties 
which  lie  in  their  path,  and  which  will  tend 
to  limit  the  extent  to  which  the  service  can 
be  carried. 


In  the  first  plaoe,  as  the  majority  of  those  to 
be  visited  are  mostly  aged  and  infirm,  there 
is  no  desire  on  their  part  to  submit  to  any  form 
of  instruction.  This,  therefore,  precludes 
any  prospect  of  the  Home  Teacher  being 
able  to  exercise  her  teaching  qualifications. 

Secondly,  the  fact  that  few  are  inclined 
to  avail  themselves  of  tuition  will  have  a 
tendency  to  discourage  the  Home  Teacher 
to  exercise  her  skill. 

Although  the  wireless  is  the  greatest  boon 
to  blind  listeners,  and  by  this  means  they  can 
be  kept  in  constant  touch  with  current  events, 
this  fact  will  discourage  any  tendency  to 
learn  to  read  embossed  books. 

Fourthly,  only  the  few  can  attend  a  Social 
Centre,  and  the  majority  must  necessarily 
remain  outside  the  influence  of  this  phase  of 
the  work.  Thus  the  Social  Centre  loses  its 
effectiveness,  and  its  potentialities  for  good 
are  reduced  accordingly. 

Finally  that  as  many  Home  Teachers  have 
a  long  list  of  persons  to  whom  allowances 
have  to  be  distributed,  little  or  no  time  is 
available  for  the  real  social  work  the  service 
is  intended  to  secure. 

While  many,  therefore,  can  derive  help  and 
encouragement  from  this  admirable  service 
of  Home  Teaching,  only  the  comparative 
few  can  participate  to  the  fullest  degree  in 
the  benefits  it  sets  out  to  provide. 


HOME  NEWS 


A  Concert  of  Unique  Interest. — ^An  interesting 
concert,  arranged  on  somewhat  novel  lines  by 
Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield,  will  be  given  in  the  Armi- 
tage  Hall  of  the  National  Institute  at  8  p.m., 
on  Tuesday,  February  28th.  All  the  artists 
will  be  distinguished  blind  musicians  and  a 
portion  of  the  programme  will  be  broadcast  by 
the  B.B.C.  With  a  view  to  illustrating  the 
qualities  of  the  National  Institute's  organ, 
which  has  been  recently  reconstructed,  organ 
music  will  feature  in  each  item.  In  the  second 
and  third  movements  of  Grieg's  Pianoforte 
Concerto,  played  by  Mr.  Thomas  Marshall,  the 
orchestral  parts  will  be  played  on  the  organ  by 
Mr.  H.  G.  Newell.  The  organ  soloists  will  be 
Mr.  H.  V.  Spanner,  Mr.  S.  Kerry  and  Mr. 
J.  Eric  Hunt,  and  the  vocalist  will  be  Mr. 
Sinclair  Logan.  In  addition  to  Grieg's  Concerto, 
the  programme  will  include  songs  by  Bach, 
Stanford,  Vaughan  Williams  and  Wolstenholme 


and  organ  works  by  Bach,  Karg-Elert,  Hollins, 
Kerry,  Charles  Quel  and  Vidor.  Tickets  are 
free,  on  application  to  the  Secretary-General, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 

National  Braille  Reading  Competition. — The 

E.  W.  Austin  Memorial  Reading  Competition 
will  be  held  at  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind,  35,  Great  Smith  Street,  S.W.  i,  on 
Saturday,  April  ist,  and  intending  competitors 
are  asked  to  send  in  their  names  to  the  Secretary, 
at  the  above  address,  as  soon  as  possible, 
stating  for  which  class  they  wish  to  enter.  As 
the  adoption  of  Standard  English  Braille  is  of 
such  recent  date,  passages  in  this  year's  com- 
petition will  be  in  Grade  II  ;  if,  however,  any 
competitor  would  prefer  to  read  Standard 
English  Braille,  he  should  state  this  in  sending 
in  his  application,  and  arrangements  will  be 
made  accordingly. 
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The  classes  are  as  follows  : — 
Adults:      (a)  Ad\'anced.  readers  in  CLaupetitiou 
for  the  Blanesburgh  Cup. 
(b)  Other  readers. 
Juniuri, :     (i)  Under  9  years  of  age. 

(2)  Between  the  ages  of  9  and  12. 

(3)  Between  the  ages  of  12  and  16. 
Juniors  in  Class  (i)  may  have  their  choice  of 
reading  contracted  or  uncontracted  Braille. 

An  Open  Competition  for  the  reading  of 
unseen  passages  from  Boswell's  "  Johnson  " 
will  also  be  held,  and  everybody,  including 
previous  winners  in  any  class,  may  enter  for  this 
event.  Lord  Blanesburgh  has  generously  pre- 
sented an  additional  Silver  Cup  to  be  awarded 
to  the  winner  of  the  Open  Competition. 

The  Reading  Competition  Committee  consists 
of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Dixson,  Mr.  H.  Royston,  Mr. 
J.  de  la  Mare  Rowley,  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Skinner, 
Miss  Jameson,  Mr.  W.  J.  Sharp  (Winner 
of  1932  Competition,  Class  A),  Mr.  G.  Singleton 
(Winner  of  1932  Competition,  Class  B),  Miss 
Pain,  Miss  Prince  (vSecretary). 

As  in  other  years,  we  remind  readers  that  the 
competition  is  one  which  brings  its  own  reward, 
for  the  extracts  selected  for  reading,  whether 
in  prose  or  verse,  are  literature,  and  those  who 
take  part  may  gain  much  from  hearing  the 
interpretation  of  other  entrants.  Further,  the 
competition  is  a  social  event,  cementing  old 
friendships  and  perhaps  initiating  new  ones, 
as  competitors  find  a  common  interest  in  the 
beauties  of  great  literature. 

Third  N.I.B.  Kiosk. — This  month  has  wit- 
nessed the  opening,  at  Queen's  House,  Kingsway, 
of  the  third  Kiosk  run  by  a  blind  man  under  the 
management  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  the  other  two  Kiosks  being  at  Aldwych 
House  and  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  Institute. 
A  fourth  Kiosk  will  shortly  be  opened  at 
Grosvenor  Mansions,  Victoria  Street.  In  each 
case,  the  sites  are  being  lent  by  the  proprietors, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  sites  for  six  more  Kiosks 
will  be  secured  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  word  "  Blintraders  "  has  been  adopted 
as  the  trade  mark  of  the  N.I.B.  Kiosks.  At  the 
new  Kiosk  in  Queen's  House  this  word  is  printed 
in  white  vitreous  enamel  on  a  bronze  plate  on 
the  facia  over  the  serving  counter,  and  the  letters 
of  the  word  form  the  hours  of  an  electric  clock 
over  the  Kiosk. 

The  new  Kiosk  should  do  very  well,  as  Queen's 
House,  which  is  halfway  down  Kingsway, 
contains  the  offices  of  many  leading  businesses, 
including  Mudie's  Library,  the  English  Electric 
Co.,  the  Lamson  Paragon  Supply  Co.,  the  Metal 
Box  Co.,  and  Claudegen  Neon  Signs. 

Grosvenor  Mansions,  where  the  next  Kiosk 
will  be  established,  is  a  centre  for  the  Iron  and 
Associated  Trades. 


Blind  Piper  on  Burns'  Night. — A  lilind  ex- 
serA'ice  man  pijied  in  the  haggis  at  the  Burns' 
supper  of  the  Glasgow  Branch  of  the  Scottish 
National  Institute  for  Blinded  Sailors  and 
Soldiers  in  Queen's  Crescent  on  January  30th. 

Another  blind  member  of  the  Institute 
followed  him  carrying  the  haggis. 

Opening  oJ  Woolwich  Social  Club. — The  Mayor 
of  Woolwich  (Councillor  R.  A.  M.  Walters,  J. P.) 
opened  last  month  a  Social  Club  for  the  Blind 
at  Woolwich.  A  similar  club  was  opened  last 
October  at  Greenwich.  The  Marquis  of  Donegal 
is  president  of  the  Woolwich  Club. 

The  Dixson  Memorial  Fund. — The  Dixson 
Memorial  Fund  will  be  closing  shortly,  and  any 
further  si;bscriptions  should  be  sent  as  soon  as 
possible  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Oke,  27,  Hythe  Road, 
Willesborough,  Ashford,  Kent.  It  will  be 
remembered  that,  in  addition  to  a  great  deal 
of  other  useful  work,  Mr.  Dixson  was  largely 
instrumental  in  securing  cheap  rates  of  postage 
on  embossed  literature. 

Blind  Man's  Appeal  !or  BUnd  Club. — "  Recrea- 
tion— both  mental  and  physical — are  almost 
as  great  a  necessity  to  us  as  our  daily  food." 

So  declared  Captain  W.  Appleby,  one  of 
Newcastle's  war-blinded,  during  an  eloquent 
broadcast  appeal  on  behalf  of  his  sightless 
colleagues  from  the  Newcastle  studio  last 
month. 

His  appeal  was  for  funds  to  meet  the  cost  of 
the  new  premises  of  the  Tyneside  Recreation 
Club,  an  organisation  for  the  blind,  mgently 
needing  .support. 

"  There  are  some  600  civilian  blind  in  the 
city,"  said  Captain  Appleby.  "  I  am  not 
unmindful  that  Newcastle  treats  very  generously 
its  blind — far  in  excess  of  many  local  authorities 
— but  pensions,  however  generous  and  necessary, 
are  not  enough. 

"  I  had  sight  for  ^^  glorious  years,  every 
morning  of  which  I  got  up  happy  and  glad  to 
be  alive.  Then  came  the  war,  and  I  had  to 
fight  the  three  pernicious  evils  that  we  of  the 
blind  world  have  to  face — envy,  hatred  and 
malice. 

"  Through  those  very  things  for  which  I  am 
appealing  on  behalf  of  others,  however,  I  have 
been  able  to  overcome  these  evils  and  become, 
to  use  the  words  of  a  great  writer,  '  Captain  of 
my  own  soul.' 

"  Nobody  but  the  blind  knows  of  the  struggle 
we  have  mentally  with  ourselves  when  unable 
to  get  the  body  and  mind  in  unison  and  healthy 
tune." 

The  Recreation  Club,  he  explained,  is  a  meeting 
groimd  where  the  blind  can  play  certain  games, 
talk  over  each  other's  difficulties,  help  each  other 
by  advice  and  experiences,  and,  in  general, 
organise  such  outdoor  activities,  as  are  possible. 
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Mental  recreation — lectures,  reading  and 
debates — ^is  also  arranged. 

The  club  has  been  at  all  times  self-supporting, 
but  recently  new  and  larger  premises  had  been 
obtained,  and  £600  is  required  to  free  the  build- 
ing from  debt  and  assure  it  for  all  time. 

Inauguration  of  the  Delius  Society. — January 
29th  was  the  71st  birthday  of  Frederick  Delius, 
the  great  blind  composer.  To  celebrate  it  an 
announcement  has  been  made  of  the  formation 
of  a  Delius  Society. 

Inaugurated  by  British  Delius  enthusiasts 
imder  the  presidency  of  Sir  Thomas  Beecham, 
and  with  the  warm  approval  and  co-operation 
of  Delius  himself,  the  Society's  aim  is  to  sponsor 
gramophone  recordings  of  Delius's  great  choral 
and  orchestral  works,  none  of  which  is  now 
available  in  recorded  form. 

As  the  success  of  the  scheme  depends  entirely 
upon  the  public  support  forthcoming,  all 
interested  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
J.  Michaud,  Esq.,  The  Delius  Society,  40, 
Langham  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
W.  I,  as  early  as  possible.  This  being  the  first 
gramophone  society  founded  in  the  interests  of  a 
British  composer,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
British  music-lovers  will  respond  to  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  a  small  measure  of  their 
affection  and  gratitude  towards  Delius. 

The  Tail  Waggers'  Dinner. — A  brilliant  gather- 
ing of  dog  lovers  assembled  at  the  Dorchester 
Hotel,  on  January  20th,  to  celebrate  the  fact 
that  the  Tail  Waggers'  Club  has  now  enrolled 
its  half-millionth  British  member,  and  in  aid 
of  the  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  Fund. 

Professor  Hobday,  Principal  and  Dean  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  presided  at  the  dinner. 

The  toast  of  "  The  Tail-Waggers'  Club  "  was 
given  by  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C,  chairman 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

He  said  he  felt  it  a  great  honour  to  be  asked 
to  propose  this  toast,  though  why  such  a  small 
person  as  himself  amongst  such  a  company  of 
distinguished  people  should  be  chosen,  he  could 
not  make  out.  The  only  reason  that  entitled 
him  to  do  so  was  his  love  and  devotion  to  dogs. 

Sir  Beachcroft  continued  :  "I  want  you  to 
picture  if  you  can,  what  it  means  to  a  blind 
person  having  a  dog,  a  friend,  a  pal,  who  is 
always  with  him  and  always  studying  how  to 
please  him  so  that  his  master  gets  what  he  wants, 
and  not  what  the  dog  wants.  After  I  became 
blind,  I  found  that  a  dog  soon  learns.  After  the 
South  African  War  I  had  a  retriever  and  he  made 
me  imderstand  all  he  wanted.  I  often  thought 
the  dog  had  strayed  from  me  and  so  whistled. 
This  went  on  for  some  time,  and  then  one  day 
the  dog  came  and  dug  me  in  the  hand  as  mxich 
as  to  say,  '  Here  I  am,  you  fool,  what  do  you 
wairt  ?  '     This  dog  always  used  to  take  me  home 


and  stood  up  at  the  gates  and  let  me  know  that 
gates  were  there. 

"  The  Tail-Waggers'  Club  is  interested  in  the 
cause  of  the  blind,  and  has  done  its  best  to 
subscribe  to  it,  and  part  of  the  profits  of  this 
dinner  are  going  to  this  cause,  so  please  help  us. 
Do  remember  what  it  means  to  a  blind  man. 
A  person  who  is  blind  always  has  at  the  back  of 
his  mind  the  thought  that  he  is  bothering  some- 
one, and  with  a  dog,  an  animal  which  only 
looks  to  save  trouble,  a  blind  man  is  ab.solutely 
independent,  and  the  more  he  troubles  the  dog, 
the  more  the  dog  loves  him.  May  we  leave  it 
to  you  to  help  us  and  we  ask  the  |Tail-Waggers 
to  be  our  greatest  supporters.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  founder 
of  the  Tail-Waggers'  Club,  '  Capt.  Hobbs  '." 
(Loud  and  prolonged  applause.) 

Captain  H.  E.  Hobbs  (founder  and  secretary 
of  the  Tail-Waggers'  Club),  who  responded,  said 
that  over  5,000  lost  tail-waggers  had  been 
restored  to  their  owners  with  the  help  of  the 
police  through  the  dogs'  identification  discs. 
They  had  been  able  to  contribute  something  like 
£20,000  towards  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

The  health  of  the  guests  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  T.  M.  Lyon,  and  Sir  Henry  McCardie  replied. 

Those  present  included  : — 

Major-General  Sir  John  Moore  and  Miss 
Marjorie  Moore,  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of 
Holborn,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Hobbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Cruft,  Lady  Drummond-Hay,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  T.  S.  Clack  and  Mrs.  Clack,  Lady  Kitty 
Ritson,  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Towle,  Lady 
Towse,  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Captain  Alan 
Sington,  Mrs.  Robson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keeling, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  T.  Lethbridge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T. 
M.  Lyon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poole  and  Miss  L.  M. 
Shrimpton. 

Validity  of  Blind  Man's  Mark  as  Signature.— 

The  will  of  a  blind  man,  dictated  to  and  trans- 
lated by  a  labourer,  and  signed  with  the  blind 
man's  mark,  was  the  subject  of  a  judgment 
by  Mr.  Justice  Hanna  in  the  High  Court, 
Dublin,  last  month. 

The  case  had  come  before  the  court  on  the 
application  of  Patrick  Dowling,  a  County 
Kildare  man,  who  asked  for  a  grant  of  probate. 

After  reviewing  the  evidence.  Judge  Hanna 
said  the  blind  man  had  made  his  mark  at  the 
foot  or  end  of  the  document,  after  the  whole 
document  had  been  read  over  to  him,  and. 
therefore,  by  operation  of  Section  9  of  the  Wills 
Act,  made  effective  by  due  execution  of  testa- 
mentary words  which  proceded  his  signature. 
Accordingly,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  grant 
should  issue. 

Blind  Voters  in  Ireland.— The  Committee  of  the 
National  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
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have  recently  considered  the  dithculties  which 
confront  the  bUnd  voter.  At  present  a  bhnd 
man's  or  woman's  vote  is  registered  by  the 
presiding  officer,  in  the  presence  of  the  agents, 
at  the  dictation  of  the  bUnd  voter.  Bhnd  voters 
have  a  right  to  insist  that  this  should  take  place 
in  private.  The  difficulty  is  that,  however 
sympathetic  the  officials  may  be,  in  a  crowded 
and  busy  polling  station  it  is  not  always  possible 


to  ensure  strict  ]n-ivacy,  except  at  the  cost  of  a 
long  wait  for  the  blind  voter  (it  has  been  reported 
that  some  blind  persons  waited  several  hours 
to  record  their  votes  at  the  last  election),  and 
it  would  appear  that  some  other  means  of 
voting,  more  suitable  to  blind  persons,  should  be 
devised.  The  Council  is  considering  the  matter, 
and  proposes  to  make  recommendations  with  a 
view  to  the  amendment  of  the  law  in  this  respect. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  NOTES 


SWANSEA. 

It  was  announced  at  the  Swansea  Council 
on  January  i8th,  that  the  Board  of  Education 
had  made  an  order  establishing  a  scheme  under 
the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts  for  the  Swansea 
and  South  Wales  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  scheme  sets  out  an  allocation  of  members 
oi  the  coimcil,  governors  of  the  institution, 
Blind  Persons  Act  Committee,  etc.,  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  institution  at  Swansea. 

Accompanying  the  communication  was  a 
letter  from  Mr.  E.  R.  Serle,  pointing  out,  as  a 
private  subscriber,  that  there  was  no  repre- 
sentation of  the  private  subscribers. 

The  town  clerk  pointed  out  that  under  the 
scheme  the  council  would  have  seven  representa- 
tives, and  these  were  now  appointed — three 
from  each  section  of  the  chamber,  with  the  Mayor 
as  the  seventh  representative. 

BLACKBURN. 

The  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee  of  Black- 
burn Corporation  have  considered  and  recom- 
mended establishing  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
lights. Application  has  been  made  for  the 
tenancy  of  premises  at  the  Addison  Street  Gas 
Works  and  a  sub-committee  of  the  Gas  Com- 
mittee is  dealing  with  the  matter.  In  the 
meantime  approval  has  been  given  to  the  spend- 
ing of  £40  for  the  necessary  plant  so  that  there 
seems  every  prospect  that  in  the  near  future 
Blackburn  will  have  a  new  industry  for  its 
sightless  persons. 

WALSALL. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  a  joint  management 
committee  for  the  blind,  in  which  Walsall  Town 
Council,  the  Staffordshire  County  Council,  and 
the  Walsall  and  Wedncsbmy  Society  for  the 
Blind  will  be  represented,  and  will  be  enabled 
to  exchange  views. 

BELFAST. 

The  esfiniale  of  the  Bellas!  Corporation  P>lind 
Persons  Act  Committee  for  the  year  ending 
March  31st,  1934,  shows  an  increased  expendi- 


ture of  £2,545  as  compared  with  the  current 
year  and  of  £4,714  on  the  actual  of  1931-32. 
The  total  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  blind 
in  the  city  will  be  £17,255. 

Among  the  items  which  show  increases  are 
the  following  : — Grants  to  blind  W(jrkcrs,  £3,600 
to  £4,360  ;  grants  to  teachers  and  musicians, 
£400  to  £490,  and  allowances  to  unemployable 
blind,  £7,000  to  £8,280  (£5,798  actual  in  1931-32.) 
As  compared  with  the  ciirrent  year,  certain 
new  expenditure  is  to  be  incurred,  such  as  : — 
Grants  to  workshops,  £680  ;  grants  to  waiting 
applicants,  £790,  and  grants  to  trainees,  £355- 
On  the  other  hand,  £1,000  was  provided  in  the 
present  year's  estimate  for  the  provision  of  a 
training  centre. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  on  January  3rd, 
this  estimate  was  received,  and  was  ordered  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Finance  Committee. 

BOLTON. 

The  Charity  Commissioners  have  authorised 
the  transfer  of  the  Bolton  Workshops  for  the 
Blind,  together  with  control  of  various  legacies 
which  provide  a  source  of  income,  to  the  Bolton 
Corporation. 

OXFORD. 

The  Blind  Persons  Act  Sub-Committee  of 
the  Oxford  City  Council  recommended  that  a  sum 
not  exceeding  £700  be  included  in  next  year's 
estimates  to  cover  the  cost  of  acquiring,  remov- 
ing and  re-erecting  the  nurses'  temporary 
quarters  from  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary  to 
Greyfriars  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating 
shop  and  home  workers.  This  would  enable 
the  Council  to  vacate  the  present  unsuitable 
premises  at  32,  Little  Clarendon  Street,  for 
which  a  rental  of  £30  per  annum  was  now  being 
paid,  and  i>rovide  more  desirable  and  central 
accommodation  for  these  workers. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Middlesex 
li(hication  Committee  inquiring  whether  this 
authority  wo\ild  be  prepared  to  co-operate  in 
the   ai)pointment    of   a   regional    supervisor   of 
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MODELS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


THE  value  of  scale-models  in 
helping  blind  children  to 
understand  objects  too  large 
to  be  explored  by  touch 
has  long  been  recognised, 
but  accurate  models  are  very 
expensive  to  buy,  and  few 
schools  can  afford  anything  elaborate,  though 
many  have  their  own  very  useful  collections 
of  everyday  objects. 

For  some  years  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  has  had  a  loan  collection  of  models 
for  use  in  schools,  and  this  collection  has 
'now  been  reconditioned  and  enlarged.  Speci- 
mens are  lent  free  to  schools,  the  postage 
one  way  only  being  charged,  and  models 
may    be    retained    if    necessary    for    three 


months,    and   on    certain   conditions    for   a 
longer  period. 

The  models  fall  into  three  groups  : — 
(i)  Architectural. — These  are  quite  new, 
and  are  the  work  of  architects  who  designed 
the  buildings.  They  have  been  acquired 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  enable  blind 
children  to  gain  a  better  impression  of 
architectural  form  and  detail,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  reports  showing  how  far  they 
succeed  in  this  objective  may  be  received 
from  the  schools  that  borrow  them. 

(2)  General. — These  include  churches, 
houses,  windmills,  bridges,  river  locks, 
Chinese  pagodas  and  palanquin. 

(3)  Geological. — Models  of  artesian  wells, 
a  dissected  plateau,  strata  and  river  profile. 
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TELESCOPIC    LENSES 

A  Joint  Statement  by  the  American   Foundation   for  the   Blind   and  the   National   Society 

for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 


ALSE  hope  has  been  created 
among  many  of  the  bhnd, 
their  famihes  and  their  friends 


throughout    the    United    States 


■  '     by    the    widespread    newspaper 

■  pubhcity  given  to  the  announcc- 
.^Mk^  ment  in  Chicago  on  December 

i8th  that  telescopic  spectacles  have  been 
perfected  which  can  restore  vision  to  40 
per  cent,  of  the  present  classified  blind 
population.  In  response  to  the  numerous 
inquiries  on  this  subject  which  have  come 
to  the  ofhces  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  respectively, 
these  organisations  wish  to  make  the  follow- 
ing statement,  based  on  their  investigation : — 

The  experience  of  ophthalmologists  who 
have  done  much  work  Avith  telescopic 
spectacles  indicates  that  the  true  percentage 
of  those  now  classified  as  blind  who  can  be 
helped  by  the  use  of  this  device — but  vv'ho 
cannot  be  helped  by  ordinary  spectacles — is 
not  40  per  cent.,  but  much  less  than  5  per 
cent.  The  assumption  that  practically  all 
cases  of  low  vision  are  capable  of  being 
improved  by  mere  enlargement  of  the 
images  on  the  retina  is  false.  The  group 
of  the  "  near-blind  "  includes  a  large  number 
of  persons  whose  vision  is  obstructed  by 
opacities,  of  persons  whose  optic  nerves  or 
retinas  have  lost  practically  all  sensitive- 
ness, of  persons  whose  eye  diseases  would 
be  aggravated  and  blindness  precipitated 
by  excessive  use  of  the  eyes,  and  many 
others  who  cannot  be  helped  by  an^^  optical 
device. 

Moreover,  it  happens  frequently  in  the 
experience  of  ophthalmologists  that  a  person 
to  whom  the  physician  is  able  to  give 
improved  vision  with  telescopic  lenses  is 
unable  to  actually  make  use  of  them  in 
daily  activities .  The  unfounded  claim  regard- 
ing the  extent  of  their  usefulness  is  particu- 
larly unfortunate  in  that  it  raises  false 
hopes  among  the  blind.  Persons  who  are 
helped  may  find  them  a  great  boon,  but  the 
number  of  such  persons  is  relatively  small. 

There  is  really  no  "  great  discovery  "  in 
the  use  of  magnifying  glass  for  spectacles. 


The  first  attempts  to  improve  vision  by 
applying  the  magnifying  principle  of  the 
telescope  to  spectacles  were  made  about 
300  years  ago.  For  more  than  20  years 
American  ophthalmologists  have  been  using 
telescopic  spectacles  in  their  regular  practice. 

The  only  change  now  proposed  is  the 
substitution  of  cylindrical  lenses  for  the 
usual  spherical  lenses — enlarging  the  vertical 
dimensions  of  images  by  30  per  cent.,  while 
enlarging  their  horizontal  dimensions  80 
per  cent.  This  will  improve  the  patient's 
ability  to  judge  distance  and  space  correctly, 
it  is  claimed,  and  thus  make  it  easier  and 
safer  to  walk  about  while  wearing  the 
spectacles.  Ophthalmologists  advise  us  that 
this  claim  does  not  appear  to  be  justified 
for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  objects  will  appear 
closer  than  they  actually  are.  Moreover, 
the  use  of  cylindrical  lenses  produces  dis- 
torted or  blurred  images  in  which  objects 
appear  broader  in  proportion  to  height 
than  they  actually  are,  thus  adding  to  the 
patient's  difficulties  in  getting  accustomed 
to  the  spectacles.  The  use  of  cylindrical 
lenses  in  this  way  is  not  new  and  ophthal- 
mologists who  have  tried  it  report  that  they 
have  not  found  it  any  improvement. 

More  important,  it  is  pointed  out  by 
ophthalmologists  that  the  use  of  cylindrical 
lenses  cannot  obviate  other  inherent  defects 
in  telescopic  spectacles  which  affect  their 
usefulness,  such  as  the  limitation  in  the 
field  of  vision,  the  apparent  movement  of 
objects  on  turning  the  head,  the  necessity 
for  keeping  them  in  adjustment,  the  im- 
possibility of  using  the  same  lenses  for  both 
near  and  distance  vision^ — not  to  mention 
the  weight  and  conspicuous  appearance  of 
the  device. 

Robert  B.  Irwin, 

Executive  Director,  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  125  East  ^bth 
Street,  New  York  City. 
Lewis  H.  Carris, 

Managing  Director,  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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DR.  EICHHOLZ. 


Editorial  Offices: 
224  Great  Port- 
land Street. 
London,  W.  I 


THAT  Alfred  Eichholz,  Scliolar  of  Emmanuel  and  brilliant  young  biologist,  should 
— long  before  the  end  of  his  days — have  become  Chief  Medical  Inspector  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  is  the  story  of  a  distinguished  career.  But  Eichholz's  life  was, 
in  fact,  much  more  than  a  career  :  it  was  a  spiritual  achievement. 
Not  for  him  the  harsh  biological  view  which  sometimes  tempts  scientists,  in  their 
zeal  for  organic  perfection,  to  ignore  the  human  needs  of  those  who  are  born  into 
life  with  some  mental  or  physical  defect.  His  biological  knowledge  and  medical 
skill  were  carried  on  the  wings  of  a  social  enthusiasm  which  made  his  life  singularly 
fruitful  in  results,  and  won  him  the  affectionate  esteem  of  everyone  who  values  a  man,  not  only  for 
what  he  is,  but  for  what  he  iinds  in  others.  There  can  seldom  have  been  a  Civil  Servant  who  had  so 
wide  and  varied  a  circle  of  friends  outside  othcial  ranks.  They  found  in  him  a  wisdom,  derived  from 
wide  knowledge  and  even  wider  sympathies,  which  prompted  them  constantly  to  ask  his  advice  and 
invoke  his  aid. 

Elsewhere  in  The  New  Beacon  will  be  found  a  tribute  to  his  memory.  Here  we  would  say  only 
that  the  Blind  World  mourns  his  comparatively  early  death  because  he  was  doing  so  much  for  it  up 
to  the  moment  of  his  last  illness,  and  rejoices  in  his  memory  because  he  had  already  done  so  much. 

ONLY    A    BREEZE. 

The  breeze — it  w^as  not  a  gale — of  protest  against  Standard  Braille  has  now  passed  along  and  has 
been  refreshing  rather  than  destructive.  The  moderation  of  the  critics'  comments  has  indeed  been 
most  encouraging  to  the  general  reader  of  Braille  who  may  have  been  alarmed  at  the  lowering  of  the 
Grade  H  flag  and  the  unfurling  of  Standard  Braille.  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  hand  which 
passes  from  a  Grade  II  to  a  Standard  volume  will  scarcely  be  conscious  of  the  difference.  As  we 
mentioned  last  month,  the  criticisms  have  been  mainly  directed  against  the  wording  of  the  rules  rather 
than  the  rules  themselves,  and  doubtless  all  ambiguities  will  be  removed  when  certain  rules  are  re- 
worded. It  must  be  remembered  that  once  the  decisions  of  the  responsible  bodies  had  been  made  the 
rules  were  compiled  with  most  praiseworthy  despatch,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  them 
apparently  need  to  be  re-drafted  in  order  to  secure  perfect  comprehension. 

AN    OPPORTUNITY    MISSED. 

Early  last  year  the  Second  Literary  Competition  was  announced,  substantial  prizes  being  offered 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  best  Lyrics,  Essays  and  Letters  to  the  Editor  of  a  Newspaper. 
Competitors  were  divided  into  three  Classes,  over  21,  under  21,  and  vmder  16  years  of  age,  and  all 
entries  had  to  be  sent  in  by  December  31st,  1932.  The  number  of  entries,  coming  from  many  different 
parts  of  the  world,  is  most  encouraging — with  one  melancholy  and  astonishing  exception.  There  are 
no  entries  at  all  for  the  Junior  Class — that  is,  not  a  single  blind  child  has  had  a  shot  for  world-wide 
renown  and  plenty  of  pocket  money! 

Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  blame  the  children — but  what  of  their  teachers,  their  instructors  in  English  ? 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  competition  was  insufficiently  advertised  (the  large  number  of  adult 
entries  settles  that  point),  and  in  addition  to  announcements  in  all  the  Braille  periodicals,  in  this 
journal  and  throughout  the  general  press,  particulars  were  actually  sent  to  many  Schools  for  the 
Blind  individually. 

Is  it  that  no  literary  talent  exists  amongst  blind  children  ?  Anyone  who  hears  boys  and  girls 
— some  so  small  that  they  have  to  be  propped  up  on  a  pile  of  books  to  get  their  fingers  to  the  page — 
reading  literary  gems  in  the  Braille  Reading  Competition  would  scoff  at  such  an  idea.  The  keen 
sense  for  metrical  values,  the  quick  leap  to  humour,  the  gusto  with  which  the  marrow  is  sucked  from 
lovely,  long,  lingering  words — these  qualities  in  the  readers  show  that  true  literary  appreciation  which 
leads  naturally  to  imitation  and  thence  to  creation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  teachers  are  exceedingly  hard-worked  people.  But  might  we  suggest 
that  the  dull  routine  of  insinuating  solid  grammar  into  stolid  minds  might  be  considerably  lightened 
by  encouraging  promising  pupils  to  literary  self-expression  ?  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  blind 
people  can  compete  as  authors  on  equal  terms  with  seeing  people,  and  that  the  doors  of  the  literary 
profession  are  wide  open  to  the  sightless.  May  not  some  child  now  chuckling  as  his  fingers  seize  the 
fun  of  "  Pickwick,"  now  rapt  in  wonder  of  Miranda's  isle,  now  far  in  the  light  of  "  faery  lands  forlorn," 
be  the  peer  of  even  the  greatest  lords  of  literature  ? 

The  Editor. 
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GUILD  OF  RETAIL  PURCHASERS 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


F  all  the  baffling  and  per- 
plexing problems  which  con- 
front those  associated  with 
the  selling  organisations 
concerned  with  the  disposal 
of  blind-made  products, 
none  is  perhaps  fraught  with 
greater  anxiety  than  that  which  occasions 
monetary  losses. 

We  talk  very  lightly  of  securing  large 
contracts  for  the  products  we  have  to 
dispose  of,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
these  contracts  would  result  in  improving 
the  financial  position  of  any  single  institution 
undertaking  the  work,  or  of  appreciably 
increasing  the  income  of  the  worker  engaged 
upon  the  production  of  commodities.  The 
simple  truth  is  that,  owing  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  our  cost  of  production  is  high, 
brought  about  largely  by  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  supervision  engaged  is  out  of 
proportion  to  that  required  in  an  ordinary 
commercial  undertaking,  and  the  weight  of 
the  commodities  is  not  so  closely  regulated 
as  generally  obtains  with  sighted  labour. 
These  two  factors  and  others  militate  against 
production  costs  in  such  a  way  as  to  exercise 
an  adverse  influence  upon  all  trading  under- 
takings associated  with  blind  welfare  work. 
When  we  are  apt  to  criticise  the  conduct  of 
these  establishments,  and  to  complain  of 
trade  losses  soaring  to  an  unreasor^able 
height,  we  must  remember  the  difficulties 
by  which  these  adverse  results  are  produced 
and  think  of  ways  and  means  by  which 
they  can  be  negatived. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  give  the  impression 
that  a  system  of  retail  selling  would  obviate 
every  difficulty,  but  we  are  convinced  that 
much  could  be  done  in  this  direction  to 
relieve  institutions  of  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  their  losses  if  they  would  seriously 
consider  developing  a  retail  trade  along  lines 
similar  to  those  which  are  now  being  prac- 
tised in  the  City  of  Hull. 

When  we  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  social  and  industrial  conditions  of  the 
blind  of  that  City,  now  more  than  35  years  ago, 
it  was  deplorable  to  find  that  more  sightless 
people  were  begging  in  the  streets  than  was 
the    number   accommodated   in    the   work- 


shops. Since  those  days  very  fundamental 
changes  have  taken  place,  and  under  recent 
management  it  is  gratif3ang  to  find  that, 
proportionate  to  the  population,  a  larger 
number  of  sightless  people  are  employed 
than  in  any  other  city  in  Britain.  This 
result  is  in  no  small  degree  due  to  an  efficient 
voluntary  Institution,  and  to  the  support 
which  has  been   accorded  to  it. 

The  problem  of  the  unemployable  blind 
has  been  largely  solved,  and  M'age  conditions, 
for  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
employed  in  the  Workshops,  are  better  than 
in  any  other  establishment  in  Britain.  We 
are  told  by  the  Superintendent  that  the 
high  wages  paid  are  justified  on  the  ground 
that  they  evoke  a  willing  response  from 
the  workers,  who  contribute  of  their  best, 
both  in  speed  and  in  the  quality  of  their 
workmanship,  in  order  to  justify  the  56s. 
per  week  payment  which  they  receive. 
This  is  all  very  gratifying  surely,  and  would 
completely  dispose  of  most  objections  to 
set  wages  if  we  could  be  assured  that  this 
same  sanctity  for  agreements  would  be 
generally  observed. 

There  are  inherent  objections  to  a  system 
of  employment  based  entirely  upon  piece- 
work, and  those  of  us  who  have  been  found 
advocating  such  arrangements  only  do  so 
because  we  feel  that,  in  the  final  analysis, 
they  afford  the  maximum  amount  of  pro- 
tection for  the  really  efficient  workman, 
who  is  not  penalised  by  a  low  standard  of 
efficiency  either  in  speed  or  production. 

All  this  we  have  elaborated  on  more  than 
one  occasion  in  the  columns  of  The  New 
Beacon,  and  it  is  no  confession  of  weakness 
to  say  that  there  are  exceptional  circum- 
stances, arising  from  time  to  time,  under 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  vital  objec- 
tions to  task  labour  have  been  destroyed, 
because  the  workers  have  taken  an  en- 
lightened view  of  the  responsibilities  that 
devolve  upon  them,  and  have  determined 
to  justify  systems  of  minimum  wage  pay- 
ments by  giving  a  maximum  output  in 
return  for  their  remuneration. 

A  recent  visit  to  the  City  of  Hull  has 
enabled  us  to  look  closely  into  the  system 
of   retail   trading,    and   to   give   readers   of 
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The  New  Beacon  an  intimate  glimpse  into 
the  methods  that  are  being  practised  there. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Institution  have  reahsed  the 
necessity  of  cultivating  and  developing  a 
retail  trade.  The  ever-increasing  number 
of  employees  for  whom  they  are  responsible 
has  made  this  course  of  procedure  necessary, 
for,  whilst  they  were  anxious  to  encourage 
a  system  of  trading  based  upon  contracts, 
they  were  ever  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
these  large  disposals  of  commodities  fre- 
quently meant  considerable  monetary  loss, 
and  the  Institution,  it  is  said,  is  not  in  a 
position  to  sustain  such  without  inordinate 
demands  upon  rate-aided  assistance. 

Three  years  ago,  then,  the  Organisation 
commenced  preparations  for  developing  a 
retail  trade.  The  Management  had  first  to 
consider  how  they  could  supply  the  com- 
modities which  the  householder  requires  for 
everyday  consumption,  and  how  they  could 
be  manufactured  to  design  and  pattern  such 
as  would  appeal  to  the  housewife.  By 
persistent  effort  these  difficulties  are 
gradually  being  overcome,  and  the  Hull 
authorities  are  now  able  to  present  such 
a  variety  of  commodities  to  the  retail 
purchaser  as  to  stimulate  buying  and  en- 
courage them  to  renew  their  orders. 

They  set  to  work  to  constitute  a  Guild 
of  Retail  Purchasers,  and  freely  used  the 
slogan  :  "  Join  the  '  Buy  from  the  BHnd  ' 
Guild,"  with  the  result  that  by  painstaking 
and  systematic  effort  they  have  now  enrolled 
more  than  7,000  retail  purchasers,  the 
system  employed  being  somewhat  as  follows  : 

The  object  of  the  Guild  is  to  guarantee  to 
every  employable  bhnd  person  in  Hull  and 
the  East  Riding  regular  employment.  Mem- 
bership is  free  and  open  to  residents  of 
Hull  and  the  East  Riding.  Every  person 
receives  an  attractive  membership  card  on 
joining,  and  is  encouraged  to  help  by  pur- 
chasing regularly  a  thrift  ticket  towards 
the  purchase  of  some  useful  household  article 
made  by  a  blind  man  or  a  blind  woman. 
Thrift  tickets  can  be  obtained  for  varying 
amounts  from  one  penny  upwards.  The 
method  of  obtaining  tickets  is  stated  to  be 
through  an  authorised  helper,  who  calls 
at  the  residences  each  week  to  sell  tickets. 
Each  person  so  authorised  carries  an  authority 
card  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Institu- 


tion. Holders  are  supplied  in  which  the 
tickets  can  be  kept. 

Members  receive  an  illustrated  catalogue 
showing  every  kind  of  article  made  by  the 
blind,  and  its  price.  The  literature  enu- 
merates all  the  various  products  that  are 
made  by  the  labour  of  the  blind,  so  that  the 
prospective  purchaser  knows  at  a  glance 
whether  the  goods  required  can  be  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  the  Institution. 

The  retail  purchases  may  be  made  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

(i)  Goods  are  supplied  in  exchange  for 
thrift  tickets  at  the  Institution's  Showroom. 

(2)  Members  can  state  their  requirements 
on  one  of  the  order  cards  supplied  with 
the  catalogue,  which  is  posted  in  the  usual 
way.  The  goods  are  then  promptly  delivered 
by  vans  operating  throughout  Hull  and  the 
East  Riding. 

(3)  Thrift  tickets  can  be  spent  at  the 
Guild  Sales,  a  sale  being  held  annually  in 
every  village  of  the  East  Riding.  In  addi- 
tion, the  City  of  Hull  is  divided  into  nine 
districts,  and  a  sale  is  held  in  each  district 
twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  autumn.  Mem- 
bers are  notified  of  the  date,  place  and  time 
of  their  nearest  sale. 

Branches  of  the  Guild  are  formed  by 
interested  individuals  for  the  accommodation 
of  their  friends.  Thus  is  developed  a  very 
complete  and  efficient  purchasing  organisa- 
tion. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  recent  visit  to 
Hull  we  found  that  the  Institution  had  more 
than  £500  deposited  in  the  bank  in  respect 
of  the  purchase  of  commodities  that  had 
not  yet  been  called  for.  This  is  a  very 
gratifying  feature  of  salesmanship,  for  it  is 
infinitely  better  that  the  Institution  should 
have  at  its  disposal  moneys  which  can  be 
utilised  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  raw 
material  and  generally  financing  their  sales 
organisation,  than  that  they  should  be 
frittering  away  their  resources  on  the  pursuit 
of  contracts,  which  only  result  in  still  further 
increasing  the  indebtedness  of  the  organisa- 
tion and  forcing  it  to  appeal  ever  more  and 
more  to  rate-aided  sources  for  sustenance. 

It  is  true  that  this  scheme  could  probably 
not  be  operated  in  every  area  throughout 
the  country,  but  there  are  many  tolerably 
compact  centres  where  the  methods  followed 
by  the  Hull  people  could  be  pursued  with 
advantage,    and    those   responsible   for   the 
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management  of  workshops  \\ould  do  well  to 
consider  the  project  carefully  before  sum- 
marily dismissing  it  as  unworkable. 

The  inauguration  of  the  scheme  involves  a 
long  course  of  preparation  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  retail  market.  The 
plan  in  its  entirety  cannot  be  developed  in  a 
month,  but  its  utility  has  already  been  ad- 
mirably demonstrated,  and  it  is  no  longer  in 
an  experimental  stage. 


We  have  written  ho  much  because  it  is 
felt  that  anything  M'hich  makes  a  practical 
contribution  towards  the  solution  of  the 
difficult  industrial  problems  with  which  we 
are  confronted  should  be  welcomed  and 
encouraged,  and  if  the  Hull  scheme  does 
nothing  more  than  induce  us  to  think  out 
more  original  lines  of  procedure  in  developing 
our  retail  and  wholesale  trade,  it  will  surely 
have   accomplished  something  worth  while. 


FORTY    YEARS    AGO. 


[Concluded  from 

Employment. 

It  was  generally  agreed  at  this  time  that 
the  blind  worker  should,  if  possible,  be 
employed  in  a  workshop  rather  than  in  his 
own  home,  but  because  no  workshop  could 
absorb  an  unlimited  number  of  workers 
very  many  of  those  who  were  trained  must 
have  been  obliged  to  return  home  at  the  end 
of  their  training  to  fend  for  themselves, 
and  miserably  to  fail  in  the  uphill  task  of 
being  self-supporting.  Dr.  Armitage,  at  a 
Conference  in  York  in  1883,  had  warmly 
commended  the  scheme  of  after-care  adopted 
in  Saxony  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  where 
the  pupil  after  training  in  a  workshop  re- 
turned home  to  his  native  place,  was  given 
an  outfit,  materials  and  tools,  and  helped 
to  set  up  as  a  home-worker,  under  the 
general  supervision  of  an  official  of  the 
workshop  where  he  had  trained,  who  was 
authorised  to  augment  his  earnings,  and 
under  the  special  supervision  of  someone  in 
his  own  locality.  The  Royal  Commission 
of  1888  recommended  that  all  Institutions 
for  the  Blind  should  start  a  scheme  of 
supervision  of  their  ex-pupils  on  the  lines 
suggested  by  Dr.  Armitage  (who  gave  evi- 
dence before  them)  and  gave  some  illuminat- 
ing figures  relating  to  those  who  had  passed 
through  Institutions  ;  of  1,141  men,  355 
said  they  were  able  to  keep  themselves 
and  730  that  they  were  unable  to  do  so, 
while  56  did  not  reply,  while  of  638  women 
who  answered  the  questionnaire,  only  75 
were  able  to  be  self-supporting. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
do  not  appear  to  have  had  mvich  effect,  as 
Mr.  Pine,  the  vSuperin  ten  dent  of  the  Midland 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  writing  some  eleven 
years  afterwards  in  llie  Blind,  said  that  still 
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many  pupils,  educated,  and  fitt'd  to  spend 
a  useful  industrial  life,  were  allowed  from 
want  of  timely  help  to  gravitate  to  the  work- 
house, or  to  street-begging.  For  the  purpose 
of  his  paper  he  had  made  enquiries  at  a  large 
number  of  workhouses  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  had  been  distressed  to  find 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  blind  inmates 
had  been  trained  at  Institutions.  The 
remedies  he  proposed  were  an  increased 
number  of  workshops,  and  after-care  on 
Saxon  lines  ;  already  something  on  these  lines 
had  been  attempted  in  York,  Birmingham 
and  Nottingham. 

But  apparently  it  was  not  until  the  passing 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  more  than  twenty 
years  later  that  Home  Workers'  schemes  were 
really  placed  on  a  firm  footing  throughout 
the  country,  as  providing  a  great  part  of 
the  solution  of  the  question  of  blind  employ- 
ment. 

Care  of  the  Aged  and  Unemployable. 

W^e  have  said  that  this  began  in  1834,  when 
the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society  started 
its  work ;  in  1852  the  London  Home  Teaching" 
Society  was  founded,  and  in  1862  Dr.  Moon 
founded  the  Brighton  Blind  Relief  and  Visit- 
ing Society  to  teach  the  blind  to  read,  and 
to  visit  them  in  their  own  homes.  Home 
Teaching  Societies  up  and  down  the  country 
sprang  up  thick  and  fast  year  by  year,  and 
by  the  time  we  come  to  1892  there  were  a 
large  number  at  work,  caring  for  the  blind 
in  many  ways,  visiting  them,  teaching  them 
to  read  and  to  carry  on  handicrafts  in 
their  homes,  and  caring  for  them  in  times  of 
sickness  or  distress.  The  Pensions- Societies 
worked  in  co-operation,  and  granted  pensions 
to  cases  recommended  as  necessitous. 
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But,  of  course,  it  only  touched  the  fringe 
of  the  problem  of  need,  and  the  work  of  the 
Home  Visitor  in  those  days,  continually 
faced  with  poverty  that  little  could  be  done 
to  alleviate,  must  have  been  a  depressing  one. 
There  was  no  workmen's  compensation,  no 
national  health  or  unemployment  insurance, 
no  old  age  pension  at  70  or  blind  pension  at 
50,  and  the  candidate  for  one  of  the  private 
pensions  granted  by  the  Clothworkers  Com- 
pany or  similar  charities  must  only  have  a 
minute  income  (anything  over  £20  or  £25 
generally  disqualified),  while  such  charities  as 
Hetherington's  not  only  ruled  out  those 
who  had  incomes  exceeding  ;{20,  but  all  who 
"  had  been  day  labourers,  common  soldiers, 
sailors  or  militiamen  (unless  principals  serv- 
ing for  themselves)  .  .  .  journeymen  in  any 
handicraft  trade,  persons  living  by  turning 
a  mangle,  a  polisher's  wheel  or  other  like 
employment."  There  does  not  seem  a  great 
deal  left !  Old  Reports  of  Home  Teaching 
Societies  read  strangely  to-day,  with  their 
insistence  on  the  delights  of  reading,  when 
those  who  learned  seemed  often  to  have  been 
so  poor  that  one  might  have  imagined  that 
they  would  have  few  thoughts  to  spare  for 
intellectual  pleasures.  "  When  I  first  visited 
J.B.,"  writes  a  London  Home  Teacher, 
"  I  had  to  teach  her  under  great  difficulties 
...  it  was  bitter  weather,  she  had  no  fire, 
scarcely  any  covering  to  her  bed,  and  hardly 
anything  to  eat."  Moon  type  was  generally 
taught,  and  the  supply  of  books  in  this 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Bible)  was  very 
limited,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
London  Workhouse,  quoted  in  1898  as  having 
only  one  book  (Leviticus)  for  the  use  of  its 
blind  inmates  was  exceptional. 

Supply  of  Embossed  Literature. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Associa- 
tion, now  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
founded  in  1868,  had,  by  1892,  24  years'  work 
behind  it.  "  Progress,"  its  first  monthly 
Braille  periodical,  was  published  in  i88i,and 
followed  by  a  children's  magazine,  "  Play- 
time," ten  years  later.  The  "  Moon  Maga- 
zine "  was  not  to  make  an  appearance  till 
1906,  though  a  Moon  quarterly,  "Dawn,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Northern  Counties  Association 
for  the  Blind,  North  Shields,  dates  from  1886. 

A  study  of  the  1891-2  Report  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Blind  Association  is  interesting 
from  the  point  of  view  of  book  production, 
as  it  includes  its  catalogue  of  embossed  books. 


covering  only  just  over  three  pages,  and 
including  the  Bible,  several  abridgments  of 
Scott's  novels,  some  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
and  selections  from  English  poets.  Apparent- 
ly no  fiction  was  embossed,  but  a  fairly  long 
list  of  manuscript  books  is  also  given,  which 
includes  stories  from  children's  magazines, 
and  essays  and  stories  from  "  The  Nineteenth 
Century  "  and  "  The  Contemporary  Review," 
as  well  as  books  ranging  from  "  The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop  "  to  "  Alice  through  the 
Looking-Glass."  A  few  French  and  Latin 
school  text-books  were  embossed,  and  there 
is  a  very  short  list  of  manuscript  books  in 
French,  German,  Latin  and  Greek.  An  im- 
posing list  is  given  of  the  voluntary  writers, 
who  numbered  over  300.  The  Association 
confined  its  activities  entirely  to  book  and 
magazine  production,  and  the  homes  for 
blind  babies,  schools,  hostels  and  homes, 
which  are  now  part  of  the  National  Institute's 
work  had  no  place  in  the  scheme. 

The  National  Library  for  the  Blind  was 
founded  just  over  50  years  ago,  and  its 
Report  for  1889  gives  the  number  of  books 
upon  its  shelves  as  1,434  (inclusive  of  music), 
while  to-day  the  total  number  of  volumes 
is  191,734.  It  was  with  the  appointment  of 
Miss  Austin  as  librarian  in  1906  that  the 
Library  was  transformed  into  "  a  national 
institution  with  an  indispensable  niche  in  the 
economy  of  the  blind."  A  paper  read  by  Miss 
Austin  at  the  Exeter  Conference  in  1911  was 
a  plea  for  a  national  library,  working  for  the 
whole  blind  population  of  the  country  and 
not  for  just  one  small  section  of  it,  and  by 
her  energy  and  enthusiasm  she  was  able  in 
the  comparatively  short  time  she  worked  for 
the  blind  to  attain  her  ambition  before  her 
death  in  1918. 

It  is  difficult  to  look  back  over  any  period 
without  a  note  of  superiority  creeping  in, 
and  it  is  therefore  good  for  those  of  us  who 
live  at  a  time  when  the  blind  are  better  cared 
for  than  ever  before,  to  remember  that  what- 
ever progress  has  been  made  is  due  to  those 
pioneers  who  patiently  and  devotedly,  often 
against  heavy  odds,  and  with  no  financial 
backing  from  the  State,  gave  time  and  talents 
to  the  work  of  the  education,  training,  and 
employment  of  the  blind,  when  the  work  was 
far  more  difticult  than  it  is  to-day.  Other 
men  have  laboured,  and  the  workers  in  the 
blind  world  to-day  have  entered  into  their 
labours. 
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A     GREAT     EDUCATIONIST  : 

Alfred  Eichholz,  C.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.D. 


THE  death  of  Dr.  Eichholz  on 
February  6th  must  have 
come  as  a  personal  grief  to  a 
very  large  number  of  people, 
and  especially  to  those 
teachers  of  the  blind  and  deaf 
in  all  parts  of  the  country 
who  had  learned  the  value  of  his  wise  and 
understanding  counsels  during  his  thirty-two 
years  at  the  Board  of  Education. 

He  was  one  of  those  workers  who  are 
revered  as  much  for  their  simple  goodness 
as  their  ability.  His  intellectvial  judgments 
were  sound,  but  there  was  nothing  coldly 
dispassionate  about  them ;  rather  they 
sprang  from  a  warm-hearted  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  men  and  women  and  little 
children,  and  especially  for  those  handicapped 
by  mental  or  physical  infirmity. 

His  special  knowledge  and  experience  was 
always  at  the  disposal  of  those  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  deaf,  ard 
crippled,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  give 
evidence  before  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  Wage  Earning  Children  in  1902, 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Physi- 
cal Deterioration  in  1903,  and  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Feeble  Minded  in  1908. 
He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention 
of  Blindness  in  1922,  and  during  his  service 
at  the  Board  of  Education  he  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  as  assessor  for  the 
Department  from  the  Committee's  inception 
until  his  retirement,  when  he  was  im- 
mediately appointed  an  additional  member 
of  the  Committee. 

The  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  owes 
its  existence  to  him,  for  it  was  Dr.  Eichholz 
who,  in  1907,  suggested  that  teachers  of  the 
blind  should  take  steps  to  raise  the  standard 
in  this  important  work  by  submitting  their 
qualifications  to  the  scrutiny  of  an  examining 
body.  Twenty-three  years  later,  on  Dr. 
Eichholz's  retirement,  the  members  of  the 
College  showed  their  gratitude  for  his 
services  by  making  him  a  presentation,  and 
the  speeches  made  on  that  occasion  were 
some  index  of    the    affection    in    which   he 


was  held  by  teachers  of  the  blind  in  all 
parts  of  the   country. 

His  retirement  brought  with  it  no  slacken- 
ing in  his  concern  for  the  blind  and  deaf, 
and  in  1930  he  undertook  a  survey  of  the 
condition  of  the  deaf  throughout  the  country, 
with  special  reference  to  their  education, 
training,  and  employment.  The  result  of 
this  survey  was  issued  as  a  Government 
publication  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  was 
received  by  educationists  throughout  the 
country  as  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
problem  of  deaf  welfare. 

Immediately  on  his  retirement,  Dr. 
Eichholz  consented  to  serve  on  the  Council 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  rapidly  became  Chairman  of  its  Research 
and  Education  Committee,  giving  invaluable 
service  in  the  development  of  the  Institute's 
educational  organisation.  He  was  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  set  up  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  to  enquire  into  the 
whole  question  of  blind  education,  a  member 
of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for 
the  Blind,  and  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Committee. 

But  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  Committees 
on  which  Dr.  Eichholz  served  is  a  poor 
indication  of  what  his  work  meant,  for  he  was 
far  from  being  a  mere  "  Committeeman." 
To  each  Committee  on  which  he  served  he 
brought  a  human  care  for  those  whose  lives 
the  decisions  of  the  Committee  might  affect, 
and  he  never  forgot  individual  problems  in 
the  welter  of  minutes  and  memoranda. 

There  was,  too,  a  boyishness  about  him 
that  made  work  undertaken  Math  him  seem 
rather  fun,  a  courtesy  in  his  attitude  towards 
everyone  who  worked  for  him  (almost  every 
telephone  conversation  ended  with  "  Thank 
you  so  much  ")  an_d  a  way  of  making  one 
share  in  anything  he  did  :  "  What  do  yon 
think  about  it  ?  "  was  a  question  constantly 
on  his  lips. 

Perhaps  the  writer  maj^  be  allowed  to 
quote  two  small  instances  of  his  wonderfully 
sympathetic  attitude  towards  the  people 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  The  first 
was  a  few  weeks  ago  when  with  a  member  of 
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the  National  Institute's  staff  he  visited  a 
pastime  centre  for  the  bhnd  and  went  from 
one  Httle  group  of  blind  men  and  women  to 
another,  talking  to  each  in  turn.  This  man 
he  had  known  twenty-five  years  ago,  when 
he  was  a  boy  at  Leatherhead,  that  deaf- 
blind  woman  fifteen  years  ago  at  Homerton, 
and  for  each  he  had  a  personal  reminiscence, 
and  the  exchange  of  a  private  joke,  so  that 
he  left  a  trail  of  happy  laughter  behind  him. 
Afterwards  he  addressed  the  Centre  as  a 
whole,  and  his  sympathetic  homely  talk  will 
not  easily  be  forgotten  by  his  listeners. 

The  second  example  was  an  indication  of 
his  understanding  of  children,  and  occurred 
when  the  mother  of  a  partially  blind  six- 
year-old  boy  brought  the  child  to  the  National 
Institute  to  consult  Dr.  Eichholz  about  his 
reading  clear-type  books.  Very  solemnly 
Dr.  Eichholz  and  the  small  boy  shook  hands, 
and  from  that  moment  the  rest  of  us  in  the 
room  were  forgotten,  as  together  they  drew 
engines,  rivers,  swans,  and  little  men,  using 
sheet  after  sheet  of  office  paper  with  a  reckless 
prodigality  that  was  in  itself  exciting  ("  She," 
he  said,  pointing  to  me,  "  will  scold  me  when 
you've  gone,  as  we  are  wasting  such  a  lot  of 
paper,"  and  the  little  boy  chuckled  happily). 
At  the  end  of  various  tests,  Dr.  Eichholz 
was  able  to  turn  to  the  child's  parents,  and 
give  them  what  the  mother  later  described 
as  '*  more  help  than  she  had  got  from  all  the 
specialists  put  together,"  and  the  small  boy 
reluctantly  took  his  leave,  after  once  again 
extending  a  hand  and  saying  fervently 
"  Thank  you  very  much"  for  what  had 
evidently  been  a  delightful  play-hour. 
'*'  It  was  a  small  episode,  but  it  made  one 
realise  what  Dr.  Eichholz's  thirty-two 
years'  work  in  Special  Schools  must  have 
been  worth  to  the  parents,  children,  and 
teachers  who  came  into  touch  with  him. 


RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

A  Handbook  on  the  Deaf-Blind. 

The  recent  visit  to  this  country  of  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  the  distirguished  deaf-blind 
authoress,  and  the  great  interest  aroused  by 
her  remarkable  personality  and  attainments 
directed  attention  to  the  possibilities  open 


to  deaf-blind  persons  in  a  manner  that 
was  at  once  striking  and  impressive. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Miss  Keller, 
when  quite  a  child  of  tender  years,  that  she 
came  under  the  care  of  a  lady  teacher  whose 
patient,  resourceful  and  devoted  tuition 
contributed  so  largely  to  set  free  the  mar- 
vellous natural  endowments  of  her  gifted 
pupil. 

In  view  of  the  success  which  attended  this 
lady's  efforts  and  of  the  need  that  greater 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  subject,  we 
welcome  the  publication  of  this  Handbook, 
and  trust  that  its  moderate  cost  may 
ensure  for  it  a  large  and  influential  circula- 
tion. 

We  are  confident  that  its  careful  perusal 
will  provoke  special  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  persons  thus  doubly  handicapped,  and  will 
lead  sympathetic  readers  of  leisure  and 
culture  to  desire  to  associate  themselves  with 
any  efforts  that  may  be  necessary  for  pro- 
moting their  happiness  and  well-being. 

The  Handbook  has  been  prepared  with 
considerable  care  and  contains  much  useful 
information  as  to  the  services  which  are 
essential  in  order  that  deaf-blind  persons 
may  be  brought  into  touch  with  the  world  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  and  be  enabled 
to  spend  the  hours  of  darkness  and  silence  in 
some  congenial  occupation. 

A  recent  enquiry  into  the  number  of  deaf- 
blind  persons  in  England  and  Wales  has 
shown  a  total  of  2,803,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  many  of  those  thus  enumerated  are 
living  in  circumstances  of  great  loneliness 
and  depression. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  proposed  to  esta- 
blish Committees  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  repre- 
sentative workers  for  the  deaf  and  blind  to 
confer  together  in  the  interests  of  the  deaf- 
blind,  and  give  to  the  needs  of  that  particu- 
larly isolated  group  the  special  attention 
they  require. 

The  Handbook  outlines  the  procedure 
necessary  to  attain  this  result  and  the  need 
for  the  co-operation  of  Local  Authorities, 
Voluntary  Societies,  Home  Visitors  and 
Voluntary  Workers  in  order  to  ensure  its 
complete  success. 

Many  deaf-blind  persons  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Braille  system,  and  are 
expert  correspondents  with  each  other  and 
with  sighted  friends  who  have  learnt  the 
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s^/stem  in  order  to  correspond  with  them. 
One  of  the  principal  needs  at  the  present 
time  is  for  an  extension  of  this  service  by  the 
formation  of  little  study  groups  of  voluntary 
workers  who  would  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
Braille,  Moon,  the  Manual  Alphabet,  etc., 
in  order  to  become  qualified  to  act  as  corres- 
pondents, interpreters  and  eventually  inti- 
mate personal  friends  of  lonely  souls  awaiting 
the  touch  of  a  kindly  hand  and  a  loving 
heart.  In  the  meantime  those  interested 
are  recommended  to  obtain  copies  of  the 
Handbook,  which  is  published  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224  Great 
Portland  Street,  W.i.,  price  6d.,  post  free. 

A  Blind  College  Magazine. 

The  Chorley  Wood  College  magazine  for 
1931-1932  is  evidence  of  the  very  full  and 
happy  life  led  by  the  girls,  and  the  width 
of  their  interests,  both  in  the  schoolroom  and 
outside.  Visits  to  the  Faraday  Centenary 
Exhibition,  the  Dairy  School  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  the  Natural  History  and 
Science  Museums,  the  Rachel  McMillan 
Nursery  School  are  chronicled,  while  what 
are  described  as  the  "  home-spun  varieties  " 
include  the  performance  of  a  nativity  play. 
Sport  "X"  matches  against  St.  Alban's  and 
Harrow  High  Schools,  and  a  Sports  Day  with 
all  kinds  of  races.  Social  service  is  not  for- 
gotten, and  four  almshouses  are  regularly 
supplied  with  bundles  of  wood,  while  much 
knitting  is  done  for  the  National  Children's 
Home.  An  interesting  record  of  what  old 
girls  are  doing  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
original  verse  and  prose  contributions  from 
the  pen  of  present  members  of  the  school 
complete  a  particularly  "  live  "  and  interest- 
ing school  magazine. 

In  a  German  Home. 

Der  Tempel  der  Blinden  by  Alexander 
Reuss  (published  by  Heitz  Verlag,  Strass- 
burg)  is  a  collection  of  beautifully  written 
but  terribly  sombre  little  sketches  of  life 
in  a  German  Home  for  the  Blind.  The 
opening  essay  tells  of  the  writer's  arrival 
at  the  "  Temple  of  the  Blind,"  and  of  his 
bitter  disillusionment.  He  had  heard  stories 
of  the  delights  of  the  Home,  its  palatial 
rooms,  its  lovely  gardens,  its  nightingales, 
and  its  fountains,  all  forming  a  setting  for 
the  noble  men  and  women  who  found  peace 
within  its  walls  ;  and  instead,  when  he 
arrived,  he  found  an  institution  peopled  with 


discontented  quarrelling  inmates,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Warden  without  under- 
standing of  men  an.d  unable  to  mamtain 
proper  discipline.  Most  of  the  stories  deal 
with  the  life-histories  of  the  writer's  fellows 
in  the  Home,  and  nearly  all  are  tragic  ; 
only  one  is  happy,  and  this  tells  of  a  blind 
man  and  blind  woman,  who  insisted,  in 
spite  of  warnings,  on  marrying  and  leaving 
the  Temple,  and  found  happiness  in  their 
union.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  the 
stories  tells  of  a  Belgian  pastor's  visit  to 
the  Home,  and  his  description  of  the  discovery 
of  a  scientist,  who  believes  that  he  has  found 
a  means  of  restoring  sight  to  the  blind. 
The  excitement  aroused  is  intense,  and  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  Home  is  changed 
as  a  result  of  the  speech.  But  as  time  passes 
by,  and  nothing  more  is  heard,  disappoint- 
ment and  sullen  resentment  are  awakened, 
and  when  at  last  the  news  comes  through 
that  the  scientist's  hopes  have  been  dis- 
appointed, the  inmates  of  the  Temple  are 
utterly  cast  down  and  refuse  to  be  comforted. 
Consolation  comes  finally  when  an  old  blind 
man  reminds  them  that  though  light  has 
been  withheld  from  them  they  do  not  know 
that  sight  would  have  brought  happiness. 

In  spite  of  the  almost  unrelieved  gloom 
of  Der  Tempel,  those  who  read  German 
should  make  a  point  of  reading  it  for  the  light 
it  throws  on  a  bhnd  man's  point  of  view. 

Prevention  of  Blindness. 

In  his  pamphlet  The  Prevention  of  Blindness 
and  Conservation  of  Sight  as  a  Co-operative 
Movement,  Dr.  Park  Lewis  relates  the  history 
of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  movement 
from  the  discovery  by  Crede,  the  Belgian 
obstetrician,  of  the  value  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  the  eyes  of  the  newborn  child  to  the 
international  movement  towards  prevention 
which  began  in  1929.  He  refers  sympatheti- 
cally to  the  work  of  the  London  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  as  the  first 
organised  movement,  and  to  its  contribution 
towards  wider  knowledge  in  originating 
the  prize  for  an  essay  on  prevention,  won  by 
Dr.  Ernst  Fuchs  in  1884.  He  describes  at 
some  length  the  work  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  the  formation  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
BHndness.  Dr.  Park  Lewis  does  not  speak 
of  his  own  work  in  furthering  the  cause, 
but  in  a  foreword  to  the  paper  Mr.  Van  Cleve 
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indicates  liow  much  the  movement  toward^ 
prevention  in  America  owes  to  his  devoted 
labour. 

The  Norwoodian. 

The  December  issue  of  The  Norwoodian 
includes  the  first  instalment  of  Dr.  Holhns' 
article  on  the  early  days  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  and  the  work  of  its  great  principal, 
Sir  Francis  Campbell,  as  it  was  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  a  schoolboy,  rather  over-awed 
by  a  great  man,  but  appreciating  his  just 
dealings.  The  winning  essay  in  the  1932 
Literary  Competition,  "Tibb  Lane,"  is  also 
printed  in  the  magazine  ;  it  is  very 
sympathetically  written,  and  the  writer  has 
a  keen  sense  of  beauty.  » 

OBITUARY 

We  much  regret  to  report  the  deaths  of: — • 

George  Adams,  of  Dundee,  in  his  79th 
year.  Mr.  Adams  lost  his  sight  when  12 
years  of  age,  and  seven  years  later  entered 
the  Dundee  Institution  for  the  Blind  as  a 
basketmaker.  He  retired  in  February,  1930, 
but  continued  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
his  old  comrades.  For  50  years  he  was  a 
trustee  of  the  Worker's  Sick  and  Funeral 
Fund,  and  for  a  time  was  President  of  the 
Recreation  Fund ;  he  was  a  vocalist  of 
merit. 

Dr.       Alfred       Eichholz,       C.B.E.,       on 

February  6th,  after  a  short  illness.  (An 
account  of  Dr.  Eichholz's  career  is  given  on 
page  46,  and  an  appreciation  on  page  41.) 

Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Enoch,  of  Leam- 
ington, in  her  90th  year.  For  many  years 
she  was  Hon.  Secretary  for  Leamington  and 
District  to  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  being  very  active  in  getting  sub- 
scribers. 

Alderman  Dennis  Hardaker,  J.P.,   on   the 

i6th  January,  in  his  70th  year,  who  was  a 
representative  of  the  County  Councils 
Association  on  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  known  public  men  in  the 
West  Riding.  For  nearly  30  years  he  was 
a  member  of  the  West  Riding  County  Coun- 
cil, and  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  that 
time  a  County  Alderman.      He  was  also  a 


member    of    the    Bdghouse     T<Avn    Council 
for  34  years,  twice  serving  as  Mayor. 

Sir  Robert  Jones,  Bart.,  K.B.E.,  C.B., 
F.R.C.S.,  etc.,  the  famous  orthop?edic  sur- 
geon, who  was  President  since  1922  of  the 
Association  of  Certificated  Blind  Masseurs. 
His  presidency  of  this  body,  which  represents 
and  safeguards  the  interests  of  blind  mas- 
seurs, was  not  only  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  Association's  work,  but  gave  a  status  and 
stimulus  to  the  whole  movement  for  massage 
by  the  blind. 

Miss  Margaret  Morris,  a  resident 
teacher  of  the  School  for  Blind  Children, 
Wavertree,  Liverpool,  aged  59.  Miss  Morris 
was  the  first  blind  woman  in  the  country  to 
obtain  the  College  of  Teachers'  Diploma. 
She  loved  her  work,  and  was  entirely  devoted 
to  the  little  ones  under  her  tuition.  Sightless 
from  birth,  she  was,  in  her  earlier  years,  a 
pupil  at  the  Hardman  Street  School,  where 
she  qualified  as  teacher. 

Dr.  William  August  Puckner,  the 
distinguished  chemist,  at  Chicago,  October, 
1932.  In  later  years.  Dr.  Puckner  lost  his 
sight,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  con- 
tinuing as  Secretary  to  the  Council  on 
Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  founded  at  Pitts- 
burgh in  1905,  a  position  which  he  filled  till 
his  death.  When  his  sight  began  to  fail,  he 
prepared  himself  to  face  the  handicap  by 
learning  Braille  and  typewriting,  and  worked 
all  the  harder,  night  and  day,  to  keep  in 
touch  with  up-to-date  medical  and  chemical 
research. 

Mrs.  A.  Rodway,  of  South  Wigston, 
Leicestershire,  in  her  8oth  year.  For  more 
than  20  years  she  was  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Blind  Institution  at  South  Wigston,  and  was 
an  ardent  church  worker. 

Miss  Frances  Sharp,  an  honorary 
missionary  at  Amritsar  from  1882,  and  later 
at  Nagpur  until  191 1.  Her  sister,  Annie, 
who  died  of  cholera  in  1903,  inaugurated  a 
school  for  blind  girls  and  women  at  Amritsar 
and  later  at  Nagpur,  and  adapted  Braille  to 
the  Urdu  and  Hindu  languages.  Miss 
Frances  Sharp  carried  on  this  work,  and 
leaves  a  record  of  30  years'  devoted  service 
in  India  and  20  years  in  England. 

George  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  aged  76. 
In  1913  he  was  appointed  a  life  manager  of 
Aberdeen  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  of  which  he 
was  Chairman  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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A    SOUTH   AFRICAN    BLIND    M.P. 


IN  the  notes  on  living  blind  Members 
of  Parliaments  which  appeared  in  the 
August  issue  of  The  New  Beacon, 
a  notable  omission  was  Mr.  Robert 
Walter  Bowen,  born  in  Durban, 
Natal,  on  the  3rd  October,  1887. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War 
he  was  working  a  diamond  proposition  on 
the  Vaal  River,  at  Christiana,  in  the  South 
Western  Transvaal.  He  enlisted  with  the 
3rd  Mounted  Rifles  and  served  with  this 
Regiment,  under  General  Youston,  on 
the  Central  Force  in  South  West  Africa. 
He  thereafter  enlisted  with  the  ist  South 
African  Expeditionary  Force  and  served 
with  this  Brigade  both  in  Egypt  and  in 
France,  where  he  was  blinded  on  the  20th 
September,  1917,  at  Menin  Road,  in  the 
Ypres  salient.  He  entered  St.  Dunstan's 
early  in  1918  where  he  learned  Braille  and 
also  shorthand  and  typing.  He  married 
Eleanor  Lillie  Gillies,  sister  of  Sir  Harold 


Mr.   R.    W.   Bowen. 


Gillies,  the  famous  facial  plastic  surgeon, 
on  the  29th  March,  1919.  As  soon  as  he 
had  mastered  the  intricacies  of  Braille 
shorthand  and  typing,  he  decided  to  take 
up  the  study  of  Law,  and  for  this  purpose 
became  a  pupil  of  Gray's  Inn.  He  entered 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  in 
October,  1919.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar 
early  in  1921,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year 
gained  the  two  honours  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Laws,  Cambridge. 

On  going  down  from  Cambridge  he  entered 
Sir  William  Jowett's  Chambers  and  read 
with  Mr.  Donald  B.  Sommervel.  While 
reading  in  Chambers  he  attended  the  Roman- 
Dutch  Law  Classes  which  were  being  held 
at  the  London  University,  and  in  the  Council 
of  Legal  Examination  on  this  subject  ob- 
tained a  first  class,  and  was  awarded  the 
Abe  Bailey  Scholarship. 

He  returned  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1922  and  was 
admitted  as  an  Advocate  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  and  commenced  to  practise 
at  the  Bar  of  the  Cape  Provincial  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1924  after  the 
General  Election  which  turned  General 
Smuts  out  of  office,  he  obtained  the  Party 
nomination  for  a  seat  which  had  become 
vacant  in  the  Cape  Provincial  Council,  and 
fought  an  election  when  he  was  sent  to  re- 
present the  Constituency  of  Cape  Town 
(Gardens),  which  had  become  vacant  owing 
to  the  Provincial  Council  representative 
having  been  translated  to  the  Union  House 
of  Assembly. 

In  1929  the  sitting  member  in  the  Union 
House  of  Assembly  for  Cape  Town  Central 
decided  not  to  seek  re-election.  Advocate 
Bowen  after  a  very  hard-fought  contest  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  Party  nomination 
and  in  the  General  Election  held  the  seat 
for  the  South  African  Party  by  one  of  the 
largest  majorities  ever  gained  in  South 
Africa. 

Advocate  Bowen  was  instrumental,  with 
others,  in  establishing  the  Athlone  School 
(near  Cape  Town)  for  non-European  Blind 
Children,  and  became  its  first  Chairman,  a 
position  which  he  has  consistently  held  ever 
since.  He  was  also  responsible  with  others 
for  the  estabhshment  of  the  S.A.   National 
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Council  for  the  Blind  and  became  its  first 
President,  a  position  which  he  still  holds 
with  conspicuous  distinction  and  ability. 

Mr.  Bowen  is  a  very  keen  and  a  very  able 
bridge  player,  and  his  main  out-door  re- 
creations are  swimming  and  walking. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Winner  of  Piano  Tuning  Medal. 

The  Alexander  medal  of  the  Henshaw 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  awarded  for  the 
theory  of  pianoforte  tuning,  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Raymond  Driver,  aged  20, 
of  Kettering.  He  has  already  won  three 
certificates  for  pianoforte  playing,  luider  the 
Trinity  College  of  Music.  In  the  senior 
division  for  pianoforte  playing,  he  passed 
with  honours  in  1930. 

Silver  Cup  for  Head  Boy. 

George  Best,  aged  13,  has  just  been 
awarded  a  silver  cup  for  being  head  boy  at 
the  Parramatta  Primary  School  (Austraha). 
He  is  hoping  to  go  to  a  university  and  event- 
ually to  become  a  lawyer. 

A  Candidate  for  Parliament. 

Captain  Gerald  Lowry,  the  well-known 
blind  osteopath,  was  adopted  last  month  as 
prospective  candidate  for  North-West  Cam- 
bsrwell  by  the  newly  formed  Reactionist 
Party,  of  which  Mr.  Sidney  Hamlin,  the 
publisher,  is  president.  According  to  the 
South  London  Observer,  Captain  Lowry 's 
life  ambition  is  to  become  a  Member  of 
Parliament. 

Church  Organist  at  21. 

Mr.  John  E.  Robinson,  Preston's  21-year- 
old  blind  musician,  who  lost  his  sight  nearly 
II  years  ago  in  a  boyish  game  of  Red  Indians, 
has  been  appointed  organist  and  choirmaster 
at  St.  Mary's  Parish  Church,  Ribbleton. 
He  was  chosen  by  the  Parochial  Church 
Council  from  13  applicants.  He  is  an 
F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M.  and 
A.M.R.S.T.,  and  has  gained  all  these  quahfi- 
cations  since  he  lost  his  sight.  In  193 1  and 
1932  he  won  the  first  prizes  awarded  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  best  compositions 
by  young  music  stvidents,  open  to  all  blind 
music  students  in  the  British  Isles. 


A  Blind  Botanist's  Philosophy. 

Last  month,  Mr.  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  the  blind 
botanist,  of  Leeds,  a  member  of  the  Leeds 
Naturalists'  Club,  and  an  Honorary  Master 
of  Science  of  Leeds  University,  celebrated 
his  77th  birthday.  He  possesses  over  5,000 
specimens  of  leaves  and  flowers,  and  by 
touch  or  taste  he  can  tell  the  name  of  each 
almost  instantaneously.  He  lost  his  sight 
when  23  years  of  age.  This  is  how  Mr. 
Wilkinson  sums  up  his  philosophy  of  life  : 
The  gravest  beast  is  an  ass,  the  gravest  bird 
is  an  owl,  the  gravest  fish  is  an  oyster  and 
the  gravest  man — a  fool ! 

A  Canadian  Pianist. 

Miss  Mary  Munn,  a  young  pianist  of 
Montreal,  who  has  been  blind  from  birth, 
has  just  landed  in  England  to  give  recitals  in 
London  and  on  the  Continent.  She  has 
previously  given  recitals  in  London,  and  her 
very  extensive  repertoire  includes  works  by 
all  the  famous  classical  composers.  She 
spent  three  years  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  London. 

Sheffield's  Blind  Soprano. 

The  musical  critic  of  the  Sheffield  Daily 
Telegraph,  considers  the  Grange  Crescent 
Blind  Choir  "  amazing,"  and  has  special 
praise  for  Miss  Ethel  Poiner,  the  blind 
soprano,  "  who  inspires  30  blind  people  of 
Sheffield  to  song."  He  considers  Miss  Poiner 
to  be  one  of  Sheffield's  most  promising 
sopranos,  with  a  technique  which,  although 
possessing  a  dash  of  brilliance,  has  nothing  of 
the  showy  or  effusive. 

A  Promising  Young  Organist. 

Mr.  Blake,  a  young  blind  organist,  only 
19  years  old,  gave  a  most  successful  organ 
recital  last  month,  mostly  of  his  own  com- 
positions, at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Boiling- 
ton.  He  is  said  to  show  great  promise  for 
the  future  in  the  musical  world. 

Mr.  Isaacs'  Triumph. 

At  the  William  Rees  Concert  in  Man- 
chester last  month,  the  well-known  blind 
pianist,  Mr.  Edward  Isaacs,  played  with  the 
William  Rees  Orchestra  in  the  Third  Piano- 
forte Concerto  of  Beethoven.  The  music 
critic  of  the  News  Chronicle  says  :  "  Mr. 
Isaacs  gave  a  finely  considered  interpreta- 
tion ;  the  rhythm  was  live  throughout,  and 
the  tone  musical  and  l>eautifully  graded. 
Later  he  gave  a  crisp  performance  of  move- 
ments from  a  Bach  French  Suite." 
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PETKO  STAINOFF. 
The  Blind  Composer. 

of  ballads  and  romance 
prize  for  his  col- 
lection of  poems 
"  Slepia  Guslar." 
Both  of  them 
together  with 
Demeter  Pante- 
leeff,  one  of  the 
best  contem- 
porary  Bulgarian 
poets,  are  the 
Editors  of  Stidba, 
a  literary  maga- 
zine published 
by  the  Bul- 
garian Associ- 
ation for  the 
Bhnd. 


Di  stinguished 
Blind  Bulgarians 

We  reproducfi" 
on  this  page  the 
photographs  of 
two  well-known 
Bulgarian  blind 
men — the  com 
poser  Petko 
Stainoff  and  the 
poet  Trajan 
Tumcn.  The  first 
received  the 
musical  prize  of 
1932  for  his  cycle 
and  the  second,  a 


TR 


A  JAN  TUMEN. 
The  Blind  Poet. 


"  Court  Grange "  Piano  Successes. 

Court  Grange  Special  School  for  the  Blind 
reports  the  following  successes  in  the 
November  Pianoforte  Examination  of  the 
Associated  Board  : — 

Primary  Division  :    Irene  Harrison,  Elsie  Rivington. 
Preliminary     Division  :      Elsie     Campbell,     Francis 
Goddard,  Miriam  Knisiht. 


Yorkshire  School  Successess. 

The  following  musical  successes  are  re- 
ported from  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the 
Blind,  York  :— 

Trinity  College  of  Music. 
Local  Exami)iations,   1932. 
Intermediate  Division. — Thos.   H.   Christian 


Organ 
(Hons.). 

Piano 
(lions.) 


Intermediate  Division. — Thos.  H.  Cliristian 
Junior  Division. — Hilda  Dobson  (Passl. 
Preparatory  Division. — CTordon  Mackenzie  (Hons.), 
Douglas  A.  J.  Fenwick  (Hons.),  Hilda  M.  Clarke  (Pass), 
John  Greatorex  (Pass). 


Edinburgh  School  Successes. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  successes  obtained 
by  pupils  and  students  of  the  Roval  Blind 
School,  Edinburgh,  during  1932  : — 

Edinburgh  University. — One  student  passed  tor  the 
M.A.  Degree  in  French  and  German  with  distinction  in 
both  cases.  A  second  passed  in  Constitutional  History, 
Political  Economy  and  Philosophy  with  distinction  in 
the  last  two  subjects. 

There  are  now  four  blind  students  from  this  school 
at  Edinburgh  University,  three  in  Arts  and  one  in  the 
Faculty  of  Music.  A  fifth  blind  student,  a  former  pu])il 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College,  was  gold  medallist  in  the 
Class  of  English  in  1931,  and  tied  for  first  place  this 
year  in  Second  English. 

Music. — Four  students  passed  the  examination  for 
the  Associateship  of  Trinity  College,  London,  in  organ 
playing  ;  three  pupils  in  the  Intermediate  Grade  of  the 
Eocal  Centre  Examination  of  the  Associated  Board 
of  Royal  Schools  of  Music,  London,  one  with  Honours 
and  two  with  Hon.  Mention  in  piano  playing.  Eleven 
children  were  presented  for  the  School  Examinations 
of  the  Associated  Board  in  piano  phiying  and  all 
]>assed,  one  with  distinction  and  three  with  Hon. 
Mention. 

College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.- — Four  students 
obtained  the  diploma  in  piano  tuning.  Two  students 
obtained  the  diploma  at  the  Home  Teachers'  Examina- 
tion. 

Royal  Normal  College  Successes. 

The  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
Upper  Norwood,  reports  the  following 
Examination  results  for  the  Christina--  Term, 
1932  :— 

Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
Licentiate    Diploma  :         Winifred    Ambler    (singing 
teacher),   Ruth  Jones  (singing  teacher),   Beatrice  Silk 
(singing  teacher),  Joan  Tompsett  (piano  teacher). 
Royal  College  of  Music. 
Associate  Diploma  :  Lancelot  Gibson  (public  singing), 
Ruth  Jones  (public  singing). 

Guildhall  School  of  JMusic. 
Licentiate  Diploma  :  Ethel  Berkley  (piano). 

London  College  of  Music. 
Associate  Diploma  :    George  Brown  (piano),   Ernest 
Chandler    (piano),     Aubrey  .  Jones    (piano),     Leonard 
Reeve  (piano). 

Associated     Board    of    the    Royal    Schools    of 
Music,   London. 
Local   Centre   Examinations  :     Advanced.      Piano. — 
Ronald  Finch  (honours),  Geoffrey  Oldring  (hon.  men- 
tion), Muriel  Upton  (hon.  mention). 

Intermediate  :  Piano. — Margaret  Simpkins. 
'■  School  "    Examinations  :     Higher  Division. — Joyce 
Frapwell. 

Lower  Division  :  Leslie  Sell  (hon.  mention),  Thomas 
Fairbrass  (hon.  mention). 

Royal  College  of  Organists. 
Associateship  :  Lilian  Ripley. 
College  of  Teachers  of  the   Blind — Pianoforte 
Tuning. 
Arthur    Wilson    (honours    diploma),    Leslie     Wilson 
(honours  diploma),  George  Parsons  (pass). 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Shorthand — 80  w.p.m. — Rita     Leslie      (distinction), 
Sylvia.  Newbold  (distinction),  .\bi-,ihani  Soltan  (dislinc- 
lion). 

Typeioriting  (Junior).  —  Ivita  Leslii"  (distinction), 
Sylvia  Newbold  (distinction),  Abraham  Soltan  (dis- 
tinction). 
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(DRRE5P0NDINCE 

To  the  Editor. 

Is  Braille  Worth  While  ? 

Sir, — My  friend  (I  will  call  him  Valiant) 
thinks  it  is.  Six  years  ago — after,  I  think,  a 
period  of  failing  eyesight' — he  was  certified 
blind  ;  three  years  ago  he  had  two  months' 
training  at  a  Blind  Institution  in  basket- 
making  (at  which  he  is  now  expert),  and  there, 
too,  he  was  introduced  to  Braille.  To-day  he 
can  read  and  write  Braille- — Grade  2. 

So  far  his  record  is  that,  I  hope,  of  many  a 
blind  man — but  there  is  something  else. 
Valiant  will  be  59  years  old  next  month  ;  his 
occupation  was  that  of  labourer — on  the 
farm,  in  the  quarry,  on  the  road.  Years  of 
hard  work  have  left  their  indelicate  traces 
on  Valiant's  hands  ;  an  artist  might  take 
them  as  a  model  for  those  of  a  typical  horny- 
handed  son  of  toil. 

Though  he  can  read  correctly  each  sign 
and  contraction,  yet  when  it  comes  to  the 
interpretation  of  a  long  or  an  unfamiliar 
word  he  is  apt,  very  naturally,  to  make  quaint 
mistakes.  His  "  schooling"  is,  in  fact,  now 
beginning;  he  is  fond  of  reading  the  Bible, 
a  biography  or  a  good  novel — he  doesn't 
care  for  "  silly  "  stories — and  the  Braille 
Mail,  and  he  listens-in.  In  Braille  he  reads 
and  writes  more  than  he  ever  did  when  he 
was  sighted,  and  I  think  he  finds  both  opera- 
tions easier  than  they  used  to  be. 

A  determined  fellow.  Valiant,  an  example  ! 

Yours,  etc., 
London.  Reader. 

To  the  Editor. 

A  Difficult  Problem. 

Sir, — I  should  welcome  the  opinion  of 
your  readers  on  what  should  be  done  Avith 
a  good  worker  in  a  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
who,  after  22  years'  work,  is  decertified  at 
the  age  of  44.  The  Committee  of  the  Counts- 
Council  who  administer  the  Blind  Persons 
Act  cannot  help  her  and  the  Public  Assist- 
ance Committee  refuse  to  do  so.  She  has 
never  been  taught  to  write,  she  is  not  suitable 
for  domestic  service,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  any  suitable  job  could  be  found  for  her  in 
the  sighted  world.  If  we  keep  her  we  get  no 
grant.  If  we  dismiss  her,  we  shall  be  punishing 


a    satisfactory     employee     who    has     done 
nothing  to  deserve  it. 

Yours,  etc., 

Henky  J.  Wagg, 
Hon.  Secretary  Barclay    Workshops    for 
Bhnd     Women,     19-21,     Crawford     Street, 
W.I. 

To  the  Editor. 

Uniform  Braille. 

Sir, — Since  displaying  my  colossal  ignor- 
ance in  your  issue  of  last  September,  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr  Whitfield  for  the  soft 
answer  which  turned  away  wrath  and  to 
Mr.  Stone  for  his  rebuke.  Now  I  have  read 
with  interest  the  article  by  Mr.  Rodenberg, 
reprinted  in  your  January  Number,  aixl  the 
further  letters  from  correspondents.  These 
leave  me  wondering  how  on  earth,  after  all, 
uniformity  was  ever  achieved  and  I  wish  to 
admit  frankly  that  my  alleged  Mouse  was 
a  Mountain — just  as  the  Snark  was  a  Boojum. 
The  danger  of  jumping  to  conclusions  is 
indicated  by  my  original  notion  that  the 
abandonment  of  contractions  for  the  words 
"  God,"  "  Lord,"  "  Christ,"  etc.,  was 
due  to  what  Mr.  Joy  calls  "  the  Modernistic 
tendency  of  the  day."  I  learn,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  reason  is  exactly  the  opposite, 
viz.,  a  reverence  which  almost  borders  on  the 
superstitious.  It  is  a  strange  world,  my 
masters  !  But  my  main  object  in  troubling 
you  is  to  ask  some  questions  which  I  trust 
may  not  be  deemed  too  personal  or  inquisi- 
tive : — 

(i)  How  many  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  or  what  percentage  were  strictly 
finger  readers  only  ? 

(2)  How  many,  or  what  percentage  were 
readers  of  Braille  by  the  eye  ? 

However  learned  and  clever  the  latter 
may  be  I  respectfully  submit  that  they  are 
not  competent  to  legislate  on  Braille  text, 
because  strict  finger  reading  and  sighted 
reading  of  Braille,  however  fluent,  are  the 
poles  apart  in  practice.  It  is  a  truism  that 
Braille  was  invented  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
and,  in  my  view,  none  but  strict  finger 
readers  (who  need  not  necessarily  be  blind, 
but  who  can  be  depended  on  not  to  peep 
when  in  difficulty)  are  alone  qualified  to 
make  or  alter  the  rules  of  Braille. 
Yours,  etc., 

Gerard  E.  Fox. 
Clifton,    Bristol. 
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REVLEWS 
REPORTS 

Home. 

Belfast  Society  for  Home  Mission  Work. 

The  Report  for  1931  is  a  record  of  varied 
activity  in  the  interests  of  the  blind  of 
Belfast,  and  includes  an  account  of  the  Home 
for  the  Blind,  the  work  of  the  Clothing 
Guild,  the  Braille  Library,  and  the  Spectacle 
Guild.  While  the  latter  supplies  spectacles 
and  glass  eyes  to  the  needy,  its  principal 
object  is  the  prevention  of  blindness,  and 
patients  are  put  into  touch  with  ophthalmic 
svn-geons,  wlio  are  often  able  to  save  failing 
sight. 

;        .    Imperial. 

Civilian  Blind  Society,  Cape  Town. 

The  Second  Annual  Report  for  the  year 
ended  1931  records  the  opening  of  a  training 
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centre  for  six  men,  small  classes,  for  raffia 
and  hand-knitting,  sales  of  blind-made  goods 
at  a  depot  and  at  the  Rosebank  show,  and  a 
class  for  Braille.  It  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  work  among  the  non-European  blind 
has  been  under  consideration,  and  we  hear 
that  since  the  report  was  issued  a  beginning 
has  been  made  in  this  direction  by  the 
opening  of  a  workroom  where  ten  men  are 
receiving  training  in  mattress  making  and 
two    women    in    knitting. 

Queensland    Industrial    Institution    for   the 
Blind,  South  Brisbane. 

The  Report  for  1931-32  states  that  em- 
ployment has  been  given  to  88  workers 
during  the  year,  and  18  pensioners  have  been 
provided  for,  in  spite  of  financial  difficulties. 
Nearly  a  hundred  readers  are  supplied  with 
books,  and  the  blind  librarian  keeps  in 
friendly  touch  by  correspondence  with  those 
at  a  distance,  and  by  friendly  visiting  with 
those  in  and  around  Brisbane.  The  Manager 
of  the  Workshop,  Mr.  Dickson,  has  retired 
after  43  years'  continuous  service. 


UNION  OF  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 


South-  Eastern       and       London      Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Easi  Sussex  Association  foy  the  Blind  records 
the  work  of  the  Association  with  its  active 
Executive,  Finance,  and  Case  Committees, 
and  Hove  and  Portslade  local  Committee, 
all  of  which  have  meet  freely  in  order  to  deal 
with  the  increased  volume  of  work.  Two 
new  social  centres  have  been  opened,  one  in 
Bexhill  and  one  in  Lewes,  both  of  them 
already  much  appreciated.  The  Association 
continues  to  administer  the  East  Sussex 
County  Coimcil's  domiciliary  assistance  to 
blind  persons  and  to  their  sighted  dependants, 
and,  in  the  light  of  experience,  is  suggesting 
to  the  Council  improvements  in  the  present 
Scheme.  The  Association  has  terminattd 
its  old  collecting  agreement  with  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  has  itself  under- 
taken collection  of  fimds  in  the  county. 
Copies  of  the  Report  can  be  obtained  from 
the  secretary  at  Old  Bank  House,  High 
Street,  Lewes. 

At  the  Winter  Fete  held  by  the  Waltham- 


stow  Committee  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind, 
noticed  in  an  earlier  issue,  some  money  was 
made  by  the  sale  of  pastime  work  done 
by  blind  workers  at  the  Walthamstow 
Social  Centre.  This  money  has  been  used 
to  buy  crockery  and  other  items  for  the 
Centre. 

Through  the  united  efforts  of  Her  Grace 
Evelyn  Duchess  of  Wellington  and  Mrs.  T. 
Weir,  a  sum  of  money  has  been  collected  as 
a  Memorial  Fund  to  the  late  Miss  Kate 
Griffith,  of  Hartley  Wintney,  Hampshire. 
;^ioo  has  been  handed  over  to  the  Hampshire 
Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind,  to  be 
retained  as  part  of  that  Association's  endow- 
ment, and  a  small  sum  has  been  reserved 
to  put  up  a  tiny  memorial  in  Hartley 
W'intney  Church.  The  fund  has  been  con- 
tributed by  Miss  Griffith's  friends  at  home 
and  abroad,  including  a  wide  circle  of  those 
to  whom  she  was  a  friend  in  Hampshire, 
numbering  among  them  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor  alike,  as  a  tribute  to  her 
unsparing  efforts  on  behalf  of  blind  people. 
The  work  of  Miss  Griffith  has  been  referred 
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to  in  honourable  terms  more  than  once  in 
these  columns. 

North-Western  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

Annual  Meeting  and  Conference  in  Chester, 
Mav  loth,  1933. 

ANNOUNOMINTS 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 

CHURCH— 

11.893  Ley,  Henry  G.     The  Strife  is     O'er 
(Easter  Anthem),  V.S.  .  .  .  .      20 

11.894  Somervell,    Arthur.     The    Passion    of 

Christ  (Oratorio),  V.S.  .  .  .  .    16     4 

ORGAN— 

11.895  Bach.     Choral  Prelude,  Allein  Gott  (3), 

Vol.  6,  No.  8  20 

11.896  Mulct,  H.     Carillon-Sortie  in  D  .  .      20 

11.897  Reger,  Max.     Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E 

(No.    I   of  Five  Easy  Preludes  and 
Fugues)  . .  .  .  . .  ..20 

11.898  Wagner.     Prelude  to  "  Parsifal  "  (arr. 

by  G.  J.  Bennett)       .  .  .  .  ..20 

PIANO— 

11.899  Debussy.     General  Lavine — Eccentric        2     o 

11.900  Grieg.     Albumblatter,  Op.  28..  ..      20 
1 1,  go  I       Hey  kens,  J.     Serenade             ..           ..      20 

11.902  Mungo-Park,     M.     May-Day     Dance 

(No.  2  of  "  The  Music  Club  ")  .  .      20 

11.903  Rowley,    Alec.     The    Goblin    Carnival 

(Suite  of  Six  Pieces)  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.904  Sullivan.     Graceful    Dance    (from   the 

Incidental  Music  to  Henry  VIII)   .  .      20 

11.905  Wilm,    N.    von.     Le    Jeune    Pianiste 

(6  Little  Pieces)  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.906  Wilson,     Stanley.     Ship     Ahoy!      (12 

Nautical  Scenes  .  .  .  .  ..28 

DANCE— 

11.907  Hupfeld,  H.     Let's  Put  Out  the  Lights, 

Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.908  Klenner,  J.     'Round  the  Bend  of  the 

Road,  Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  ..20 

11.909  McConnell,     G.     B.     When     Mother 

Played  the  Organ,  Song- Waltz        .  .      20 
SONGS— 

11.910  Bantock.     The  Ghost  Road,  A  minor: 

C— Fi  20 

11.911  Bury,  Winifred.     There  is  a  Ladye,  E  : 

C— El  20 

ii,gi2     Caccini,      G.     Amaryllis,      G      minor, 

D — E"^  natural  .  .  . .  ..20 

11.913  Campton,    T.     There   is   a   Garden   in 

Her  Face     (arr.    by    F.     Keel),    G  : 

D— El  20 

11.914  Ford,    Thomas.     Since    First    I    Saw 

Your  Face  (arr.  by  Somervell), E  flat : 

E — E^  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.915  Gatty,     Nicholas     (arr.     by).     Eileen 

Aroon  (Unison  Song  with  Descant)      2     o 

11.916  Moeran,    E.    J.    (arr.    by).     The    Jolly 

Carter     (Suffolk     Folk-Song),     D  : 

Bj— £1  20 


11,917 

11,918 
II. 919 

DUET-^ 

11,920 

TRIO— 

11,921 

FOUR- 

11,922 


Mozart.     Quando  miro  quel  bel  ciglio     s.    d. 

(As  Upon  Those  Lovely  Features), 

C  :    Bj- pi 20 

Phillips,    Montague.     Spring    Comes 

Dancing,  D  :    C  natural — F^  .  .      20 

Samuel,  Harold.     The  Top  of  the  Hill, 

C :   C— El        20 

German,  Edward.     Restless  River  (arr. 

by  Alec  Rowley)         . .  . .  ..24 

Wagner.     Spinning  Chorus,  from  "  The 
Flying  Dutchman  "   (arr.  for  S.S.A. 

by  H.  Heale) 20 

PART    SONG— 
Gibbs,  Armstrong.     Beyond  the  Spanish 

Main     .  .  .  .  . .  . .  ..20 


BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 
s.   d. 
FICTION— 

11,598-11,600  Mystery  in  the  Channel,  by 
Freeman  Wills  Crofts.  Grade  2, 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers,  3  vols.     F.180  ..  ..      6   .0 

11,601-11,603  Pacific  Gold,  by  H.  de  Vere 
Stacpoole.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  3  vols. 

F.170 59 

11,589-11,594  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  by 
George  Eliot.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  6  vols. 

F-3^6 56 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES— FRENCH— 
11,784-11,785     Colloquial  French  for  the  Eng- 
lish, by  E.  M.   Stephan  and  Daniel 
Jones.     Grade  2,  Large  size,   Inter- 
pointed,     Cloth     Boards,      2     vols. 
G.161    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..99 

11,848  Early  Stages  in  French,  Term  2,  by 
E.  M.  Stephan.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Pamphlet.  E.16  .  .  i  6 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGES— LATIN— 
11,715-11,716  Extracts  from  Livy,  by  H.  Lee- 
Warner.  Grade  2,  Interpointed,  In- 
termediate size.  Stiff  Covers,  2  vols. 
B.146 76 

HISTORY— 

11,688-11,689     Life    and    Times    of    Akhnaton, 
The,  by  Arthur  Weigall.     Grade  2, 
Large     size,     Interpointed,     Cloth 
Boards,  2  vols.     G.138  .  .  .  .      8     6 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

11,714  Talks  on  Ambulance  Work,  by  "  Gil- 
craft."  Grade  2,  Intermediate  size, 
Interpointed,    Cloth    Boards.     G.93     9     o 

NATURAL  HISTORY— 

11,595-11597  Animal  Mind,  by  Frances  Pitt. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Cloth  Boards,  3  vols.     G.204  .  .      8     6 

PHILOSOPHY— 

11,847  Some  Makers  of  the  Modern  Spirit. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Pamphlet.     E.  40      .  .  . .  •  •      3     3 

RELIGIOUS— 

11,846  God  and  the  World  through  Christian 
Eyes.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Pamphlet.     E.40   ..  ..      3     3 
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MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  following  works  have  been  published  during  the 
month  : — 

V  ^  s.  d. 

3,296-3,298  Bonnet  and  Shawl,  by  Philip 
Guedalla,  3  vols.  (Limited  Edition) 
per  vol.  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..go 


NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    STUDENTS'     LIBRARY. 

Vols. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  by  Clifford  Bax        .  .  . .        2 

Morris,  William,  by  j.  W.  Mackail  . .  . .        9 

HISTORY. 

Midleton,  Lord.     Ireland — Dupe  or  Heroine  . .        2 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bodley,  R.  V.  C.     Indiscretions  of  a  Young  Man       4 

Hudson,  W.  H.     Birds  in  a  Village         . .  . .        2 

Maugham,  W.  Somerset.     On  a  Chinese  Screen         2 
MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Daudet,  A.     I'ort  Tarascon  ..  ..  ..        3 

POETRY    AND    DRAMA. 

Methuen,  A.  (Chosen  by)  ;   Anthology  of  Modern 
Verse         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .        3 

Brieux,  E.     Damaged  Goods       .  .  . .  .  .        i 

POLITICAL    SCIENCE. 

Mathers,  B.     Clash  of  World  Forces       . .  . .        2 

HEOLOGY    AND    RELIGIONS. 

Kenned}',  H.  A.  A.    Theology  of  the  Epistles  . .        4 

Steiner,  R.     Gospel  of  St.  Luke  . .  . .  . .        3 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
ADDITIONS, JANUARY,  1933. 

FICTION.  Vols. 

Alington,  A.     Slowbags  and  Arethusa   .  .           .  .  7 

Bennet,  R.  A.     Border  Wolf 3 

Boccaccio,  G.     Decameron  or  Ten  Days'  Enter- 
tainments (in  continuation)     .  .           .  .           . .  1-7 

Christie,  Agatha.     Peril  at  End  House               . .  3 

Connington,  J.  J.     Sweepstake  Murders            .  .  4 

Craik,  M.  Sylvia.     Petronel's  Island       .  .           .  .  4 

Dane,    Clemence    and    Helen    Simpson.     Enter 

Sir  John   . .           . .          .  .           . .           . .           .  .  4 

Ertz,  Susan.     Julian  Probert       ..  •        ..           ..  4 

Haggard,  Rider.     Dawn                . .           .  .           . .  9 

Holland,  Ruth.     Lost  Generation           . .           . .  5 

Holme,  Constance.     The  Lonely  Plough            . .  6 

Jepson,  Edgar.     Gentle  Binns     . .           . .          . .  3 

Keverne,  R.     At  the  Blue  Gates             .  .           , .  4 

Knight,  L.  A.     Deadman's  Bay               . .           . .  4 

Mackail,  Denis.     David's  Day     . .          .  .           .  .  6 

Mackail,  Denis.     Tales  from  Greenery  Street   . .  4 

Montgomery,  L.  M.     Story  Girl               .  .           .  .  5 

Priestley,  J.  B.     Faraway             . .          .  .          .  .  S 

Queen,  Elle^y^     Dutch  Shoe  Mystery     .  .           . .  4 

Sabatini,  R.     The  Chronicles  of  Captain  Blood  4 

Smith,  Lady  Eleanor.     Flamenco           .  .          . .  6 

Spencer,  Erie.     Stop  Press           .  .          . .          . .  4 

Swan,  Annie  S.     Ivory  God          .  .           . .          . .  3 

Waugh,  A.     Leap  Before  You  Look       . .          . .  2 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
*Agencies  for  the  Blind — Year  Book  and  Direc- 
tory          .  .           .  .           .  .          . .          . .          •  •  2 

Ackerley,  J.  R.     Hindoo  Holiday  :    An  Indian 

Journal    . .          . .           . .           .  .          .  .           . .  5 

Bragdon,    Claude.     Eternal    Poles    and    Some 

Essays,  from  the  "  New  Image"      ..          ..  2 

*Cowper,  'W.     Selected  Poems       .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

*Stereotyped  Books. 


Vols. 

*Dryden,  John.     Selected  Poems               .  .           . .  2 

Froissart's     Chronicles     (Selected     from     Lord 

Berners'  translation  by  Madelen  Edgar            .  .  4 
*Gerbault,   Alain.     In   Quest  of.  the   Sun:    The 

Journal  of  the  "  Fire  Crest  "   .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

Guedalla,  Philip.     The  Duke  (in  continuation), 

(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)           . .           .  .           .  .  1-7 

Seal,  Frances  T.     Christian  Science  in  Germany  i 

Smythe,  F.  S.     The  Kangchenjunga  Adventure  6 

Thomson,  G.  M.     A  Short  History  of  Scotland  5 

*Wicks,  S.  F.     Public  Speaking  for  Business  Men  s 

JUVENILE. 

Burroughes,  Dorothy.     Amazing  Adventures  of 

the  Little  Brown  IBear                . .           .  .           .  .  i 

Molesworth,  Mrs.     The  Tapestry  Room             .  .  3 

Montgomery,  L.  M.     Emily's  Quest       .  .           . .  5 

MOON. 

Green,  Peter  (Canon).     Our  Lord  and  Saviour  .  .  i 

Lincoln,  J.  C.     Galusha  the  Magnificent           .  .  10 

COLLEGE     OF    TEACHERS    OF    THE     BLIND. 
HOME  TEACHERS'  EXAMINATION,  1933. 

The  next  examination  will  be  held  on  23rd,  24th 
and  25th  May,  1933,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  London,  N.W.  3,  and  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Liverpool.  Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Hon.  Registrar,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.  i,  and  must  be  returned  not  later  than 
24th  March,  1933. 

Candidates  who  intend  to  take  the  subject  of  Braille 
at  the  forthcoming  examinations  for  Home  Teachers, 
School  Teachers  and  Craft  Instructors  are  reminded 
that  certain  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  Braille 
system  of  which  they  will  be  expected  to  have  a 
knowledge.  They  are  advised  to  study  "  Standard 
English  Braille,"  published  in  inkprint  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.  i,  price  2d. 


ADVERITSEMENTS 

BLIND  SHORTHAND  TYPISTS  at  the  NIB. 
Typing  Bureau,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i, 
will  type  your  correspondence,  articles,  etc.,  at  reason- 
able charges.     Particulars  on  request. 

BLIND     GERMAN    TEACHER     OF     ENGLISH    in 

Hamburg  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  English  teacher 
or  student  of  German  with  a  view  to  making  a  mutual 
exchange  arrangement,  whereby  he  and  his  guide 
would  be  boarded  for  two  or  three  months  in  England 
in  the  summer  of  1933,  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of 
English.  In  return  he  offers  accommodation  in 
Hamburg  for  a  similar  period.  Anyone  interested 
should  write  to  the  Editor,  The  New  Beacon,  224, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  i,  giving  full 
particulars  of  facilities  offered  and  suitable  dates. 

SHOWCARDS. 

A  "  Masseeley  "  Showcard  machine  has  been  installed 
at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  give  employ- 
ment to  a  blind  person,  and  to  provide  at  a  low  cost 
showcards  of  commercial  standard  to  assist  the  sale 
of  blind-made  goods  throughout  the  country.  It  has 
been  agreed  to  supply  its  product  only  to  agencies 
working  for  the  blind. 

A  Price  List  and  a  book  of  specimen  cards  will  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postcard  addressed  to  the  Secretary- 
General  at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W,  i. 


Printed  by  Smitfai'  Printing  Co.  (Ixndon  and  St.  Albans),  Ltd.,  22-24,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.4. 
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A  BLIND  SCHOOL  OF  TO-DAY. 

Bridgend  Institution   for  the   Blind. 

Interview  with  the  Principal  and  Superintendent,  MR.  F.  E.  HEWITT,  Chairman 
of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

LAMORGAN   Education   Committee   has    alwaj/s   been  noted  for  its  forward 
policy  in  Education,  and  that  pohcy  has  embraced  the  care  of  the  Bhnd. 

In  1929,  the  County  opened  its  Bridgend  Blind  Institution,  when  tributes 
were  paid  to  those  who  had  initiated  the  scheme  and  brought  it  to  fruition. 
Chief  among  these  were  those  of  the  late  Alderman  Llewellyn,  Alderman 
Sir  Wilham  Jenkins,  M.P.,  Alderman  the  Rev.  William  Saunders,  and  the 
present  Clerk  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Henry  Rowlands. 
The  building  is  of  native  stone,  and  is  faced  with  the  same  material,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  and  is  roofed  with  Welsh  blue  slates.  It  stands  in  eighteen  acres  of  land,  and  was 
designed  by  Mr.  W.  James  Nash,  F.R.I.B.A.,  the  County  Architect.  The  original  building 
consisted  of  four  class-rooms,  two  handwork  rooms,  two  recreation  rooms,  four  dormitories*, 
staff  quarters,  kitchens,  and  laundry.  This  year,  additions  have  been  made  consisting  of  a 
gymnasium,  two  handwork  rooms,  four  piano  practice  rooms,  and  two  dormitories. 

The  people  of  Bridgend  showed  their  interest  in  the  Institution  in  providing  the  Turret 
Clock  at  a  cost  of  fz5'^-     This  was  dedicated  by  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  in  July,  193 1. 

The  School  is  governed  by  a  Sub-committee  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Glamorgan 
County  Council.  Sir  William  Jenkins,  M.P.,  is  the  Chairman,  and  his  interest  in  the  School 
is  undoubtedly  accountable  for  a  great  deal  of  what  has  been  done. 

Although  primarily  intended  for  the  pupils  of  the  area  of  the  Glamorgan  County,  pupils 
are  admitted  from  other  Authorities,  and  nearly  all  the  Counties  and  County  Boroughs  of  South 
Wales  are  represented. 

The  School  is  ideally  situated.  It  stands  on  an  elevation,  and  is  only  a  short  distance 
from  two  seaside  resorts — three  miles  from  Ogmore,  and  five  from  Porthcawl ;  a  healthier 
position  could  not  be  found. 

At  present  there  are  107  pupils  in  the  School.  The  School  provides  elementary  training 
up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  craft  training  for  the  pupils  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  twenty-one. 
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Three  teachers  on  the  Staff  are  totally  blind, 
three  are  partially  sighted,  and  the  others 
are  fully  sighted.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
Institution  realises  the  importance  of  employ- 
ing blind  people  in  the  education  of  blind 
children,  a  fact  which  should  never  be 
allowed  to  escape  the  attention  of  Education 
Authorities.  Undoubtedly  the  presence  of 
these  blind  people  on  the  Staff  is  a  consider- 
able impetus  and  encouragement  to  the 
pupils  of  this  School,  and  the  Principal 
always  pays  a  glowing  tribute  to  their  work. 
The  County  Medical  Service  looks  after 
the  health  of  the  pupils.  The  Chief  Medical 
Officer  has  found  time  amongst  his  multi- 
farious duties  to  devote  special  care  to  the 
blind  children,  and  his  genuine  interest  and 
practical  advice  has  proved  invaluable. 
There  is  a  School  Physician,  while  the 
Oculist,  Dentists,  and  Orthopaedic  Surgeon 
make  regular  inspections.  The  Orthopaedic 
Nurse  visits  the  Institution  to  take  remedial 
exercises.  , 

Partially  Sighted  Childiren. 

As  in  most  Schools  for  the  Blind,  there  are 
a  number  of  partially  sighted  children,  i.e., 
they  are  blind  merely  for  purposes  of  educa- 
tional training. 

It  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  have  four 
definite  grades  of  partially  sighted  children  ; 
by  recognising  the  types,  the  care  of  the 
child's  education  is  more  complete.  They 
are  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Myopes. — These  do  all  sighted  work  by 
sight-saving  methods  (they  wear  a  red 
button)  ; 

(b)  Myopic  correction  with  congenital  de- 
fects.— These  do  sighted  work  by  sight- 
saving  methods,  but  keep  in  touch  with 
Braille  ; 
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(c)  Border-line  partially  sighted  (not  My- 
opes, probably  sighted  at  sixteen  for  indus- 
trial purposes).  These  keep  in  touch  with 
Braille,  but  are  in  partially  sighted  class  ; 

(d)  Border-line  partially  sighted  (possibles). 
— These  pupils  may  or  may  not  be  blind  under 
the  Act  at  sixteen.  They  must  know  Braille, 
and  they  visit  the  partially  sighted  class  once 
a  week. 

Elementary  Education. 

Of  course,  the  main  feature  of  the  training 
is  to  intensify  the  sense  of  touch.  Thus, 
Handwork  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
Syllabus  throughout  the  School.  However, 
it  is  not  a  formal  type  of  Handwork  that  is 
deemed  necessarily  the  best  type  of  training, 
but  rather  an  all-round  activity.  It  may  be 
truly  said  that  there  are  only  two  children 
in  the  School  who  are  of  the  inert  type, 
who  remain  "  put."  The  Principal  explains 
this  by  the  fact  that  if  the  children  are 
brought  to  school  early,  and  are  encouraged 
in  a  full  life  of  activities  within  the  range 
of  the  pupil's  comprehension,  this  is  reflected 
in  the  general  ^ility  of  the  child,  and  a  pupil 
does  not  remain  long  far  from  the  normal. 

Art  is  appreciated  through  INIusic  and  the 
Drama.  All  the  pupils  have  an  opportunity 
of  learning  to  play  the  piano  or  the  violin. 
Wireless  is  laid  on  to  all  classrooms.  There 
is  a  School  Orchestra  which  is  responsible 
for  the  services  at  Assembly  every  Friday. 
Several  pupils  have  obtained  honours  in  the 
Associated  Board  Examinations  in  Piano- 
forte Playing.  Drama  has  a  large  part,  not 
merely  in  the  educational  programme,  but 
in  the  recreational  activities  of  the  School. 
Realising  this,  the  Committee,  when  building 
the  gymnasium,  also  made  it  a  concert  hall, 
with  properly  fitted  stage,  footlights,  etc., 
all  complete. 

As  this  is  a  Welsh 
School,  both  Welsh  and 
English  are  taught,  and 
Morning  Service  at 
Assembly  is  taken  in 
Welsh  two  days  a  week. 

Craft  Training. 

The      Crafts      taught 
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Girls 


Bridgend  Blind  Institution. 


Machine  Knit- 
and   Basketry. 
Shorthand-Typing. 
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Chair-Seating.       (Cane, 
Raffia,  Rush.) 
LIusic. 
Boys  :  Basketry. 

Boot-Repairing. 

Music. 
Boot-repairs  are  all 
done  by  the  pupils,  who 
have  now  advanced  to 
the  stage  where  they 
make  the  boys'  boots. 
They  are  shortly  starting 
to  make  the  girls'  shoes. 

Culture. 

The  Trainees  follow  an  advanced  course  in 
General  Subjects,  Music,  and  Physical  Cul- 
ture. The  Principal  is  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  adolescent  pupils  should  be 
trained  separately  from  adult  trainees  and 
journeymen  and  women. 

All  the  girls  over  the  age  of  fourteen  are 
trained  in  Domestic  Science.  The  result 
is  that,  at  present,  there  are  in  the  School 
pupils  who  have  done  four  years  Domes- 
tic Training  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see 
totally  blind  girls  cooking  a  first-class 
dinner. 

General  Activities. 

The  occupation  of  the  pupils  out  of  School 
is  almost  as  carefully  considered  as  their 
school  curriculum.  The  main  idea  is  to 
develop  a  real  active  interest  in  life,  an  un- 
conscious training  in  citizenship.  The 
following  organisations  foster  these  aims  :■ — • 

House  System. — There  are  four  Houses, 
named  after  four  famous  blind  people — 
Fawcett,  Taylor,  Campbell  and  Armitage. 
A  fifth  House  is  to  be  named  Eichholz. 
Each  pupil  is  a  member  of  a  House,  and  is  a 
responsible  unit  for  the  welfare  of  that  House. 
The  pupils  make  their  own  beds,  clean  their 
own  shoes,  and  in  turn,  lay  the  tables, 
clear  the  things  away,  tidy  their  own  class- 
rooms, workshops  and  bedrooms.  Girls  do 
certain  things  for  the  boys,  and  boys  do 
certain  things  for  the  girls. 

In  these  activities,  as  well  as  in  School, 
pupils  can  gain  or  lose  points  for  their  House. 
Both  seniors  and  juniors  have  all  privileges 
stopped  immediately  if  they  lose  three  points 
in  any  one  week. 


Preparatory  Class. 


The  House  Captain  meets  his  members 
each  week,  and  makes  a  report  ready  for  the 
House  Leader  (a  member  of  the  Staff) .  This 
report  is  brought  to  the  School  Parlour, 
presided  over  by  the  Principal,  who  meets 
Prefects  and  Captains,  and  talks  over 
difficulties. 

Members  of  Committee  have  very  kindly 
attended  School  Parlour,  and  realise  that  it 
is  an  important  function  in  the  running  of 
an  Institution. 

Literary  and  Debating  So&iety. — This  is 
a  very  thriving  body.  Outside  speakers  give 
lectures,  inter-debates  are  arranged.  The 
Society  runs  the  School  Magazine,  and  the 
School  Eisteddfod.  Recently  it  sent  a 
debating  team  miles  away  to  a  County 
Secondary  School,  and  the  team  won  its 
debate  on  its  merits.  On  "  Foreign  Night  " 
letters  were  received  from  nearly  every 
country  in  the  world. 

Annual  School  Eisteddfod. — Competitions 
in  Literature,  Elocution,  Music  and  Drama 
are  held.  A  very  high  standard  has  been 
reached.  Wales  is  the  home  of  Eisteddfodau, 
and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Chairing  of  the 
Bard  and  Crowning  of  the  Bard  are  carried 
out  in  full  regalia.  The  Bardic  costumes 
have  been  made  by  the  pupils. 

School  Sports. — Special  tracks  are  laid 
down.  Posts  100  yards  apart  are  connected 
by  wire  along  which  a  spool  is  fastened. 
The  pupil  holds  the  spool  and  runs.  (Inci- 
dentally, these  running  tracks  were  provided, 
like  many  other  things,  by  the  School  Staff.) 
The  pupils  go  in  for  special  training  for  the 
Sports,  and  there  is  nothing  of  a  "  stunt  " 
about  any  of  the  events.  Of  course.  House 
events  have  their  place. 
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Knitting  Room. 

Christmas  Concerts. — Each  year,  excellent 
concerts  have  been  given,  and  the  locality 
has  been  surprised  at  the  strong  dramatic 
talent  and  dancing  ability  that  the  School 
possesses.  The  scenery  for  these  was  made 
by  the  Staff.  Some  of  it  was  made  in  the 
partially  sighted  class,  and  some  of  the 
partially  sighted  pupils  helped  to  paint  the 
scenes. 

Social  Club.— This  arranges  for  the  Satur- 
day evening  programme,  which  consists  of 
lectures,  concerts,  whist-drives,  socials,  etc. 

Games  Club. — Boys  :  Football,  skittles, 
cricket,  swimming.  - 

Girls  :  Basket-ball,  rounders. 

Hobbies  and  Pets. — Each  evening  per  week 
has  its  special  interest.  One  night  is  devoted 
to  Hobbies.  Once  a  year  there  is  an  exhibi- 
tion of  models  made  on  Hobbies  Night. 
The  pets  include  rabbits,  hedgehog,  donkey, 
guinea  pig,  dog,  cats. 

School  Shop. — Pupils  purchase  their  con- 
fectionery from  the  School  Shop.  The  profits 
are  given  to  the  School  Fund,  after  amounts 
have  been  deducted  for  breakages  of  crockery, 
windows,  etc. 

'  Sunday.- — Each  pupil  goes  to  the  Church 
of  the  religious  denomination  of  the  parents. 
Members  from  the  various  Churches  fetch 
the  pupils  to  the  Morning  Service,  and  the 
afternoon  Sunday  School.  This  has  meant 
a  great  deal  to  the  School.  It  has  linked  the 
children  up  with  other  children  and  fresh 
interests.  Leaders  and  others  from  the 
Churches  have  enjoyed  the  contact  with  the 
School,  and  are  counted  real  friends.  Pupils 
often  stay  out  to  tea  at  various  houses  on 
Sunday. 

In  the  evening,  there  is  a  brief  family 
service.     Favourite  hymns   are  selected  by 


the  children,  and  often  well-known 
singers  have  rendered  solos.  Occa- 
sionalty,  ministers  and  missionaries 
have  told  a  bedtime  story,  but 
usually  the  Principal  manages  this 
himself. 

Seniors. — These  have  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  an  approved 
outside  social  organisation  once  a 
week  (Toe  H.,  Wesley  Guild,  etc.). 
They  have  rest-rooms  of  their  own, 
and  additional  privileges. 

Honours.  —  In  addition  to  the 
Music  Honours  mentioned,  the 
pupils  have  obtained  first  prizes 
at  National  Eisteddfodau  of  Wales  for 
Handwork,  and  pupils  have  obtained 
Gardner's  Scholarships  for  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  Norwood,  and  Chorleywood  College 
for  Girls. 

Traditions. 

Anniversary  Day.- — This  is  celebrated  every 
January  2ist.  The  opening  ceremony  is 
repeated  by  the  children  and  an  impressive 
memory  is  made  of  the  efforts  of  those  who 
started  the  School. 

St.  David's  Day. — A  special  ceremony  to 
honour  the  patron  saint  of  Wales  is  marked 
with  the  true  note  of  pride  in  the  land  of 
one's  birth.  Dramatic  performances  are 
given,  lives  of  great  Welshmen  are  recalled, 
and  musical  items  rendered,  so  making  the 
day  a  memorable  one. 

School  Song. — This  was  composed  by  two 
of  the  pupils,  and  can  only  be  sung  when 
fewer  than  ten  points  have  been  lost  in  the 
House  system  for  one  week. 

Community  Singing. — The  School  joins 
together  in  singing  well-known  songs  for 
half  an  hour  every  Wednesday  morning  after 
Assembly.  The  leading  House  for  the  week 
has  the  privilege  of  selecting  a  song. 

Birthdays. — These  are  always  acknow- 
ledged at  the  morning  Assembly,  when  the 
whole  School  expresses  its  greetings. 

Atmosphere. 

The  cheerful  atmosphere  of  the  School  is 
frequently  commented  upon.  It  seems  sur- 
prising to  visitors  that  the  children  are  so 
openly,  vigorously  happy.  Undoubtedly 
they  are.  Extensive  playing  grounds,  light 
airy  buildings,  a  splendid  Staff  and  a  very 
thoughtful   Committee  have  provided     the 
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children  with  an  environment  that  is  condu- 
cive   to    nothing    else    but    efficiency    and 
happiness. 
Educational  Problems. 

We  asked  the  Principal  to  state  what 
educational  problems  he  is  facing  : — 

Bi-lingual  Problem. — He  states  that  the 
bi-lingual  problem  is  not  so  difficult  as  he 
thought  it  would  be.  The  one  language 
helps  the  other.  He  is  very  much  in  love 
with  the  Welsh  language  and  its  literature, 
and  feels  that  the  children  should  be  en- 
couraged to  lay  hold  of  their  inheritance. 
The  truly  Welsh-speaking  children  who  had 
not  yet  learned  English  (there  were,  at  first, 
quite  a  number  in  the  School)  had  to  learn 
English  before  they  could  make  any  progress 
in  Braille,  but  this  difficulty  has  now  been 
overcome.  The  spelling  difficulty  is  a  very 
big  problem,  but  eventually  matters  right 
themselves.  However,  so  far,  the  written 
composition  is  the  most  difficult  lesson  in  the 
School.  If  the  children  could  only  write  as 
well  as  they  can  speak,  there  would  be 
excellent  work  done. 

Partially  Sighted  Problem. — He  thinks  we 
ought  to  adopt  a  more  scientific  educational 
treatment  for  various  types  of  defective 
vision.  All  the  Myopes,  as  well  as  some 
other  types,  have  improved  their  vision 
since  they  have  been  in  the  School.  Doubt- 
less, this  is  due  to  the  regular  life,  good  food, 
cleanliness,  and  no  undue  fatigue,  as  happens 
when  children  have  a  distance  to  go  to  School. 
He  realised  from  the  beginning  that  it  was  a 
convention — a  wrong  convention — to  treat 
all  partially  sighted  the  same,  i.e.,  to  use  in 
instructing  them  only  very  large  reading 
and  writing.  He  found  that 
certain  types  needed  a  different 
rule,  and  could  use  a  smaller  size 
print  without  any  ill-effect.  How- 
ever, it  is  essential  that  the  blind 
world  should  cater  for  blind 
education,  and,  of  course,  these 
partially  sighted  are  blind  for 
educational  purposes.  The  ex- 
perience of  our  residential  schools 
should  not  be  wasted,  and  there 
must  be  many  pupils  in  sighted 
schools  who  ought  to  be  having 
special  treatment. 

Handwork.  ■ —  This  problem  is 
common  to  all  blind  institutions, 
viz.,  to  find  new  crafts  in  which  to 


train  blind  pupils.  Unfortunately,  the  full 
Glamorgan  Scheme  was  held  up  by  the 
economic  emergency ;  otherwise,  certain 
new  crafts  might  have  been  started  at  this 
School. 

Grants,  etc.,  from  Charities. — The  Principal 
asks,  why  should  his  pupils  who  are  blind 
be  debarred  from  sharing  any  bequests  or 
legacies  that  have  been  left  for  the  benefit 
of  blind  children  ?  He  believes  that  his 
Institution  is  the  only  one  that  has  had  no 
help  from  certain  funds.  Surely,  an  Institu- 
tion that  is  run  by  a  County  Council  is  a 
guarantee  that  money  would  be  used  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  accounts  be  properly 
rendered.  Anything  that  is  strictly  outside 
education  according  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Regulations  has  to  be  financed  from  a 
special  private  School  Fund  (which,  of 
course,  is  audited  by  the  County  Auditor). 
Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  public, 
who  have  attended  Christmas  Concerts,  etc., 
the  children  have  not  suffered  by  not  having 
many  of  these  "  extras  "  that  a  residential 
school  must  supply. 

Census. — An  estimate  of  the  number  of 
blind  children  for  educational  purposes  in 
South  Wales  should  be  made.  He  thinks 
a  more  vigorous  searching  would  reveal  that 
the  present  numbers  can  be  added  to  con- 
siderably. 

Higher  Education. — This  problem  is  com- 
mon to  most  blind  institutions,  but  particu- 
larly in  South  Wales.  He  has  a  number 
of  blind  children  who  are  educationally  fit 
for  other  employment  than  industry,  but 
are  not  of  the  type  for  Norwood,  Chorley 
Wood,  or  Worcester. 


Gymnasium  and  Concert  Hall. 
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Hopes  for  the  Future. 

We  asked  the  Principal  what  hopes  he 
had  for  the  future  : — 

Education.- — Welsh  people  are  good 
students,  excelling  in  Music,  Literature,  and 
Drama.  He  states  that  he  is  very  desirous 
of  linking  this  institution  with  the  higher 
branches  of  these  Arts. 

Uniformity  and  Co-operation. — He  states 
that  at  least  60  per  cent,  of  his  children  are 
sent  by  other  authorities  than  Glamorgan. 
Some  of  these  authorities  have  workshops 
for  the  blind,  some  have  not.  Joint  Confer- 
ences were  held  to  arrange  matters  of  train- 
ing. He  thinks  that,  in  the  future,  these 
Conferences  will  be  renewed  and  will  com- 
plete their  task,  then  will  tackle  the  bigger 
problem  of  occupations  and  workshops,  etc. 

County  Producer,  County  Consumer. — It  is 
obvious  that  the  responsibility  laid  on  Local 
Authorities     must    make     them    see     that 


equipment  for  the  blind  will  save  their  rates. 
Of  course,  the  central  authority  will  eventu- 
ally realise  that  this  principle  can  be  extended 
and  more  use  made  of  the  blind  in  Govern- 
ment contracts.  He  believes  that,  assured 
a  definite  market,  attention  to  details  of 
training  would  enable  the  average  blind 
person  to  earn  a  living  wage.  When  trade 
prosperity  returns  he  hopes  the  chance  will 
be  given. 

New  Institution,  New  Ideas. — He  realises 
that  old  institutions  have  a  store  of  knowledge 
derived  from  experience,  but  he  thinks  that 
a  new  institution  presents  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  working  out  new  ideas. 
Old  traditions,  conventions  and  prejudice 
do  not  have  to  be  overcome.  He  is  optimistic 
to  believe  that  modern  times  will  evolve 
new  crafts  and  new  occupations  for  the  blind, 
and  he  would  like  to  think  that  Bridgend 
Blind  Institution  will  have  a  share  in 
developing  new  ideas.      ^  :     , 


HOME  NEWS 


Sales  Trebled  at  Stoke. — The  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Stoke-on-Trent  Workshops  for 
the  Blind,  in  his  report  for  the  month  of  Novem 
ber  to  the  City  Blind  Welfare  Committee,  shows 
that  the  sales  for  that  month  in  all  departments 
totalled  £1,890.  IIS.  4d.,  as  against  £603.  4s.  8d. 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year. 

Position  o£  Cleveland  Institution. — An  im- 
pression that  the  Cleveland  and  South  Durham 
Institute  for  the  Blind  was  to  be  taken  over  by 
local  government  authorities  was  dispelled  by 
Mr.  Robert  Newson,  secretary-superintendent 
of  the  Institute,  at  a  meeting  of  blind  welfare 
workers  in  the  Redcar  Municipal  Buildings  on 
February  23rd. 

In  a  bi^ief  exposition  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Institute,  Mr.  Newson  said  that  the  misappre- 
hension that  it  was  to  be  taken  over  by  local 
authorities  had  possibly  arisen  through  an  offer 
by  the  Middlesbrough  Town  Council  to  contri- 
bute a  quota  to  its  funds  on  condition  that  other 
local  authorities  would  do  likewise.  The  local 
authorities  realised  the  difficulties  under  which 
the  Institute  was  working  and  had  offered  to 
redeem  the  building  debt. 

"  That  still  leaves  us  ji;st  a  voluntary 
institution  as  before,  with  the  same  work  and 
the  same  difficulties,"  added  Mr.  Newson.  "  At 
the  present  time  we  are  nearly  £4,000  overdrawn 
at  the  bank." 


Blind  Voters  Bill.— A  Bill  to  amend  the  Ballot 
Act,  1872,  sponsored  by  members  of  all  parties 
(including  Mr.  Charles  Edwards,  Chief  Opposi- 
tion Whip,  Mr.  Douglas  Hacking,  Major  Hills, 
Colonel  Charles  Kerr,  Mr.  Lansbury,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  Sir  Ian  Macpherson,  Mr.  Walter  Rea, 
Chief  Liberal  Whip,  Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  Captain 
Strickland  and  Mr.  Smedley-Crooke) ,  was  pre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Captain  Ian 
Fraser  on  February  23rd,  and  passed  its  second 
reading  on  March  2nd.  If  it  becomes  law, 
it  will  enable  the  blind  voter,  accompanied  by  a 
seeing  friend  or  relative,  to  take  that  friend 
with  him  to  the  polling  booth  to  assist  him  in 
marking  his  paper.  Application  must  be  made 
to  the  presiding  officer,  and  the  friend  must  sign 
a  form  to  the  effect  that  he  or  she  has  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  has  not  previously 
assisted  anyone  else  in  the  election  in  this  manner. 
The  name  and  number  of  the  blind  voter  and 
the  friend  must  be  entered  in  a  special  list, 
and  the  friend  must  undertake  not  to  communi- 
cate to  any  other  person  any  information 
regarding  the  blind  voter's  choice,  without  the 
authority  of  the  voter,  in  order  that  the  secrecy 
of  the  ballot  may  be  preserved. 

The  Bill  is  a  simple  one,  but  even  a  simple 
change  in  legal  matters  is  fraught  with  many 
difficulties  and  complications,  and  the  58,000 
blind  men  and  women  in  this  country  who  are 
electors  have  cause  to  be  grateful  to  Captain 
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Fraser  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  on  their 
behalf,  and  will  hope  that  the  Bill  may  soon 
become  law  in  this  country  ;  already  some  pro- 
vision of  this  kind  is  made  for  blind  voters  in 
Canada,  Australia  and  Germany. 

Observance  of  Bartimaeus  Sunday. — Clergy 
and  ministers  throughout  the  country  responded 
to  the  appeal  of  the  National  Institute  to  observe 
Quinquagesima  Sunday,  February  26th,  as 
"Bartimaeus  Sunday,"  and  stressed  the  claims 
of  work  on  behalf  of  the  blind. 

Braille  Reading  Competitions. — The  Annual 
Braille  Reading  Competition  of  the  Northern 
Branch  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
5,  St.  John  Street,  Manchester  3,  will  be  held 
on  Saturday,  March  i8th,  1933. 

The  competitors  will  be  divided  into  the 
following  classes  and  candidates  will  be  asked 
to  read  unprepared  passages  :  Class  I — Ad- 
vanced Readers  ;  Class  II — Other  Readers  ; 
Class  III — Readers  from  16  to  20  years  of  age  ; 
Class  IV — Readers  from  12  to  16  years  of  age  ; 
Class  V — Readers  under  12  years  of  age.  Com- 
petitors in  Class  V  may  read  contracted  or  un- 
contr acted  Braille.  Two  prizes  will  be  awarded 
in  each  Class,  except  Class  I. 

Full  details  of  the  Braille  Reading  Competi- 
tion to  be  held  at  the  Headquarters  of  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind,  London,  on 
April  1st,  were  given  in  last  month's  issue  of 
The  New  Beacon. 

Allowances  for  Edinburgh  Blind. — At  a  meet- 
ing last  month  of  Edinburgh  Public  Assistance 
Committee  the  following  scales  of  assistance  to 
blind  persons  resident  in  the  city  were  approved 
after  a  vote  : — Man  or  woman,  i6s.  6d.  per 
week  ;  man  and  wife,  28s.  ;  wife  of  sighted  man, 
9s.  6d.  ;  children  under  five  years,  5s.  ;  adult 
dependent,  12s.  6d. 

In  addition,  blind  applicants  who  are  house- 
holders or  in  lodgings  with  non-liable  relatives 
will  be  paid  a  rent  allowance  as  follows  : — Rent 
under  3s.  a  week,  the  full  amount  ;  between 
3s.  and  los.,  two-thirds  subject  to  a  minimum 
of  3s.  ;  over  los.,  a  maximum  of  6s.  6d.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  weekly  earnings  of  any  sighted 
member  of  the  household  shall  be  deducted, 
provided  at  least  15s.  weekly  is  left  to  the  worker. 
Deductions  are  to  be  made  for  other  sources  of 
income.  Two  Socialist  members  voted  for 
higher  allowances  and  in  favour  of  old  age 
pensions  being  excluded  from  deduction. 

Fees  and  Administrative  Changes,  Sunshine 
Homes.^ — ^The  National  Institute  has  informed 
Local  Authorities  that  during  the  present 
need  for  economy  by  such  authorities,  the  fees 
for  children  over  five  years  of  age  in  the  Insti- 
tute's three  Sunshine  Homes  will  be  reduced 
from  £77.  5s.  per  annum  to  £60  per  annum. 
This  concession  will  throw  a  heavier  burden  on 


the  Institute's  voluntary  funds,  but  it  has  been 
made  with  a  view  to  assist  Local  Authorities 
in  bearing  their  responsibilities  during  a  time 
of  great  financial  stringency. 

After  very  careful  consideration  of  the  facts 
concerning  blind  children  of  tender  years  re- 
quiring residential  provision,  the  National 
Institute  has  decided  to  introduce  the  principle 
of  classification  into  the  Sunshine  Homes.  In 
future  the  Sunshine  Home  at  Leamington, 
Warwickshire,  will  be  used  for  blind  children, 
not  mentallv  defective,  but  of  lower  mental 
grade  than  the  children  who  have  been  admitted 
to  the  Sunshine  Homes  in  the  past. 

The  Sunshine  Home  at  Southport  will  in 
futixre  be  used  for  blind  infants  of  normal 
mentality  from  the  northern  half  of  England, 
and  the  Sunshine  Home  at  East  Grinstead  for 
normal  blind  children  from  the  south  of  England. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Home  at 
Southport  will  be  examined  either  in  London  or 
Southport,  and  applicants  for  East  Grinstead  will 
be  examined  in  London.  Admissions  to  the 
Leamington  Home  will  be  imder  the  control  of 
the  Institute's  Medical  Consultant,  Dr.  Eric 
Pritchard,  who  will  see  any  children  put  forward 
by  Local  Authorities,  or  Interested  parties,  and 
any  children  who  on  examination  at  Southport 
are  found  to  be  of  less  than  normal  mentality, 
in  London  ;  or,  to  meet  the  convenience  of 
Local  Authorities  in  the  northern  half  of 
England,  he  will  see  applicants  at  Leamington 
when  he  pays  his  periodical  visit  to  the  Home 
there. 

The  change  in  policy  is  made  possible  partly 
by  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  blind  children 
under  the  age  of  five,  and  because  the  Institute 
wishes  to  give  every  chance  to  children  who  on 
examination  are  found  to  be  of  doubtful  men- 
tality, in  the  hope  that  some  of  them  ma}^  with 
proper  care  and  treatment,  re-adjust  themselves. 

Spreading  the  News. — In  February  the  Rev. 
Canon  C.  E.  Bolam,  Honorary  Chief  Chaplain 
to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  paid 
two  more  visits  to  Cathedral  cities,  the  first 
being  to  Norwich  on  Sunday,  February  19th, 
when  he  preached  at  St.  Peter  Mancroft  in  the 
morning  and  at  the  Cathedral  in  the  evening. 
The  second  visit  was  to  Liverpool,  where  on 
Friday,  February  24th,  he  addressed  a  meeting 
in  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Headquarters,  at 
which  a  good  audience  was  present  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a  fierce  snow  blizzard  had  completely 
dislocated  traffic.  Canon  Bolam  visited  the 
Liverpool  Schools  for  the  Blind,  the  Liverpool 
Workshops,  and  the  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind 
Babies  at  Southport.  On  Sunday  morning 
Canon  Bolam  preached  at  Liverpool  Cathedral, 
and  in  the  evening  he  preached  at  Emmanuel 
Church,  Southport. 
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At  both  Liverpool  and  Norwich  Canon  Bolam 
attended  other  meetings  which  had  been  spe- 
cially arranged.  Each  of  the  Cathedral  services 
was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  blind  people, 
who  were  provided  with  Braille  copies  of  the 
services  and  the  hymns.  Both  visits  received  a 
lot  of  attention  from  the  press  and  the  cause  of" 
the  blind  in  these  two  areas  has  been  consider- 
ably furthered  ;  already  several  instances  have 
occurred  in  which  the  interest  aroused  on  these 
two  Sundays  has  been  translated  into  substantial 
practical  help.  • 


Eesearch  info  Eduolion. — Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie, 
M.A.,  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  Research 
into  Education  Committee,  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  succession 
to  the  late  Dr.  A.  Eichholz,  and  Dr.  Ernest 
Whitfield  has  been  elected  Vice-Chairman.  The 
Board  of  Education  has  kindly  permitted 
Mr.  E.  L.  TurnbuU  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  and  another  new  member  is  Mr. 
W.  M.  Stone,  late  Principal  of  the  Royal  Blind 
Asylum  and  School,  Craigmillar  Park. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


New  Type  of   Pictures   for  the   Blind. — The 

Braille  Committee  of  the  American  Red  Cross  is 
expjerimenting  with  the  production  of  illustra- 
tions for  the  blind.  The  experiment  is  the 
outcome  of  the  pviblication  of  a  Girl  Guide 
handbook  for  the  blind,  in  which  graphs  and 
other  illustrative  matter  were  produced  by 
Braille  methods  and  understood  by  the  blind 
readers. 

Hitherto  illustrations  in  Braille  have  been 
considered  by  some  defective,  owing,  it  is 
believed,  to  the  inclusion  of  too  much  detail. 
The  new  attempt  restricts  the  drawing  in  raised 
dots  to  the  fewest  possible  lines.  The  outlines 
are  filled  in,  and  coloured  so  that  sightless 
children  can  show  them  to  friends  with  normal 
vision. 

The  illustrations  are  "  read  "  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  children  being  better  able  to  rise 
this  method  of  perception  than  the  adult  blind 
who  have  become  accustomed  to  finger-tip 
reading.  More  elaborate  pictures  may  be  pro- 
duced as  the  children  grow  used  to  Braille 
illustrations. 

Tenth  Birthday  of  American  Braille  Press. — 
The  American  Braille  Press  has  just  completed 
ten  years'  service,  and  received  a  message  from 
the  late  United  States  President,  Mr.  Hoover, 
congratulating  them  on  the  work  they  have  done 
in  "  opening  the  windows  of  the  world  to 
sightless  eyes."  Reading  matter  and  music 
published  by  the  American  Braille  Press  have 
been  distributed  in  more  than  forty  countries, 
chiefly  to  libraries,  schools,  and  other  institu- 
tions for  the  blind,  and  in  the  ten  years  that  have 
elapsed,  approximately  50,000,000  pages  of 
Braille  have  been  produced. 

"  National  "  for  "  Jubilee." — The  name  of  the 
Jubilee  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  was  changed  on  December  9th, 
1932,  under  Act  of  Parliament  to  "  The  New 
Zealand  Institute  for  the  Blind."  The  new  title 
conveys  more  fully  the  scope  of  the  Institute's 
work,  and  is  in  accord  with  the  facts  that  it  is 


the  only  organisation  of  its  kind  in  the  Dominion, 
that  its  benefits  aic  extended  equally  to  every 
blind  person  in  the  coimtry,  and  that  it  receives 
generous  financial  support  from  every  district. 
The  Institute  rendered  fine  service  in  its  42 
years  under  the  old  title,  which  many,  though 
recognising  the  virtues  of  the  new  title,  will 
part  with  not  without  regret. 

For  the  Blind  of  Labrador. — Sir  Wilfred 
Grenfell,  of  Labrador,  in  a  story  of  truly 
disinterested  service,  tells  how  he  was  once  in 
a  large  surgical  clinic  in  New  York,  watching 
the  ophthalmic  work.  He  afterwards  intro- 
duced himself  to  the  operating  surgeon  as  an 
Englishman  working  among  the  fishermen  of 
Labrador.  Sir  Wilfred  told  him  that  they  had 
never  had  an  eye-surgeon,  and  invited  the 
surgeon  to  come  to  Labrador  in  his  summer 
holidays.  The  blind  men  there,  he  said,  would 
probably  be  the  last  on  earth  to  give  him  any 
fees.  That  was  many  years  ago.  The  surgeon 
came  to  Labrador  at  his  own  expense,  and  con- 
tinued to  come  for  eighteen  summers.  The  last 
message  that  surgeon  left  to  Sir  Wilfred  was 
that  above  all  the  opportimities  he  had  had  in 
New  York  to  give  sight  to  the  blind  he  valued 
more  the  chances  that  had  ccme  to  him  in 
Labrador. 

A  Striking  Episode  from  "  Cavalcade." — In  the 
"  After-the-War "  scenes  in  the  great  talking 
film  "  Cavalcade,"  a  group  of  blind  men  are 
seen.  When  the  film  was  being  made,  50  blind 
ex-soldiers  were  taken  to  the  studio  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Braille  Institute.  The  stage  was 
set  and  the  men  were  led  to  their  places  under 
the  fierce  arc-lamps,  from  where  they  were  to  be 
"  shot,"  reading  Braille  and  weaving  baskets. 

Frank  Lloyd,  the  director  of  the  picture, 
gave  an  order,  and  immediately  one  of  these 
blind  "extras"  called  out  "Why,  its  Frank 
Lloyd.     I  know  his  voice  among  a  million." 

The  man  had  been  one  of  Lloyd's  leading 
technical  assistants  in  the  days  before  a  hand 
grenade   hi   Flanders  robbed  him  of  sight. 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  NOUS 


ASSOCIATION    OF    MUNICIPAL    CORPORA- 
TIONS. 

Certification  of  Blindness. — The  Association 
have  been  asked  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  for 
their  observations  on  the  report  of  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  Committee  (which  was" 
reviewed  in  The  New  Beacon  of  January,  1932). 
The  report  has  been  considered  by  a  special 
Committee  of  the  Association,  and  a  letter 
written  to  the  Ministry  of  Health,  stating  that 
the  Committee  is  in  agreement  with  the  principle 
of  the  report,  but  calling  attention  to  the 
definition  of  "  medical  practitioner  with  special 
experience  in  ophthalmology "  referred  to  in 
paragraph  22.  The  Committee  understands 
that  the  suggested  definition  would  exclude  men 
at  present  efficiently  performing  the  work,  whole 
time,  for  local  authorities,  and  not  practising 
operative  surgery,  and  suggests  that  medical 
practitioners  at  present  in  the  employ  of  a  local 
authority  and  engaged  in  the  work  of  certifica- 
tion should  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  work 
if  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  or  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Welfare  of  the  Blind  (Contributions)  Scheme, 
1933. — As  required  by  the  I^ocal  Government 
Act,  1929,  the  Ministry  of  Health  has  submitted 
for  the  observations  of  the  Association  a  draft 
of  the  scheme  providing  for  the  payment  of 
contributions  to  voluntary  associations  during 
the  next  grant  period.  The  draft  scheme  has 
been  considered  by  the  Committee,  but  they 
have  stated  their  view  that  it  is  not  competent 
for  them,  or  for  the  Association,  to  express  any 
views  as  to  the  amounts  to  be  paid  by  the  county 
boroughs  and  counties  as  set  out  in  the  Schedule. 
OLDHAM. 

At  the  Oldham  Education  Committee,  on 
February  20th,  it  was  stated  that  reductions 
were  being  made  in  the  pensions  of  blind  persons 
employed  at  the  firewood  factory,  and  that  where 
a  man  received  a  wage  bringing  his  earnings  to 
more  than  32s.  the  pension  was  being  reduced. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  Com- 
mittee stated  that  at  all  times  the  Committee 
had  tried  to  give  the  men  a  decent  standard  of 
living,  and  that  the  pensions  authorities  should 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  men  were 
getting  more  than  ascertain  sum  per  week  was 
something  the  Committee  had  not  foreseen. 
TYNEMOUTH. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  February  23rd,  the 
possibility  of  Tynemouth  Council  taking  over 
the  welfare  work  for  the  blind  in  the  borough 
was  foreshadowed.  The  Town  Clerk  was  in- 
structed to  inform  the  Ministry  of  Health  that 


as  the  Tynemouth  Blind  Welfare  Society  had 
given  notice  of  its  intention  to  close  the  work- 
shops on  March  31st,  the  only  alternative  was 
for  the  Corporation  to  take  over  the  work. 

LINCOLN. 

Lincoln  City  Council  has  agreed  to  pay  ;fioo 
a  year  to  its  transport  undertaking  for  the  passes 
issued  to  the  blind  for  travel  on  the  omnibuses. 

SURREY. 

The  Surrey  Higher  Education  Committee  has 
approved  the  appointment  of  a  Blind  Welfare 
Joint  Sub-Committee,  consisting  of  members 
of  the  Public  Health  Committee,  the  Education 
Committee,  the  Finance  Committee,  and  the 
Public  Assistance  Committee,  to  investigate  all 
applications  by  or  on  behalf  of  blind  persons  for 
training  or  admission  to  institutions. 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

The  Health  Committee  of  the  Southampton 
Borough  Coimcil  has  received  a  letter  from  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  stating  that  it  is  desirable 
that  the  Council  should  make  regulations 
governing  the  administration  of  domiciliary 
assistance  to  the  necessitous  blind.  Alderman 
Tewis  was  of  opinion  that  the  Health  Com- 
mittee should  undertake  all  the  work  in  the 
matter,  and  moved  that  further  consideration 
be  given  to  the  suggestion  in  Committee,  but 
after  some  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  no 
action  be  taken. 

STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Blind  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Stoke-on-Trent  City  Council, 
it  was  reported  that  a  deputation  had 
conferred  with  representatives  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health  with  reference  to  the  proposed  new 
Workshops  for  the  Blind,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  the  City  Surveyor  be  instructed  to  prepare 
in  draft  form  revised  plans  embodying  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  Ministry,  and  that  these 
revised  plans  be  forwarded  to  the  Ministry  as 
soon  as  possible. 

WALSALL. 

The  erection  of  a  new  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  Walsall  is  under  consideration  by  the  Walsall 
Blind  Persons  Welfare  Committee,  as  the 
existing  building  is  reported  to  be  in  a  delapi- 
dated  condition.  As  long  ago  as  July,  1930, 
it  was  proposed  to  ask  the  Ministry  of  Health 
for  a  loan  of  £6,700  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
institution,  but  the  matter  was  deferred  owing 
to  the  financial  position  of  the  town  at  that  time. 

Walsall  Town  Council  is  making  a  grant  j  of 
£100  to  bring  the  incomes  of  30  unemployable 
blind  persons  up  to  i6s.  weekly. 
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THE    N.I.B.    KIOSKS. 

A  Scheme  Which  Should  Be  Extended  Throughout  the  Country. 


HE  possibilities  offered  by 
kiosks  for  the  employment 
of  blind  men  were  discussed 
at  some  length  in  the  August 
issue  of  The  New  Beacon, 
the  argument  being  illus- 
trated by  particulars  of  the 
successful  experiments  in  this  direction  made 
in  Canada.  This  article  was  supplemented 
last  month  by  an  account  of  the  experiences 
of  a  blind  man  in  charge  of  one  of  the  kiosks 
established  in  London  by  the  Nat- 
ional Institute  for  the  Blind,  and 
a  report  of  the  opening  of  the  third 
NJ.B.  kiosk  at  Queen's  House, 
Kingsway.  We  are  now  able  to  re- 
produce two  photographs  of  this 
kiosk,  one  showing  the  general  appear- 
ance and  the  other  showing  the 
inscription  on  the  facia,  the  trade 
mark  "  Blin traders  " — adopted  \y\ 
the  National  Institute  for  all  its 
kiosks — and  the  clock  which  has  been 
designed  to  embody'  the  trade  mark. 
Another  kiosk  has  been  opened  this 
month,  so  that  there  are  now  ia\\x 
kiosks  under  the  management  of  the 
National  Institute.  These  are  (i)  at 
the  Institute's  headquarters  in  Grea' 
Portland  Street  ;  (2)  at,  Aldwycl 
House,  Aldwych  ;  (3)  at  Queen' 
House,  Kingsway,  and  (4)  at  Gros 
venor  Mansions,  Victoria  Streel 
S.W.  In  each  case,  the  site  foi 
the  kiosk  has  been  acquired  gratis. 
It  is,  at  the  moment,  premature 
to  estimate  what  measure  of  financial 


success  the  two  recently  established  kiosks 
will  attain,  but  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  they  will  at  least  pay  their  way.  One 
fact,  and  the  most  important  fact,  is  how- 
ever certain — they  will  provide  two  blind 
men  with  regular  and  congenial  employment. 
The  National  Institute  is  continuing  its 
efforts  to  obtain  suitable  sites  free  of  charge, 
and  as  soon  as  six  kiosks  are  running,  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  a  central  buying  office 
at    the    Institute's    headquarters,    thereby 


The  N.I.B.  Kiosk 
recently  established 
in  Queen's  House, 
Kingsway;  and  a 
close-up  View  of 
the  Inscription, 
Clock,  and  Trade 
Mark  on  the  Facia 
of  the  Kiosk. 
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effecting  economies  by  eliminating  the 
middleman's  profits.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
efforts  will  be  successful  in  establishing  de- 
finite proof  that  the  kiosk  method  of  mer- 
chandising provides  an  attractive,  constant, 
and  financially  useful  means  in  this  coimtry 
of  employing  suitable  blind  men.  It  should 
be  noted  that  a  man  of  the  right  type  can  be 
sufficiently  trained  in  three  weeks. 

If  the  London  experiments  are  successful 
there  is  no  reason  why  kiosks  in  charge  of 
blind  men  should  not  be  established  in  all 
the  big  cities  of  Great  Britain.  The  main 
difficulty  is  acquiring  free  sites,  and  gener- 
ally speaking  they  can  only  be  secured  by 
someone  who  is  in  personal  touch  with  big 


business  houses  or  offices,  and  has  the  time 
and  opportunity  to  approach  the  big  men. 
In  this  respect,  the  Institute  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally fortunate  in  having  the  services 
of  Mr.  L.  Alexander,  who  is  acting  as 
Honorary  Director  of  the  N.I.B.  kiosks. 

The  National  Institute  is  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  advise  as  to  procedure  and  will 
gladly  help,  in  any  way  possible,  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  which  are  desirous  of 
giving  blind  men  a  good  start,  in  favourable 
circumstances,  up  the  ladder  of  business. 
The  trademark  and  clock  have  been  de- 
signed with  a  view  to  their  adaptation  for 
kiosks,  etc.,  estabhshed  by  local  societies 
for  the  bhnd,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
word  "  Blintraders  "  will  be  generally  used. 


A    REMARKABLE    CONCERT. 

Striking  Demonstration  of  the  Ability  of  Blind  Musicians. 


NOTHING  was  wanting  to 
make  a  success  of  the 
Concert  in  which  a  number 
of  distinguished  blind  musi- 
cians took  part  at  the 
Armitage  Hall  of  the 
National  Institute  on  28th 
February.  No  better  team  could  have  been  got 
together  for  an  occasion  primarily  intended  to 
display  the  capacity  of  the  remodelled  organ 
to  live  up  to  its  responsibilities  as  the  so-called 
"  King  of  instruments."  That  it  fulfilled 
every  reasonable  claim  made  upon  it  in  the 
course  of  a  programme  wherein  it  had  its 
say  in  every  item,  no  one  among  the  crowded 
audience  would  deny,  however  exacting  his 
standards.  Probably,  too,  the  performers 
themselves  derived  an  additional  stimulus 
from  the  fact  that  the  B.B.C.  had  made 
arrangements  to  relay  the  earlier  stages.  As 
it  happened,  the  twenty  minutes  allotted  had 
to  be  considerably  curtailed,  owing  to  a  delay 
in  the  broadcasting  time-table,  the  ultimate 
"  fade-out  "  unfortunately  depriving  outside 
listeners  of  the  greater  part  of  what  proved 
to  be  a  remarkably  well-balanced  perfor- 
mance of  the  Slow  Movement  of  Grieg's 
Piano  Concerto.  This,  with  a  Finale,  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Marshall,  a  pianist 
whose  gifts  of  sensitive  interpretation  have 
rightly  won  for  him  a  place  among  the 
players  who  count  in  the  larger  world  of 


executants.  With  Mr.  H.  G.  Newell  skil- 
fully reproducing  on  the  organ  the  texture 
of  the  orchestral  accompaniment,  the  lyrical 
qualities  of  this,  the  most  inspired  of  Grieg's 
few  essays  in  the  larger  forms,  were  most 
happily  exploited.  The  last  movement, 
though  less  evenly  adjusted,  yet  went  with  a 
swing  that  proved  more  than  sufficient 
compensation  for  an  occasional  lack  of  clear 
definition.  Small  wonder  that,  after  the 
imposing  burst  of  sound  at  the  end,  Mr. 
Marshall  had  to  play  again,  showing  himself 
no  less  adept  in  the  handling  of  the  vexed 
question  of  rubato  as  Chopin  understood  it. 

Mr.  Spanner's  Bach's  Fantasia. 

To  Mr.  H.  V.  Spanner  fell  the  unenviable 
task  of  opening  the  proceedings.  A  player 
less  level-headed  might  well  have  been  per- 
turbed by  having  to  suspend  operations 
between  Bach's  two  compositions,  "  Fan- 
tasia in  G  "  and  the  "  Fugue  in  G  minor." 
As  the  broadcast  only  began  with  the  latter, 
a  stage  wait  ensued  whilst  the  line  was  being 
cleared  for  action.  When  at  last  the  signal 
came  through  from  Broadcasting  House, 
Mr.  Spanner  gave  us  no  indication  that  the 
continuity  had  been  broken.  Here  was  the 
same  dexterity  in  marshalling  quickly 
moving  passages  into  ordered  ranks  that 
we  expected  from  this  player,  than  whom  no 
one  is  more  familiar  with  the  personality  of 
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the  Armitage  Hall  Organ.  The  Fantasia, 
in  particular,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  sense  of  design,  and  admirably 
indeed  did  he  make  use  of  it  in  building  up 
the  musical  structure. 

Although  there  was  a  great  deal  of  in- 
teresting music  to  follow,  one  had  a  premo- 
nition that  it  M'ould  be  Bach  who  would 
dominate  the  evening,  as  his  habit  is,  no 
matter  how  distinguished  the  company  in 
which  he  finds  himself.  Even  the  redoubt- 
able Karg-Elert  did  not  assert  his  pre- 
eminence among  the  modern  adventurers 
with  quite  the  uncompromising  directness 
one  had  looked  for  in  his  Antiphonie  in  A. 
With  this,  Mr.  J.  Eric  Hunt  had  linked  two 
Preludes,  Stanford  in  F  and  Wesley  in  A. 
Whereas  the  modern  work  had  left  more  to 
the  imagination  than  some  hearers  may  have 
been  able  to  fill  in  for  themselves,  the  two 
homespun  examples  were  given  performances 
sodirectard  clear-cut  that  it  was  evident  that 
those  are  precisely  the  attributes  in  which 
Mr.  Hunt  especially  excels. 

Compositions  by  Wolstenholme  and  Hollins. 

]\Iidway  in  the  programme,  Mr.  Samuel 
Kerry  introduced  a  group  of  blind  com- 
posers, two  of  whom  — Wolstenholme  and 
Hollins — both  as  Organist  and  Composer, 
have  long  since  won  a  fame  extending  far 
beyond  the  World  of  the  Blind.  The  Caril- 
lon in  B  flat  by  the  former  is  among  the  most 
charming  of  that  talented  composer's  com- 
positions, giving  us,  incidentally,  a  chance 
of  appreciating  the  delicate  colour  effects  of 
which  this  organ  is  now  capable.  Mr. 
Kerry's  own  March  Triumphal,  if  a  trifle 
long  drawn-out,  has  so  sturdy  and  British  a 
gait  that  the  Anglo-Gallic  implication  of  the 
title  could  be  readily  discounted.  This  is 
a  work  quite  capable  of  making  its  way  in 
life  as  a  "Triumphal  March."  Dr.  Hollins's 
"  Concert  Overture  in  C  minor,"  while 
lacking  the  eventfulness  of  the  composer  at 
his  best,  none  the  less  ran  its  course  very 
pleasantly  indeed  under  Mr.  Kerry's  prac- 
tised fingers.  Impetus  and  rhythm  were 
unfailing  virtues  in  his  playing. 

Mr.  Logan's  Singing. 

The  late  William  Wolstenholme  was  also 
laid  under  contribution  by  Mr.  Sinclair 
Logan,  who  sang  his  "  St.  John  the  Baptist  " 
in  a  fashion  that  could  have  been  held  up  as 
a  model  for  any  singers  there  may  have  been 
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in   the   crowded   hall.     The   average    vocal 
recital  would,  indeed,  be  a  far  more  stimu- 
lating affair  than  it  usually  is  were  the  claims 
of  words  and  music  recognised  as  fully  as  they 
were  in  each  of  Mr.  Logan's  contributions. 
For  once  in  a  way,  we  were  allowed  to  realise 
how  expressive  a  language  English  becomes 
when   consonants   are  given   due   emphasis. 
A  notable  instance  occurred  in  the  concluding 
exhortation,    thrice    repeated,    in    the   song 
under  notice,  where  each  repetition  of  the 
word  "  repent  "  had  its  own  subtle  inflection. 
That  Mr.  Logan  knows  and  loves  his  Bach 
he  demonstrated  in  one  of  the  most  perfectly- 
phrased  performances  of  "  Bist  du  bei  mir  " 
it  has  ever  been  one's  good  fortune  to  hear. 
To    the    mysticism   of   Vaughan   Williams's 
"  The  Call  "  full  justice  was  done  ;  and  from 
Stanford's  "  The  Chapel  on  the  Hill  "  and 
"  To  the  Soul  "  at  least  as  much  inspiration 
was  drawn  as  the  composer  put  into  them, 
which,  with  all  deference  to  one  of  the  leaders 
of  our  musical  Renaissance,  one  ventures  to 
suggest  is  not  considerable  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  song.     Lighter  and  more  easily  diges- 
tible fare,  however,  ensued  with  a  couple  of 
encores — an   amusing,   if  decidedly  apocry- 
phal, study  in  ornithology  in  the  shape  of  a 
Scots  folk-song,  and  Frederick  Keel's  "Trade 
Winds,"  both  of  which  Mr.  Logan  delivered 
in  first-rate  style  to  his  own  accompaniment 
at  the  piano.     For  his  other  songs  the  assis- 
tance of  Mr.  Newell  and  the  organ  had  been 
invoked  with  the  happiest  results. 
The  Ability  of  Blind  Musicians. 

But  sufficient  has  been  said  to  indicate  the 
value  of  what  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  striking  demonstrations  ever  staged 
in  the  Armitage  Hall  of  the  ability  of  blind 
musicians  to  rise  superior  to  their  handicap. 
Even  those  who,  not  knowing  what  to  expect, 
may  have  come  prepared  to  make  concessions 
went  away  convinced  that  no  lowering  of 
the  general^  accepted  standards  of  com- 
parison was  called  for.  That  the  majority 
of  the  audience  held  firmly  to  that  opinion 
one  had  ample  opportunity  of  learning  from 
the  steadily  increasing  cordiality  of  the 
applause  to  which  the  concert  ran  its  course. 
By  the  time  the  National  Anthem  closed  the 
programme — the  length  of  which,  by  the 
way,  was  calculated  to  a  nicety — -any 
doubters  there  ma}''  have  been  must  have 
been  persuaded  once  and  for  all  of  the  error 
of  their  ways.  C.  D.  G, 
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CLOSED  OR  DEVELOPED? 


London,         W.\ 


THE  Board  of  Education  will  no  doubt  announce  in  due  course  the  result  of  the  investi- 
gation which  the  Committee  on  Local  Expenditure,  in  its  report  published  last 
October,  asked  it  to  make  into  the  possibilities  of  closing  some  Schools  for  the  Blind. 
That  request  was  based  on  the  fact  ascertained  by  the  Committee  that  the  residential 
Schools  for  the  Blind,  with  their  accommodation  for  1,924  children,  have  now  some- 
thing like  300  vacancies,  and  that  the  demand  for  places  is  likely  to  shrink  further 
by  reason  of  the  reduction  in  infant  blindness. 
To  select  schools  for  closure  is  a  difficult  and  invidious  task,  which,  if  it  must  be 
done,  will  be  performed  by  the  Board  of  Education  with  all  possible  tenderness  for  the  sanctity  of 
Trusts  and  fine  traditions.  But,  as  Mr.  Ben  Purse  points  out  in  the  article  "  Charity  Administration  " 
prhited  in  this  issue  of  The  New  Beacon,  Trusts  are  sometimes  made  obsolete  by  changes  in  social 
conditions,  or  the  development  of  social  services,  and  the  Funds  at  their  disposal  have  to  be  diverted 
to  such  present-day  needs  as  are  most  closely  related  to  the  original  intentions  of  the  Benefactors. 

It  would  be  better  for  the  Blind  World  to  face  the  facts  for  itself  than  to  leave  them  to  be  pointed 
out  by  Economy  Committees  on  the  war-path — axe  in  hand.  The  present  surplus  of  places  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind  is  due  partly  to  the  fall  in  the  number  of  blind  children,  and  partly  to  fresh 
provision  of  school  places  by  Local  Authorities.  But  the  facts  do  not  necessarily  indicate  that  schools 
ought  to  be  closed.  A  surplus  of  places  may  provide  an  opportunity,  of  which  full  advantage  should 
be  taken,  for  better  classification  of  blind  children  according  to  their  degrees  of  blindness  or  their 
educational  requirements.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  observation  that  there  are  many  children  now  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind  who  are  being  taught  by  sighted  or  semi-sighted  methods,  and  will  in  all  proba- 
bility not  be  certified  as  Blind  persons  when  they  reach  the  age  of  16.  Is  it  good  for  them  and  for  the 
Braille-taught  child  to  be  educated  together  ?  There  are  other  children  in  Blind  Schools  suffering 
from  some  other  defect  of  mind  or  body,  who  might  benefit  by  the  special  attention  which  only  a 
special  school  can  provide.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  without  any  reference  to  the  surplus  places, 
steps  towards  classification  have  been  made  in  the  last  two  years.  The  establishment  of  the  school 
for  backward  children  at  Court  Grange,  and  the  principle  of  classification  now  being  introduced  into 
the  Sunshine  Homes,  are  cases  in  point. 

Are  there  any  other  blind  children  for  whose  special  needs  provision  has  so  far  not  been  made  ? 
We  ought  to  satisfy  ourselves  on  this  point,  and  then  be  willing  to  consider  fairly  and  impartially 
how  the  necessary  reduction  of  places  in  Schools  for  the  Blind  can  best  be  carried  out. 

KEEPING    IN     TOUCH    WITH    AFFAIRS. 

In  the  March  issue  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  an  account  is  given  of  the  Literary  and  Debating 
Society  of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution,  and  especially  of  its  opening  meeting  during  the  present 
session,  when  an  address  on  "  Unemployment  and  a  Suggested  Remedy  "  was  given  by  the  Rev. 
Leyton  Richards.  He  described  the  present  world  situation,  and  suggested  that  it  was  not  merely  a 
temporary  condition  of  things,  but  something  permanent,  and  people  must  be  educated  accordingly. 
He  went  on  to  give  an  account  of  technocracy,  and  the  Douglas  Social  Credit  System  as  a  possible 
remedy  for  our  difficulties. 

Those  who  in  schools  and  training  institutions  are  in  constant  touch  with  blind  boys  and  girls 
frequently  comment  on  the  fact  that  the  extremely  limited  field  of  employment  open  to  those 
handicapped  by  lack  of  sight  is  a  source  of  very  real  anxiety  and  emotional  strain  to  their  pupils  at 
any  time,  and  just  now  the  general  stagnation  of  trade  and  consequent  slackness  of  work  in  the  blind 
world  adds  to  their  very  natural  apprehension  for  the  future. 

Some,  then,  might  question  whether  an  address  on  the  lines  of  that  given  by  Mr.  Richards  might 
not  at  the  present  time  even  enhance  their  anxieties,  and  so  prove  harmful.  But  the  keen  interest  it 
aroused,  and  the  animated  discussion  that  followed,  suggest  that  the  blind  boy  and  girl,  as  the  voters 
and  citizens  of  the  future,  have  the  right  to  a  frank  disclosure  of  even  depressing  facts.  Perhaps 
education  for  leisure  is  a  subject  that  might  commend  itself  to  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  College 
of  Teachers  and  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  is  now  considering  the  whole  question  of 
blind  education.  Making  baskets  or  mats  is  good  in  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
enough,  and  the  blind  boy  or  girl  should,  alongside  of  trade  training,  be  given  ampler  opportunities 
for  cultural  education  than  are  often  afforded.  The  Editor. 
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A    MEMORIAL    TO   DR.    EICHHOLZ. 

Sermon  at  the  Special  Memorial  Service,  New  West  End  Synagogue,  9th  February, 
1933,  to  Alfred  Eichholz,  C.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  by  the  Rev.  Ephraim    Levine,  M.A. 

When  the  ear  heard  me  it  blessed  me,  when   the  eye  saw  me  it  gave  witness  ...  7  was 
eyes  to  the  blind  .  .  .  and  the  cause  of  him  I  knew  not  I  searched  out  .  .  ."  (Job  29.) 


ILFRED      EICHHOLZ     was     not 

^L  the  man  to  quote  these  beauti- 

/  ^         ful  verses  in  praise  of  himself 

/     m^       ard  his  work.     But  we  who 

/       ^k      know  the  man  and  the  work 

/  ^    he   did,  need  not  hesitate  to 

..4L  J^  apply  to  him  the  defence  which 

Job  framed  to  justify  his  labours  upon  earth. 
If  the  analogy  is  not  perfect  the  phrases  are 
so  telling  and  the  description  so  true,  that 
they  may  well  serve  us  as  a  guide  when  we 
seek  to  appraise  the  worth  and  character  of 
the  beloved  friend  we  have  lost.  He  touched 
life  at  many  points  ;  he  embarked  upon 
many  schemes  of  work  ;  he  spread  his 
energies  and  his  gifts  in  many  directions  ;  he 
scanned  the  religious  and  the  secular  horizon  ; 
he  gave  to  man  and  he  gave  to  God.  In  the 
old  words  of  the  Hebrew  sage,  whatsoever 
his  hand  found  to  do  he  did  with  all  his 
might.  And  that  might  was  the  resultant 
of  many  forces,  amongst  which  brain,  heart, 
character  and  faith  were  pre-eminent. 

His  career  is  the  story  of  hard  work  not 
for  selfish  ambition,  but  stimulated  by  a 
desire  to  serve.  The  Jewish  ideals  which 
were  to  exert  so  profound  an  influence  upon 
all  he  did  developed  gradually.  In  his 
undergraduate  days  at  Cambridge  he  was  the 
medical  student  engaged  in  scientific  re- 
search pursuing  a  successful  academic  career 
crowned  with  university  distinctions.  There 
followed  a  fellowship  at  his  college — the 
first  to  be  awarded  to  a  Jew  at  Cambridge. 
In  the  interim  he  had  completed  his  course 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  ;  and  thus 
equipped  he  settled  down  to  the  congenial 
life  of  a  university  lecturer.  After  a  few 
years  he  came  to  London  and  from  1898 
till  his  death  his  life  was  centred  in  London. 
It  is  with  these  34  years  crowded  with  activi- 
ties that  we  are  primarily  concerned.  They 
were  to  reveal  the  man  and  to  stamp  his 
impress  upon  his  people. 

His  work  now  divides  itself  into  two  parts. 
He  is  the  Civil  Servant  laden  with  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  Government  office  ;  he  is 
the  pioneer  in   the   almost   barren   field   of 


research  into  the  conditions  and  possibilities 
of  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind  and  the 
physically  handicapped  ;  he  is  the  Inspector 
of  Schools  and  institutions,  travelling  all 
over  these  islands.  And  he  is  at  the  same 
time  the  communal  worker,  engaged  in  the 
educational  upbuilding  of  the  religious  life 
of  hi^  community,  applying  to  Jewish 
schools  and  classes  his  wide  knowledge  and 
his  sympathies.  Thus  the  busy  years  sped 
on  and  his  influence  was  ever  increasing  ; 
his  energies  never  relaxed  and  his  activities 
continued  to  extend.  If  the  history  of  the 
great  and  astounding  development  of  our 
religious  educational  system  during  the  past 
20  years  comes  to  be  told  the  name  of  Alfred 
Eichholz  will  be  written  large  all  over. 

If  we  seek  to  know  how  this  Jewish  side 
of  his  character  came  to  such  prominence 
the  answer  is  at  hand.  His  happy  marriage 
into  the  family  of  the  late  Chief  Rabbi 
established  many  contacts  with  Jewish 
communal  organisations  ;  his  friendship  at 
Cambridge  with  Professor  Schechter  roused 
his  Jewish  consciousness  to  a  sense  of  appre- 
ciation of  Judaism  and  all  it  connotes  ; 
and  in  addition  his  own  sense  of  historical 
perspective  and  his  faculty  of  clear  thinking 
— for  his  was  a  penetrating  brain — gave  him 
a  Jewish  way  of  looking  at  things.  If  we 
may  adopt  a  Patristic  phrase  the  trend  of 
his  mind  was  naturally  Jewish.  There  is  a 
type  of  mind  which  reared  amidst  Jewish 
surroundings  thinks  it  has  achieved  a  triumph 
when  it  has  shed  every  Jewish  interest. 
Eichholz  was  the  very  negation  of  this. 
He  gloried  in  his  Jewish  associations,  and  all 
he  did  was  coloured  with  this  desire  to  raise 
Jews  and  Jewish  teaching  in  the  estimate  of 
men. 

Of  his  practical  achievements  in  the  field 
of  scientific  work  one  cannot  speak  from  full 
knowledge.  That  is  the  province  of  those 
who  are  equipped  with  first-hand  understand- 
ing (5f  this  technical  branch  of  research.  But 
the  testimony  of  those  who  came  into  contact 
with  him  in  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Ministry  of  Health  is  unanimous  ;  and  the 
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confidence  and  inspiration  he  aroused  in  the 
hearts  of  the  teachers  in  the  various  schools 
is  sufficient  tribute  to  the  appreciation  in 
which  he  was  held,  while  his  publications  and 
reports  issued  by  the  Government  bear 
testimony  to  his  zeal  for  his  task  and  his 
unique  faculty  for  getting  at  facts  and 
interpreting  them.  He  opened  up  a  new 
world  for  the  blind  ;  he  touched  with  the 
live  coal  of  understanding  the  lips  of  the 
dumb  ;  he  brought  back  the  music  of  life 
to  the  deaf.  Of  him  it  may  be  said  that  he 
made  the  wilderness  blossom  like  a  rose  and 
become  a  fertile  field.  For  the  record  of 
achievement  in  the  domain  of  education  for 
the  mentally  defectives  and  those  afflicted 


[Elliott  &  Fry. 


Dr.  Alfred  Eichholz 


with  the  scourge  of  blindness,  deafness  and 
other  physical  handicaps  is  nothing  short  of 
miraculous.  His  was  a  full  and  active  life, 
and  when  he  retired  two  years  ago  he  was 
asked  to  undertake  a  full  enquiry  on  behalf 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health  into  the  position 
in  industry  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  their 
facilities  for  education  and  training  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  This  was  published  a  few 
weeks  ago  under  his  own  name — a  unique 
compliment  paid  to  him  by  the  Government 
Office.  And  only  two  months  ago  he  was 
asked  by  the  League  of  Nations  to  draw  up  a 
questionnaire  to  form  the  basis  of  an  enquiry 
throughout    Europe    and    the    States.     His 


draft  was  accepted,  and  will  in  due  course 
be  utilised. 

If  we  turn  to  his  distinctly  Jewish  activities 
we  find  ourselves  going  back  nearly  30  years. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  great  organisation 
known  as  the  Union  of  Hebrew  and  Religion 
Classes,  a  federation  of  the  religion  classes  of 
the  Metropolis.  On  the  death  of  the  late 
Frank  Lyons  he  became  its  President,  and 
for  many  years  he  was  the  moving  figure 
in  its  work.  He  saw  it  grow  from  a  small 
beginning  and  he  watched  with  pride  its 
success  and  rapid  development."  He  was 
associated  with  the  Jewish  Religious  Educa- 
tion Board,  for  a  time  acting  as  Chairman, 
and  bringing  to  bear  upon  its  work  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  richly  stored  mind.  When  the 
Jewish  War  Memorial  was  set  on  foot  he 
threw  himself  into  the  movement,  seeing  a 
possibility  of  a  rich  harvest  for  his  hopes  of 
a  strong  revivified  Religious  Education 
Scheme  throughout  Jewry.  He  became  the 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee,  and 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  his  influence 
has  been  dominant  on  this  committee.  It 
was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  him  and 
his  colleagues  to  see  how  rapid  and  marked 
has  been  the  progress  of  this  work.  He  had 
abundant  faith  in  his  people,  and  preserving  a 
cheery  optimism  in  the  face  of  any  difficulty 
he  knew  that  success  must  follow  when  men 
are  banded  together  to  promote  a  high  ideal. 
By  tact,  conciliation,  and  by  a  natural 
courtesy  he  won  all  hearts,  and  any  com- 
mittee over  which  he  presided  became  a 
happy  family  party. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  his  work  more 
intimately  associated  with  this  Synagogue. 
We  have  here  a  League  of  Social  Service 
which  unites  together  in  a  large  body  many 
members,  young  and  old,  engaged  in  a 
scheme  of  social  work  in  Stepney  and  in  this 
district.  The  League  has  functioned  for 
many  years  and  Eichholz  as  its  President 
was  a  power  of  strength  to  its  varied  activities. 
It  was  one  of  his  joys  to  make  his  annual 
appeal  for  the  holiday  fund  for  poor  children, 
and  for  some  years,  thanks  to  his  efforts, 
we  have  been  enabled  to  send  many  children 
for  a  few  weeks  to  the  country  or  the  sea,  to 
brace  them  up  for  the  rigours  of  the  winter. 
It  was  a  labour  dear  to  his  heart,  for  the 
childlike  spirit  which  betokens  the  man  of 
heart  was  one  of  his  most  beautiful  attributes. 
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This,  in  brief,  is  a  record  of  his  pubhc 
work  within  and  outside  his  own  community. 
But  the  man  himself  is  greater  than  liis 
work.  "  Show  me,"  says  Ficlite,  "  what 
thou  truly  lovest,  show  me  what  thou 
seekest  and  strivest  for  with  thine  whole 
heart  and  thou  hast  shown  me  thy  life. 
What  thou  lovest  supremely  is  that  which 
thou  livest."  This  is  true  of  him  if  of  any 
man.  All  his  work  was  an  expression  of  his 
inner  soul,  of  his  heart.  In  these  days  that 
have  passed  since  his  lamented  death  on 
all  sides  one  heais  expression  of  the  love  and 
affection  in  which  he  was  held.  Young, 
middle-aged, old,  children,  were  all  attracted 
to  him  by  something  peculiar  to  the  man 
himself.  It  is  something  that  cannot  be 
defined.  Perhaps  we  can  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing through  an  old  Jewish  avenue. 
There  is  a  Rabbinic  tradition  that  the 
manna,  or  the  bread  of  heaven,  upon  which 
Israel  lived  in  the  wilderness  was  wondrously 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  every  age  of  person  ; 
the  young  found  it  sweet  as  honey  ;  the 
middle-aged  found  it  satisfying  and  stimulat- 
ing ;  the  old  were  cheered  by  its  mellowness 
and  freshness.  So,  too,  God's  servants  who 
minister  to  the  needs  of  their  fellows.  They 
have  the  gift  of  adapting  themselves  to  each 
age  and  to  each  situation.  With  the  young 
they  are  young,  with  the  mature  they  are 
wise  and  understanding,  with  the  old  they  are 
deferential  and  sympathetic.  This  is  the 
secret  of  the  influence  he  wielded.  He  knew 
human  nature  so  well  that  he  never  found 
any  environment  strange  to  him.  It  was 
love  and  consideration  that  moved  him,  so 
that  like  the  angels'  food  he  was  agreeable 
to  all. 

We  have  mentioned  his  conduct  of  meet- 
ings. He  had  that  rare  gift  of  seeing  into 
another's  mind,  of  putting  himself  into 
another's  position.  He  brought  to  the  con- 
duct of  public  business  not  alone  a  well- 
trained  mind,  but  a  ready  sympathy  which 
stood  him  in  good  stead  when  he  had  per- 
force to  listen  to  and  adjudicate  between 
competing  claims  from  diverse  bodies.  Public 
life  is  often  associated  with  acrimonious 
debate  and  personal  bias  which  if  allowed  to 
go  unchecked  may  lead  to  disruption.  But 
he  knew  how.  to  hold  the  scales  ;  he  never 
stifled  debate  ;  he  gave  every  man  a  hearing. 


and  often  by  the  sweet  smile  which  was  never 
long  absent,  he  could  turn  a  potential 
opponent  into  a  fast  friend.  He  had  no 
room  in  his  character  for  that  aggressiveness 
which  drives  man  ;  he  preferred  to  lead. 
He  often  used  to  say  that  honey  is  more 
useful  than  vinegar,  and  he  believed  that  a 
soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath.  Thus  we 
were  all  drawn  to  him  and  no  one  ever 
questioned  his  motives.  We  knew  he  was 
anxious  to  get  the  work  done  and  he  believed 
that  the  work  was  more  important  than  the 
caprice  of  individuals.  He  made  peace 
where  war  was  threatened,  he  brought  to- 
gether opposing  elements,  and  he  mediated 
between  man  and  man. 

Of  his  private  life  and  beautiful  home  I 
find  it  clifficult  to  speak.  A  long  and 
affectionate  friendship  which  was  one  of  our 
greatest  blessings  bound  us  to  him  and  his 
family  with  tender  ties.  That  friendship 
dates  from  a  time  when  we  were  passing 
through  a  period  of  despondency  and  dis- 
appointment and  when  his  ready  sympathy 
and  help  inspired  hope  and  gave  encourage- 
ment. Nothing  in  the  nature  of  difference 
has  ever  invaded  that  friendship.  It  grew 
into  love  and  loyal  affection.  His  home  life 
was  a  delight  to  share.  With  his  devoted 
wife  who  witnessed  his  interests  and  whose 
own  communal  activities  are  so  many  and 
so  valuable,  with  his  children  whose  careers 
gave  him  so  much  cause  for  gratification, 
with  his  grandchildren  who  romped  with 
him  amid  scenes  of  merriment,  he  lived  in  a 
temple  of  love  sheltered  from  all  that  was 
unholy  or  impure.  Friends  would  flock 
there  and  find  a  homely  welcome  ;  how  .sweet 
are  the  memories  of  the  happy  hours  spent 
there.  It  is  hard  to  have  to  realise  that 
another  chapter  of  life  is  closed  and  that 
Alfred  Eichholz  has  now  become  a  precious 
memory.  Our  loving  sympathy  is  for  her 
who  is  bereaved  of  the  companionship  of 
such  a  husband  and  for  the  sons  who  are 
deprived  of  the  counsel  and  love  of  such  a 
father.  For  the  community  which  he  served 
the  loss  is  a  grievous  one.  He  filled  a  unique 
place  and  in  these  days  it  will  not  be  easy, 
if  it  is  possible,  to  find  one  who  will  fill  that 
vacant  place.  He  will  be  missed  in  many 
places  and  in  many  hearts. 

Farewell  till  the  da^'  dawns  and  the 
shadows  flee  awa}'. 
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CHARITY    ADMINISTRATION. 


By  BEN  PURSE. 


WE  think  it  was  Pope  who 
said. 
"  In  Faith  and  Hope  the 
world  will  disagree, 
But  all  mankind's  concern 
is  Charity." 
This  is  surely  true  of  an 
age  that  is  confronted  with  social  problems 
of  considerable  magnitude.  We  may  dis- 
agree politically,  but  there  is  a  feeling  of 
conciliation  and  of  toleration  existing  in  the 
minds  of  most  thoughtful  people  when  we 
are  contemplating  the  administration  of 
charity.  This  toleration,  however,  is  not 
permitted  to  dwarf  our  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things,  so  that  we  bring  to  the  subject 
minds  that  are  keenly  analytical  and  anxious 
so  to  improve  administration  as  to  remove 
any  suggestion  of  abuse  or  impropriety. 

We  are  no  longer  obsessed  by  the  notion 
that  poverty  and  goodness  are  synonymous 
terms,  and  we  need  not  believe,  as  Dry  den 
put  it,  that  "  want  passed  for  merit  at  her 
open  door."  A  kindly  and  a  critical  attitude 
towards  this  subject  is  desirable,  and  it  is 
in  this  frame  of  mind,  we  believe,  that  the 
following  paragraphs  have  been  conceived. 

From  time  to  time  it  has  been  our  practice 
to  review  the  periodical  reports  that  are 
issued  by  the  Charity  Commissioners.  These 
documents  are  of  supreme  interest  to  all  who 
make  it  their  concern  to  understand  charity 
administration  in  its  widest  implications. 

The  report  before  us  is  one  of  unusual 
interest,  not  merely  because  it  supplies  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  statistical  information, 
but  also  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
given  an  insight  into  certain  well-marked 
historical  developments  that  have  been 
steadily  taking  place  from  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century. 

Most  social  reformers  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  obsolete  character  of  many 
of  the  charities,  their  objects  having  failed 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  legislation  dealing 
with  social  services  has  superseded  much  that 
was  previously  undertaken  by  the  voluntary 
charities.  This  supersession  has  generally 
been  for  the  communal  good  and  has  dealt 
more   comprehensively   with   certain   social 


problems  than  limited  bequests  could  ever 
have  achieved. 

Thus  in  a  variety  of  instances  Trusts  have 
become  obsolete,  and  it  has  been  necessary 
for  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  propound 
schemes  for  the  better  administration  of  such 
bequests  by  enlarging  the  original  objects 
ancl  so  diverting  the  funds  as  to  render  them 
applicable  to  pressing,  meritorious  purposes. 

In  a  series  of  articles  published  some  time 
ago  in  The  New  Beacon,  under  the  title  of 
"  Charitable  Investments  and  the  State," 
we  dealt  exhaustively  with  these  matters. 
It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  go  over  the 
ground  again,  though  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  tendencies  we  then  noted 
are  steadily  being  followed,  with  the  result 
that  many  of  the  Trusts  are  being  modern^ 
ised,  in  that  the  interest  accruing  from  the 
investments  is  being  ever  more  and  more 
applied  to  practical  purposes  and  to  the 
subsidising  of  activities  that  are  being 
largely  undertaken  by  the  State  and  Local 
Authorities. 

It  should  be  observed  that  during  the 
year  1931,  C98  Orders  were  made  under  the 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Charity  Com- 
misioners  by  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  i860. 
These  orders  deal  with  the  appointment  or 
removal  of  trustees,  the  establishment  of 
Schemes  for  the  regulation  of  Charities,  or 
for  vesting  their  real  estate,  through  an  easy 
and  simple  course  of  procedure,  free  from 
technicalities  and  almost  wholly  free  of  cost. 
The  following  are  comparative  figures   for 

1929  and  1930  ; — 

1929     ..     702  1930     ..     724 

The  number  of  separate  Charities  of  which 
accounts  have  been  rendered  during  1931 
was  51,617.     The  like  number  for  the  year 

1930  was  49,349.  The  total  number  of 
accounts  received  during  the  year  was  82,532. 
This  number  included  : — 

Accounts  relating  to  1930  and 

1931 49.180 

Accounts  relating  to  1929  . .  14,272 
Accounts  relating  to  1928  . .  9,330 
Accounts    relating    to    years 

prior  to  1928  . .  . .        9.730 

82,532 
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The  total  number  of  accounts  received  in 

1930  was  70,398. 

During  1931  notification  was  received  by 
tlie  Commissioners  of  the  registration  of 
eight  Charities  and  of  the  exemption  from 
registration  of  one  Charity. 

The  number  of  new  Charities  included  in 
the  Combined  Register  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  year  1931,  and  either  known  to  the 
Commissioners  to  be  still  in  operation  or 
not  ascertained,  in  the  results  of  their 
enquiries  during  the  year,  to  have  ceased 
operations,  was  498.  The  corresponding 
figure  at  the  end  of  the  year  1930  was  547. 

None  of  the  Charities  which  ceased  opera- 
tions during  the  year  were  compulsorily 
removed  from  the  Register  under  Section  5 
of  the  Act. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  1920,  and  it  is  said  that  during  the  year 

1931  five  new  Charities  for  the  Blind  were 
entered  in  the  Combined  Register,  kept  by 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  of  all  Charities 
registered  under  the  Act,  and  one  Charity 
was  exempted  from  registration.  The  total 
number  of  Charities  for  the  Blind  included 
in  the  Combined  Register  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1931  was  241. 

One  appeal  was  made  to  the  Commissioners 
under  Section  5  (i)  of  the  War  Charities  Act, 
1916,  as  re-enacted  by  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  1920,  from  a  decision  of  the  Registration 
Authority  removing  the  Charity  from  the 
Register.  This  appeal,  which  was  pending 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  subsequently 
abandoned. 

The  Commissioners  have  not,  during  the 
year,  made  any  Order  under  Section  5  (2)  {a) 
of  the  War  Charities  Act,  1916,  as  re-enacted. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  total 
number  of  Orders  for  sale  in  the  78  years, 
1854-1931,  has  been  27,719.  and  the  purchase 
money  has  amounted  to  £28,934,042  in  cash, 
besides  £215,826  of  stock. 

In  1 93 1  the  sales  under  the  Commissioners' 
Orders  have  produced  £1,106,494  in  cash, 
and,  in  addition,  yearly  payments  in  respect 
of  land  sold  were  created  amounting  to 
£7.  I2s.  lod.  The  amount  in  1930  was 
£834,706  in  cash,  besides  £630  of  Stock  and 
yearly  payments  amounting  to  £93.  6s.  9d. 

The  quantity  (so  far  as  ascertainable)  of  the 
land  sold  in  1931  under  their  Orders  was 
2,569   acres.     For   1930,   the  corresponding 
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quantity  was  2,731  acres.  The  value  of  the 
land  bought  has  been  £30,244  in  1931  and 
£60,947  in  1930. 

As  emphasising  what  we  have  described 
as  historical  tendencies,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
during  the  year  1931  the  Commissioners 
approved  and  certified  four  new  Schemes, 
each  requiring  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  give 
effect  to  it.  In  each  case  the  proposals  upon 
which  the  Scheme  is  based  seemed  to  them 
reasonable  and  desirable.  The  Schemes  are 
as  follows  : — 

(a)  a  Scheme  for  the  Charity  or  Foundation  called 
Epsom  College,  at  Epsom,  in  the  County  of  Surrey. 

(b)  a  Scheme  for  the  Goldsmiths'  Consolidated 
Charities,  in  the  City  of  London. 

(c)  A  Scheme  for  the  Ford  Street  Charity,  in  the 
Ancient  Parish  of  Tavistock,  in  the  County  of  Devon. 

(d)  a  Scheme  for  the  Charities,  collectively  known 
as  the  Bread  Charities,  in  the  Ancient  Parish  of  Maid- 
stone, in  the  County  of  Kent. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  the  original  objects 
and  purposes  of  the  above-mentioned  Trusts 
having  failed  by  reason  of  social  and  other 
legislation  and  on  account  of  fundamental 
changes  having  taken  place  in  communal 
life,  habits  and  practice,  legislation  became 
essential  in  order  that  new  direction  might 
be  given  to  the  appropriation  of  the  funds. 

The  Epsom  College,  for  example,  under  its 
old  foundation  provided  pensions  or  annuities 
for  medical  men  in  distressed  circumstances 
or  for  their  widows  who  were  in  need,  and 
for  the  conduct  of  a  school  for  the  sons  of 
duly  qualified  medical  men.  The  Governors 
were,  however,  advised  that  when  the  Original 
Act  was  passed  there  were  no  women 
doctors  and,  therefore,  legislation  became 
necessary  in  order  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
Trust,  so  as  to  include  provision  for  the  care 
of  dependants  of  medical  women. 

Another  important  change  effected  jointly 
by  the  Governors  of  Epsom  College  and  the 
Commissioners  is  the  abolition  of  the  system 
of  voting  for  annuitants,  this  responsibility 
having  been  placed  with  the  Council  of  the 
College  or  such  other  Committee  as  they  may 
see  fit  to  appoint. 

Here  we  have  a  piquant  illustration  of 
radical  changes  having  been  made  by  funds 
being  diverted  from  their  original  purposes 
in  order  to  meet  modern  requirements  and 
thereby  to  secure  greater  utility. 

In  the  case  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Consolidated 
Charities,  the  object  of  the  new  scheme  is  to 
enable   the   Goldsmiths'    Company,    as   the 
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Trustees  of  this  Charity,  to  make  a  grant  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  building  and 

of   £50,000    to    the    University    of   London  equipping  a  hbrary. 

To  be  concluded. 


A    SUCCESSFUL    EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIMENT. 

Court  Grange  School  to  be  Permanent. 


At        a       recent       meeting       the 

/m  Executive  Council  of  the  Na- 

/  ^        tional  Institute  for  the  Blind 

/     ^       reviewed    the    position    and 

/        ^      work      of       Court      Grange, 

i  ^L     the  school  for  backward  blind 

.jft.  J^  children,    at    Abbotskerswell, 

opened  in  1931,  and  decided  that  it  had 
justified  its  existence  and  should  be  placed 
upon  a  permanent  basis.  In  arriving  at  its 
decision  the  Council  had  to  consider  many 
points.  One  of  the  most  important  was  the 
need  for  such  a  school  in  the  educational 
structure  of  the  Blind  World.  The  School 
is  only  for  mentally  retarded  children,  and 
to  get  the  right  type,  the  child  must  first 
of  all  be  refused  admission  to  an  ordinary 
school  for  the  blind  or  be  rejected  after  a 
trial  period  at  such  a  school.  It  was  never 
the  intention  of  the  National  Institute  that 
Court  Grange  should  compete  with  other 
schools  ;  it  stands  to  take  in  cases  which 
other  schools  reject  as  unsuitable  for  their 
particular  training.  At  one  time  there  was  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  there  were  sufficient 
cases  of  such  a  nature  to  warrant  the  exis- 
tence of  a  special  school,  but  the  development 
of  the  School  during  the  last  12  months  has 
removed  any  such  doubt.  The  School  has 
accommodation  for  30  children  ;  there  are  at 
present  in  residence  25,  and  there  is  a  good 
prospect  of  the  five  vacancies  being  filled 
in  the  near  future.  Of  the  25  in  residence, 
12  have  come  as  rejections  from  six  different 
schools,  and  four  were  refused  admittance 
at  three  different  schools.  These  figures 
prove  that  there  is  a  need  for  such  a  school, 
and  that  ordinary  schools  are  realising  this 
need  and  are  taking  advantage  of  the  service 
supplied  by  the  National  Institute. 

The  general  improvement  in  the  health  of 
the  pupils  has  shown  that  Court  Grange  is 
ideally  situated  for  its  purpose.     Its  spacious 


grounds  and  the  South  Devon  climate  have 
proved  of  special  benefit  to  the  majority  of 
these  children,  whose  mental  retardation  is, 
in  many  cases,  accompanied  by  some 
physical  weakness. 

The  School  has  not  been  established  long 
enough  for  any  pupils  to  pass  completely 
through  their  training,  but  the  progress 
already  shown  by  the  majority  is  such  that 
it  should  be  possible,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  years,  to  pass  some  of  the  younger 
pupils  back  to  ordinary  schools  for  technical 
training.  This  was  one  of  the  aims  in  the 
mind  of  the  National  Institute  when  the 
scheme  was  first  considered,  and  the  very 
real  possibility  that  this  might  be  achieved 
has  no  doubt  weighed  with  the  Council  in  its 
decision.  The  generous  staffing  of  the  School 
— the  children  are  taught  in  groups  of  from 
six  to  eight — enables  much  individual  atten- 
tion to  be  given,  and  this  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  much  of  the  progress  made. 

When  deciding  to  establish  the  School  on 
a  permanent  basis  the  Council  also  considered 
the  future  development  and  the  possibility 
of  increasing  the  present  accommodation. 
When  the  general  economic  outlook  is  a 
little  less  strained  it  is  hoped  to  consider 
the  building  of  up-to-date  classrooms  and  a 
gymnasium.  For  the  present  fresh  planning 
is  to  be  limited  to  the  increasing  of  the 
bathing  accommodation  for  the  boys  and 
the  building  of  a  room  to  be  used  as  part- 
time  Music  Room  and  part-time  Handwork 
Room. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  School  has 
already  justified  its  existence  and  is  doing 
good  work,  but  with  these  increased  facilities, 
the  scope  will  be  much  enlarged.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Council  is  very  gratifying  to 
those  directly  concerned,  and  should  be 
welcome  news  to  all  those  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  blind  children. 
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THE    FLAG-DAY    PROBLEM. 


THE  annual  outcry  against 
flag  days  has  already  begun, 
and  in  one  town  in  the  North 
a  fierce  fight  has  been  raging 
between  those  who  want  flag 
days,  and  those  who  do  not. 
Many  of  the  arguments  used 
by  the  opponents  of  this  method  of  collecting 
funds  were  ingenious,  but  that  is  about  all 
that  can  be  said  for  most  of  them  ;  flag  days 
were  described  by  one  person  as  a  means 
"  which  the  rich  adopted  of  passing  on  to 
the  poor  the  burden  of  helping  the  poor," 
while  another  critic  described  flag  days  as 
"  an  ingenious  excuse  by  which  people 
regarded  themselves  as  siibscribers  by  giving 
a  penny  and  wearing  a  flag,  when  they  ought 
to  give  much  more."  There  are,  however, 
certain  objections  which  are  worth  consider- 
ing, and  these  are  : — 

\a)  That  there  are  too  many  flag  days. 

[b)  That  the  public  are  tired  of  them. 

[c)  That  the  helpers  are  tired  of  them. 

[d)  That  they  provide  an  opportunity  for 

fraud. 
There  are  many  areas  in  which  the  first 
objection  is  certainly  a  good  one  ;  in  London 
one  is  often  confronted  by  a  flag  day  seller 
on  five  days  out  of  a  single  week  !  This  is 
obviously  wrong  for  there  is  a  saturation 
point  beyond  which  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  flag  days  can  only  mean  a  de- 
crease in  the  total  amount  collected  by  means 
of  them,  and  the  obvious  remedy  is  to  limit 
flag  days  to  a  reasonable  number  and  to 
grant  joint  flag  days  to  the  less  important 
charities.  At  the  present  time  a  small 
charity  which  perhaps  only  requires  a  few 
hundred  pounds  to  maintain  the  whole  of  its 
services  during  the  year  is  granted  an 
exclusive  flag  day,  and  has  just  as  great  an 
opportunity  a.s  a  large  organisation  whose 
need  is  very  much  greater.  If  the  smaller 
charities  would  join  together  in  organising 
flag  days,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  public 
Nvould  respond  favourably  to  such  a  com- 
monsense  arrangement  ;  it  has  already  been 
tried  out  with  Blind  Welfare  organisations, 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  country  which  are 
covered  by  Unification  Agreements,  flag  days 
are  jointly  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  local 
society,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 


and  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  and 
there  is  a  markedly  favourable  reaction  from 
the  public  to  this  co-operative  working. 

As  soon  as  the  number  of  flag  days  is  re- 
duced a  great  deal  will  have  been  done  to 
get  over  the  second  and  third  objections  to 
flag  days.  As  soon  as  the  public  become  less 
tired  so  soon  will  the  helpers  find  new  en- 
thusiasm, for  it  is  not  really  that  they  are 
tired  of  flag  days,  but  that  they  are  tired  of 
meeting  with  a  cool  response  ;  if  a  flag  seller 
is  having  a  busy  time  and  finds  that  people 
are  cheerfully  responding  to  her  work,  she  is 
only  too  pleased  to  help,  but  she  obviously 
becomes  dispirited  and  tired  if  the  public  are 
unresponsive  or  respond,  as  they  sometimes 
do,  by  being  abusive  ! 

There  is  a  fiirther  way  in  which  a  favour- 
able attitude  can  be  cultivated,  and  that  is 
by  the  judicious  use  of  publicity.     If  a  busy 
man  is  running  for  his  train  on  a  Saturday 
morning,  and  the  first  intimation  of  a  flag 
day  which  he  receives  is  the  appearance  of  a 
flag  seller  intent   on   barring   his   way,   his 
reactions  are  likely  to  be  unfavourable.    Lie 
does  not  know  what  the  flag  clay  is  for,  and 
by  the  time  he  is  near  enough  to  see  the 
small  letters  printed  on  the  collecting  tin,  he 
will  not  have  time  to  read  them  without 
actually  stopping  and  wasting  time.     He  is 
irritated,   and   his   haste  provides   a  ready 
excuse  to  himself  for  not  giving,  and  a  curt 
refusal  compensates  for  some  of  the  annoyance 
which  he  is   feeling.     If,   however,   he  has 
seen  a  notice  on  the  previous  day  in  a  bus, 
or  a  tram,  or  a  cinema,  or  has  seen  a  para- 
graph in  his  local  paper,  his  reaction  will  be 
entirely  different.     As  soon  as  he  sees  the 
flag  seller  he  will  call  to  mind  what  charity  is 
making  the  collection  ;  will  feel  that  he  has 
been  introduced  to  it,  and  that  he  has  been 
given  prior  notice  of  the  occasion  ;  without 
knowing  it  he  will  probably  pride  himself  on 
the  little  feat  of  memoiy  which  he  has  per- 
formed  and   this   will   put   him  in   a  good 
humour.   He  will  have  plenty  of  time  be- 
tween the  sighting  of  the  flag  seller,  and  the 
time  when  he  reaches  her,  to  make  up  his 
mind   to   make   a  contribution,   to  put   his 
hand  in  his  pocket  and  find  the  coin  which  he 
intends  to  part  with  and  so  will  be  able  to 
drop  it  in  the  tin  as  he  passes  and  receive 
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his  flag  without  seriously  delaying  himself. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  all  of  the  good  effects 
of  publicity,  for  with  a  properly  worked 
campaign  it  should  be  possible  to  get  the 
public  into  a  frame  of  mind  where  they 
understand  that  the  flag  day  is  a  big  thing, 
and  something  to  which  everyone  should 
give,  and  once  this  has  been  achieved,  success 
is  certain  ;  if  a  man  thinks  other  people  are 
not  giving  he  is  not  hkely  to  give,  but  if  he 
thinks  everyone  else  is  helping  he  will  not 
want  to  be  out  of  the  swim. 

The  better  response  which  will  result  from 
the  use  of  publicity  will  make  it  easier  to 
get  helpers,  and  when  on  the  day  of  the  col- 
lection they  have  found  that  their  task  has 
been  an  easy  one,  and  that  they  have  plenty 
to  show  for  their  work,  they  will  not  need  a 
great  deal  of  persuasion  to  promise  to  help 
on  the  next  occasion. 

The  fourth  objection  which  has  been 
raised  to  flag  days,  viz.,  that  they  offer 
opportunities  for  fraud,  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  Firstly,  the  regulations  made  by 
Watch  Committees  and  Standing  Joint 
Committees  provide  a  very  solid  check  on 
the  general  organisation  of  flag  days,  and  if 
detailed  organisation  is  good  there  should  be 
no  trouble  with  pilfering.  If  proper  arrange- 
ments are  made  the  collecting  tins  will  only 
be  in  the  hands  of  helpers  for  a  very  brief 
period,  and  for  this  reason  flag  days  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  safe  methods  of 
collecting  funds. 

Having  considered  the  arguments  which 
are  brought  against  flag  days,  the  advan- 
tages of  this  method  of  raising  money  de- 
mand attention.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
no  other  method  of  giving  a  large  number  of 
people  the  opportunity  of  contributing  what 
they  can  afford,  however  small  the  individual 
contributions  may  be,  and  at  the  same  time 
keeping  expenses  at  a  reasonable  level.  The 
person  who  can  only  give  threepence  would 
never  think  of  sending  it  at  the  cost  of 
three  halfpence  through  the  post  to  the 
address  of  the  charity,  nor  would  he  be 
likely  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  taking  it  to  an 
office  ;  it  is  most  unlikely,  in  fact,  that  he 
would  ever  think  about  giving  at  all.  The 
flag  day  provides  a  reminder  of  the  claims 
of  a  charity  and  an  immediate  opportunity 
to  give  a  gift,  however  small,  with  a  minimum 
of  trouble.  The  expenses  of  organising  a 
flag  day  are  low,  and  if  the  weather  should 


be  wet  there  will  still  be  a  handsome  balance 
of  income  over  expenses. 

x\nother  advantage  of  the  flag  day  is  that 
the  public  are  assured  that  it  is  a  buna  fide 
charity  which  is  appealing  to  them  because 
they  know  that  the  necessary  preliminary 
to  a  flag  day  is  an  application  to  the  local 
authorities,  and  that  no  application  is  granted 
unless  everything  is  satisfactory. 

If  flag  days  were  abolished  there  is  no  new 
method  of  raising  money  which  could  be 
substituted  for  them,  and  charities  would 
lose  an  enormous  income  without  any  pos- 
sibility of  replacing  it.  Flag  days  may  have 
been  abused  in  some  parts  in  the  past,  and 
in  the  interests  of  charities  themselves  steps 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  this  state  of 
affairs  is  remedied,  but  to  abolish  flag  days 
is  absurd.  The  flag  day  tree  has  often  been 
allowed  to  bear  too  many  apples  in  the  past, 
and  in  consequence  they  have  diminished 
in  size  ;  the  remedy  is  obviously  to  limit  the 
number  of  apples  which  the  tree  is  allowed 
to  bear,  and  not  to  take  an  axe  and  cut  the 
tree  down  at  its  root. 

If  twelve  flag  days  were  allowed  in  a  town 
in  a  year,  and  a  man  gave  one  penny  to  each 
one,  he  would  in  the  year  have  spent  the  price 
of  20  ordinary  cigarettes — and  if  everyone 
gave  a  contribution  of  similar  size,  the 
charities  concerned  would  be  very  lucky.    , 

H.  S.  F. 

OORRBPONDINCE 

To  the  Editor. 

Vaccination  Regulations  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind. 

SiR,^ — Might  I  be  allowed  to  ventilate 
in  your  columns  a  matter  that  may  possibly 
crop  up  frequently  in  the  future,  namely, 
the  question  of  the  vaccination  regulations 
in  force  at  some  Institutions  for  the  Blind  ? 

A  little  blind  boy  in  a  Yorkshire  town  at 
the  present  moment  needs  education,  but 
his  parents  have  been  informed  that  he  will 
not  be  admitted  into  a  certain  Institution 
unless  he  is  vaccinated.  They  have  applied 
to  me  to  help  them  in  this  matter,  and  I  havfe 
ascertained  that  there  are  at  least  four 
Institutions  for  the  education  of  blind 
children  that  will  accept  unvaccinated  chil- 
dren if  their  parents  strongly  object  to 
vaccination,    or  if   a  medical   certificate  is 
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received  to  the  effect  that  vaccination  may 
injure  the  child. 

For  many  years  the  majority  of  the  boys' 
pubhc  schools  in  this  country  required 
vaccination  as  a  condition  of  admittance, 
but  after  the  Ministry  of  Health  issued  their 
circular  to  local  authorities  in  August,  1929, 
calling  attention  to  the  possible  danger  of 
encephalitis  resulting  from  vaccination,  and 
suggesting  that  children  of  school  age  and 
adolescents  should  not  be  primarily  vacci- 
nated unless  in  special  danger  of  smallpox, the 
Medical  Officers  of  Schools  Association,  the 
following  January,  issued  a  circular  to  all 
schools  affiliated  to  that  Association  and 
suggested  that  the  requirement  that  scholars 
be  vaccinated  or  re-vaccinated  be  rescinded. 
A  large  number  of  headmasters  and  governors 
of  these  schools  at  once  rescinded  their 
vaccination  regulations.  Amongst  these  are: 
Marlborough  College  ;  Dover  College  ;  East- 
bourne College  ;  Blundell's  School,  Tiverton  ; 
Dean  Close  School ;  Oakham  School  ;  Bishop's 
Stortford  College  ;  Winchester  College  ;  and 
King  Edward  VI  School,  Southampton. 

Headmasters  of  the  following  schools 
state  that  vaccination  was  never  a  require- 
ment or  that  it  is  not  now  required  of  boys 
coming  into  the  school  :  Ipswich  School ; 
St.  Lawrence  College ;  Sedbergh  School ; 
Repton  School  ;  King  Edward  VI  Grammar 
School,  Bury  St.  Edmund's  ;  Gresham's 
School,  Holt  ;   and  Stonyhurst  College. 

Schools  that  require  a  statement  in  writing 
from  parents  to  the  effect  that  if  their  children 
have  been  in  personal  contact  with  smallpox, 
they  will  either  have  them  vaccinated  or 
withdraw  them  for  a  stated  period,  include  : 
Mercers'  School  ;  Mill  Hill  School  ;  Queen 
Margaret's  School,  Scarborough ;  and  Haile}'- 
bury  College. 

Schools  that  require  new  entrants  to  be 
vaccinated  before  arrival,  but  do  not  press 
the  matter  in  cases  of  parents  who  object  in 
principle,  include  :  Lancing  College  ;  Mill 
Hill  School ;  Cheltenham  College ;  and 
St.  George's  School  for  Girls,  Edinburgh. 

The  Governors  of  Lancing  College  insist 
on  re-vaccination  in  the  case  of  Army 
candidates  or  where  it  is  made  a  condition 
for  examination. 

The  Governing  Body  of  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  requires  the  production  of  a 
certificate  of  vaccination  "  unless  there  is  a 
reason  for  dispensing  with  this." 


While  the  Council  of  the  Cheltenham 
Ladies'  College  have  not  rescinded  its  rule, 
they  do  not  press  for  vaccination  before 
entry  where,  for  some  good  reason,  this  has 
not  been  done  previously. 

Medical  men  who  have  come  in  close  touch 
with  cases  of  encephalitis  following  vaccina- 
tion, for  example,  Professor  Ledingham, 
of  the  Lister  Institute,  have  stated  publicly 
that  they  would  not  vaccinate  children  of 
school  age  or  adolescents,  even  if  they  had 
been  in  contact  with  the  present  mild  small- 
pox. They  consider  the  risk  from  vaccina- 
tion far  greater  than  the  risk  of  smallpox. 

My  Council  feel  that  if  four  schools  for 
the  blind  can  admit  unvaccinated  pupils, 
all  the  schools  could  do  so.  Exemption  from 
vaccination  has  been  allowed  by  the  law  of 
the  land  for  35  years,  and  for  26  years 
parents  have  merely  had  to  make  a  statutory 
declaration  of  their  objection  to  vaccination 
and  they  have  thereby  become  exempt  from 
the  compulsory  provision  of  the  law.  Chil- 
dren attending  State-aided  day-schools  can- 
not be  compelled  to  be  vaccinated. 

There    are    residential    schools    in    this   ^ 
country,    the    heads    of    which    prefer    vm- 
vaccinated  children. 

Experience  shows  that  there  is  no  danger 
whatever  from  the  admittance  of  un- 
vaccinated children  into  a  residential  school, 
and  my  Council  think  that  if  these  facts  were 
carefully  considered  by  the  Governing 
Bodies  of  those  schools  for  the  blind  that 
still  have  a  vaccination  requirement,  they 
would  rescind  this. 

Yours  faithfully, 

L.  LoAT,  Secretary, 
The  National  Anti-Vaccination  League. 
25,  Denison  House, 

296,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road, 
Westminster,  S.W.  i. 

To  the  Editor. 

Is  Braille  Worth  While? 

Sir, — Reading  in  this  month's  New 
Beacon,  I  see  a  short  paragraph  on  "Is 
Braille  Worth  While  ?  "  Yes,  I  should  just 
think  it  is ;  it  has  brought  lots  of  happiness 
into  my  life.  It  has  helped  me  to  bring  life 
and  hope  into  homes  where  they  were  not 
expecting  it.  Letters  and  magazines  are  a 
great  joy  and  it  helps  them  to  take  a  fresh 
start.  Yours,  etc.. 

Hove,  Sussex.  A  Voluntary  Helper. 
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PIPE    MAKING   AND    PIPE  PLAYING, 

An  Adventure  in  Making  and  Listening. 

By  MARGARET  JAMES,  Director,  Pipers'  Guild. 


THE  enjoyment  of  a  beautiful 
thing  is  the  aim  of  all 
craftsmanship.  Sometimes 
we  feel  that  perfect  work 
and  fitness  for  purpose  con- 
stitute beauty  in  themselves  ; 
in  others,  we  make  harmony 
of  form  or  design  our  main  purpose.  In 
either  case  we  look  forward  to  seeing  a 
beautiful  result  with  our  own  eyes,  when  the 
work  is  done. 

What  about  the  non-sighted  craftsman  ? 
He  must  judge  the  excellence  of  the  work 
by  his  fingers  instead  of  his  eyes,  and  in  doing 
so  he  misses  some  measure  of  the  artist's 
reward.  Every  time  he  makes  something 
he  must  realise  this,  surely,  consciously  or 
subconsciously.  However  blessed  craftwork 
may  be  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  however 
consoling  in  its  rescuing  sense  of  usefulness, 
as  his  means  of  expression  it  is  very  limited. 
Resignation  may  make  this  tolerable,  but  it 
cannot  alter  facts. 

I  know  of  one  craft  only  where  the  ulti- 
mate beauty  of  the  thing  made  is  independent 
of  sight — I  mean,  the  making  of  musical 
instruments.  The  maker  of  a  violin,  a  piano 
or  a  flute  concentrates  on  beauty  of  sound. 
It  is  his  reward  and  when  it  comes  he  is 
satisfied.  Unfortunately  the  craft  of  instru- 
ment making  is  difficult  to  approach,  for  the 
high  technical  skill  and  specialisation  it 
demands  make  it  impracticable  for  most 
of  us. 

There  is,  however,  a  substitute  :  a  gay 
adventure  which  we  may  pass  on  to  our 
blind  friends.  It  cannot  earn  them  a  liveli- 
hood, but  it  may  give  them  a  craft  in  which 
hands  and  musical  sense  are  trained  together 
and  in  which  the  artist's  reward  is  complete. 
The  making  and  playing  of  simple  bamboo 
flutes  is  not  difficult  and  it  is  amazingly 
practicable  for  ordinary  men  and  women. 
The  outlay  for  tools  is  perhaps  less  than  for 
any  other  craft  and  the  material  for  one  flute 
costs  about  threepence.  With  a  small  saw 
and  a  knife,  the  wood  is  carved  into  the 
shape  of  a  mouthpiece  and  a  cork  is  fitted, 
shaved  along  one  side  first,  to  allow  the  air 
to  pass  between  it  and  the  inner  surface  of 


the  tube.  When  it  is  pushed  in,  we  blow, 
and  the  note  comes  easily  ;  a  soft  voice, 
pitched  in  relation  to  the  length  of  the  pipe. 
The  feeling  of  surprise  which  comes  with  the 
note  is  like  a  renewed  adventure  every  time 
a  flute  is  made,  and  the  surprise  is  made  all 
the  happier  for  the  sweet  beauty  of  tone 
which  rewards  a  careful  craftsman.  Then, 
small,  round  holes  are  carved  in  the  tube, 
beginning  at  the  opposite  end.  The  place, 
for  each  hole  is  measured  by  a  little  strip  of 
paper  and  by  comparison  with  the  feeling 
of  another  flute.  The  notes,  however,  are 
not  pitched  by  measurement  and  certainly 
not  by  sight ;  they  are  tuned  simply  by 
ear.  The  larger  a  hole  is  made,  the  higher 
the  sound  will  be  when  it  is  blown,  and  the 
notes  of  the  scale  are  raised  to  their  right 
level  by  enlargement,  one  at  a  time.  This 
is  musical  training  in  which  the  ear  takes 
account  of  everything  the  hand  is  doing, 
and  it  is  an  adventure  where  sight  counts 
for  little  in  the  final  result.  Sound  is  the 
final  test  and  sound  the  pleasure  the  crafts- 
man takes  in  his  finished  possession.  Sighted 
people  have  blindfolded  themselves  to  test 
the  possibilities  for  their  non-sighted  friends 
and  have  made  successful  pipes,  unaccus- 
tomed as  they  were  to  working  in  the  dark. 
Pipe-playing  belongs  to  the  gentlest  order 
of  music  making.  It  is  mellow  and  soft, 
whether  for  the  individual  or  in  the  orchestra. 
The  soloist  can  play  the  tunes  he  knows  and 
will  learn  many  more  ;  when  he  joins  the 
piper's  band  he  can  go  on  to  the  joy  of 
orchestral  playing  in  parts.  The  whole  scale 
is  available  and  all  the  semitones  within  tha 
range,  so  are  melodies  grave  and  gay, 
sometimes  piped  in  unison  and  sometimes 
with  a  descant,  alto  or  bass.  Plenty  of 
music  has  been  written  for  the  pipes  and  it 
can  be  learned  by  ear.  Pipe-making,  then, 
is  something  waiting  for  the  non-sighted  to 
discover  and  to  enjoy.  The  happiness  in 
it  must  not  be  commercialised  because  it 
consists  in  making  and  playing,  each  man 
for  himself.  To  buy  or  to  sell  the  pipes 
destroys  the  delight  of  adventure.  Yet 
there  are  many  joys  in  life  which  are  not  a 
means  of  livelihood  but  a  reality  for  leisure 
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hours  and  the  following  of  the  good  influence 
in  beauty  which  makes  life  worth  while. 

I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  answer  any 
communications  which  may  reach  me  from 
blind  people  and  to  help  them  to  an  ex- 
perience of  pipe-making  in  any  way  I  can. 

{Correspondence  should  he  addressed  to  Miss 
Margaret  James,  c/o  The  Editor,  THE  NEW 
Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i.— 

Ed.] 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Radio  Playwright. 

Miss  Catherine  H.  Buckle,  a  blind  girl  of 
York,  has  had  two  plays  and  five  stories 
broadcast.  Her  plays  are  described  as  jolly, 
rollicking  and  romantic.  And  she  has  just 
completed  a  200,000-word  novel  of  life  in  a 
cathedral  city  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

A  Sermon  on  an  Autobiography. 

Miss  Eva  Longbottom  has  just  published 
an  autobiography  of  considerable  length, 
entitled  "  The  Silver  Bells  of  Memory," 
which  will  be  reviewed  in  an  early  issue  of 
The  New  Beacon.  It  has  the  distinction 
of  forming  the  subject  of  a  sermon  to  be  de- 
livered by  the  Rev.  J.  Tyssul  Davies  at  the 
Morning  Service  on  March  19th,  at  Oak- 
field  Road  Church,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Prospective  Blind  M.P. 

Councillor  James  Perry,  a  member  of  the 
Birmingham  City  Council,  was  adopted  the 
prospective  Sociahst  candidate  for  the  War- 
wick and  Leamington  Divisional  Labour 
Party  at  the  annual  meeting  held  last  month 
at  the  Trades  Hall,  Leamington.  Mr.  Perry, 
who  is  blind,  has  been  at  work  in  the  division 
for  several  months  past. 

To  Teach  at  Guildhall  School  of  Music. 

Professor  Ottoker  Sevcik,  the  celebrated 
teacher  of  many  famous  violinists,  including 
Jan  Kubelik,  has  accepted  the  invitation  ex- 
tended to  him  by  Sir  Landon  Ronald  to 
teach  for  three  months  at  the  London  Guildhall 
School  of  Music.  Professor  Sevcik  is  blind. 
He  will  begin  his  work  in  London  on  April  3rd, 
and  will  return  to  his  home  at  Pisek  on 
August  1st.  Last  year  he  directed  the  viohn 
masters'  class  at  the  National  Associated 
Studio  of  Music  at  Boston  and  New  York. 


A  Blind  Inventor. 

Mr.  R.  S.  M.  Scott,  a  blind  music  teacher, 
and  organist  of  St.  Machar's  Church,  Aboyne, 
has  designed  and  constructed  an  ingenious 
electrically-operated  tonic  sol-fa  modulator 
which  will  enable  him  to  teach  music  to 
sighted  pupils  more  effectively.  In  teaching 
his  pupils  he  frequently  experienced  difficulty 
in  indicating  on  the  modulator  the  notes  to 
which  he  desired  to  direct  the  attention  of  his 
pupils.  To  overcome  this  difiiculty  Mr. 
Scott  has  devised  an  electrical  apparatus 
operated  by  means  of  a  keyboard.  When 
the  blind  teacher  strikes  a  key  the  appro- 
priate note  on  the  modulator  is  indicated  by 
the  flashing  of  a  small  electric  bulb. 
Worcester  Draws  with  Oxford  at  Chess. 

The  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind  Past 
and  Present  team  travelled  to  Oxford  last 
month  for  their  annual  match  against  the 
University.  The  result  was  a  draw,  as  in 
the  two  unfinished  games  Cross  and  Brown 
were  each  two  pawns  up,  and  easily  gained 
the  adjudicators'  verdict. 


Vv^orcester  College. 

Oxford  University. 

I 

T.  H.  Tylor          

J.  Montgomerie 

I 

Rupert  Cross 

N.  A.  Perkins 

1 

R.  W.  Bonham   .  . 

.  .  J.  M.  Aitken 

I 

G.  C.  Brown 

E.  Mander-Jones 

0 

E.  S.  Woodley     . . 

R.  T.  Spencer 

0 

H.  W.  Gamble    .  . 

. .    J.  E.  Smith 

0 

H.  L.  Evans 

G.  P.  Britton 

I 

G.  T-  I-  Miller      . . 

..P.  J.  Albery 

0 

B.  Ellis     . . 

H.  B.  Morton 

I 

P.  A.  Hughes       .  . 

A.  W.  Fuller 

0 

H.  Booth..           ..            P.  W.  R.  Hely-Hutchinson 

1 

2 

R.  W.  T.  Thorp  . . 

. 

.    C.   J.  M.   Fletcher 

OBITUARY 

We  much  regret  to  report  the  deaths  of : — 
Dr.  William  Prendergast,  organist  of 
Winchester  Cathedral  since  1902  and  Pre- 
sident of  the  Incorporated  Association  of 
Organists,  aged  64.  Dr.  Prendergast  was 
for  many  years  music  master  at  the  Royal 
Blind  Asylum,  Edinburgh. 

Capt.  W.  W.  Molony,  at  Weymouth, 
aged  86.  For  the  past  ten  years  Capt. 
Molony  has  been  the  district  representative  in 
the  Weymouth  Union  of  the  Dorset  County 
Association  for  the  Blind,  and  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  were  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  to  whom  his 
death  is  a  real  loss.  He  was  the  local 
almoner  for  several  Blind  Pension  Societies. 
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Mrs.  Stella  Head,  the  wife  of  W.  H. 
Head,  who  had  been  for  many  years  the 
local  organiser  in  Streatham  of  "  Geranium 
Day  "  for  the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the 
BHnd.  Mrs.  Head  associated  herself  with 
her  husband  in  his  many  religious  and  social 
activities,  taking  special  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  unemployed. 

James  Phillips,  at  Burton,  aged  76, 
known  as  "  the  father  of  the  Burton  Blind." 
He  himself  lost  his  eyesight  twelve  years  ago. 

The  Rev.  A.  C.  Carter,  aged  69,  formerly 
Chaplain  to  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Bhnd. 

Marie  Eugene  Henri  Duparc,  the 
popular  French  composer,  aged  85,  who  had 
been  blind  for  many  years.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Cesar  Franck,  and  two  of  his  melodies 
■ — "Invitation  au  Voyage,"  and  "Chanson 
Triste " — have  been  played  all  over  the 
world. 

Franz  Gelbenegger,  the  Viennese  land- 
scape painter  and  sculptor.  Some  twenty 
years  ago  he  became  blind,  and  then  took  up 
modelling  and  copying  pieces  of  sculpture, 
with  which  he  had  considerable  success. 

Dr.  Arthur  W.  Pollitt,  the  well-known 
organist  and  composer  of  church  music.  For 
seventeen  years  he  was  organist  of  the  Church 
for  the  Blind,  Liverpool. 

RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

Helen  Keller  and  Swedenborg. 

The  recently  published  translation  of 
"The  True  Christian  Religion  "  of  Sweden- 
borg, issued  in  the  Everyman's  Library  series 
(Dent,  price  2s . ) ,  is  of  particular  interest  in  that 
it  has  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Helen  Keller,  who 
pays  in  it  a  tribute  to  Swedenborg  for  the 
faith  which  has  "  turned  her  darkness  into 
light."  She  claims  that  his  doctrine  of  God 
as  Divine  Love,  Divine  Wisdom  and  Power 
for  use  gives  a  new  actuality  to  man's  con- 
ception of  God,  and  she  shows  how  Sweden- 
borg moved  away  from  the  hair-splitting 
theological  controversies  of  his  day,  and 
arose  out  of  "  the  cold  age  of  logic-chopping 
called  the  eighteenth  century  "  to  set  forth 
the  implications  of  Divine  Love  as  a  doc- 
trine which  shines  out  as  the  centre  of  all 
things.     "  The    only    really    blind,"    writes 


Dr.  Keller,  "  are  those  who  will  not  see  the 
truth  ....  Blind  people  who  have  eyes 
know  that  they  live  in  a  spiritual  world  in- 
conceivably more  wonderful  than  the 
material  world  that  is  veiled  from  them." 

"  The  Message  of  the  Trees." 

This  book,  by  Frieda  LePla,  obtainable 
from  the  author  at  St.  Enda's,  Beaconsfield, 
Bucks,  price  4d.,  is  an  attractive  children's 
story  of  a  small  girl  who  is  taught  the  secret 
of  quietness  from  the  message  of  the  trees. 
The  story  is  in  the  form  of  an  allegory,  and 
little  Margaret  learns  the  lesson  that  the 
trees  can  teach  from  her  guardian  angel, 
"  When  humans  are  still  and  quiet  the  wind 
of  God's  Holy  Spirit  can  blow  through  them 
and  will  whisper  to  them  messages  from  God. 
Then  they  feel  in  tune  again."  In  spite 
of  her  blindness  and  deafness  Miss  LePla 
writes  with  a  vivid  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  the  natural  world.       ,.  -  ,^  -    ^ 

REVIEWS 
REPORTS 

Home.  .       .      ■  • 

Pearson's  Fresh  Air  Fund. 

The  41st  Annual  Report  for  1932  is  able 
to  record  a  very  successful  year,  and  the 
fears  of  the  promoters  that  the  present 
financial  crisis  might  mean  a  curtaihng  of 
the  children's  country  outings  happily  proved 
unfounded.  The  photographs  that  illus- 
trate the  Report  are  an  indication  of  the 
happiness  that  the  outings  bring,  for  every 
face  in  the  crowded  ranks  of  the  children 
bears  a  beaming  smile.  The  Fund  covers 
over  40  of  the  large  towns  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  in  London  alone  35,000 
children  were  dealt  with,  either  being  sent 
away  for  a  day  to  the  country  or  the  sea,  or, 
where  on  account  of  delicacy  a  day  was  too 
short  to  be  of  value,  for  "a  whole  blissful 
fortnight." 

Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 

The  Report  for  the  year  ending  October 
31st,  1932,  shows  that  the  work  of  the  Guild 
has  continued  steadily.  It  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  30  new  writers  have  come  forward 
as  recruits  as  a  result  of  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
appeal  for  voluntary  service  at  the  Albert 
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Hall.  The  Guild  has  transcribed  227  volumes 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  some  of  these 
have  been  sent  very  far  afield,  to  Africa, 
America  and  Japan.  The  Report  notes  with 
regret  the  loss  of  its  Chairman,  Canon  Bullock 
Webster,  who  has  left  London  for  the 
country,  and  welcomes  his  successor,  the 
Rev.  Noel  Hopkins. 

Imperial. 
Pretoria  Society  to  Help  the  Civilian  Blind. 

The  Report  for  the  year  ended  August 
31st,  1932,  states  that  four  men  and  or.c 
woman  have  been  continuously  employed 
in  the  Society's  workshop,  and  that  several 
valuable  orders  have  been  secured  from 
public  institutions,  as  well  as  from  indivi- 
duals. Stands  of  work  have  been  held  at 
the  Pretoria  Chamber  of  Commerce  Industrial 
Show   and  the  Pretoria  Agricultural  Show, 


the  debt  on  machinery  for  the  workshop 
has  been  paid  off,  over  ;f500  has  been  raised 
by  the  sale  of  goods,  and  £315  paid  to 
blind  workers. 

roreign. 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  Forty-fifth  Annual  Report  for  1933 
states  that  there  arc  now  170  pupils  on  the 
school  roll,  and  an  interesting  account  is 
given  of  their  very  varied  activities.  Ovit  of 
school  interests  include  a  Literary  Society, 
a  Glee  Club,  an  Orchestra,  and  athletic 
associations,  and  there  is  a  particularly 
attractive  photograph  given  of  the  Girls' 
Athletic  Association,  which  won  the  field 
and  track  events  for  Schools  for  the  Blind  in 
1932.  The  health  of  the  children  is  carefully 
watched,  and  there  are  regular  dental  and 
eye  examinations,  while  the  school  physician 
pays  daily  visits  for  supervision. 


UNION  OF  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 


South  Eastern  and  London  Counties   Asso" 
ciation  for  the  Blind. 

Work  for  the  Blind  of  Fleet,  Hampshire. 
A  successful  and  well-attended  drawing-room 
meeting  in  the  interests  of  the  Hampshire 
Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind  (Head- 
quarters :  82,  High  Street,  Winchester)  was 
held  at  Lady  Stuart's,  Inglewood,  Fleet, 
on  Thursday,  February  i6th,  1933,  with  the 
particular  objects  of  winning  interest  and 
financial  support  from  local  residents  for  the 
Association's  work,  and  of  forming  a  band  of 
voluntary  workers  undertaking  to  care  for 
blind  persons  in  a  defined  area.  Lady 
Stuart  had  lent  her  house,  and  Mrs.  H. 
Hawkins  had  organised  the  meeting  and 
took  the  chair.  Captain  Gerald  Lowry, 
the  well-known  masseur  and  osteopath,  who 
was  the  first  officer  to  be  blinded  in  the  last 
war,  was  the  principal  speaker.  He  gave  the 
meeting  an  interesting  account,  touched  with 
humour,  of  his  own  experiences  as  a  blind 
man  and  of  his  struggles  to  overcome 
difficulties  in  his  profession  and  in  recreation, 
a  spirited  account  which  the  audience  found 
intensely  interesting  and  encouraging.  Cap- 
tain Lowry  was  decorated  by  the  King  with 
the  Order  of  St.  John  for  his  work  at  a 
Free  Clinic  in  the  East  End  of  London.  Miss 
Muirhead,  the  County  Secretary,  explained 


the  objects  of  the  meeting  and  the  services 
which  the  County  Association  could  offer  to 
the  blind  of  that  district.  She  stressed  the 
truth  that  voluntary  personal  service  lay 
at  the  root  of  all  the  work.  It  was  decided 
to  form  a  Local  Committee  for  the  purposes  in 
view,  and  Miss  Shaw,  Ochiltree,  Victoria 
Hill  Road,  Fleet,  who  consented  to  act  as 
Hon.  Secretary,  will  welcome  offers  of 
personal  service  or  money.  Another  local 
committee  (Hampshire's  eighth),  to  which  we 
extend  our  best  wishes  ! 

Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Home  Teachers'  Training  and  Refresher 
Courses.  Nineteen  Prospective  and  Em- 
ployed Home  Teachers,  after  passing  a  pre- 
liminary test  in  Braille,  Moon,  Manual 
Alphabet  and  knowledge  of  Blind  Welfare, 
have  been  approved  by  the  Northern  Counties 
Association  for  admission  to  a  month's 
intensive  Training  Course,  organised  by 
Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens,  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Hardman  Street,  Liverpool.  In  addi- 
tion, five  qualified  Home  Teachers  were 
admitted  to  a  fortnight's  Refresher  Course, 
making  24  students  in  all.  The  cost  of  the 
two  Courses  is  borne  by  the  Association. 

Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Association. 
Councillor  J.  Wesley  Brown,  Mayor  of 
Middlesbrough,  and  Chairman  of  the  Blind 
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Persons  Act  Committee,  has  invited  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  to  hold  its 
next  quarterly  meeting  in  Middlesbrough, 
on  Thursday,  March  23rd,  1933. 

Medical  Sub-Committee  of  the  Northern 
Coimties  Association.  The  North  of  England 
Ophthalmological  Society  has  appointed  Dr. 
H.  Horsman  McNabb,  of  8a,  St.  John  Street, 
Manchester,  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Medical  Sub-Committee  of  the  Association. 

ANNOUNOMENTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 

s.     d. 
CHURCH— 

11.923  Wood,   Charles.     O  Thou,   the  Central 

Orb  (Anthem),  V.S.  .  .  ..20 

ORGAN— 

11.924  Alcock,   W.   G.     Fantasie — Impromptu     2     o 

11.925  Bach.     Choral  Prelude,  AUein  Gott  (4), 

Vol.  6,  No.  9  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.926  Bach.      Kyrie,  Gott  Vater  in  Ewigkeit, 

Vol.  7,  No.  39A  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.927  Brahms.     My  Jesus  calls  to  me,  No.  i 

of     "  Eleven     Choral     Preludes  " 
(Edited  by  John  E.  West)   .  .  ..20 

11,928     O'Connor-Morris,  G.     Celtic  Melody  .  .      20 

11.929  Rheinberger.     Sonata    No.     19    in     G 

minor,  Op.  193  .  .  .  .  ..58 

11.930  Willan,    Healey.     Introduction,    Passa- 

caglia  and  j'ugue       .  .  .  .  ..30 

PIANO— 

11.931  Bach.      18  Little  Preludes,   Set   i   Nos. 

1—6 28 

11.932  Schumann.  Faschingsschwank,  Op.  26  6  o 
DANCE— 

11.933  Flanagan,  B.  and  Connelly,  R.     Dream- 

ing, Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.934  Kahn,    G.    and    Woods,    H.     A    Little 

Street    where    Old    Friends    Meet, 
Song- Waltz     .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.935  Noble,  R.     What  more  can  I  ask  ?  (from 

"  The  Little  Damozel  "),  Song  Fox- 
Trot      . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.936  Rainger,   R.     Please!   (from  "  The  Big 

Broadcast  " ) ,   Song  Fox-Trot  .  .      20 

11.937  Woods,  Campbell  and  Connelly.     Just 

an  Echo  in  the  Valley,   Song  Fo.x- 

Trot      .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  ..20 

SONGS— 

11.938  Brahms.     Wie  bist  du,  meine  Konigin 

(Mine    art    thou),    E    flat  ;     D— F^ 
sharp    .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  ..20 

11.939  Faure,  G.     At  Prayer,  E  flat;    E — E^     2     o 

11.940  German,  Edward.     West  Country  Lad 

(From    "  Tom    Jones  "),    C    minor  ; 

C— El 20 

11.941  Hahn,  Reynaldo.     Si  mes  vers  avaient 

desailes!     D;    Bj— F^         20 

11.942  Somervell     (arr.     by).     David     of    the 

White  Rock.     F  minor  ;    C — F^    .  .      20 


11,943     White,    M.    V.     Three    Little    Songs  :     s.    d, 
I. — When  the  Swallows  Homeward 
Fly  ;     2. — A   Memory  ;     3. — Let   us 
Forget,   Medium  Voice ;    Bj   flat-Fi     2     o 


BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

per  vol. 
s.     d. 
FICTION- 
IT, 718-11, 725     Doctor    Thorne,     by    Anthony 
TroUope.     Grade  2,  large  size,  inter- 
pointed,    paper   covers,    8    volumes. 
F.479    .  .  .  .  . .  . .  ..60 

RELIGIOUS  AND  DEVOTIONAL  :    SCRIPTURES— 

Bible,  The  (Revised  Version).  Grade  2, 
intermediate  size,  interpointed,  stiff 
covers. 

11,646-11,647      First  Book  of  Samuel.     2  vols. 

B.78 46 

11,670-11,672      Isaiah.     3  vols.      B.iig  ..      46 

MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  following  works  have  been  published  during  the 
month  : — 

per  vol. 
s.     d. 
3,376-3,381     In  Search  of  England,   by  H.   V. 

Morton,  6  vols.  (Limited  Edition)   .  .      90 
3,382-3,390     Sorrell     and     Son,     by     Warwick 

Deeping,   9   vols.    (Limited   Edition)     9     o 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    STUDENTS'    LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 

Vols. 
ECONOMICS. 

Hamilton,  M.  A.     In  America  To-day  .  .  .  .        2 

Withers,  Hartley.     Everybody's  Business         .  .        5 

HISTORY. 

Buckley,  E.  R.     Monsieur  Charles  ;  the  Tragedy 
of  the  true  Dauphin,  Louis  XVII        .  .  .  .        3 

LAW. 

Jones,  C.     County  Court  Guide.      (1929  Edition)       6 
Watson,  J.  A.     Introduction  to  Real  Property 
Law  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .       5 

SCIENCE. 

Haldane,  Viscount.     Reign  of  Relativity  . .        7 


NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
ADDITIONS— FEBRUARY,  1933. 

Vols. 
FICTION. 

Armstrong,    Martin.     Mr.     Darby          . .          . .  8 

Bentley,  Phyllis.     Inheritance     .  .           .  .           .  .  g 

Bertram,  Anthony.     They  Came  to  the  Castle  4 

Broster,  D.  K.     Fire  of  Driftwood          .  .           .  .  5 

Du    Maurier,    Daphne.     I'll    Never    be    Young 

Again 5 

Erskine,      John.     Cinderella's      Daughter     and 

Other  Sequels  and  Consequences          .  .           .  .  2 

Freeman,  W.  H.     Fathers  of  Their  People        .  .  3 

Gask,  Arthur.     Secret  of  the  Sandhills  .  .           .  .  3 

Gorell,  Lord.     Gauntlet    .  .           . .           . .           .  .  4 

Graeme,  Bruce.     Trouble              .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Hocking,  Joseph.     Secret  of  Trescobell.  .           .  .  4 

Lehmann,  Rosamond.     Invitation  to  the  Waltz  3 

Montgomery,  L.  M.     Emily  of  New  Moon         .  .  6 
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Vols. 

Mordaunt,  E.     Cross  Winds         .  .           .  .           . .  5 

Pertwee    R.     A  Prince  of  Romance        .  .           .  .  5 

Roberts,  Cecil.     Bargain  Basement        .  .           . .  5 

Ruck,  Berta.     Missing  Girl           .  .           .  .          .  .  5 

Sitwell,  Sacheverell.     Far  From  My  Home       .  .  4 

Slocombe,  George.     The  Dictator           .  .           .  .  4 

Smith,  Lady  Eleanor.     Satan's     Circus     and 

Other  Stories       .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

•  Stem,  G.  B.     The  Shortest  Night            .  .           .  .  4 
Sutcliffe,  Halliwell.     The  Grey  Sheep     .  .           .  .  4 

•  Vachell,    H.    A.     The    Enchanted    Garden   and 

Other  Stories       .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  6 

Walpole,  Hugh.     The  Captives   .  .           .  .           .  .  9 

Whitaker,  Malachi.     No  Luggage            .  .           .  .  3 

Barbusse,  H.     One  Looks  at  Russia       .  .           .  .  3 

Baum,  J.  E.     Savage  Abvssinia              .  .           .  .  4 

Christian  Year  in  the  "  Times  "  .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

Colvin,      Sidney.     Keats  :       English     Men     of 

Letters  Series      .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

De  la  Mare,  W.     Lewis  Carroll  .  .           .  .           .  .  i 

Drinkwater,  John.     Inheritance              .  .           .  .  3 

.    Etherton,    Lt. -Colonel    P.    T.      Adventures    in 

Five  Continents               .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

Fleming,   Rev.   Archibald.     Christmas   Surprise  i 

Eortescue,  Hon.  Sir  John.  Marlborough  .  .  2 
.    Gordon,     Jan     and     Cora.        Two    Vagabonds 

in  Albania            .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Halliburton,  R.     The  Royal  Road  to  Romance  5 

Heard,  Gerald.     Emergence  of  Man       .  .           .  .  4 

Larg,  David.     John  Ruskin         .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Masson,   Flora.     Charles  Lamb   (People's  Book 

Series)       .  .          .  .           .  .          .  .          .  .          .  .  2 

New  Testament,  The.     Trans.  Jaines  Moffat  .  .    1-7 

*Reed,    Eleanor   M.     Constructive   Thought      .  .  i 

Seely,  J.  E.  B.     Fear  and  Be  Slain         .  .           .  .  4 

Wood,  J.  F.     Story  of  Manchester          ..           ..  i 

Yeats-Brown,  F.     Golden  Horn               .  .           .  .  4 

GRADE  I. 

Arnim,  Countess  von.     Elizabeth  and  Her  Ger- 
man Garden         .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

Locke,  W.  J.     Beloved  Vagabond           .  .           .  .  5 

^Montgomery,  Florence.     Misunderstood             .  .  3 
GRADE  in. 

Galsworthv,  John.     Escape  :   a  Play      .  .           .  .  i 

ESPERANTO. 

Privat,  E.     Historic   de   la    Luiguo   Esperanto 

1909-1927  (Dua  Parto) .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

MOON. 

Gore,   Bishop  Charles.     Jesus  of  Nazareth      .  .  9 

Mason,  A.  E.  W.     Clementina   .  .           .  .          .  .  7 

Weyman,  Stanley  J.     My  Lady  Rotha.  .           .  .  9 

*Presented  by  the  Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 

N.LB.  BULLETIN,  No.  4.— A  HANDBOOK    ON    THE 
DEAF-BLIND. 

The  Handbook,  which  is  specially  intended  for  the 
use  of  Home  Teachers  and  voluntary  workers,  consists 
of  an  article  on  the  general  care  of  the  deaf-blind, 
instructions  for  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  (illus- 
trated with  photographs)  a  list  of  organisations  for 
the  blind,  organisations  for  the  deaf,  appliances  useful 
to  the  deaf-blind,  and  particulars  of  embossed 
periodicals.  Price  6d.,  post  free,  from  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

BLIND     SHORTHAND     TYPISTS     at    the    N.I.B. 

Typing  Bureau,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i, 
will  type  your  correspondence,  articles,  etc.,  at  reason- 
able charges.     Particulars  on  request. 


WANTED. — Certificated      Lady       Home      Teacher 

(sighted).  Apply,  stating  age,  qualifications  and 
experience,  and  enclosing  copies  of  recent  testimonials. 
to  the  Secretary,  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Wolver- 
hampton. 

LADY  HOME  TEACHER,  qualified  1932  (3  Honours)' 
requires  post,  preferably  Bournemouth,  Salisbury, 
Bristol,  Edinburgh  districts.  Free  now.  Can  provide 
own  car,  if  necessary.  Write  C.  M.,  c/o  the  Editor, 
The  New  Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
W.  I. 

YOUNG   LADY,  fully   qualified   HOME   TEACHER, 

desires  work  of  any  description  connected  with  the 
blind.  Shorthand-typist  ;  experienced  teacher  ;  will- 
ing to  take  reduced  salary  for  probationary  period. 
Write  "  M.  E.,"  c/o  Editor,  The  New  Beacon,  224. 
Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i. 

SHOWGARDS. 

A  "  Masseeley  "  Showcard  machine  has  been  installed 
at  the  National'  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  give  employ- 
ment to  a  blind  person,  and  to  provide  at  a  low  cost 
showcards  of  commercial  standard  to  assist  the  sale 
of  blind-made  goods  throughout  the  country.  It  has 
been  agreed  to  supply  its  product  onl^^  to  agencies 
working  for  the  blind. 

A  Price  List  and  a  book  of  specimen  cards  will  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postcard  addressed  to  the  Secretary- 
General  at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  i. 

WIGAN,     LEIGH     AND     DISTRICT      WORKSHOPS 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 
General    Superintendent   and    Secretary    Wanted   by 

Wigan,  Leigh  and  District  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 
Salary  /I300  per  annum. 

Applicants  must  have  had  previous  experience,  be 
of  good  education,  and  be  "  sighted."  Full  particulars 
as  to  terms  of  appointment  and  duties  to  be  performed 
may  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned,  to  whom 
applications  (endorsed  "  General  Superintendent  and 
Secretary"),  stating  age,  qualifications,  particulars  of 
experience,  present  and  previous  appointments,  and 
accompanied  by  copies  of  not  more  than  three  recent 
testimonials,  must  be  delivered  not  later  than  Wednes- 
day, the  22nd  March,  1933. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  TYRER, 
Town  Clerk's  Office,  Town  Clerk. 

Wigan. 

JOINT     MANAGEMENT     COMMITTEE     FOR     THE 

BLIND. 
WALSALL,  WEDNESBURY  AND  DISTRICT  SOCIETY 
FOR    THE    BLIND. 
APPOINTMENT    OF    SECRETARY-MANAGER. 
Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Secretary- 
Manager  (whole  time)  for  the  Walsall,  Wednesbury  and 
District   Society   for  the   Blind.     Commencing   salary 
;^25o  per  annum.     Further  particulars  of  the  conditions 
and  duties  of  the  post,  together  with  a  form  of  applica- 
tion, which  must  be  returned  not  later  than  Wednesday, 
March  29th,  1933,  can  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned. 
Envelope     to     be     endorsed     "  Secretary-Manager, 
Blind  Institution." 

Canvassing,  directly  or  indirectly,  will  be  a  dis- 
qualification. 

H.   LEE, 
Clerk  of  the  Committee. 
Room  No.  23, 
Council  House, 
Walsall. 


Printe-l  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.^(Lan.lon  and   St.  Albans),  Ltd.,  22  2.4,  Fetter  Lane,   E.C.4. 
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A  MAGAZINE 

DEVOTED  TO  THE  INTERESTS 

QE  THE  BLIND 

Vol.  XVII.— No.  196.  APRIL  15th,  1933.  Price  3d. 

3S.  PER  ANNUM,  POST  FRBK. 

Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter,  March  t5,  1929,  at  the   Post  Office  at  Boston,  Mass.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879  (See.  397,  P.L.  and  R.) 

THE  BLIND  IN  SCHOOL  AND  SOCIETY. 

THE  psychologist,  like  the  snail,  carries  his  house  (or  rather  his  study)  on  his 
back  ;  he  can  develop  his  theories  as  well  in  the  market-place  as  at  home,  for 
everywhere  he  goes  he  takes  his  head  with  him,  and  the  subject-matter  of  his 
researches  is  in  the  first  instance  derived  from  his  examination  of  his  own 
mental  states. 
In  The  Blind  in  School  and  Society,  by  Thomas  Cutsforth,  Ph.D.  (Appleton 
&  Co.,  10/6),  we  have  a  book  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  who  is  both  blind  and  a 
psychologist,  one  who  received  his  early  education  at  an  American  State  school  for  the  blind, 
and  who  is  now  instructor  in  psychology  in  the  University  of  Kansas.  The  purpose  of  the  book, 
as  stated  by  its  author,  is  to  "  help  acquaint  the  seeing  with  the  blind,  and  the  blind  with 
themselves,"  and  Dr.  Cutsforth  certainly  gives  his  seeing  readers  a  good  deal  to  think  about. 
He  views  his  problem  from  within,  and  writes  in  a  lively  way  that  compels  attention.  Though 
he  sometimes  permits  us  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  with  rather  distressing  frankness, 
and  occasionally  seems  to  be  writing  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  ("  the  social  psychology  of 
the  blind  mendicant  is  but  little  different  from  the  psychology  and  ethics  of  the  modern  business 
man  "  .  .  .  "  they  constitute  the  most  admirable  class  of  the  indigent  blind  "),  there  is  much 
in  his  book  that  is  sound  and  interesting.  Dr.  Cutsforth  is  a  rebel  against  the  accepted  order 
of  things,  and,  like  most  other  critics,  better  skilled  in  showing  what  is  wrong  with  the  present 
state  than  in  explaining  how  it  can  be  put  right;  but  the  criticisms  he  has  to  make  are  serious, 
and  worthy  of  careful  attention.  Though  his  strictures  are  specially  directed  against  American 
institutions,  they  are  often  capable  of  a  wider  application. 

His  book  contains  chapters  on  the  pre-school  child,  verbalism,  speech  defects,  the  emotional 
and  sesthetic  life  of  the  blind,  phantasy  building,  sex-life  of  the  blind,  and  "  personality  " 
problems  ;  it  is  illustrated  by  numerous  case-studies,  and  an  extensive  bibliography  is  given 
to  each  chapter. 

Running  through  the  whole  is  the  contention  that  the  blind  child  is  not  simply  a  normal 
child  deprived  of  one  sense,  but  a  different  child  in  every  respect :  "  His  social  world,  like  his 
world  of  objects,  is  not  the  same  world  in  which  the  seeing  child  lives  .  .  .  blindness  changes  and 
utterly  reorganises  the  entire  mental  hfe  of  the  individual."     It  follows  in  his  view  that  the 
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education  suited  to  the  seeing  child  cannot 
be  adapted,  by  a  Httle  patching  here  and 
there,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  bhnd  ;  it 
must  be  radically  altered,  in  order  that  the 
blind  child  may  be  prepared  to  take  his  place 
in  society. 

Dr.  Cutsforth  dedicates  his  book  to  "  the 
blind  children  of  1932,  in  centenary  com- 
memoration of  the  educational  work  of 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,"  and  he  pays  tribute 
to  that  reformer's  work,  but  claims  that  the 
creative  spirit  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
in  America  died  with  him.  Howe,  in  his 
view,  adapted  for  the  blind  of  his  day  the 
European  classical  tradition  and  emulated 
"  the  literary  and  informational  achieve- 
ment of  the  seeing  "  ;  it  was  natural  enough, 
and  characteristic  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  but  Dr.  Cutsforth  suggests  that  the 
vast  social  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  last  himdred  years  have  made  "  an- 
cient good  uncouth,"  and  the  literar}'  and 
manual  education  advanced  enough  in  1832 
is  wholly  out  of  touch  with  the  needs  of  1932. 

Dr.  Cutsforth  shows  hoAv  the  blind  baby, 
deprived  at  the  outset  of  that  most  objective 
human  experience  given  by  sight,  is  aware  of 
nothing  objectively  "  outside  the  arcs  de- 
scribed by  his  imsteady  hands  and  feet." 
Voices  come  to  him  out  of  the  void,  and  re- 
turn to  that  void  when  they  cease,  and  the 
blind  child  can  find  his  only  stimulation  with- 
in bodily  reach  ;  "  he  constitutes  the  greatest 
part  of  his  own  environment,"  and  it  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  he  becomes  self- 
centred.  When  he  learns  to  walk,  his 
activities  are  widened,  and  the  writer  stresses 
the  importance  of  teaching  him  to  walk  as 
far  as  possible  unguided,  even  at  the  risk 
of  minor  injuries,  in  order  that  he  may  learn 
lessons  of  independence.  With  the  acqui- 
sition of  speech,  the  blind  baby's  world  is 
suddenty  enlarged,  but  it  is  an  enlargement 
that  carries  peril  with  it,  for  with  speech 
comes  that  verbalism  which  is  Dr.  Cutsforth 's 
main  point  of  attack  in  his  criticism  of  much 
blind   education. 

The  blind  child  is  bom  into  a  seeing  world, 
peopled  by  those  for  whom  visual  form,  size, 
colour,  brightness,  movement,  and  spatial 
distance  are  of  the  very  texture  of  life 
itself,  and  from  his  earliest  days  he  grows 
up  to  employ  language  full  of  meaning  for 
those  who  can  see,  but  meaningless  for  those 
who  cannot.      Up  to  a  point  this  is  of  course 


inevitable,  but  it  is  none  the  less  dangerous, 
and  the  writer  contends  that  teachers  of  the 
blind  are  all  too  ready  to  encourage  their 
blind  pupils  to  speak  in  terms  of  second- 
hand experience  as  if  it  were  first-hand, 
rather  than  to  help  them  to  get  the  most  out 
of  those  lively  first-hand  impressions  which 
are  unquestionably  theirs.  Suppose,  he 
says,  the  teacher  of  the  blind  takes  her  class 
to  visit  a  battleship  and  invites  them  to 
write  a  composition  upon  it.  "  The  odour  of 
alcohol  on  the  breath  of  the  naval  guide  will 
be  considered  irrelevant  as  compared  with 
the  turquoise  blue  of  the  wide  stretch  of  the 
harbour.  Although  it  may  interest  the  child 
much  more  to  hear  the  call  of  a  sea-gull  than 
to  hear  the  teacher  describe  the  billowing  of 
Old  Glory  at  the  masthead,  the  fact  remains 
that  in  the  written  report  Old  Glory  will 
billow  and  wave,  but  the  gull  will  not  call." 

It  is  not  surpi-ising  that  Dr.  Cutsforth 
accuses  verbalism  of  leading  to  loose  un- 
critical ways  of  thinking,  and  a  falseness  of 
attitude  that  is  unsound.  That  his  conten- 
tion of  the  prevalence  of  verbalism  in  schools 
for  the  blind  is  justified  is  supported  by  an 
account  of  an  experiment  in  which  twenty- 
six  congenitally  bhnd  children  were  tested. 
Each  child  was  asked  to  respond  with  the 
first  quality  he  thought  of  when  he  heard  the 
name  of  a  given  object  (such  objects  includ- 
ing an  Indian,  a  star,  an  orange,  milk,  blood, 
wool,  butter).  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  these 
children  knew  visual  qualities  only  by  hear- 
say, and  that  they  were  accustomed  to  use 
the  senses  of  taste,  touch,  smell,  and  hearing 
every  day,  nearly  half  the  responses  given 
were  in  terms  of  sight. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  aesthetic  life  of  the 
blind,  the  writer  complains  that  educational 
methods  in  seeking  to  awaken  an  artistic 
sense  in  blind  children  have  again  relied  on 
artificial  verbal  learning  and  artificial  verbal 
concepts,  so  that  teachers  have  tried  to 
describe  the  beauties  of  pictures  and  statuary, 
though  such  descriptions  can  only  have  a 
very  limited  meaning  for  those  who  do  not 
see,  and  have  never  seen.  Or  if,  avoiding 
mere  verbal  description,  they  give  their 
pupil  a  statuette  to  handle,  they  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  blind  child  perceives 
with  his  fingers  the  same  thing  as  they  per- 
ceive with  their  eyes,  while  in  truth  "  to  the 
teacher  the  mass  of  wrought  marble  about 
the  chiselled  figure  is  drapery  ;  to  the  blind 
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child   it   is    nothing   but   more    marble,    no 
matter  what  he  has  been  taught  to  call  it." 

The  dangers  of  forcing  the  blind  child 
into  an  alien  world  are  brought  out  by  the 
writer  in  a  chapter  on  the  phantasy-life  of 
the  blind  ;  where  adjustment  to  the  realities 
of  a  seeing  world  become  too  difficult  for 
him  he  takes  refuge  in  unreality,  and  lives 
in  a  dream-world  of  his  own,  where  the  con- 
flicts consequent  on  living  in  a  world  orga- 
nised for  the  seeing  are  resolved,  and  his 
sense  of  inferiority  and  dependence  dis- 
appears. 

In  one  of  the  later  chapters  of  Dr.  Cuts- 
forth's  book  he  treats  of  the  blind  child  as 
the  product  of  institutionalism,  and  shows 
how,  unless  great  care  is  taken  to  secure 
social  contacts,  the  institution  is  bound  to  be 


a  cramping  place  of  preparation  for  adult 
life,  tending  to  produce  a  type  of  character 
that  leans  on  others,  and  is  altogether 
lacking  in  initiative  and  healthy  aggres- 
siveness. The  institution  child  must  ex- 
hibit such  virtues  as  "  obedience,  respect  for 
superiors,  turning  the  other  cheek,  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  honesty  is 
the  best  policy,  early  to  bed,  and  it  pays  to 
advertise."  He  must  "  always  appear  cheer- 
ful and  pleasant  to  others,  and  on  all  occasions 
should  appear  happy — not  vigorously  so, 
but  optimistically  happy."  Rather  cruel, 
perhaps,  but  we  remember  virtuously  that 
Dr.  Cutsforth  is  speaking  of  American  in- 
stitutions, and  not  Enghsh  ones.  However 
that  may  be,  here  is  a  book  which  should 
interest  teachers  of  the  blind  everywhere. 
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The      New      Barnsley      Organisation. — The 

Honorary  Secretary  of  the  new  Organisation 
for  the  Blind  in  Barnsley,  namely,  the  Joint 
Blind  Welfare  Committee  for  Barnsley  and 
District,  is  Mr.  A.  D.  Mason,  Town  Clerk's 
Office,  Barnsley. 

Northern  Annual  Reading  Competition. — The 
Eleventh  Annual  Reading  Competition  arranged 
by  the  Northern  Branch  of  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind  was  held  on  March  i8th,  when  90 
competitors  presented  themselves.  The  pre- 
liminary trials  took  place  in  the  morning,  and 
in  the  afternoon  three  competitors  from  each 
class  met  in  the  final  tests  before  a  large  audience 
in  the  Milton  Hall.  Dr.  George  Murray  was 
in  the  chair,  and  the  prizes  were  distributed 
by  Dr.  Garfield  Williams,  Dean  of  Manchester. 

The  prize  winners  were  as  follows  : — 
Class   i — (Advanced) — 

Miss  M.  Coupe  (Stockport). 
Class  2 — (Other  Readers — 

1.  Miss  M.  Fisher  (Liverpool). 

2.  Miss  S.  Davies  (Wrexham). 
Class  3 — (Juniors  16-20) — 

1.  George  Singleton  (Blackpool). 

2.  Lena  Mason  (Manchester). 
Class  4 — (Juniors  12-16) — 

1.  George  Aldus  (Newcastle). 

2.  Jennie  May  (Newcastle). 
Consolation  Prize — 

Phyllis  Armstrong  (Bolton). 
Class  5  — (Juniors  under  12) — 

1.  Donald  Lawson  (Newcastle). 

2.  Olive  White  (Manchester). 

The  judges  recorded  their  special  appreciation 
of  the  very  beautiful  rendering  by  Miss  Coupe 


of  Wilfred  Gibson's  poem  "  Above  the  Storm." 
A  deUghtful  letter  was  received  from  one 
competitor,  from  which  the  following  extract 
may  be  quoted  :  "  Enjoyable  as  the  actual 
competition  always  is,  the  spirit  of  the  National 
Library  is  what  makes  the  day  so  bright  to  all 
who  compete  ...  it  is  possible  to  forget  the 
handicap  exists  when  talking  to  the  staff,  and 
can  anybody  with  sight  render  a  greater  service 
to  a  person  without  ?  One  thinks  of  John 
Oxenham's  '  Te  Deum  of  Common  Things ' 
and  says  : — '  For  our  Library  we  thank  Thee, 
good  Lord.'  " 

Memorial  to  Dr.  Alfred  Eichholz. — A  letter  has 
been  addressed  to  the  Press,  signed  by  Lord 
Charnwood,  President  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Deaf,  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  Vice- 
President  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
and  President  of  the  Scottish  Association  for 
the  Deaf,  Lord  Blanesburgh,  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  and  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
suggesting  that  a  memorial  should  be  raised 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Alfred  Eichholz, 
that  remarkable  man  whose  work  at  the  Board 
of  Education  for  handicapped  children,  and 
especially  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  won  him 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  a  host  of  friends 
throughout  the  country. 

The  signatories  think  that  there  must  be 
many  who  would  be  glad  to  take  a  part,  however 
small,  in  such  a  memorial,  and  ask  those  who 
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wish  to  subscribe  to  send  tlieir  contributions 
to  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i, 
or  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Story,  National  Institute  for  the 
Deaf,  2,  Bloomsbury  Street,  W.C.  i,  the  honorary 
treasurers  of  a  small  committee  which  has  been 
set  up  to  carry  out  the  proposal,  and  of  which 
the  signatories  are  members. 

The  sum  raised  in  response  to  this  appeal 
will  be  used  as  an  endowment  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind  and  deaf,  to  whose  welfare  Dr. 
Eichholz  in  his  life  made  so  notable  a  contri- 
bution. 

£5,000  Added  to  Lancashire  County  Council 
Budget  for  Blind. — On  their  arrival  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Lancashire  County  Council  at 
Preston,  on  March  i6th,  members  were  surprised 
to  find  the  public  gallery  occupied  by  about  40 
blind  people.  The  visitors  had  earlier  made 
representation  to  officials  of  the  Council  that  the 
provision  of  £40,000  made  in  the  budget  for 
relief  of  the  unemployable  blind  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  present  rate  to  be  paid,  but 
woiild  reduce  it  from  25s.  to  23s.  6d.  Before 
the  budget  was  presented  to  the  Council,  a 
statement  was  made  on  the  matter  by  the  Clerk 
(Sir  George  Etherton),  who  said  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  advised  him  that  to  meet 
their  obligation  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  a 
further  sum  of  £5,000  to  the  budget.  He 
suggested  that  this  was  the  course  they  should 
adopt.     The  Chairman  (Alderman  J.  T.  Travis 


Clegg)  moved  that  the  £5,000  be  added  as 
suggested.  Mr.  E.  Boothman  (Colne)  seconded, 
and  the  proposal  was  accepted  without  opposi- 
tion, amid  applause  from  the  public  gallery. 

Nearly  35,000  Blind  Listeners. — The  number 

of  free  wireless  licences  issued  to  blind  listeners 
has,  according  to  the  B.B.C.  Annual  Report, 
increased  by  5,873  during  1932,  from  28,981  to 
34.854- 

National  League  Secretary  as  Labour  Candi- 
date.— Ex-Councillor  F.  J.  Jackson,  Secretary  of 
the  Leicester  Branch  of  the  National  League  of 
the  Blind,  has  been  adopted  by  Castle  Ward 
Labour  Party  to  contest  the  ward  at  the  next 
Leicester  City  Council  elections. 

Ulster   Conference   on  Blind  Unemployed. — 

At  a  conference  in  Belfast  last  month  delegates 
from  various  Associations  in  connection  with  the 
blind  discussed  the  best  means  of  improving  the 
position  of  the  unemployed  and  unemployable 
blind  in  Northern  Ireland.  Councillor  James 
M'Mahon  presided. 

Councillor  John  Malcolm  suggested  that  the 
Blind  Persons  Act  Committee  of  Belfast  Corpora- 
tion should  be  asked  to  appoint  a  sub-committee 
which  would,  in  consultation  with  the  various 
Associations  for  the  blind,  fvilly  examine  the 
whole  position  for  the  betterment  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  blind.  Mr.  Henry  Peatte,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Ulster  League  of  the  Blind,  acted  as 
Secretary  of  the  conference. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


Spanish  Union  of  the  Blind. — Delegates 
representing  30,000  blind  men  and  women  in 
Spain  have  formed  a  "  Blind  Working  Men's 
LInion,"  in  Madrid.  The  delegates  have 
demanded  Government  assistance  to  end 
"  humiliating  "  begging  and  increased  protective 
measures  in  industry. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mather  in  Europe. — Dr.  Edward 
E.  Allen,  Director  Emeritus,  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  has  sent 
us  another  instalment  of  the  "  log  "  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mather.  It  shows  their  mission  to  be  still 
much  the  same  as  it  has  always  been — the 
arousal  of  active  interest  in  lay  effort  for  the 
prevention  of  needless  blindness,  the  conserva- 
tion of  vision  and  such  other  "  Lighthouse  " 
activities  and  aims  as  procurhig  work  and 
recreation,  starting  schools  and  classes,  carrying 
on  home  teaching,  supplementing  the  labours 
of  other  agencies,  holding  eye  clinics,  conducting 
summer  camps  and  serving  as  a  centre  of 
information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  blind- 
ness and  the  blind. 


While  in  London  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mather  were 
presented  at  Court,  and  then,  armed  with 
credentials  from  Washington  and  with  a  film  of 
certain  American  activities  for  and  by  blind 
youth  at  school,  they  made  for  Stockholm. 
There  they  met  again  Dr.  Lrmdberg,  head  of  the 
Swedish  work  for  the  blind,  who  had  visited  the 
New  York  Lighthouse  during  the  World  Confer- 
ence of  Work  for  the  Blind  in  1931.  He  showed 
them  the  local  work  in  which  he  is  engaged  on 
behalf  of  his  fellow  blind,  including  a  film  which 
he  is  preparing  for  home  propaganda,  and 
arranged  for  their  public  talk  and  for  the  display 
of  their  film. 

At  Oslo,  the  King  of  Norway  came  incognito 
to  their  lecture. 

"  At  Copenhagen,"  Mrs.  Mather  writes,  "  we 
were  inspired  by  the  intelligence  and  enthusiasm 
of  a  young  blind  man,  Herr  Ernst  Jorgensen, 
head  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind 
of  Denmark,  who,  with  his  blind  friends,  invited 
us  t6  speak  and  show  our  film.     This  we  did. 
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The  Princess  Vigo  was  present,  enthusiastic  and 
deeply  interested." 

Next  they  went  to  Prague,  where  "  the  able 
and  selfless  Dr.  Alexi  Zahor,  head  and  creator  of 
the  Czechoslovakian  work  for  the  adult  blind, 
became  our  cicerone.  After  our  talks,  which  he 
had  interpreted  in  detail,  Dr.  Zahor  gave  a 
resume  in  Bohemian  of  what  we  had  said,  and 
added  his  appreciation  of  our  mission." 

Then  to  Hungary,  where,  in  Budapest,  in  the 
Franz  Liszt  Academy  of  Music,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  Franz  and 
the  Archduchess  Anna,  they  talked  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  of  which  Dr.  Bela  Balas  is  president. 
"  Our  speeches  were  translated  by  a  charming 
Hungarian,  Miss  Maria  Steller.  Dr.  Balas  spoke 
last  and  very  much  to  the  point.  The  result  was 
the  Lighthouse  of  Hungary  is  officially  promised." 

"  In  Austria  the  United  States  Minister  took 
us  to  see  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Dr. 
Miklas,  and  even  lent  us  for  our  entire  stay  in 
Vienna  the  Legation's  Third  Secretary,  Mr.  John 
Sterett  Gittings.  With  him  we  visited  institu- 
tions and  met  helpful  people.  He,  together  with 
representatives  of  the  Press,  enabled  us  to  speak 
at  the  American  Women's  Club  and  to  hold  a 
public  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Austro- 
American  Society.  To  the  latter.  Dr.  Wenken- 
bach,  holder  of  the  Nobel  Prize,  presented  the 
American  Minister,  who  in  turn  introduced 
Mr.  Mather,  whose  talk  was  on  a  line  new  over 
there  ;  that  is,  inciting  the  lay  public  to  give 
practical  help  to  physicians  and  nurses  in  their 
hard  fight  against  blindness."  The  Minister  then 
introduced  Mrs.  Mather,  who  addressed  the 
people  in  their  oWn  tongue. 


Mrs.  Mather  commented  frankly  on  the 
number  and  condition  of  the  blind.  For  example, 
"It  is  estimated  that  about  1,000  of  them  are 
idle  in  the  poorhouses  of  Austria.  Though  eager 
and  in  many  instances  productively  capable, 
they  find  little  market  for  their  labour.  This 
unemployment  on  top  of  blindness  is  heaping 
cruelty  upon  affliction."  Then,  by  way  of  climax, 
she  informed  the  audience  that  a  decade  ago 
available  funds  had  been  bequeathed  to  lift  the 
blind  people  of  Austria  to  a  better  industrial 
and,  therefore,  social  condition,  but  that  they 
had  not  yet  been  utilised  because  of  a  techni- 
cality. "  It  depends,"  she  concluded,  "  not  on 
public  charity,  but  on  justice  and  the  brother- 
hood of  the  seeing  to  make  a  success  of  a  lay 
campaign  to  fight  blindness  and  to  give  new  life, 
self-respect  and  joy  to  the  blind." 

Director  Altmann,  the  A'olunteer  chief  of  the 
Austrian  blind  industries,  spoke  appreciatively 
of  the  Mathers'  mission,  also  of  Lighthouse 
No.  I  which  in  1931  he  had  visited  in  New  York  ; 
and  he  confirmed  Mrs.  Mather's  statement  about 
the  unused  blind  fvmd,  and  thereupon  offered 
the  use  of  a  plant  in  which  to  start  a  Lighthouse. 

In  the  talks  in  each  of  the  six  capitals  visited 
the  Mathers  pictured  their  own  American  ideals 
for  training  the  young  blind  while  describing 
adequate  welfare  enterprises  for  the  adult. 
They  also  proclaimed  the  good  news  that 
America  is  offering  a  few  opportunities  to 
selected  individuals  to  study  these  things  at 
first-hand — the  opportunities  of  free  scholar- 
ships carrying  residence  at  Perkins  Institu<"ion 
in  Massachusetts  and  at  the  Lighthouse  in  New 
York  City. 


THE  OLD  MAN  AND  HIS  DONKEY. 


Illustrated  by  Pastime  Work. 

By  RUSTIC  US. 


THERE  are  other  things 
beside  our  politics,  which 
depend  on  situation  and 
function  in  life,  and  one  of 
them  is  our  attitude  toward 
pastime  occupation.  The 
different  standpoints  con- 
verge on  any  Secretary  of  any  local  society 
and  she  must  needs  hearten  herself  by  such 
hymns  in  quiet  praise  of  home-teaching  as 
are  quoted  below.  Only  so  can  she  hold  on 
to  her  own  lonely  course  in  the  chaos  of 
conflicting  currents.  Perhaps  if  these  warring 
views  are  expressed,  some  enlightened  reader 
may,   by   an   inspired   flash,    suggest   some 


better  way  out  than  poor  Miss  Trubbould 
has  so  far  found. 

Says  the  Chairman  of  her  Finance  Com- 
mittee : — 

"  Now  look.  Miss  Trubbould  !  We  have 
spent  this  year  £219  on  the  purchase  of 
finished  articles  and  materials  and  we've 
only  got  back  £14,7  by  sales.  We  realise 
there  must  be  some  wastage  of  material  and 
some. unsaleable  products,  but  no  industrial 
concern  without  reserves  could  survive  such 
a  profit  and  loss  account  even  a  year,  and 
whilst  making  allowances  for  our  workers'  dis- 
ability, we  must  try  to  conduct  this  pastime 
undertaking  on  a  more  business-like  footing." 
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Miss  Trubbould  broaches  the  large  stock 
in  hand,  the  big  toll  of  carriage,  both  on  raw 
materials  and  finished  goods,  but  says  the 
Chairman  :  "  We  have  discussed  this  subject 
sufficiently,"  and  so  to  the  next  item  on  the 
agenda. 

Says  the  Hon.  Stallholder  at  a  Village 
Flower  Show  : — 

"  You  know,  Miss  Trubbould,  we  would 
have  sold  many  more  things,  if  only  the 
prices  had  been  lower.  People  nowadays 
simply  won't  pay  much  higher  than  market 
value  for  trays  and  stools,  even  if  they  are 
made  by  blind  people.  If  only  you  had  let 
me  reduce  the  prices,  I  could  have  cleared 
the  staU.  And  forgive  my  saying  so,  but 
some  of  the  knitted  garments  are  such 
queer  shapes,  and  some  of  the  swabs  marked 
6d.  were  smaller  than  the  4d.  ones.  And 
why  didn't  you  send  me  some  of  those 
nice  driving  gloves,  for  which  I  asked  ?  " 

Says  Miss  Trubbould  quietly,  but  a  little 
hopelessly  :■ — 

"  Tm  afraid  there's  one  thing  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  do — to  standardise  our 
people's  work."  She  withholds  from  the 
Stallholder  the  true  explanation  about  the 
gloves — which  was  that  the  one  and  only 
maker,  having  been  gently  reproved  for 
some  imperfection,  was  sulking  for  the 
nonce  and  taking  holiday  indefinitely. 

Says  the  Head  of  the  Home  Workers 
Scheme  : — 

"  You  know.  Miss  Trubbould,  it's  scarcely 
fair  on  us  to  make  the  effort  you  do  to  sell 
pastime  work.  The  Ministry  of  Health 
never  intended  the  development  on  a  large 
basis  of  pastime  sales.  The  rank  and  file  of 
blind  people  should  be  taught  simply  to 
while  away  odd  hours.  If  you  want  to 
sell,  you  should  concentrate  on  Home 
Workers'  products.  Then  in  certain  lines 
you  compete  with  us,  and  the  danger  is 
that  the  public  will  think  that  a  pastime 
pulp  cane  basket,  for  instance,  is  the  best 
that  can  be  turned  out  by  a  blind  person,  and 
so  you  actually  handicap  the  natural  growth 
of  the  trained  blind  man's  trade  by  in- 
stilling into  prospective  customers  that 
blind  people  can  only  offer  amateurish  and 
uneven  work  !  Worst  of  all,  you  undercut 
us  in  certain  of  your  prices  !  " 

Miss  Trubbould  retorts  that  if  a  pastime 
stool  or  straw  plait  basket  is  so  inferior, 
of  course  it  must  be  sold  cheaper,  but  she 


hastens  to  deny  that  the  standard  of  her 
pastime  work — in  the  limited  types  of 
articles  made  and  put  up  for  sale — is  notice- 
ably inferior.  She  asks  the  aforementioned 
Head  how  he  imagines  the  Home  Teaching 
Service  can  be  justified  if  the  enterprise 
stops  at  the  conclusion  of  a  few  lessons. 

"  Are  bhnd  people,"  she  asks,  "  so  well-to- 
do  that  they  can  afford  to  go  on  buying 
chair  frames  and  wood  bases  and  cane 
on  the  chance  of  problematic  sales  or  simply 
to  make  eternal  presents  of  their  handwork 
to  their  friends  and  neighbours  ?  " 

But  let  me  here  stop  Miss  Trubbould 's 
rhetoric.  Be  it  said,  however,  that  what- 
ever it  sounds  like,  Miss  Trubbould  and  the 
Director  of  the  Home  Workers  are  far  too 
much  fellow  passengers  in  the  same  com- 
mercially leaky  vessel  to  come  to  blows  over 
what,  after  all,  are  mutual  difficulties. 
Say  the  Home  Teachers  in  a  chorus  : — 
"  Now,  Miss  Trubbould,  it  is  utterly 
unfair  of  you  to  beat  down  payments  to 
workers  in  the  v/ay  you  do.  In  the  old  days 
IS.  was  paid  for  making  that  basket,  then 
lo^d.  and  now  you  suggest  gd.  We  simply 
haven't  the  face  to  go  to  our  workers  and 
announce  the  reduction.  They  will  just 
refuse  to  make  any  more  of  that  pattern 
and  we  don't  blame  them.  It  is  clear, 
Miss  Trubbould,  you  have  no  idea  of  the 
labour  of  teaching  blind  people  or  of  the 
equal  labour  of  their  learning.  After  all,  nine 
blind  people  out  of  ten  learn  toilsomely  to 
make  baskets  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
able  to  earn  a  few  odd  shillings,  and  your 
cheeseparing  pohcy  will  just  dishearten  them 
from  further  effort." 

Poor  Miss  Trubbould  does  get  it  in  the 
neck,  doesn't  she  ?  Anyhow,  she  believes  in 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  occasional  opening 
of  safety  valves,  and  possibly  she  appreciates 
the  Teachers'  difficulties  a  little  more  than 
they  imagine.  However  that  may  be,  be- 
hold her  again  taking  up  the  cudgels  : — 

"  Well,  you  can't  denj/  we've  quadrupled 
our  Sales  during  the  last  three  years,  and 
whatever  Mr.  Timothy  (the  bhnd  man)  says 
about  those  baskets  he's  been  kept  three 
times  as  busy  since  the  price  came  down. 
I  do  realise  that  we  practically  discount  the 
value  of  blind  people's  time;  but,  alas,  it 
has  frankly  little  commercial  value  in  the 
open  market.  Have  we  not  rather  to 
inspire    a    higher    ideal  ?     Does    not    the 
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creative  effort  bring  with  it  its  chief  reward  ? 
Is  the  money  return  the  only  pleasure  in 
making  a  useful,  however  humble,  article  ? 
What,  Miss  Stead  (Home  Teacher),  about 
that  dear  old  lady  of  yours,  who  will  go  on 
inventing  on  her  own  account  first  a  baby's 
rattle  and  then  a  toy  bus  of  raftia  and  cane, 
etc.,  though  you  never  dream  of  taking 
anything  of  hers  for  sale  !  " 

Miss  Trubbould's  own  ideas,  you  say  ? 
Well,  she's  long  ago  cast  her  own  to  the 
wind.  All  she  has  left  is  a  hotch  potch  of 
the  one  and  all  that  continually  assault  her. 
She  is  rather  like  a  violin,  which  responds 
sympathetically  to  a  number  of  different 
players  in  turn.  After  all,  the  music — in 
this  case  the  promotion  of  pastime  occupa- 
tion-— is  the  same  in  every  case,  and  there 
is  some  virtue  in  each  individual  interpreta- 
tion. 

Two  little  things,  however, -she  has  noticed. 
Firstly,  that  whatever  handwork  is  taught, 
there  devolves  on  someone  outside,  often 
the  Home  Teacher,  no  small  amount  of 
finishing,  and  so  it  is  the  district  of  the 
keenest  Home  Teacher  which  produces  the 
greatest  number  of  saleable  goods.  Se- 
condly, in  these  economical  days  those  blind 
people  fare  best  whose  teachers  can  invent 
for  them  inexpensive  articles  which  are 
useful— that  goes  without  saying — but,  if 
possible,  dainty  as  well. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  one  subject,  already 
touched  on,  about  which  she  would  like 
information  from  your  readers.  Can  the 
types  of  pastime  work  taught  by  Home 
Teachers  be  practised  over  a  number  of 
years  without  the  Society  assisting  actively 
with  the  selling,  and,  if  they  cannot  and 
there  is  no  organised  selling,  isn't  the  value 
of  the  Home  Teaching  service  seriously 
undermined  and  the  continued  activities  and 
invention  of  the  Home  Teachers  in  point 
of  fact  discouraged  ?  It  is  true  that  every 
eighth  pastime  worker  has  a  capable  wife 
or  mother,  who  discovers  local  sales  by  her 
own  energy  and  ingenuity,  and  possibly 
every  fourth  has  an  Hon.  Visitor,  who  puts 
orders  his  way,  but  what  of  all  the  rest  ? 
Poor  Miss  Trubbould  can't  persuade  herself 
that,  having  instructed  the  blind  in  the  use 
of  comparatively  costly  materials,  it  is 
wise  or  kind  to  stop  short  at  that.  She 
wishes  she  could. 


In  Praise  of  Home  Teaching. 

(A). — My  husband,  afflicted  with  spells  or  attacks  of 
blindness  and  always  a  75  per  cent,  sufferer  of  same, 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  Braille  and  also 
basket  work,  ir  both  of  which  he  has  been  helped  most 
patiently  to  become  a  fairly  good  pupil,  whicli  I  think 
is  a  testimony  to  the  teacher.  Seeing  my  husband  is 
56  years  of  age,  and  not  only  have  the  lessons  been 
a  source  of  interest  and  the  result  of  them  good  for  him 
in  more  ways  than  one,  but  the  visit  of  the  teacher  has 
proved  a  real  pleasure  each  week,  a  bright  spot  in  a 
darkened  life,  so  I  feel  I  would  like  to  send  a  really 
sincere  and  grateful — Thank    Yon. 

CB).- — I  would  like  to  say  what  a  great  help  the  basket 
trade  has  been  to  us.     How  well  they  have  sold,  and 

what  a  very  good  and  kind  teacher  Miss  A is.    Full 

of  tact,  does  her  business  and  is  away  .  .  .  and  helps 
one  in  every  possible  way  that  she  can.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  thankful  I  am  for  all  my  husband  has 
learnt  from  the  Association  for  the  Blind. 

(C). —  From  a  blind  learner. — Every  man,  I  suppose, 
likes  to  make  something,  or  we  should  still  be  residing 
in  caves.  A  thing  he  has  made  is  only  another  kind 
of  looking  glass  in  which  he  sees  himself  (vain  fellow). 

(D). — From  a  blind  man  learning  to  use  pulp  cane. — ■ 
I  am  determined,  under  God's  help,  that  you  shall  one 
day  be  proud  of  your  pupil  who  feels  how  very  much 
indebted  he  is  for  all  the  assistance  received. 


LIGHT  DENIED. 

By  ALFRED  THOMPSON. 

This  poem  was  inspired  by  a  visit  to  a  Sale  of  Work 
at  Orpington,  organised  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  and  is  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Hughes, 
of  the  Priory,  Orpington,  who  largely  assisted  towards 
the  success  of  the  Sale. 

I. 
Think,  as  unrolls  the  pageantry  of  Spring. 
The  uplands'  green,  the  sky's  returning  blue. 
The  clouds'  white  fleece  [so  late  of  leaden  hue). 
The  colour-scheme  on  many  a  gauzy  wing, 
The  crimson  flatnes  the  setting-sun  will  fling 
Across  the  landscape' s  faintly  fading  view. 
And  then,  at  dawn,  the  diamond  dazzling  dew — 
Splendours  of  light,  shade,  shape,  in  everything  .  .  . 

Think,  if  thine  eyes,  so  marvellously  made. 
One  tnorn  should  ope  on  everlasting  night. 
Blind  both  to  Nature' s  and  to  Love' s  sweet  light  ! 

Might' st  thou  not  murmur,  groping,  and  afraid, 
"  Not  half  thy  beauty,  lovely  Light  of  Day, 
I  knew,  till  thou  didst  hide  thy  face  away." 

II. 

And,  think,  to  miss  the  grace  of  daffodils. 
The  blush  of  roses,  countless  forms  of  flow'rs. 
To  hear,  but  ne'er  behold,  the  patt'ring  show'rs. 

To  lift  in  vain  thine  eyes  unto  the  hills. 

Miss  the  moss-boulders  in  the  purling  rills, 

To  catch  the  joyous  ring  of  children's  laughter, 
But  never  see  the  smiles  that  follow  after  .  .  . 

O,  what  a  world  of  beauty  blindness  kills  ! 

But,  though  that  myst'ry  dark  and  deep  abide. 
Great  Mercy  grants  the  blind  some  recompense — 
Touch,  hearing,  all  perceptions,  more  intense. 

Nor  doth  God  ask  "  day-labour,  light  denied,"* 
Yet  dext'rously  they  ply  their  sightless  pow'rs 
And  Commerce  bravely  serve — The  rest  is  ours. 

*  See  Milton's  Sonnet  on  his  Blindness. 
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THE    ART    OF    COMMITTEE 
MANAGEMENT. 

A  resume    of  an   address   delivered  by   Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary    General,   National 

Institute    for   the   Blind,    to    the    Societies'    and    Associations'    Group,    at    the    St.    Ermin's 

Restaurant,  V/estminster,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Office  Management  Association. 

[Reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  "Industrial  Welfare.") 


CEPTICS  favour  committees  con- 
sisting of  one  person  only.  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock,  however,  says  : 
"  Experience  has  shown,  during 
quite  three  centuries  of  English 
life,  that  Committees  are,  on  the 
whole,  the  least  cumbrous  and  the 
most  flexible  organs  of  almost  every  sort  of 
common  business  and  common  interests. 
Like  all  human  instruments,  they  have  their 
weak  points  and  their  besetting  risks.  If  it 
is  too  large,  a  Committee  may  degenerate  into 
officialism  ;  if  it  is  too  small,  it  may  be 
captured  by  a  despot  ;  in  the  latter  case  the 
evil  is  less.  For  in  a  Society  ruled  by  a  small 
Committee  we  can  at  least  know  who  is 
master,  whereas  under  a  large  Committee, 
with  fluctuating  attendance  and  an  inert 
majority,  this  knowledge  is  often  hardly 
attainable  except  by  those  in  the  secretary's 
private  confidence.  If  the  Secretary  himself 
does  not  know,  which  is  a  possible  though 
not  frequent  case,  anarchy  is  not  far  off. 
Industry,  vigilance  and  judgment  are  needful 
in  this  as  in  other  forms  of  civilised  social 
action,  if  institutions  are  to  remain  efficient 
for  their  purpose.  Nor  is  the  part  of  tact 
and  good  offices  to  be  forgotten,  especially 
by  chairmen.  An  engine  without  steam  will 
not  run  at  all,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  with- 
out oil  it  will  run  disastrously."* 

Realists  recognise  that  the  need  for 
committees  springs  from  : — 

(a)  Democratic  principles. 

(b)  Growing  size  of  social  and  industrial 
units,  and  that  they  are  inevitable. 

The  title  of  my  talk  is  somewhat  am- 
biguous.    It  might  mean  : — 

(i)  The  art  of  "  wangling  "  committees;  or 

(2)  The  art  of  constructing  a  committee 
system  which  will  accurately  divide  the  work 
vertically,  with  the  necessary  horizontal 
control  of  finance  and  staff ;  or 

(3)  The    scientific    way    of    sectiring    the 

*  "Essays  in  the  Law,"  p.  139. 


maximum  benefit  for  the  concern  from  the 
knowledge  and  ability  of  committee  mem- 
bers in  the  minimum  of  time — in  other 
words  :  the  Mechanics  of  Management. 

Other  considerations  will,  I  hope,  be 
referred  to  in  the  discussion.  My  purpose 
is  not  to  describe  to  you  an  ideal  system, 
but  to  compare  notes. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  the  law  which 
applies  to  an  incorporated  body — i.e.,  a 
legal  persona,  a  group  authorised  to  act  as  a 
single  individual — may  be  applied  to  any 
committee.  A  society  expresses  its  will 
through  its  committee,  that  is  to  say,  its 
policy  is  decided  by  a  majority  at  a  meeting 
properly  convened  and  properly  constituted. 

The  first  object  of  good  committee  manage- 
ment, therefore,  is  to  give  the  committee  all 
information  relevant  to  the  issue  as  clearly  as 
possible,  in  the  form  which  involves  the  least 
clerical  and  secretarial  cost,  and  to  put 
decisions  into  operation  promptly. 

Notices  of  meetings  must  be  properly 
authorised  and  must  be  given  to  every  person 
entitled  to  attend  and  within  reasonable 
distance.  Notices  must  state  date,  time, 
place  and  nature  of  business.  Members  have 
a  right  to  object  to  extraneous  matters. 
The  Secretary's  rag-bag — "  Any  other  busi- 
ness " — does  not  allow  anything  to  be  con- 
sidered except  by  the  consent  of  members  of 
the  committee  actually  present. 

The  purpose  of  an  agenda  is  two-fold  : — 

(a)  To  allow  members  to  decide  whether 
they  will  attend. 

(b)  To  give  members  the  necessary  data 
for  forming  a  judgment. 

Agenda  are  often  brief  and  minutes  long. 
The  position  should  be  the  reverse. 

There  is  no  common  practice  in  the  pre- 
paration and  recording  of  minutes.  The  old 
method  of  writing  minutes  by  hand  in  a 
book  lingers  on. 

Some  contain  a  precis  of  the  discussions. 
Some  minutes,  for  example,  those  of  com- 
mittees   doing    research    work,    are    really 
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records.  I  suggest  that  minutes  and  records 
should  be  kept  distinct.  The  minutes  of  any 
Committee  should  contain  : — ■ 

(i)  The  names  of  members  present,  speci- 
fying the  Chairman. 

(2)  Decisions  and  resolutions,  with  the 
names  of  the  proposers  and  seconders. 

(3)  Instructions  to  officials  and  authorisa- 
tions ;  and  nothing  more. 

It  will  usually  be  found  convenient  to 
include  a  preamble  with  every  resolution. 
Personally,  I  prefer  the  following  formula  : — 

"  On  the  Secretary's  reporting,  etc.,"  or 
"  On  the  motion  that  ...  it  was  proposed, 
etc.,  and  Resolved." 

Expressions  of  opinion  should  be  excluded, 
or  kept  rigidly  to  reports  annexed  to  the 
minutes. 

Modern  ofiice  methods  should  be  used  to 
save  clerical  labour,  in  making  minutes,  as  in 
other  office  papers.  The  old  and  present 
methods  of  one  concei'n  may  be  given  as  an 
illustration. 

The  old  method  : — ■ 

(i)  Minutes  drafted  in  longhand. 

(2)  Approved. 

(3)  Typed  for  minute  book. 

(4)  Copies  made  for  action. 

(5)  Precis  written,  describing  the  business 
put  to  the  Committee  and  decisions  reached, 
for  submission  to  the  Council. 

The  new  procedure  : — 

(i)  Draft  dictated  and  typed. 

(2)  Approved. 

(3)  Typed  on  stencil  and  duplicated.  Top 
copy  for  minute  book,  copies  for  action, 
other  copies  for  submission  to  Council,  the 
minutes  constituting  the  report. 

Every  meeting  is  allotted  a  serial  number. 
All  items  of  business  are  numbered.  All 
references,  therefore,  are  to  C.S.146.  3,  and 
so  on.  All  reports  appended  bear  the  serial 
number  and  a  letter ;  for  example,  C.S.146.  C. 
Each  main  Committee  has  a  colour,  so  that 
the  member  on  receiving  his  bundle  of 
Committee  papers  can  see  at  a  glance  what 
is  General  Purposes,  what  Education,  what 
Finance  Committee  matter.  The  whole 
bundle  is  bound  and  paged  and  every  re- 
ference to  a  report  refers  to  that  page. 

The  minute  book  is  paged  and  indexed. 
Clerks  in  the  general  office  are  entrusted 
with  the  typing  and  indexing  of  minutes. 

How  this  compares  with  practice  elsewhere 


I  don't  know  ;  and  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
hear  of  improvements.  Should  the  minutes 
be  written  in  draft  as  the  meeting  progresses  ? 
Should  a  shortjiand  writer  be  present  ? 
(If  a  complete  record  be  required,  yes  ; 
if  decisions  only,  no.)  Is  the  ideal  a  "spaced" 
agenda  which  will  form  the  draft  for  the 
minutes  and  so  save  the  first  dictating 
and  typing  ? 

"  Standing  orders  "  are  most  useful,  at 
any  rate,  for  main  Committees,  though 
their  utility  doubtful  for  subordinate  Com- 
mittees which  may  work  best  under  informal 
conditions.  "  Standing  orders  "  should  con- 
tain, amongst  other  matters,  a  skeleton 
agenda  and  rules  as  to  the  powers  of  the 
chairman. 

The  circulation  of  the  minutes  is  another 
problem.  Whenever  possible  the  minutes 
should  be  a  complete  report.  Reports  made 
by  a  sub-Committee  or  to  a  Committee 
which  reports  to  a  Council  are  disposed  of  at 
the  meeting  and  are  not  carried  on.  Minutes 
are  best  circulated  with  the  agenda  of  the 
next  meeting,  that  is  the  only  way  to  ensure 
that  members  bring  the  necessary  papers 
with.  them.  The  head  clerk  of  the  general 
ofiice  can  keep  a  schedule  and  time  table 
showing  how  many  copies  of  minutes  and 
reports  are  required  for  each  Committee, 
and  when  they  have  to  be  circulated. 

The  Committee  must  have  complete  con- 
trol of  policy.  It  should  not  become  in- 
volved in  detail.  Sub-Committees  are  ap- 
pointed to  consider  details,  with  a  view  to 
making  recommendations  to  its  appointing 
Committee.  A  Committee  can  always  re- 
sume the  powers  it  gives  to  a  sub-Committee. 
No  sort  of  Committee  should  concern  itself 
with  executive  action,  or  give  orders  to 
anyone  except  the  chief  executive  officer. 
The  chief  executive  officer  must  claim  com- 
plete control  of  the  staff  and  must  accept  full 
responsibility  for  action  taken  by  the  staff. 

Left  to  the  last — the  most  difficult  thing  of 
all — the  functions  and  powers  of  the  chair- 
man. I  don't  know  whether  it  is  more 
important  for  good  Committee  management 
to  compile  a  Manual  of  Chairmanship  or  to 
insist  that  every  chairman  should  have  had 
experience  as  a  secretary !  How  many 
chairmen  believe  that  if  voting  is  equal 
they  have  a  casting  vote?  How  few  know 
that  if  a  motion  is  not  carried  by  a  majority 
it  is  lost  ? 
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How  often  a  chairman  forgets  that  the 
ability  of  a  concern  to  enhst  the  help  of 
busy  men  varies  inversely  with  the  average 
length  of  meetings  !     But  chairmen  have  a 


difficult  job.  Complete  co-operation  between 
the  perfect  chairman  and  the  efficient 
secretary  is  the  Art  of  Committee  Manage- 
ment in  its  highest  form. 


A  BLIND    RADIO    SOCIETY. 

By  LESLIE  SHINN,  Hon.  Secretary,  Royal  Normal  College  Radio  Society. 


THE  idea  of  a  Radio  Society 
for  the  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege for  the  Blind,  Upper 
Norwood,  was  first  evolved 
by  Arthur  E.  Wilson,  then 
a  student  at  the  College,  in 
June,  1930.  The  suggestion 
was  very  enthusiastically  received  by  many 
members  of  the  Senior  Boys'  School. 

Arthur  Wilson  realised  from  the  beginning 
that  the  Society  was  working  under  a  great 
handicap,  because  very  little  matter  dealing 
with  radio  was  then  printed  in  Braille,  and 
it  was  naturally  difficult  for  the  Society  ex- 
tensively to  develop  the  practical  side  of  the 
subject.  He  therefore  wrote  to  the  B.B.C. 
requesting  their  assistance  in  obtaining 
lectures  and  papers  on  wireless.  The  B.B.C. 
referred  him  to  the  Radio  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  and  suggested  that  he  would  pro- 
bably be  able  to  gain  satisfaction  from  this 
source.  This  Society  placed  an  appeal  in 
their  official  organ,  the  "  T.  and  R.  Bulletin," 
asking  if  any  of  its  members  would  give  the 
help  desired.  A  ready  response  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Bird,  Mr.  Gay  and  Mr. 
Walters,  all  of  whom  have  been  of  consider- 
able help  to  the  College  Society  throughout 
its  short  but  progressive  career. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  an  Infor- 
mation Bureau  was  set  up  by  the  Society 
with  a  view  to  affording  help  to  members  of 
the  blind  community  who  were  faced  with 
radio  problems.  The  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  have  kindly  placed  announcements 
to  this  effect  in  their  various  periodicals. 
The  Bureau  proved  a  great  success,  for  en- 
quiries have  been  received  from  many  parts 
of  the  country. 

A  request  was  made  for  affiliation  to  the 
Radio  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  in 
December,  1930,  this  authority  generously 
conferred  honorary  affiliation  upon  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Bird  has  been  of  great  help  with  his 
lectures,   and  by  providing  some  most  in- 


teresting papers,  which  have  been  read  to 
the  Society.  A  wide  range  of  subjects  has 
been  embraced,  among  them  "  What  is 
Electricity?  "  "  Transformers,"  "  Conden- 
sers," and  "  Aerials."  All  the  members 
of  the  Society  have  thus  been  enabled  to 
make  a  close  study  of  the  finest  technicalities 
of  wireless.  Further  lectures  have  been 
given  by  representatives  of  the  Mullard 
Wireless  Service  Company,  Limited,  who 
have  dealt  very  thoroughly  with  the  construc- 
tional side  of  wireless.  "  Loud-speakers," 
"  Valves  and  Valve  Couphng,"  and  "  High 
Frequency  Amplification  "  are  some  of  the 
subjects  which  have  been  lectured  upon. 
The  "  Utex "  Manufacturing  Company, 
Limited,  have  given  a  very  instructive  talk  on 
their  Low  Tension  Time  Switch  for  Battery 
and  All-main  Sets. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  session  the 
Society  considered  that  the  increasing 
membership  justified  the  introduction  of  a 
course  of  instruction  to  the  new  members. 
Accordingly  the  President  (Arthur  Bulgen) 
and  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Leslie  Shinn)  were 
appointed  to  give  lectures  on  the  fimdamental 
facts  concerning  radio.  In  the  course  of  this 
interesting  series  the  lecturers  have  explained 
the  Atomic  Theory  and  Composition  of 
Matter,  Static  Electricity,  and  Self-induction 
and  Alternating  Currents.  It  is  intended  to 
proceed  in  this  manner  imtil  the  entire 
groundwork  of  radio  has  been  covered,  and 
then  the  new  members  will  be  able  to  follow 
with  greater  ease  the  constant  progress  of  the 
science  of  wireless. 

The  Society  sustained  a  real  loss  when 
Arthur  Wilson  left  the  College  in  December, 
1932.  He  had  been  President  of  the  Society 
since  its  inauguration,  with  the  exception  of 
one  term,  when  the  rules  directed  that  he 
should  vacate  the  presidential  chair.  The 
Society  is  one  of  the  most  active  in  the  Col- 
lege, and  its  success  is  a  worthy  tribute  to 
the  founder  and  to  the  present  officers,  who 
are  doing  so  much  to  uphold  its  best  ideals 
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A    CENTRE    OF    HEALING. 

The  National  Institute's  Electrical  Treatment  Clinic. 


THE  foundations  of  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Bhnd  in 
Great  Portland  Street  are 
deep  beneath  the  surface, 
perhaps  deeper  than  those  of 
all  surrounding  buildings, 
while  the  roof  rises  high  above  the  others,  so 
high  that  from  there  the  northern  wooded 
slopes  can  be  seen  and  the  gleam  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  a  clear  day. 

There  is  a  peculiar  fittingness  in  the  up- 
rearing  of  this  structure  from  the  depth  of 
the  earth  into  the  height  of  the  sky.  Below, 
in  the  darkness,  silent  on  three  miles  of 
shelves,  are  the  means  by  M^hich  the  minds 
of  those  without  sight  can  be  relieved  of 
ignorance — Braille  books  and  volumes  of 
music  in  their  thousands  ;  above,  in  the  light, 
are  the  means  by  which  the  bodies  of  those 
with  sight  can  be  relieved  of  suffering — 
skilled  blind  masseurs  who  tend  their  patients 
in  the  bright,  airy  cubicles  of  the  Massage 
and  Electrical  Clinic. 

Could  there  be  a  fairer  visible  flower  from 
that  root  concealed  below  ? 

If  you  visit  the  Massage  and  Electrical 
Clinic  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  or  Friday 
evening,  between  5  and  8.30,  you  will  have 
to  pick  your  way  past  the  long  line  of  men, 
women  and  children  waiting  for  their  turn 
to  be  treated  by  the  skilled  hands  of  the 
blind.  They  have  been  sent  to  this  centre  of 
healing  by  panel  doctors,  or  general  hospitals, 
or  dispensaries ;  many  are  people  with  slender 
means ,  working  all  day  long  in  neighbouring 
offices  and  factories,  only  able  to  spare  the 
evening  hours  for  the  treatments  they  need  ; 
some  bear  vouchers  from  the  Hospital 
Savings  Association  or  the  Hospital  Satur- 
day Fund,  for  both  these  bodies  recognise  the 
efficiency  of  the  National  Institute's  Massage 
and  Electrical  Clinic. 

Newcomers  have  letters  of  instruction 
from  their  own  doctors,  or  they  can  be 
examined  by  the  Medical  Officers  attached  to 
the  Clinic.  They  are  admitted  and  dis- 
charged by  doctors,  and  no  treatment  is 
given  by  the  masseurs  without  instructions 


from  doctors.     Everything  is  under  the  best 
expert  medical  supervision. 

Passing  by  the  waiting  patients,  you  come 
to  the  cubicles,  where  blind  masseurs  are 
administering  all  forms  of  electrical  treat- 
ment^— diathermy,  ionisation,  radiant  heat, 
Faradism,  sinusoidal  current,  infra-red  rays, 
Schnee  baths — or  perhaps  ordinary  massage 
treatments  or  Swedish  remedial  exercises. 
How  attractive,  warm  and  comfortable  these 
cubicles  are  !  There  is  a  sparkle  of  up-to- 
dateness  and  efficiency  about  them  ;  they 
are  well  lit  ;  they  are  tastefully  decorated  in 
cream  and  apple  green,  comforting  to  the 
eye  ;  they  are  fragrant  with  fresh  flowers. 
But  the  centre  of  light  in  them  is  there  where 
the  fingers  of  the  blind  operator  move  un- 
erringly from  a  patient's  limb  to  some  delicate 
instrument,  and  it  is  there  that  you  find  the 
antithesis  of  blindness,  not  merely  light,  but 
the  healing  essence  of  light. 


A  Blind  Masseuse  giving  treatment. 
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The  psychological  effect  on  a  patient  of 
being  treated  by  the  blind  is  excellent  in 
every  way.  The  marvel  of  it  is  a  distraction 
from  his  own  ailments  :  it  affords  an  example 
of  calm,  patient  courage  for  him  to  follow  in 
his  own  misfortune  ;  if  blindness  can  be  so 
overcome,  an  obstinate  case  of  lumbago  or 
rheumatism  seems  almost  smilingly  petty. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Clinic  a  year  ago, 
for  the  treatment  of  hospital  patients  and 
those  not  in  a  position  to  pay  the  ordinary 
scale  of  fees  for  private  treatment,  close  on 
200  people  have  been  treated  ;  the  number  of 
treatments  given  during  that  period  has 
amounted  to  4,462 ;  and  there  has  been  a 
very  satisfactory  percentage  of  recoveries. 
People  of  all  ages  have  come,  from  children 
of  six  and  seven  to  veterans  in  the  eighties. 
Almost  alarming  is  the  list  of  ailments 
treated — arthritis,  rheumatism,  nerve  deaf- 
ness, flat  feet,  facial  paralysis,  trigeminal 
neuritis,  fibrositis,  synovitis,  oedema,  peri- 
pheral neuritis  with  paralysis,  sciatica,  lum- 
bago, fractures,  strains — but  it  is  decidedly 
impressive  as  demonstrating  the  thorough- 
ness and  scope  of  the  blind  masseur's  training. 

There  are  eight  cubicles  in  all  in  the  Clinic, 
three  being  devoted  to  diathermy.  Treat- 
ments are  carried  out  by  advanced  electrical 
students  of  the  Institute's  School  of  Massage 
and  one  chartered  blind  masseuse,  holding 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries'  qualifications  in 
advanced  medical  electricity,  and  formerly 
trained  at  the  Massage  School.  A  fully 
trained  Hospital  Electrical  Sister  is  in  charge  ; 
there  are  two  visiting  Medical  Officers,  Mr. 
L.  Danyers  Bailey,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P. 
(London) ,  and  Surgeon  Commander  G.  Murray 
Levick,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  (London)  ;  and 
one  visiting  Orthopaedic  Surgeon,  Mr.  P. 
Jenner  Verrall,  F.R.C.S.  (London). 

Judging  from  the  number  of  patients 
waiting  on  any  of  the  three  evenings  when 
the  Clinic  is  open,  you  would  conclude 
that  the  number  of  cubicles  should  be 
increased  and  that  there  is  certainly  a 
need  for  better  waiting-room  accommo- 
dation. But  these  points  only  show  how 
remarkably  successful  the  Clinic  has  been. 

Much  of  the  success  has  been  due  to  the 
organising  ability  and  devoted  work  of  the 
Lady  Almoner,  Mrs.  F.  Chaplin  Hall,  who  has 
been  Secretary  of  the  Institute's  Massage 
School  and  Department  since  its  inception  in 
1915.     The  duties  of  the  Lady  Almoner  call 


for  much  patience  and  tact,  and  it  is  evident 
from  the  kindly  welcome  extended  to  all 
patients,  and  the  cheerfulness  of  the  patients 
themselves,  that  these  very  necessary  quali- 
ties have  been  constantly  exerted.  The 
Lady  Almoner  fixes  all  fees  according  to  the 
means  of  those  applying  for  treatment,  and 
by  means  of  a  most  efficient  card-index 
system  keeps  a  complete  medical  history  of 
each  case. 

Inestimable  service  in  establishing  and 
conducting  the  Clinic  was  also  given  last 
year  by  the  late  Dr.  Alfred  Eichholz,  always 
to  the  fore  when  progressive  work  was  in 
hand.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognise 
the  great  influence  for  good  in  the  Blind 
World  of  blind  masseurs,  the  men  and  women 
who  compensate  for  the  loss  of  one  sense  by 
the  development  of  another,  who  receive 
help  only  to  give  it,  who  repay  sympathy 
with  service.  To  their  fellow  blind  workers 
at  the  Institute  who  suffer  from  other  disabi- 
lities, and  to  their  neighbours  with  sight  who 
are  unable  to  afford  expensive  treatment,  the 
sightless  men  and  women  in  the  Electrical 
Clinic  which  so  fittingly  crowns  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  National  Institute  in  Great 
Portland  Street  are  rendering  service  of  ex- 
ceptional value.  And  the  gratitude  of  those 
who  benefit  from  it  is  not  the  least  of  its 
fruits,  for  the  keen  interest  shown  by  the 
patients  generally  in  the  work  which  is  going 
on  in  the  building  they  visit  has  been  proved 
in  several  ways,  many  even  volunteering  for 
that  most  ungrateful  job — selling  emblems  in 
the  street  on  a  Flag  Day  for  the  Blind  !  This 
is  true  charity,  the  charity  which  is  not  be- 
sought but  offered,  the  human,  inevitable 
quid  pro  quo. 

There  is  nothing  wliich  persevering  effort 
and  increasing  diligent  care  cannot  overcome." 


A  Unique  Distinction. 

Mr.  Ernest  Ratcliffe,  of  Lord  Street,  Brier- 
field,  a  prominent  blind  member  of  the 
Nelson  Welcome  Lodge  of  Good  Templars, 
has  been  elected  to  represent  the  North 
East  Lancashire  District  Lodge  at  the  annual 
session  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Inter- 
national Order  of  Good  Templars  to  be  held 
at  Gloucester  during  this  week.  The  last 
occasion  on  which  a  lodge  member  repre- 
sented the  district  at  Grand  Lodge  was  in 
1905. 
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DICTION. 


THE  Dean  of  Winchester,  in  his  comments  on  the  general  excellence  of  the  reading 
in  the  National  Braille  Reading  Competition,  reported  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  em- 
phasised the  importance  of  diction  and  its  comparative  neglect.  In  one  or  two  cases, 
a  reader  was  able  to  convey  the  significance  of  a  passage  admirably,  to  take  delight 
in  its  subtleties  and  to  interpret  them  by  inflections  of  speech  which  demonstrated 
to  the  most  casual  hearer  that  the  mind  of  the  reader  had  so  fully  comprehended 
the  subject  that  it  was  immersed  in  it.  Yet  the  effect  was  spoiled  by  the  faulty 
diction  ;  whereas  the  fingers  had  seized  the  meaning  of  the  Braille  characters  and 
the  brain  had  grasped  the  meaning  of  the  sentences,  the  voice  slurred  or  scamped  or  simply  took  no 
notice  of  the  music  of  the  passage,  either  from  lack  of  power  or  from  lack  of  training. 

It  may  be  physically  impossible,  in  some  instances,  to  transform  a  grating,  harsh  speech 
into  those  tones  which  thrill  the  listeners'  soul,  but  discordant  voices  are  mostly  due  to  the  misuse 
or  neglect  rather  than  the  absence  of  power.  It  is  difficult  to  know  one's  voice  and  to  judge  of  its 
quality,  but  the  difficulty  arises  mainly  from  inattention.  If  a  reader  loves  the  essence  of  a  word, 
he  should  also  love  its  sound,  and  while  the  mind  sucks  the  sweet  of  the  sense,  the  ears  should  feed 
on  the  honey  of  the  form.  The  inattention  is  largely  due  to  neglect  in  training.  How  many  teachers 
dwell  on  the  music  of  words,  the  harmonies  of  speech  ?  In  Schools  for  the  Blind  especially,  voice 
production  should  surely  be  one  of  the  most  important  items  of  the  curriculum.  The  voice  of  the  blind 
has  the  extra  duty  of  adding  to  the  meaning  of  the  spoken  word  the  speaking  glance  of  the  eye. 

The  beauty  of  a  voice  often  causes  those  who  can  see  to  bar  from  their  minds  all  other  impressions 
but  the  sounds  that  charm.  If  they  do  but  try,  the  blind  can  beget  this  enchantment,  and  by  inducing 
their  hearers  to  concentrate  on  a  quality  and  forget  a  defect,  they  can  banish  blindness  from  the 
presence  of  social  intercourse. 

A  PASTIME  OCCUPATION. 

The  attempt  to  discover  new  pastime  occupations  for  the  elderly  and  unemployable  blind  is 
one  of  the  hardest  tasks  that  confronts  the  Home  Teacher.  So  many  things  dignified  by  the  name 
of  handicrafts  are  both  hideous  and  useless,  and  so  many  more  are  expensive.  String  bags  and  straw 
bags  are  out  of  date,  the  sixpenny  store  produces  shopping  baskets,  wicker-edged  trays,  and  swabs 
at  prices  hopelessly  below  anything  that  can  offer  the  smallest  profit  to  the  slow  worker,  and  wool 
rugs  are  quick  to  make,  slow  to  wear  out,  and  costly  as  regards  material. 

The  disposal  of  goods,  which  is  one  of  the  major  problems  so  far  as  workshops  are  concerned, 
stirs  up  no  less  turbulent  a  storm  in  the  Home  Teacher's  modest  tea-cup  ;  indifferent  goods  sold  as 
the  work  of  the  blind  are  liable  to  damage  the  sales  of  the  skilled  craftsman,  bazaars  are  difficult  to 
arrange  in  anything  like  large  enough  numbers  to  dispose  of  the  articles  made,  and  the  public  to-day 
has  very  little  money  to  spare. 

It  is  for  such  reasons  as  these  that  an  exhibition  of  bulbs  like  that  described  on  another  page 
of  this  issue,  deserves  special  notice.  It  was  held  by  the  Staffordshire  Association  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind,  and  is  the  third  of  its  kind  organised  by  that  Society.  The  Challenge  Shield  for  competi- 
tion among  social  centres  was  an  interesting  new  feature,  but  the  show  is  an  example  of  what  is  being 
done  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  One  Blind  Society  has  recently  arranged  a  modest  competition 
in  which  each  blind  competitor  is  provided  with  a  potato,  and  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  resultant 
"  crops." 

All  such  efforts  provide  a  good  deal  of  fun,  healthy  rivalry,  and  the  possibility  of  a  pleasant 
social  gathering  at  their  close.  There  is  no  anxiety  about  sales,  and  the  thing  produced  is  beautiful 
in  itself,  while  the  task  of  bringing  it  to  fruition  is  one  that  calls  for  skill,  and  is  full  of  interest. 

The  Editor. 
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CHARITY    ADMINISTRATION. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 

(Concluded.) 


The  Consolidated  Charities  are  regulated 
by  a  Scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
dated  March  15th,  1918,  under  which  the 
income  is  applicable  as  to  not  less  than  ^^3,000 
or  more  than  £12,000  in  any  year  in  Pensions, 
as  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  £^38.  15s.  in 
apprenticing  and  outfits,  and  as  to  the 
residue  in  various  ways  (specified  in  the 
Scheme)  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  poor 
resident  or  employed  in  the  Administrative 
County  of  London. 

Grants  of  capital  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  are  also  authorised  by  the  Scheme, 
subject  to  the  Commissioners'  approval.  A 
grant  to  the  University  of  London  for  a 
library  is  not,  however,  authorised  by  the 
Scheme,  as  such  a  library  is  not  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  poor  of  London.  The  income 
of  the  Charities  was  for  the  year  1930  about 
£22,000,  of  which  about  £9,200  M^as  expended 
on  pensions,  about  £40  on  apprenticing  and 
outfits,  and  about  £12,000  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  in  various  ways. 

In  the  year  1921  the  Commissioners 
sanctioned  the  sale  of  certain  property 
belonging  to  the  Charities.  As  the  greater 
part  of  such  property  was  subject  to  leases 
for  terms  expiring  on  March  25th,  1934,  the 
Commissioners,  in  order  to  prevent  loss  to 
the  Charities  through  the  sale  of  reversions, 
directed  certain  stocks  to  be  placed  to  an 
Investment  Account  in  the  name  of  the 
Official  Trustees  of  Charitable  Funds,  and  the 
dividends  thereon  accumulated  until  March 
31st,  1934.  The  result  of  this  sale  and  invest- 
ment Order  will  be  that  in  1934  the  income 
of  the  Charities  available  for  distribution 
will  be  increased  by  some  £18,000  per  annum. 

It  was  represented  to  the  Commissioners 
that  the  University  was  in  great  need  of 
funds  for  its  library,  and  that  though  the 
library  might  not  strictly  be  within  the 
objects  authorised  by  the  Scheme,  it  would 
in  fact  be  of  great  help  to  a  very  large  class 
who  were  not  rich  and  came  mainly  from 
London.  The  grant  appeared  to  the  Com- 
missioners to  be  reasonable  and  desirable, 
and  even  if  it  is  made  the  amount  available 
for   the   poor  will   be  increased   by   many 


thousands  in  1934.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  could  not  be  said  that  there  was  any 
failure  of  the  existing  Trusts  it  appeared 
to  the  Commissioners  that  they  had  no 
power  to  sanction  such  a  grant  by  a  Scheme 
made  under  their  ordinary  jurisdiction, 
and  that  such  sanction  could  not  be  given 
otherwise  than  by  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  object  of  the  Scheme  in  connection 
with  the  Ford  Street  Charity,  in  the  parish 
of  Tavistock,  is  to  reconstitute  the  body 
of  Trustees  and  to  modify  the  existing 
Trusts,  which  can  no  longer  useful!}^  be 
carried  out.  The  Charity  is  regulated  by 
a  private  Act  of  3  Geo.  3  c.  27.  The  Act 
constituted  a  body  of  13  Trustees,  vacancies 
to  be  filled  by  appointments  made  by  the 
survivors. 

It  also  provided  for  the  application  of 
the  income  of  the  Charity,  which  consisted 
of  a  rentcharge  of  £120  per  annum  secured 
on  property  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
in  specified  ways  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
The  effect  of  these  provisions  was  that 
£4.  4s.  per  annum  should  be  paid  to  a  school- 
master, and  that  out  of  the  residue  Alms- 
houses for  15  poor  persons  of  the  parish 
should  be  built.  When  these  houses  had 
been  built  the  residue  of  the  income  was 
to  be  applied  as  to  £50  per  annum  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Alms  people  and  the  repair 
of  the  Almshouses,  as  to  £30  for  distribution 
amongst  60  other  poor  not  in  receipt  of 
parish  relief,  as  to  £20  per  annum  in  marriage 
portions  for  four  poor  maidens  to  be  chosen 
by  lot  on  certain  conditions,  as  to  £15  to  be 
applied  in  apprenticing  two  poor  boys 
(also  to  be  chosen  by  lot),  as  to  i6s.  in  the 
distribution  of  Bibles. 

The  £4s.  4s.  directed  to  be  paid  to  the 
schoolmaster  became  part  of  the  endowment 
of  the  Tavistock  Grammar  School  under  a 
Scheme  made  under  the  Endowed  Schools 
Acts  on  November  24th,  1891,  and  was 
redeemed  in  consideration  of  a  transfer  of 
Stock  under  an  Order  of  the  Commissioners 
dated  August  13th,  1907,  made  under  the 
Board  of  Education  Act,  1899,  Section  2  (2). 
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The  rentcharge  of  £120  was  redeemed  under 
an  Order  of  the  Commissioners  in  1890  in 
consideration  of  the  transfer  to  the  Official 
Trustees  of  Charitable  Funds  of  ;f5,ooo  India 
3  per  cent.  Stock,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Trustees  £1,000  Stock  was  placed  to  a 
separate  account  in  the  name  of  the  Official 
Trustees  of  Charitable  Funds  and  the  divi- 
dends accumulated  at  compound  interest. 
The  endowment  of  the  Charity  now  consists 
of  the  Almshouses  (now  16  in  number)  and 
Stock  producing  about  £250  per  annum. 

Under  an  Order  made  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  igoo  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1894,  the  Local  Authorities 
interested  were  authorised  to  appoint  six 
additional  Trustees. 

For  many  years  past  it  has  not  been 
practicable  to  apply  £20  as  directed  in  the 
Act  in  marriage  portions.  It  has  been  found, 
too,  that  the  directions  as  to  the  £15  to  be 
applied  in  apprenticing  were  impracticable. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sum  of  ^^50  fixed  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Almspeople  and  the 
repair  of  the  Almshouses  is  in  these  days 
totally  inadequate. 

In  these  circumstances  it  appeared  to  the 
Commissioners  to  be  desirable  that  a  new 
Scheme  should  be  made  constituting  a 
rather  smaller  body  of  Trustees  (including 
representatives  of  the  Local  Authorities 
interested)  and  providing  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  income.  Under  the  Scheme  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  income  will  be 
available  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Alms- 
people  and  repair  of  the  Almshouses. 

In  view  of  the  above-mentioned  Act  it 
appeared  to  the  Commissioners  that  the 
change,  which  seemed  most  desirable,  could 
not  be  effected  without  the  authority  of 
Parliament. 

With  regard  to  the  Bread  Charities  of 
Maidstone,  the  main  purpose  of  this  Scheme 
is  to  constitute  a  body  of  Trustees  and 
incidentally  to  give  the  Trustees  power  to 
apply  the  income  in  various  methods  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  of  greater  utility  than  by 
doles  of  bread. 

The  Act  20  Geo.  III.  c.  xxii  constituted 
a  body  of  Trustees  for  the  poor  of  the  Town 
and  Parish  of  Maidstone.  The  body  con- 
sisted of  several  ex-ofhcio  members  and  24 
elected  members,  and  provision  was  made 
for  the  election  of  the  latter  on  Easter  Mon- 
day  in    every   year    at    a   meeting  of   the 


Churchwardens,   Overseers   and   ratepayers. 

Property  in  possession  of  the  Church- 
wardens and  Overseers  in  trust  for  the  relief 
and  maintenance  of  the  poor  was  transferred 
to  this  body,  which  was  also  gis^en  power  to 
make  poor  rates  and  exercise  other  powers. 

An  amending  Act,  45  Geo.  Ill  c.  cxviii, 
gave  power  to  sell  certain  Almshouses  and 
poorhouses  and  build  others,  but  did  not 
otherwise  affect  the  matter  under  considera- 
tion. The  various  Charities  included  in  the 
Scheme  were  formerly  administered  by  the 
Trustees  constituted  by  the  Act  of  20  Geo. 
III.  Owing,  however,  to  the  effect  of  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1834,  ^^^ 
the  Rating  and  Valuation  Act,  1925,  etc., 
the  powers  of  these  Trustees  passed  to  other 
Authorities,  and  the  method  of  election  being 
very  cumbersome  the  Trustees  ceased  to  be 
elected,  and  the  Charities  have,  in  fact, 
for  the  past  year  or  two  been  administered 
by  a  few  persons  appointed  by  the  Town 
Council. 

The  income  amounts  to  about  ;;f300  per 
annum,  the  whole  of  which  is  applied  either 
under  the  original  trusts  (some  dating  from 
1567  and  1602)  or  by  long  custom  in  gifts  of 
bread.  In  the  circumstances  it  appeared 
to  the  Commissioners  to  be  proper  that  a 
Scheme  should  be  established  constituting 
a  new  and  less  unwieldy  body  of  Trustees  to 
administer  the  Charities,  and  giving  such 
Trustees  power  to  apply  the  income  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  in  methods  of  greater 
assistance  to  them  than  by  doles  of  bread. 

After  some  correspondence  with  the  Town 
Council  the  Scheme  as  originally  drafted  was 
modified  in  certain  particulars  and  approved. 

We  have  outlined  the  foregoing  schemes 
in  some  detail  because  the  particulars 
admirably  illustrate  the  changes  which  are 
taking  place  in  charity  administration,  in 
so  far  as  the  Commissioners  are  called  upon 
to  propound  schemes  for  the  better  control 
and  usage  of  Trust  funds. 

We  are  sometimes  disposed  to  complain 
of  the  cumbersome  procedure  that  is  adopted 
in  connection  with  these  and  cognate  matters, 
but  in  reality  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  these 
desirable  changes  could  have  been  more 
speedily  effected.  The  Commissioners  can- 
not move  of  their  own  volition,  except  in 
very  rare  circumstances,  and  unless  there  is  a 
definitely  expressed  wish  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  associated  with  any  particular 
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Trust  for  the  re-shaping  of  the  objects  and 
purposes  of  that  Trust  and  for  the  re-casting 
of  the  administrative  machinery,  speaking 
generally  the  Commissioners  have  little  or 
no  power  to  act.  The  responsibihty  in  the 
final  analysis  devolves  upon  the  administra- 


tors, and  they  are  usually  either  too 
indifferent  to  take  action,  or  too  obsessed 
with  a  grotesque  sense  of  their  own  import- 
ance. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  for  1931 
is  a  vital  and  an  exceedingly  useful  document. 


A  BLIND  MAN  WINS  HIS  SUIT. 


Fyom  a  CORRESPONDENT. 


A  CASE    recently    tried    before    a 
special    jury    at     a    County 
Assizes,  will,   I   think,   be  of 
interest  to  your  readers.     A 
blind       man — Mr.      X. — was 
I     the     plaintiff,     and     sued     a 
^Municipal  Corporation.  These, 
briefly,  are  the  facts  : — ■ 

Mr.  X.  has  been  registered  as  a  blind  person 
for  twelve  years.     He  lives  in  a  small  country 
town,  and  has  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
walking  about  alone,  keeping  mostly  to  well- 
known   routes.     One  day  in   the    spring  of 
1932,  a  little  time  after  his  midday  meal,  he 
was  walking  along  a  pavement  to  get  his 
customary  shave,  when  he  fell  into  a  trench 
stretching  right  across  the  footway,  which 
had  been  dug  that  morning  in  connection 
with  some  waterworks.     As  a  result  of  the 
accident  he  can  no  longer  garden,  chop  wood, 
do  housework,  go  out  alone,  or  even  undress 
himself  or  go  to  bed  when  he  likes.     He  has 
a  fractured    kneecap,  and  has  to  wear  iron 
callipers    reaching  from  his  hip  to  his  foot 
to  enable  him  to  get  about  at  all.     Moreover, 
he  has  suffered,  and  still  suffers,  great  pain. 
Two  or  three  independent  witnesses  sup- 
ported Mr.  X.  in  asserting  that  the  trench  was 
completely   unguarded  at  the   time   of   the 
accident.     There  was  nothing  at  all,   they 
said,  along  the  near  or  far  edges  of  the  trench, 
although  there  were  small  heaps  of  gravel 
close  by  either  extremity,  and  there  were  two 
flagstones     leaning     against     the     railings 
bordering  the  pavement  on  the  inside. 

The  only  witnesses  called  by  the  Municipal 
Authority  were  the  three  employees  respon- 
sible for  the  trench  digging,  who  were  all  at 
some  distance  from  the  pavement  in  question 
at  the  time  of  the  accident.  The  testimony 
of  these  men,  which  was  not  confirmed  by 
any  outsider,  was  so  unanimous  even  in 
detail  as  to  be  suspect.     They  said  that  on 


the  near  side  of  the  pavement  trench  (i.e., 
the  side  from  which  Mr.  X.  approached)  was 
firstly  a  heap  of  gravel,  and  secondly  the  dis- 
placed flagstones  placed  more  or  less  flat  on 
the  pavement  with  edges  overlapping.  Ac- 
cording to  their  testimony,  Mr.  X.  was  found 
lying  in  the  trench  with  his  elbows  against 
the  sides,  his  head  leaning  against  the  low 
wall  supporting  railings  on  the  inside  of  the 
pavement,  and  his  feet  projecting  just  over 
the  kerb.  This  was  a  difficult,  not  to  say 
impossible,  position  to  imagine,  as  the  width 
of  the  pavement  was  said  to  be  5  ft.  6  in.,  and 
the  trench  almost  2  ft.  deep,  and  Mr.  X.  is 
a  short  man,  probably  not  more  than  5  ft. 
6  in.  tall  when  he  stands  bolt  upright.  These 
witnesses  seemed  to  imply  that  Mr.  X.  had 
got  off  the  pavement,  and  so  fallen  into  the 
trench  from  the  roadway — a  proceeding 
which  Mr.  X.  strenuously  denied. 

The  plaintiff's  counsel  pointed  out  that, 
according  to  a  Private  Act  of  the  Local 
Authority  concerned,  the  trench  should  have 
been  fenced,  and  in  his  summing  up  the  Judge 
maintained  that,  even  assuming  the  flags  and 
displaced  earth  were  in  the  po-ition  insisted 
on  by  the  defendants,  the  trench  could  not  in 
law  be  said  to  be  guarded  according  to  their 
own  undertaking.  The  case  was  tried,  there- 
fore, on  the  plea  that  the  hole  was  a  public 
nuisance,  and  that  the  Local  Authority  had 
been  guilty  of  negligence  in  leaving  it  un- 
protected. Mr.  X.'s  counsel,  indeed,  made  a 
good  deal  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Authority 
has  now  issued  instructions  that  such  holes 
must  be  adequately  guarded. 

Naturally  the  plaintiff's  counsel  did  not 
stress  Mr.  X.'s  blindness,  but,  rather  curi- 
ously, the  counsel  for  the  defence  did  not  do 
so  either.  One  of  the  Authority's  employees, 
who  had  sent  to  fetch  a  motor  lorry  to  take 
Mr.  X.  home,  said  that  Mr.  X.  saw  the  lorry 
40  or  50  yards  away,  and  exclaimed  :  "  I  am 
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not  going  home  in  that  thing."  The  de- 
fendant argued,  therefore,  that  had  Mr.  X. 
been  looking  on  the  ground,  he  would  have 
seen  the  trench,  and  that  he,  therefore,  was 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence.  Per- 
sonally I  think  that  Mr.  X.  did  what  blind 
people  are  inclined  to  do,  namely,  boasted 
unduly  as  to  the  amount  he  could  see — a 
proceeding  which  probably  damaged  rather 
than  helped  his  case.  He  said,  for  instance, 
that  he  could  see  the  foreman  of  the  jury 
as  well  as  the  judge,  etc.,  but  it  was  never- 
theless clear  that,  when  he  was  standing  in 
front  of  the  bench  behind  which  his  wife  was 
sitting,  he  was  quite  unable  to  locate  her 
position. 

The  jury  did  retire  to  consider  their  ver. 
diet,  but  were  absent  some  ten  minutes  only- 
They  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  X.,  and 
awarded  him  costs,  special  damages  of  ;£36 
and  £150  compensation. 

Incidentally  one  or  two  interesting  points 
were  raised  as  to  the  degree  of  blindness, 
although,  as  I  have  already  said,  this  question 
did  not  seem  to  affect  the  verdict.  In 
giving  his  evidence  Mr.  X.  stated  that  he 
could  see  dogs  some  yards  away,  and  that 
they  were  the  chief  obstruction  of  which  he 
was  afraid  when  walking  on  the  pavement. 
Defending  counsel  commented  that  it  was 
curious,  in  view  of  this,  that  Mr.  X.  could  not 
see  the  trench  more  or  less  under  his  feet. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  real  explanation  was 
partly  this — that  blind  people  can  see  moving 
objects  much  farther  away  than  they  can  see 
stationary  ones.  It  also  seemed  to  me,  un- 
versed in  law  as  I  am,  that  the  Corporation 
would  probably  have  done  better  to  base 
their  defence  less  on  the  doubtful  point  that 
the  trench  was  protected  by  the  flagstones 
and  earth  mounds,  and  more  on  the  fact  that, 
if  Mr.  X.  went  about  unguided,  he  must  do 
so  at  his  own  risk,  and  that  the  accident 
which  happened  to  him  was  never  likely  to 
have  happened  to  a  sighted  person  taking 
reasonable  care.  Apparently  the  defence 
had  secured  an  ophthalmic  surgeon's  report 
on  Mr.  X.'s  eyesight,  but  again  curiously  this 
was  not  quoted  or  referred  to  by  them,  but 
only  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel  when,  in  the 
course  of  his  summing  up,  he  was  arguing 
that  he  was  in  doubt  whether  his  opponents 
suggested  to  the  jury  that  Mr.  X.  was  a 
blind  man,  and  therefore  that  the  accident 
was  due  to  his  physical  disability,  or  that 


Mr.  X.  had  a  very  fair  measure  of  sight  and, 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  therefore,  was  not 
exercising  sufficient  care  as  to  where  he  was 
walking.  It  was  explicitly  stated  in  the 
report  of  the  eye  examination  that  the  peri- 
phery of  Mr.  X.'s  vision  was  so  restricted 
that,  whereas  he  might  see  objects  some  way 
in  front  of  him,  he  would  be  likely  to  miss 
objects  or  obstructions  immediately  under 
his  feet. 

It  will  interest  readers  to  learn  that  Mr.  X. 
was  carrying  his  white  stick  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  but  it  was  humorous  to  hear  him 
say,  a  little  vaingloriously,  that  he  did  not 
use  it  for  tapping  on  the  ground  in  front  of 
him,  and  so  confess  that  it  did  not  help  him 
to  discover  the  trench.  Clearly  Mr.  X. 
thought  the  trench  had  no  business  to  be 
there.  Considerable  amusement  was  caused 
by  Mr.  X.'s  spirited  reply  when  cross- 
questioned  as  to  why  he  was  not  watching 
the  pavement.  "  It's  not  my  way,"  he 
said,  "  to    look  for  trouble." 

'  :   ■■•-■■   •■        Eyewitness  of  Trial    . 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  report  the  death  of : — 

John  Herbert  Fisher,  F.R.C.S.,  who  died 
in  London  on  April  4th.  Mr.  Fisher  was  a 
distinguished  ophthalmic  surgeon,  a  past 
president  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society, 
president  of  the  Council  of  British  Ophthal- 
mologists, a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine,  and  a  consulting  surgeon  to 
St.  Thomas's  and  Moorlields  Hospitals.  He 
was  keenly  interested  in  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  and  a  much  valued  member  of  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee. 

Thomas  Holt,  Town  Clerk  of  Winchester, 
who  died  on  March  15th.  Mr.  Holt  was 
keenly  interested  in  the  blind,  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Hampshire 
Association  for  the  Blind.  Speaking  of  him 
at  the  Cathedral  on  the  Sunday  foUowing 
his  death,  the  Dean  said: — "No  one  will 
ever  know  the  number  of  people  he  helped 
by  his  practical  sympathy  and  generosity  .  . 
the  blind  had  in  him  a  staunch  friend  and 
an  indefatigable  worker." 
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A  NEW  INDUSTRY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

"Work  is  the  Light  of  the  Blind." 

{From    "  Le    Mcssager    Suisse    des    Aveuglcs.")    ■ 


SUCH  is  the  motto  of  the  "  Blaos  " 
soap  factory,  whose  name  is  made 
up  of  the  initials  of  "  Bhnden 
Arbeit  Olten  Suisse." 
That  work  is  the  hght  of  the 
bhnd  is  appreciated  by  tliose  con- 
cerned with  bhnd  welfare,  and  we 
are  indebted  to  those  who  during  the  past 
hundred  and  fifty  years  have  brought  a  little 
of  that  light  to  those  deprived  of  the  light 
of  day.  Special  institutions  where  trades 
are  taught  have  rendered  and  will  continue 
to  render,  great  service  to  the  blind,  but  we 
must  recognise  to-day  that  in  the  trades 
taught  therein  even  the  most  diligent  worker 
is  rarely  able  wholly  to  support  himself,  and 
it  is  almost  always  necessary  to  supplement 
his  earnings.  And  it  is  heart-breaking  for 
such  a  man  to  know  that  he  cannot  support 
himself,  and  must  always  receive  assistance. 
It  is  encouraging,  therefore,  to  learn  of  a 
new  industry  for  the  blind  that  offers  them 
better  prospects  than  the  sheltered  work- 
shop. Since  1925  the  Nagelin  factory  at 
Basle  has  been  successfully  employing  the 
blind  in  the  manufacture  and  marketing  of 
soap.  This  factory  was  the  beginning  of  the 
enterprise,  and  a  similar  one  has  since  been 
erected  at  Olten,  with  a  branch  at  Lausanne. 
I  have  now  visited  this  branch,  and  find  that 
the  work  done  there  by  blind  and  partially 
blind  workers  requires  a  smaller  degree  of 
skill  than  is  needed  in  the  traditional  blind 
trades,  that  training  lasting  several  days  only 
is  necessary,  and  that  everything  is  arranged 
with  a  view  to  ease  and  speed  of  work,  which 
is  a  partial  explanation  of  the  possibility  of 
a  higher  wage  for  the  workers. 

Let  us  visit  together  the  chief  "  Blaos  " 
factory,  in  the  little  town  of  Olten,  which  is 
an  industrial  centre  of  some  importance,  and 
the  centre  and  meeting-place  of  many  Swiss 
concerns.  The  "  Blaos  "  soap  factory  oc- 
cupies an  old  building,  unsuitable  in  many 
ways,  a  few  minutes  from  the  station.  It  was, 
however,  thought  wise  to  begin  economically, 
but  the  concern  will  now  soon  be  transferred 
to  a  new  and  more  suitable  building.     This 


transfer  is,  indeed,  almost  an  accomplished 
fact. 

We  enter  the  ground-floor  workroom. 
Here  a  sighted  man,  Monsieur  W.,  the 
chemist,  weighs  out  the  ingredients  and  super- 
intends the  soap  which  is  in  process  of 
manufacture  in  an  enormous  cauldron,  and 
generally  directs  the  work  of  the  whole 
factory.  With  the  aid  of  a  machine,  or  of  an 
ordinary  stick,  a  blind  man  stirs  the  hot, 
liquid  soap,  which  is  then  tipped  into  low, 
flat  basins  for  cooling  and  hardening,  and 
which  takes  the  shape  of  a  square  slab, 
measuring  about  70  by  80  cm.  square  and 
8  cm.  thick.  By  means  of  a  metal  wire, 
which  rises  and  falls  like  the  knife  of  a  guil- 
lotine, and  which  is  worked  by  a  pedal,  the 
slabs  of  soap  can  be  cut  into  long  rectangular 
bars,  and  then  into  squares. 

Here  is  a  totally  blind  man  who  seems  to 
me  very  capable  ;  he  is  working  an  ingenious 
press  which  moulds  the  cubes  of  soap  into 
the  shape  of  lemons.  This  same  worker  has 
invented  an  instrument- — quite  a  simple 
affair,  but  entirely  his  own  idea- — it  being  a 
kind  of  metal  muff  through  which  the  cubes 
are  passed.  This  makes  them  a  better  shape 
and  takes  off  the  edges,  as  would  a  plane. 
So  much  for  the  manufactory. 

Going  up  to  the  second  floor,  a  blind  worker 
is  seen  wrapping  in  thin  paper  the  dainty, 
perfumed  tablets  of  soap.  Another  worker, 
90  per  cent,  blind,  does  the  packing.  Another 
totally  blind  man  feeds  the  flaker  with  pieces 
of  soap  which  the  machine  transforms  into 
the  thin,  light  flakes  used  for  washing  clothes. 
These  flakes  fall  into  a  receptacle  which,  as 
soon  as  it  is  full,  is  replaced  by  an  empty  one. 
Cardboard  containers,  holding  one  or  more 
kilos  of  flakes  or  lye  powder,  are  deftly 
filled,  closed,  fastened,  labelled  and  placed  in 
order  on  shelves  by  the  hands  of  a  worker 
with  a  little  sight. 

We  finally  notice  a  press  for  printing  the 
trade  mark  on  the  bars  and  tablets  of  soap, 
work  also  executed  by  the  blind,  and  we 
have  now  gained  a  fairly  complete  idea  of  the 
possibilities  of  employing  the  blind  in  the 
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"  Blaos  "  soap  factory.  Those  employed 
there  work  48  hours  a  week,  earn  not  less 
than  I  franc  an  hour,  and  have  Saturday 
afternoons  free. 

We  now  enter  the  office  ;  here  there  are 
naturally  more  blind  workers.  I  put  several 
questions :  "Are  yourworkers  able  to  increase 
their  earnings  a  little  ?  "  — ■  "  Certainly. 
We  keep  a  record  of  their  output."  "  Are 
they  insured  ?  "  —  "  Most  certainly  ;  we 
come  under  the  factory  law  and  the  federal 
law  of  compulsory  insurance."  "  Are  the 
blind  therefore  accepted  in  insurance  against 
accidents  ?  "  —  "  Why  not  ?  It  has  even 
been  said  that,  proportionally,  there  are 
fewer  accidents  among  our  blind  than  among 
the  sighted ;  it  should  be  said  that  our 
machines  are  all  constructed  with  care  and 
fitted  with  special  protectors."  I  have 
always  understood  that  the  great  obstacle 
against  the  employment  of  the  blind  in  in- 
dustry generally  was  precisely  this  question 
of  insurance.  I  am  gratified  to  know  that  at 
last  the  blind  can  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  our  national  insurance  ;  this  is  an 
important  humanitarian  advance  that  must 
be  made  known  to  the  general  public  ;  here 
is  another  new  conquest — a  conquest  of 
social  justice. 

"  Is  there  always  enough  work  ?  "  —  "  Up 
to  the  present,  yes,  thanks  to  our  represen- 
tatives,  many  of  whom  are  blind."      "  Do 


these  latter  send  in  an  equal  or  greater 
number  of  orders  than  the  sighted  travel- 
lers ?  "  — •  "  Generally  they  do  a  litttle  less." 
"  Blindness  is  not  therefore  always  suf- 
ficient advertisement  ?  "  —  "  People  soon 
get  used  to  a  blind  caller  and  do  not  patronise 
him  a  second  or  third  time  unless  they  have 
been  completely  satisfied.  The  best  adver- 
tisement is  in  the  quality  of  the  goods  to  be 
sold.  Our  industry  is  open  to  hardworking 
blind  and  partially  blind  persons  ;  it  is  for 
them  to  profit  by  it,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
to  develop  it  to  suit  their  interests." 
"  Are  there  any  other  soap  factories  employ- 
ing the  blind  ?  "  —  "  There  are  about  forty 
soap  factories  in  Switzerland,  and  three  only, 
of  which  two  are  in  Basle,  employ  the  blind." 
Delighted  with  my  visit,  I  thanked  the 
directors  of  the  establishment  who,  by  their 
kindness,  had  made  my  visit  so  pleasant,  and 
who  seemed  to  be  regarded  by  their  blind 
workers  not  as  distant  employers,  but 
rather  as  real  friends  and  companions  in 
employment.  I  was  pleased  ^to  find  at  the 
"  Blaos  "  concern  a  spirit  of  content,  desire 
to  work,  and  friendly  and  painstaking  col- 
laboration, which  is  certainly  not  the  least 
contributory  cause  of  its  success.  It  gave 
me  the  impression  of  being  a  family  enter- 
prise, in  the  spirit  of  "  one  for  all  and  all 
for  one." 

P.  K. 


TELEPHONY 

An  Occupation  for  the  Blind. 

By  TERESA  LAVERTY. 


IT  would  appear  that,  prevalent  in  the 
minds  of  many  people,  there  is  an 
impression  that  a  telephone  switch- 
board must  first  be  equipped  with 
special  devices,  and  that  almost  in- 
surmountable difficulties  must  be 
overcome  in  order  that  it  may  be 
successfully  worked  by  a  blind  operator. 
The  high  standard  of  efficiency  at  present 
maintained  by  so  large  a  number  of  blind 
telephonists  employed  throughout  the 
country — on  boards  that  are  not  in  any 
way  adapted — is  sufficient  to  show  that  this 
is  an  entirely  mistaken  idea.  There  are  no 
difficulties  that  cannot  easily  be  mastered, 
and  the  non-sighted  operator  can,  therefore. 


confidently  take  his  stand  with  his  sighted 
colleague. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
"  Automatic "  system  (by  which  method 
desired  numbers  are  dialled  and  calls  com- 
pleted without  the  aid  of  an  exchange 
operator)  will  be  universally  adopted.  There 
are  already  many  blind  people  established  in 
busy  commercial  firms,  and  in  government 
and  municipal  offices,  on  boards  of  this  type. 

It  is,  however,  essential  that  the  blind  tele- 
phone operator  should  possess  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Braille  and  some  knowledge  of 
shorthand  and  typewriting  to  enable  him  to  re- 
cord required  numbers  and,  when  necessary,  to 
transcribe  telegrams  and  messages  which  need 
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to  be  handed  inwriting  to  theperson  concerned. 

The  deft  finger  and  the  acute  ear  of  the 
bhnd  man  are  brought  into  play  with  re- 
markable accuracy  in  switchboard  operating. 
He  promptly  hears  the  click  of  the  dropped 
indicator  and,  running  his  fingers  swiftly 
across  the  several  rows  of  "  Dolls'  Eyes  " 
(indicators)  he  at  once  locates  the  position 
of  the  extension  calling,  and  in  a  flash  he  has 
inserted  a  plug  into  the  corresponding 
"  Jack,"  taken  the  number  — simultaneously 
noting  it  on  his  shorthand  machine — and,  if 
his  exchange  lines  be  not  already  fully  oc- 
cupied, has  either  dialled  out  the  call  or 
passed  it  to  his  exchange  operator. 

"  But,  I  have  not  time  to  look  up  all  my 
own  numbers,  and  how  can  a  blind  operator 
■ — who  obviously  has  no  direct  access  to  a 
telephone  directory — do  this  for  me  ?  " 
This  is  a  problem  which,  very  naturally, 
presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  business 
man  who,  while  entertaining  a  sympathetic 
disposition  to  engage  a  blind  operator  on  his 
busy  switchboard,  deterred  by  this  seeming 
obstacle,  will  tell  us  :  "  I  simply  take  up  my 
receiver  and  say,  '  Mr.  Dunn  '  of  Dunn  and 
Dunwell,  please, 'or '  Will  you  get  a  call  through 
to  our  Paris  office  at  2.30  ? '  "  A  few  moments' 
conversation  with  an  experienced  operator 
will  suffice  to  reassure  him.  It  is  observed 
that  the  more  frequently  recurring  calls  are 
invariably  asked  for  in  this  manner,  but  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  on 
the  first  occasion,  the  caller  would  refuse  to 
supply  also  the  telephone  number.  This, 
once  obtained,  the  operator  would  take 
steps  to  include  in  the  "  Braille  Directory  " 
which  he  himself  compiles.  In  a  very  short 
space  of  time  these  details  become  so  famihar 
to  the  operator  that  reference  to  his  direc- 
tory is  seldom  imposed. 

The  alert  and  brisk,  though  always  courte- 
ous manner,  the  clear  articulation  of  the  voice 
and  an  unbounded  supply  of  discretion  and 
patience  are  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  good 
operator  and  to  inspire  confidence.  These 
surely  are  characteristics  which,  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  handicap,  are  more  parti- 
cularly pronounced  in  the  blind.  From  these 
observations,  then,  it  will  be  seen  that  tele- 
phony is  undoubtedly  a  most  suitable  occu- 
pation for  the  blind.  Why  not  explore  this 
channel  of  employment  more  widely,  and 
persuade  the  pubhc  to  give  us  "  a  try-out  " 
with  an  imbiased  mind  ? 


RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

A  Great  Jewish  Educationist 

Henry  Leipziger,  by  Ruth  Frankel  (Messrs. 
Macmillan,  los.  net),  is  the  story  of  the  life 
of  a  great  Jewish  educationist  in  New  York. 
His  claim  to  remembrance  lies  in  his  fine 
work  as  organiser  of  free  evening  lectures  to 
working  men  and  women.  They  began  in  a 
very  unpretentious  way  in  1888,  but  Leip- 
ziger, by  his  enthusiasm  and  devotion  to 
education,  succeeded  in  arousing  the  interest 
of  men  of  letters  and  science  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  who  gave  their  services  as  lec- 
turers free  or  for  a  nominal  charge.  By  1905, 
the  peak  year,  a  million  and  a  quarter  people 
were  in  attendance  at  the  lectures,  and 
although  from  that  time  numbers  somewhat 
declined,  the  attendances  continued  well 
over  a  million  till  1915,  when  grants  from 
Government  sources  were  seriously  curtailed. 
Leipziger  died  in  1917,  but  though  he  had 
seen  the  decline  of  the  work  to  which  he  had 
given  his  life,  he  was  too  wise  to  admit 
failure  :  "  I  feel  no  doubt,"  he  wrote  in  1916, 
"  that  the  work  accomplished  by  its  more 
than  25  years  of  existence  will  never  die  .  .  . 
the  wider  use  of  the  school,  extensive  and  in- 
tensive, has  become  part  of  the  creed  of 
modern  American  education." 

Welfare    of     the     Blind    (Contributions) 
Scheme,  1933. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  (Contributions)  Scheme,  1933, 
dealing  with  the  payment  of  contributions 
by  councils  of  counties  and  county  boroughs 
to  voluntary  associations  providing  services 
for  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  Circular  1306,  which  states  that 
while  the  new  scheme  follows  the  same  general 
lines  as  the  corresponding  scheme  for  the 
first  fixed  grant  period,  some  alterations  have 
been  made  in  the  governing  provisions. 

Of  these  the  most  important  is  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  Minister  of  Health  will  no  longer 
be  required  to  a  reduction  of  a  contribution 
specified  in  the  First  Schedule,  if  such  an 
alteration  is  made  by  agreement  between  a 
Local  Authority  and  an  association,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  reduction  or  alteration  in  the 
services    provided,    though   if    any   dispute 
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arises  with  regard  to  such  reduction  or  change, 
the  Minister  must  be  appealed  to.  It  is 
made  a  condition  of  the  payment  of  a  contri- 
bution under  the  First  and  Second  Schedules 
that  the  associations  concerned  shall  furnish 
the  Minister  with  copies  of  the  Annual 
Reports  and  statements  of  accovmts,  with 
copies  of  auditors'  certificates. 

Circular  1306  sets  out  the  Workshop  and 
Trading  Account  form  to  be  used  in  future  in 
substitution  for  that  given  in  Circular  262, 
and  it  is  explained  that  the  form  has  been 
drawn  up  after  consultation  with  the  Associ- 
ation of  Workshops  ;  it  is  set  out  in  such  a 
way  that  its  examination  by  the  Council 
should  enable  them  to  ascertain  the  strong 
and  weak  points  of  the  administration  of  the 
association  concerned,  and  make  suggestions 
for  improvement. 

The  action  of  some  voluntary  agencies  in 
publishing  their  accounts  in  a  form  different 
from  that  prescribed  for  their  submission  to 
the  Local  Authority  is  deprecated  in  the 
Circular,  and  the  Minister  urges  that  in 
future  all  voluntary  associations  shall  print 
and  publish  accounts  in  the  prescribed  form. 

"  The  Dark  Places  of  Education." 

"  This  book  is  written  by  a  Swiss,  but  it 
might  have  been  written  by  an  English- 
man .  .  .  Make  no  mistake  about  it  ;  the 
dark  places  here  described  do  not  exist 
merely  in  a  far-off  land  :  they  are  here  in  the 
schools  axid  homes  of  England — here  in  the 
same  number,  of  the  same  kind  and  with 
the  same  degree  of  darkness."  Thus  writes 
Dr.  P.  B.  Ballard,  in  his  Foreword  to  The 
Dark  Places  of  Education,  by  Dr.  Willi 
Schohaus,  translated  by  Mary  Chadwick 
(Allen  &  Unwin,  12/6).  This  volume  is  the 
outcome  of  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the 
editor  of  an  educational  journal  in  northern 
Switzerland  to  his  readers  asking,  "  From 
what  did  you  suffer  most  at  school  ?  "  There 
were  two  immediate  results  :  four  hundred 
teachers  cancelled  their  subscriptions  to  the 
journal  ;  and  there  was  a  vigorous  response 
from  the  general  public.  Dr.  Schohaus,  the 
director  of  the  training  college  at  Kreuzling, 
has  selected  78  of  these  replies,  has  tabulated 
them,  and  has  drawn  inferences  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  value  to  all  interested  in  education . 

This  volume  is  complementary  to  the  many 
works  that  have  appeared  on  the  psychology 
of  the  young  and  adolescent  and    on    the 


theory  of  education.  Whereas  these,  gener- 
ally speaking,  deal  with  the  problem  objec- 
tively, that  is  to  say,  they  deal  with  pheno- 
mena from  the  point  of  view  of  the  observer, 
Dr.  Schohaus  presents  us  with  a  mass  of 
subjective  material.  This  should  not  only 
furnish  a  test  of  the  validity  of  our  theories 
of  education,  but  should  clothe  them  with 
human  interest.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
instances  chosen  by  the  author  are  excep- 
tional. We  may  disagree  with  Dr.  Ballard 
and  thank  God  that  we  are  not  as  other  men. 
Nevertheless,  the  inquiry  compels  the  con- 
clusion that,  when  dealing  with  the  yovmg, 
parents  and  teachers  should  constantly 
endeavour  to  assess  also  the  subtler  and  less 
obvious  consequences  of  their  actions  on  their 
minds.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
mature  to  recapture  the  psychological  re- 
actions of  childhood  ;  it  is  very  difficult  for 
them  to  put  themselves  in  the  position  of 
their  young  charges.  Yet  a  determined  and 
sustained  attempt  to  do  so  is  essential  if 
serious  injury  is  to  be  avoided — at  least,  in 
the  more  sensitive.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  when  the  young  in  question  are  blind 
and  the  mature  sighted.  For  the  gulf  to  be 
bridged  is  not  only  wider  but  is  one  which  has 
not  been  previously  traversed  ;  it  can,  there- 
fore, offer  no  landmarks,  however  vague. 

Teachers  in  particular  should  find  this 
work  stimulating. 

Girl  Guides. 

The  Extension  Book  (Girl  Guides  Associ- 
ation, 17-19,  Buckingham  Palace  Road, 
London,  price  1/6)  is  an  attractive  and  well- 
illustrated  handbook,  describing  the  work 
done  to  bring  those  who  are  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped  into  touch  with  the 
Girl  Guide  movement.  It  is  written  to 
attract  workers  willing  to  act  as  "  Guiders," 
and  the  Editor's  Preface  indicates  the  type  of 
worker  for  whom  they  seek  :  "  We  need  the 
Guider  with  an  understanding  heart  and  a 
very  practical  mind,  who  will  make  as  little 
difference  as  possible  (at  any  rate  on  the  sur- 
face) between  the  handicapped  Guides  and 
the  others,  for  all  are  equal  in  the  things  of 
the  spirit." 

The  Preface  acknowledges  indebtedness  to 
Miss  Jean  Robinson,  and  those  who  read  the 
admirable  sections  devoted  to  the  Guide 
movement  among  the  blind  will  guess  that 
at  least  a  good  part  of  it  comes  from  her  pen. 
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The  writer  describes  with  much  insight  the 
special  problems  that  blindness  brings,  and 
shows  how  the  blind  Guides  and  Rangers  are 
helped  in  the  comradeship  of  Guiding  to  solve 
them,  how  it  widens  the  horizon  of  those  that 
take  part  in  it,  bringing  them  into  friendly 
contact   with    each    other   and   with    fellow 


Guides  who  can  see,  and  strengthening  their 
initiative  and  independence.  A  note  is  also 
given  on  the  Post  Guide  movement,  which 
brings  some  of  the  joys  of  communal  life  to 
those  who  are  living  in  their  own  homes  or  in 
institutions  where  no  company  of  Guides 
exists. 


THE  BRAILLE  READING  COMPETITION. 

By  A  COMPETITOR. 


N  the  morning  of  April  ist, 
57  blind  candidates  met  at 
the  National  Library  for 
the  Blind,  Westminster,  to 
take  part  in  the  Twelfth 
Meeting  of  the  E.  W. 
Austin  Memorial  Reading 
Competition.  Some  had  travelled  a  great 
distance,  and  places  so  far  apart  as  Carlisle, 
Bristol  and  Swansea  were  represented. 

As  the  six  judges  were  busy  with  the  pre- 
liminaries, merry  conversation  could  be 
heard  from  one  end  of  the  building  to  the 
other  ;  we  were  all  busy  cementing  old  friend- 
ships and  making  new  ones.  Standard 
English  Braille  was  being  discussed  freely,  but 
most  people  thought  that  we  shall  get  used 
to  it  in  time.  "We  were  all  delighted  that 
Lord  Blanesburgh  had  presented  a  second 
Cup,  so  that  those  who  had  already  won 
the  original  Cup,  presented  to  the  winner  of 
the  "  A  "  competition,  now  had  the  chance 
of  winning  another  in  the  "  Open  "  com- 
petition. 

At  the  end  of  the  morning  session,  Mr. 
Rowley  announced  the  names  of  the  winners, 
and  told  us  that  only  two  in  Classes  A  and  B 
would  be  reading  in  the  afternoon,  since 
there  were  besides  three  classes  for  children. 
Miss  Gulick,  another  of  the  judges,  added 
a  few  words  of  helpful  criticism,  and  so  we 
were  free  for  lunch. 

Lord  Blanesburgh,  who  took  the  Chair  in 
the  afternoon,  addressed  a  crowded  hall. 
In  a  short  but  happy  speech  he  welcomed 
those  who  were  present,  and  went  on  to 
emphasise  the  importance  of  the  Library, 
and  told  the  sighted  world  what  we  owe 
to  Miss  Prince  and  her  staff. 

First  came  the  "  B  "  competition,  in 
which  Mr.  Bastin  was  placed  first,  and 
Mr.  Norman  Hill  second  ;  the  passages  were 
taken  from  "  Margaret  Ogilvy,"  by  Barrie, 
and  "  Aladdin,"  by  Lowell.     Next  came  the 


"  A  "  competition  for  the  original  "  Blanes- 
burgh "  Cup,  and  the  competitors  were 
Miss  Hazel  Winter,  who  was  placed  first, 
and  Mr.  Ringwood,  who  gained  second 
prize.  We  offer  our  hearty  congratulations 
to  Miss  Hazel  Winter,  who  this  year  ap- 
peared at  the  Reading  Competition  for  the 
first  time. 

Next  came  the  "  Open  "  competition, 
and  the  winner  was  again  a  lady :  Miss 
Green,  who,  some  years  ago,  carried  off  the 
original  cup,  and  had  also  won  a  medal 
contest,  for  winners  of  previous  competitions  ; 
she  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her  excellent 
rendering  of  the  passage  from  Boswell's 
"  Johnson."  The  second  prize  in  this  class 
was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  A.  Lloyd,  the  third 
to  Mr.  Sharp  and  the  fourth  to  Miss  Boag,  of 
Carlisle. 

Then  came  the  children.  Three  had  been 
chosen  to  read  in  the  Senior- Junior  Class  ; 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Jean  Hall 
(Royal  Normal  College),  the  second  -to 
Dorothy  Poor  and  the  third  to  Joan  Driver, 
both  of  whom  represented  Elm  Court  L.C.C. 
School.  They  read  a  passage  from  "  Ma- 
caulay,"  by  Arthur  Bryant,  and  a  poem 
entitled  "  The  Piper,"  by  Chalmers.  There 
were  two  runners-up  in  this  class. 

There  were  two  readers  in  the  Mid-Jrmior 
Class  ;  the  first  prize  went  to  Kenneth 
Wycherley,  of  the  East  London  School,  and 
the  second  to  Jessie  Thompson,  from  Swiss 
Cottage  School.  They  read  from  "  My 
Friend  Toto,"  by  Cherry  Kearton,  and 
"  Duck's  Ditty,"  by  Kenneth  Grahame. 
Kenneth  Wycherley  was  singled  out  for 
especial  praise  by  the  judges  ;  he  is  a  promis- 
ing reader. 

The  competition  for  children  under  nine 
years  of  age  was  won  by  Muriel  Easter 
(Royal  Normal  College),  and  Sydney  Bryant 
(Swiss  Cottage  School)  gained  the  second 
prize. 
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There  were  three  judges  :  the  Very  Re- 
verend the  Dean  of  "Winchester,  Mr.  Qifford 
Bax  and  Miss  Guhck.  The  Dean  of  Win- 
chester announced  the  awards,  adding  a 
few  words  of  helpful  criticism.  Among 
those  singled  out  for  special  praise  was 
Miss  Hazel  Winter  ;  she  is  an  exceptional 
reader,  and  knows  how  to  use  a  beautiful 
voice  to  advantage. 

Sir  Frederick  Thomson  then  presented  the 
prizes  with  a  cheery  word  and  a  handshake 
for  each  winner. 

It  was  to  be  regretted  that  time  did  not 
allow  all  the  prize-winners  to  read  at  the 
afternoon  meeting.  The  task  of  the  judges 
seems  to  be  growing  more  difficult  each  year, 
as  the  standard  becomes  higher. 

A  Vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the 
Judges  and  all  those  who  had  helped  to 
make  the  afternoon  such  a  success  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Sharp.  This  was  seconded 
by  the  Rev.  A.  Lloyd,  and  so  the  meeting 
was  at  an  end. 

Two  things  there  are  which  must  be  said. 
First,  with  regard  to  the  reading  ;  one 
noticed  that  nearly  all  the  competitors 
stumbled  slightly  at  the  turn-over  of  the 
page,  otherwise  the  reading  was  excellent. 

Our  thanks  to  Miss  Prince  and  her  staff, 
regular  though  it  be,  is,  nevertheless,  sincere. 
The  organisation  was  wonderful,  and  with 
the  excellent  carrying-out  of  the  programme, 
there  was  the  spirit  which  means  so 
much. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Dramatic  Society. 

The  Sharrow  Grange  Dramatic  Society 
(the  members  of  which  are  blind)  gave  their 
first  performance  on  the  14th  and  i6th 
February  last,  when  the  plays  "  The  Black 
Dogs  "  (Ibbotson)  and  "  The  Dear  De- 
parted "  (Houghton)  were  presented  by 
them.  The  players  had  their  parts  tran- 
scribed into  Braille,  and  all  rehearsals  were 
held  on  the  stage  with  the  necessary  pro- 
perties in  position. 

"  Last  night  was  a  revelation,"  said  the 
Sheffield  Telegraph  reporter.  "  There  was  no 
blundering  ;  the  players  never  missed  a  cue  ; 
there  was  not  a  false  move ;  nobody  stumbled 


even  in  the  most  complicated  movements, 
yet  all  the  players  were  totally  blind  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  who  can  distinguish 
light." 

The  plays  were  given  to  an  audience  of 
blind  people  on  the  14th,  admission  being 
free,  and  on  the  i6th  to  a  mixed  audience  of 
blind  and  sighted  people  who  had  paid  for 
admission.  On  both  nights  the  hall  was 
quite  full,  and  the  players  had  a  most  en- 
thusiastic reception. 

The  Sharrow  Grange  Brass  Band  of  blind 
players  gave  selections  of  music  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  plays. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Miss  Anne  Mar^den, 
L.R.A.M.,  L.G.S.M.,  who  produced  the  plays 
and  had  trained  the  blind  performers. 

"  A  Remarkable  Document." 

A  tribute  by  Mr.  Thomas  Owen,  Inspector 
of  the  Welsh  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  to  a  blind  student  was  a  feature 
of  the  last  lecture  of  the  winter  session  at  a 
week-end  extra-mural  class  at  Aberdovey. 

"  I  have  received  a  remarkable  document," 
said  Mr.  Owen.  "  It  was  written  and  handed 
in  by  one  of  your  number,  a  blind  man.  I 
refer  to  Mr.  Hugh  Jones,  and  I  here  and  now 
wish  to  say  that  I  will  take  off  my  hat  to  Mr. 
Jones.  I  have  never  in  my  experience  seen 
a  document  like  this,  written  despite  the 
terrible  handicap  of  complete  blindness.  It 
is  an  essay  constituting  a  survey  of  a  recent 
lecture  delivered  here.  It  is  wonderful,  and 
I  shall  specially  mention  it  in  my  report." 

Mr.  Hugh  Jones  lives  alone  in  Coperhill 
Street,  Aberdovey.  He  has  been  a  regular 
attender  of  the  week-end  lectures. 

A  Good  Appointment. 

Mr.  Thomas  Duncan,  blinded  at  the  Dar- 
danelles when  he  was  16,  has  been  appointed 
telephone  switch-board  operator  at  the  new 
Hull  Electricity  Showrooms. 

A  Cat's  Vocabulary. 

According  to  a  writer  in  the  Birmingham 
Post,  a  blind  author,  Mr.  Marvin  Clark,  is  the 
first  to  make  a  vocabulary  of  the  cat  lan- 
guage. It  consists  of  seventeen  words  "  that 
often  occur  in  the  conversation  which  cats 
struggle  to  carry  on  with  members  of  the 
household  "  —  to  quote  from  "  The  Genius  of 
the  Hearth,"  an  anthology  published  at  the 
end  of  last  year.  This  is  only  a  beginning. 
Mr.  Clark,  or  some  other  patient  student,  may 
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yet  compile  a  complete  cat  dictionary.  Mean- 
time, to  know  that  "  aclio  means  food  ;  lao, 
milk  ;  parriere,  open  ;  aliloo,  water ;  bl, 
meat  ;  ptleehl,  mouse  meat  ;  hleeme-he,  cooked 
meat  ;  pad,  food  ;  ho,  head  ;  pro,  nail  or  claw  ; 
tut,  limb  ;  papoo,  body  ;  oolie,  for  ;  mi-ouw, 
beware  ;  hurrieu,  satisfaction  or  content  ; 
-yiaou,  extermination  ;  mi-youw,  here  " — to 
know  this  may  be  useful  to  the  well-meaning, 
but  dull,  human.  The  writer  admits  that 
his  untrained  ear  has  never  caught  the  words 
pad  or  tut,  but  he  recognises  the  word  for 
"  extermination  "  quite  readily. 

Blind  Boy  Musicians. 

When  Cyril  Marris  was  led  to  the  grand 
piano  at  the  concert  of  the  Yorkshire  School 
for  the  Blind  last  month  he  looked  a  diminu- 
tive little  figure  beside  the  great  instrument. 
His  feet  seemed  a  very  long  way  from  the 
pedals.  But  he  revealed  a  strange  mastery 
over  the  keyboard  for  his  years,  and  his 
touch  had  a  quality  usually  associated  with 
pianists  of  more  mature  years.     He  played 


Kretzlin's  "  The  Children's  Party."  He 
was  roundly  applauded,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  he  would  play  again.  But  off  he  went 
to  bed,  for  as  5'et  Cyril  Marris  is  only  eight 
years  old. 

Roy  Bannister,  aged  eleven,  delighted  the 
packed  hall  with  an  organ  solo,  Bonheur's 
"  Ave  Maria,"  and  he  again  displayed  his 
ability  in  a  piano  duet  with  Douglas  Fen- 
wick,  whose  age  is  also  eleven. 

Prize  Essayist. 

A  blind  boy's  perseverance  was  rewarded 
at  the  Glamorgan  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Bridgend  on  Monday,  when  Sir  William 
Jenkins,  M.P.,  presented  him  with  the  prize 
he  won  in  the  Western  Mail  and  South  Wales 
News  St.  David's  Day  Essay  Competition. 
The  prize-winner  was  Eddie  Keep,  Merthyr- 
Road,  Hirwaun,  a  pupil  at  the  school,  who 
has  previously  won  three  prizes  for  tran- 
scriptions into  Braille  at  the  National  Eistedd- 
fod. This,  however,  was  his  first  prize  for 
an  original  work. 


UNION     OF     COUNTIES     ASSOCIATIONS 


Midland  Counties  Association     for   the 
Blind. 

I  HE  Staffordshire  Associa- 
tion for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  held  their  Annual  Ex- 
hibition of  Bulbs  grown  by 
blind  competitors  on  Tues- 
day, 14th  March. 

The  Exhibition,  which  was 
the  third  of  its  kind,  was  held  in  the  Borough 
Hall,  Stafford,  and  the  exhibits,  set  out  on 
five  long  tables,  exhaled  the  breath  of  Spring 
and  made  a  delightful  display  of  bright  and 
delicate  colours.  Daffodils,  hyacinths  and 
tulips,  zealously  tended  and  anxiously 
watched  by  the  blind  growers,  were  judged 
by  the  County  Horticultural  Superintendent, 
Mr.  J.  Stoney,  F.R.H.S.,  whose  kindly  help 
and  advice  have  every  year  been  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  competitors. 

The  Exhibition  has  grown  in  size  and  im- 
portance since  its  inauguration  three  years 
ago  ;  at  the  first  show  there  was  a  prize- 
giving,  tea  and  concert,  but  on  the  14th 
March  a  Challenge  Shield,  the  gift  of  the 
Countess  of  Harrowby,  to  be  competed  for 


among  the  six  social  centres  in  Stafford- 
shire, was  awarded  for  the  first  time,  and 
presented  to  the  representative  of  the  win- 
ning Centre  by  the  Countess  of  Harrowby 
herself. 

The  weather  was  ideal,  with  bright  sun- 
shine and  mild  air,  and  both  bulbs  and 
growers  arrived  at  the  Hall  without  mishap, 
the  latter  in  the  mood  to  rejoice  in  their  own. 
luck  ortheirneighbours',  for  a  special  feature 
of  the  Show  was  the  interest  each  grower 
took,  not  only  in  his  own  exhibit,  but  in  that 
of  his  neighbour.  "  Next  year "  the  in- 
terest and  competition  will  be  keener  still 
and  the  "  team  spirit  "  fostered  and  en- 
couraged by  the  desire  of  each  grower  to 
secure  the  Challenge  Shield  for  the  Social 
Centre  to  which  he  or  she  belongs. 

Not  only  has  the  Exhibition  risen  to  a 
Challenge  Shield,  but  the  early  days  of 
bulbs  grown  in  jam  jars  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  fine  array  of  bowls  and  flower 
pots,  and  to  the  uninitiated  every  bloom 
looked  fine  enough  to  win  a  prize. 

Of  the  six  Social  Centres  in  the  county, 
Leek,     the    smallest     and    youngest,     was 
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awarded  the  Shield,  which  went  to  the  Centre 
scoring  the  greatest  percentage  of  possible 
points  in  the  Exhibition,  and  a  number  of 
prizes  were  won  individually  by  successful 
growers  of  Narcissi,  of  "  Lady  Derby," 
"  Electra  "  and  "  Innocence  "  hyacinths, 
and  of  "  Prince  of  Austria,"  "  Murillo  "  and 
"  Golden  Prince  "  tulips. 

A  great  deal  of  organisation  behind  the 
scenes  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  after- 
noon. In  addition  to  local  'buses  which 
served  local  needs,  six  char-a-bancs  were 
chartered  to  bring  the  blind  competitors  and 
their  friends  into  Stafford  from  outlying 
parts  of  the  county,  and  as  many  detours 
had  to  be  made  in  order  to  pick  people  up 
as  near  to  their  homes  as  possible,  there  must 
have  been  a  number  who  travelled  over  a 
hundred  miles  on  their  journey  to  and  from 
the  Exhibition,  so  that  an  "  outing  "  was 
added  to  the  excitements  of  the  day. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  direct  out- 
come of  the  Exhibition  is  the  expressed  de- 
sire of  a  number  of  blind  people  to  learn  to 
cultivate  their  gardens.  This  is  being  made 
possible  by  their  inclusion  in  the  Local 
Authority's  Scheme  for  supplying  seeds  and 
tools,  at  a  nominal  cost,  to  the  unemployed. 
Already  some  keen  spirits  are  at  work  on 
their  gardens,  and  again  help  from  Mr. 
Stoney  is  forthcoming. 

As  from  a  small  brown  bulb  there  grows  a 
fine  and  healthy  blossom, 
so  from  small  beginnings 
there  has  blossomed  a 
goodly  crop  of  profitable 
pleasure.  That  the  in- 
door employment  of  bulb 
growing  should  lead  to 
the  outdoor  employment 
of  garden  cultivation  is 
the  best  justification,  if 
such  is  needed,  for  the 
experiment  begun  by  the 
Staffordshire  Association 
three  years  ago. 

A  Mannequin  Parade 
was  held  at  the  Birming- 
ham Royal  Institution  for 
the  Blind  on  Wednesday, 
the  15th  Februar}.',  1933. 
The  parade  occupied  two 
sessions  from  11  a.m.  to 
I,  and  from  3  to  5  p.m. 
Invitations  had  been  sent 
to    the  local    residents. 


and  a  good  number  of  people  were  present 
at  both  sessions. 

The  parade  was  made  up  entirely  of  Ladies' 
Knit-wear,  which  was  produced  at  the  In- 
stitution's workshops.  The  models  included 
jumpers,  cardigans,  jumper  suits  and  dresses. 
Members  of  the  staff  acted  as  mannequins. 

The  Institution  is  a  member  of  the  British 
Colour  Council  and  is  supplied  well  in  ad- 
vance with  the  colours  which  will  be  worn 
during  the  forthcoming  season.  The  de- 
signs were  smart  and  fashionable,  and  a 
great  deal  of  interest  was  displayed  by  the 
people  who  were  in  attendance.  A  number 
of  orders  were  received  at  the  end  of  the 
parade. 

It  is  the  second  parade  of  its  kind  which 
has  been  held  at  the  Institution — the  exr 
periment  was  first  made  last  Autumn.  The 
object  of  the  parade  was  to  advertise  the 
knit-wear  made  in  the  Blind  workshops  and 
to  encourage  the  local  people  to  use  the 
retail  shop  in  Piccadilly,  New  Street,  where 
the  garments  can  be  bought. 

North  Western  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

The  Annual  Conference  convened  by  the 
North  Western  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind  is,  b}^  kind  permission  of  His 
Worship  the  Mayor  of  Chester  (Dr.  I.  S. 
Fox),  to  be  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of 
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[Mr.  C.  Fou'he. 
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the  Town  Hall,  Chester,  on  Wednesday,  the 
loth  May,  1933,  at  3  o'clock. 

The  Mayor  has  promised  to  be  present  and 
to  welcome  the  delegates  to  the  Conference. 

The  speakers  will  be  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  of 
Bradford,  a  member  of  the  Consultative 
Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Deaf-Blind, 
who  has  promised  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
"  The  Deaf-Blind,"  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Dunkerley, 
of  Manchester,  Secretary  to  the  North- 
western Area  Council  for  Broadcast  Adult 
Education,  who  will  take  as  his  subject 
"  Wireless  Discussion  Groups."  A  discus- 
sion will  follow  each  paper. 

Applications  for  invitations  to  attend  the 
Conference  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Association,  Miss  1.  V.  Burges,  33, 
Halkyn  Road,  Chester. 

Miss  Renie  Fletcher,  of  Dukinfield,  who  is 
totally  blind  and  totally  deaf,  won  the  first 
prize  in  "  Class  C  "  in  the  Writing  Compe- 
tition held  recently  for  Braille  Copyists  con- 
nected with  the  National  Library  for  the 
Bhnd. 

Northern     Counties     Association     for     the 
Blind. 

Home  Teachers'  Conference. — The 
Superintendent  and  Committee  of  the  Leeds 
Incorporated  Institution  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  have  invited  the 
Association  to  hold  the  next  Home  Teachers' 
Conference  at  the  Leeds  Institution  on 
Thursday,  April  27th,  1933. 

Quarterly  Meeting. — The  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  was  held  in 
the  Constantine  Technical  College,  Middles- 
brough, on  Thursday,  March  23rd,  1933, 
and  there  was  a  record  attendance  of  repre- 
sentatives and  others  interested. 

His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Middlesbrough, 
Councillor  J.  Wesley  Brown,  J. P.,  Chairman 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee  of  Mid- 
dlesbrough, welcomed  the  members  of  the 
Conference.  He  referred  to  the  pioneer  work 
on  behalf  of  the  Blind  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  J. 
Burton  and  to  the  co-operation  of  the  North 
Riding  County  Council,  Durham  County 
Council  and  the  Middlesbrough  County 
Borough  Council  in  paying  off  the  heavy 
bank  overdraft,  thus  rendering  possible  a 
continuance  of  his  work  in  connection  with 
the  Cleveland  and  South  Durham  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 


The  agenda  included  the  following  items: — 

Partially  Blind  Children. 

The  suggested  amendment  of  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,   1920. 

Blindness  and  Operations, 

Certification  and  the  provision  by  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  of  a  referee  service  of  consultants. 

The  Wages  and  Conditions  of  Blind  Workers. 

The  Reports  of  the  Joint  Regional  Supervisor. 

The  need  for  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  Indepen- 
dent Blind  Welfare  organisations. 

De-certified  Trainees. 

The  Mentally  Defective  Blind.'-  :     ,    .    ■ 

The  Deaf-Blind. 

Wireless, 

Certification. 

The  chief  speakers  were  Dr.  G.  W.  N. 
Joseph,  D.P.H.,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  J.P. 
A  full  report  of  the  meeting  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  North- 
ern Counties  Association  for  the  Blind, 
274,    Deansgate,    Manchester. 

ANNOUNOMINIS 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 

5    ^i 
ORGAN— 

11.978  Handel.     Allegro,  Minuetto  and  Finale, 

from  the  ' '  Water  Music  ' '    (arr.   by 

W.  T,  Best) '.20 

11.979  Parry's     "Little      Organ      Book"- — 3, 

Carillon   (A.   Herbert  Brewer)  .  .      20 

11.980  8. — Andantino  (Harold  E.  Darke)        ..      20 

11.981  10. — Slow       Movement       (Walter      G. 

Alcock)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.982  12. — Improvisation   (Henry  G.  Ley)    ..      20 
PIANO— 

11.983  Bach.      18     Little     Preludes,      Set     i, 

Nos,    7-12        .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.984  Delibes.     Scene     et     Mazurke,     from 

"  Coppelia  "  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.985  Pizzicati,  from  "  Sylvia"  ..  ..      20 

11.986  Grovlez.     Serenade,    from    "Fancies"     2     o 

11.987  Heymann,     W.     R.     Congress    Dances 

(Selection  arr.  by  Reg.  Connelly)    .  .      20 

11.988  Pierne,    Gabriel.     March   of  the   Little 

Leaden  Soldiers  .  .  . .  ..20 

PIANOFORTE    DUET— 

11.989  Mendelssohn.     Italian  Symphony,   Op. 

90  (arr.  by  Max  Pauer) — Primo  Part     4     o 

11.990  Secondo  Part        ..    '       ..  ..  ..40 

DANCE— 

11.991  Abraham,  P.     How  do  You  do,  Mister 

Brown  ?   (from  "  Yes,  Mr.  Brown  ") 

Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.992  Gay,   N.     There's  Something  About  a 

Soldier  (from  "  Soldiers  of  the  King  ") 
Song  Fox-Trot  . .  .  .  ..20 

11.993  Halley,      B.     Roll     Along,      Kentucky 

Moon,  Song- Waltz     .  .  .  .  ..20 

11.994  Hoffmann,   A.   and   Goodhart,   A.     Fit 

as  a  Fiddle,  Song  Fox-Trot  . .  . .     20 
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SONGS—  s.  d. 

11.995  Gounod.     Valse    Song    from    "  Romeo 

and  Juliet"),  E  flat  :    6^— Ai  ..      20 

11.996  Greenhill,  Harold.     God  Give  You  Jo)^ 

A  flat :    F— pi  20 

31.997  Quilter.     Fill  a  Glass  with  Golden  \\'ine, 

E  flat  :   E— Gi  flat 20 

11.998  Ramsay,  Harold.     Her  Name  is  Mar)-, 

G  :    D— El .'.20 

11.999  Schubert.     The  Hurdy-Gurdy  Man,    F 

minor  :    C — D^  .  .  .  .  ..20 

12.000  Whittaker,    W.    G.    (arr.    by).      Kelvin 

Grove  (Unison  with  Descants)         .  .      20 
DUETS— 

12.001  -Besly,    Maurice.     The    Second    Minuet 

(Medium  Voices)         .  .  .  .  ..20 

12.002  Purcell.     Sound  the  Trumpet  (Soprano 

and  Alto  or  Baritone)  . ,       '   . .      2     o 


BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 

to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 

the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per  vol, 
5.    d. 

ESSAYS,  BELLES  LETTRES,  Etc. 

11,786  Selected  Essays,  by  Robert  Lynd. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Cloth  Boards.     G.67  .  .  ..86 

MICTION— 

11,726-11,729     Mr.    Blettsworthy   on   Rampole 
Island,   by   H.   G.   Wells.     Grade   2, 
Large     size,     Interpointed,     Paper 
Covers,  4  vols.     F.201  .  .  ..50 

FOREIGN    LANGUAGES— LATIN— 

11,866-11,868  Selections  from  Ovid,  by  C.  E. 
Freeman.  Grade  2,  Intermediate 
size,  Interpointed,  Stiff  Covers,  3 
vols.     B.147    .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •      5     3 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

11,779  Personal  Salesmanship,  by  R.  Simmat, 
M.A.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Cloth  Boards.     G.6g  .  .      8     6 


MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  following  works  have  been  published  during  the 
month  :• — 

Pev  vol. 
s.  d. 
3,391-3,394     The    Key    Above    the    Door,    by 

M.  Walsh,  4  vols.  (Limited  Edition)     9     o 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    STUDENTS'    LIBRARY. 
FEBRUARY,  1933. 

Vols. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

King  of  Rome,  by  A.  McNair  Wilson      .  .  . .        2 

Prince  Charlie,  by  Compton  Mackenzie  .  .  . .        2 

CLASSICS. 

Belcher,    H.     Short   Exercises   in    Latin    Prose 
Composition         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .        2 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Pritchard,  F.  H.     English  Extracts  and  Exer- 
cises . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

HISTORY. 

Slater,  G.     Making  of  Modern  England  .  .        5 

LAW. 

Mackintosh,    J.    (Trans,    by)  ;     Roman   Law   of 
Sale  (Digests  XVIII  a  and  XIX  a)     .  .  . .        4 


Willis,  W.     Law  of  Negotiable  Securities  (1930   Vols. 

Ed.)  3 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA. 

Adcock,     St.     J.     (Selected     by)  ;      Bookman's 
Treasury  of  Living  Poets  .  .  .  .  .  .        5 

POLITICAL   AND   SOCIAL   SCIENCE. 

Angell,  N.     Unseen  Assassins      ....  .  .        3 

THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGIONS. 

Blunt,  A.  W.  F.     Acts  of  the  Apostles  .  .  . .        5 

Narborough,  F.  D.  V.     Epistle  to  the  Hebrews       3 


NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
ADDITIONS— MARCH,  1933. 


FICTION— 

Armstrong,  A.     The  Poison  Trail 
Bagnold,  Enid.     Happy  Foreigner 
Barker,  Helen  Granville.     Come,  Julia  .  . 
Bindloss,  Harold.     Moorside  Feud 
Birmingham,  George.     Fidgets    .  . 
Buck,  Pearl.     Young  Revolutionist 
Carr,  J.  D.     Lost  Gallows 
Christie,  Agatha.     Thirteen  Problems    .  . 
*C.rofts,  F.  W.     Mystery  in  the  Channel.  . 
Dashwood,  Jane.     The  Month  of  May 
Dell,  E.  M.     By  Request 
"  Eliot,  George."     Scenes  from  Clerical  Life 
Fielding,  A.     Footsteps  that  Stopped    .  . 
Fletcher,  J.  S.     Yorkshire  Moorland  Mystery 
Frankau,  Gilbert.     Christopher  Strong 
Gibbs,  Sir  Philip.     A  Master  of  Life 

Winding  Lane     . . 
Grey,  Zane.     Arizona  Ames 
*      Sunset  Pass 
Hannay,  J.  F.  W.     Thirteenth  Floor     .  . 
Hine,  Muriel.     The  Ladder  of  Folly 
Kipling,  Rudyard.     Limits  and  Renewals 
Locke,  W.  J.     Joshua's  \'ision    .  . 
Lowndes,  Mrs.  Belloc.     Letty  Lynton   .  . 
Montgomery,  L.  M.     Emily's  Quest 
Moult,  Thomas.     Saturday  Night 
Murray,  Sinclair.     Golden  Foundling     .  . 
Norris,  Kathleen.      Young  Mother  Hubbard 
Peterson,  Margaret.     Scent  of  the  Rose 
Rhodes.  Kathlyn.     Out  of  the  Wilderness 
Rickard,  Mrs.  Victor.     Empty  Villa 
Rohmer,  Sax.     Grey  Face 
*Royde-Smith,  Naomi.     Incredible  Tale 
Sabatini,  R.     Black  Swan 
Vachell,  H.  A.     The  Actor 

Verney,  F.  E.     The  Man  with  the  Black  Patch 
Wade,  H.     No  Friendly  Drop 
Wallace,    Edgar.     When    the    Gangs    Came    to 

London    . . 
Walmesley,  I^o. 
Walsh,  Maurice. 
Wodehouse,  P.  G 

Verv  Good,  Jeeves! 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Baerlein,     Henry.     Spain  :      Yesterday     and 

To-morrow 
Bax,  Clifford.     Leonardo  Da  Vinci 
Benson,  E.  F.     As  We  Are 
Birkenhead,  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of.     Turning  Points 

in  History 
Book  for  Guide  Adventurers.     Various  Authors 
Bready,  J.  Wesley.     Dr.  Barnardo  ;    Physician, 

Pioneer,  Prophet  ;    Child  Life  Yesterday  and 

To-day 
Buchan,  John.     Sir  Walter  Scott 
Capell,    Richard.       Opera     (Benn's     Sixpenny 

Librarv) 
Day,   S.    S.,    and    Others.     The    Oxford    Group 

Movement 


Three  Fevers 
Blackcock's  Feather 
Doctor  Sallv 


Vols. 

2 
3 
4 
5 
4 
2 

4 
3 
3 

2 
6 
6 
5 
3 
7 
4 
6 

4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
2 

4 
5 
4 
4 
I 

4 
4 
4 
5 

3 
4 
5 
2 
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Fletcher,   Sir  W.   Morley.     Biology  and  State-    Vo!s. 

craft  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .        I 

Fortescue,  Hon.  Sir  J.  W.     Following  the  Drum       4 
Galsworthy.  John.     Castles  in  Spain  and  Other 

Screeds     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

Hadden,  J.  Cuthbert.     Haj^dn   .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

Hewart    of    Burv,     Lord.     Law,     Ethics    and 

Legislation  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        i 

Hindus,   Maurice.     Red   Bread    (E.   W.    Austin 

Memorial)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        5 

Huxley,    Julian.     Ants    (Benn's    Sixpenny    Li- 
brary)      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        I 

Manning,   Miss   A.     Household   of   Sir  Thomas 

More  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

Martindale,  Rev.  C.  C.     What  are  Saints  ?        .  .        2 
Maurois,  A.     Voltaire        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

fNeill,  Stephen.     Out  of  Bondage  ;    Christ  and 

The  Indian  Villager       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

*Pitt,  Francis.     Animal  Mind      .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

f  Purse,  Mary  C.     Ambassador  in  Bonds  :   Father 

William  Henry  Jackson  of  the  Mission  to  the 

Blind  of  Burma  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        I 

Ross,  Rev.  A.     Saint  Teresa  of  Lisieux  .  .  .  .        i 

Russell,     Bertrand.     Our     Knowledge     of     the 

External  World  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

Seabrook,  W.  B.     Adventures  in  Arabia  .  .        5 

fSedding,  E.  D.  Hidden  Garden  of  Prayer  . .  2 
Trevor,  Major  Tudor  F.  Forty  Years  in  Africa.  5 
Wasserman,    Jacob    (Translator,    Eric    Sutton), 

Christopher  Columbus  :    Don  Quixote  of  the 

Seas  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .        3 

*Weigall,  Arthur.  Life  and  Times  of  Akhnaton  2 
Williams,  J.     Principles  of  the  Law  of  Personal 

Property  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        8 

JUVENILE. 

Kingston,  W.  H.  G.     Golden  Grasshopper        .  .        5 
Westerman,  P.     The  Pirate  Submarine  .  .        4 

Whistler,  Charles  W.     Thane  of  Wessex  .  .        3 

FOREIGN. 

Marburg-Systematik.     German  Braille  System  : 

Part   I — Uncontracted.     Part   3 — Contracted       2 
GRADE    III. 

Mathews,      Basil.     Clash     of     World     Forces  : 

Studies     in     Nationalism,     Bolshevism     and 

Christianity         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ■        2 

MOON. 

Churchill,   Winston.     Crisis  .  .  .  .  •  .      11 

Guedalla,  Philip.     Bonnet  and  Shawl  .  .  .  .        3 

Morison,  S.  E.     An  Hour  of  American  History 

from  Columbus  to  Coolidge      .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

Morton,  H.  V.     In  Search  of  England  .  .  .  .        6 

*Stereotyped  books. 

fPresented  bv  the  Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 


SUPPLY   OF   GRAMOPHONE   RECORDS   TO   BLIND 
PERSONS. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  prepared  to 
supply  most  kinds  of  gramophone  records  to  blind 
persons  at  two-thirds  the  catalogue  price.  Orders 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Showroom,  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.i,  and  notice  will  be  sent  to  the  purchaser 
when  the  records  ordered  have  been  obtained  ;  they 
must  be  called  for  on  behalf  of  the  purchaser  at  the 
Institute's  showroom,  payment  being  made  on  delivery. 
While  the  Institute  cannot  undertake  to  supply  every 
make  of  record,  the  majority  of  well-known  makes  will 
be  available.  Great  care  should  be  taken  by  the 
purchaser  to  state  his  order  accurately,  as  no  responsi- 
bility can  be  undertaken  by  the  Institute  if  mistakes 
are  made.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  this 
concession  is  only  made  on  condition  that  the  records 
are  for  the  sole  use  of  the  blind,  and  that  it  will  be 
withdrawn  if  abused  in  any  way. 


COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

NATIONAL    DIPLOMA    FOR    BLIND    PIANOFORTE 

TUNERS. 

The  next  Examination  for  the  Diploma  will  be  held 
on  July  5th,  1933. 

Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Hon.  Registrar  of  the  College,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.i,  and  must  be  returned  not  later 
than  June  5th,  1933. 

COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  EXAMINATION,  1933. 

The  ne.xt  Examination  for  the  School  Teachers' 
Certificate  will  be  held  on  May  30th  and  31st,  1933,  at 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.3. 

Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon. 
Registrar,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  London. 
W.I,  and  must  be  returned  not  later  than  April  29th, 
1933- 

THE   FAWCETT   MEMORIAL    SCHOLARSHIP. 

Trust66s  "■ ~ 

THE    WORSHIPFUL      COMPANY      OF 
CLOTHWORKERS. 
NOTICE  IS  HERBY  GIVEN  that  the  THIRTEENTH 

ELECTION  to  this  SCHOLARSHIP  will  take  place  on 
14th  June,  1933.  Candidates  must  send  in  applica- 
tions so  as  to  reach  Clothworkers'  Hall  not  later  than 
Saturday,  22nd  April  next. 

The  Scholarship,  which  is  of  the  annual  value  of  £50, 
will  be  awarded  to  a  deserving  blind  person  or  a  person 
so  far  deprived  of  sight  as  to  need  to  use  his  or  her 
fingers  for  reading,  provided  that  his  or  her  work  is 
adjudged  to  be  of  Scholarship  standard,  and  will  be 
tenable  for  a  maximum  period  of  four  years  at  any  of 
the  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including 
Women's  Colleges  at  such  LTniversities. 

Candidates  must  be  between  the  ages  of  17  and  23 
at  the  time  of  the  election.  Forms  of  application  and 
further  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Clerk  to 
the  Clothworkers'  Company. 

Qualified  and  eligible  candidates  will  be  required  to 
attend  for  examination  at  Clothworkers'  Hall,  of  which 
due  notice  will  be  given  to  them. 

Clothworkers'  Hall,  Mincing  Lane,  London,  E.C.  3. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

BLIND  SHORTHAND  TYPISTS  at  the  NIB. 
Typing  Bureau,  224-6-S,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i, 
will  type  your  correspondence,  articles,  etc.,  at  reason- 
able charges.     Particulars  on  request. 

■WANTED,  by  Chester  Society  for  the  Home  Teaching 
of  the  Blind,  sighted  lady  Home  Teacher  for  Wirral 
district.  Commencing  salary,  £2 — £2.  los.,  according 
to  experience.  Apply  by  letter  in  first  instance,  to 
Organising  Secretary,  13A,  Lower  Bridge  Street, 
Chester. 

SHOWCARDS. 

A  "Massceley  "  Showcard  machine  has  been  installed 
at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  give  employ- 
ment to  a  blind  person,  and  to  provide  at  a  low  cost 
showcards  of  commercial  standard  to  assist  the  sale 
of  blind-made  goods  throughout  the  country.  It  has 
been  agreed  to  supply  its  product  only  to  agencies 
working  for  the  blind. 

A  Price  List  and  a  book  of  specimen  cards  will  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postcard  addressed  to  the  Secretary- 
General,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  i. 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans),  Ltd.,  22-24,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 4. 
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THE    PROBLEM    OF    THE     DECERTIFIED 

BLIND. 

By    COUNCILLOR    J.    A.    CLYDESDALE.  ,_        .  '        '  .    ,    " 

(copyright   reserved.) 

SINCE  public  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  has  been  established  through- 
out Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  it  was 
obviously  necessary  that  that  Act  should  contain  a  definition  of  what  blindness 
really  is  so  far  as  the  Act  is  concerned.  It  could  not  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
officials  who  had  no  standard  to  guide  them  as  to  what  was  meant  by  blindness, 
although  the  definition  in  the  Act  almost  indicates  that  the  test  of  blindness  is  not 
an  ophthalmological  one  but  suggests  rather  the  application  of  common  sense. 
"  Too  blind  to  do  work  for  which  eyesight  is  required  "  does  not  mean  that  only 
doctors  can  tell  what  sight  is  necessary  for  all  kinds  of  operations  in  industry.  Undoubtedly 
some  of  the  operations  required  in  industry  are  unknown  to  many  of  the  doctors.  It  therefore 
became  evident  quite  early  that  some  more  measurable  definition  was  required,  but  unfortu- 
nately those  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  finding  it  had  still  to  leave  an  element  of  discretion 
to  be  exercised  by  the  expert  ophthalmologist  who  was  called  upon  to  grant  the  certificate  of 
blindness.  So  varied  are  the  decisions  that  in  one  case  recently  brought  to  the  writer's 
knowledge  there  had  been  five  examinations  by  different  specialists.  Two  of  them  said  the 
man  was  blind,  three  of  them  decertified  him  and  one  of  the  three  had  previously  certified 
him.  It  will  be  seen  from  a  situation  such  as  this  that  there  must  be  an  element  of  doubt 
in  all  these  border-line  certifications,  whether  they  are  declared  as  "  blind  "  or  no.  Of  course 
one  must  realise  that  a  border-line  is  necessary  and  that  the  application  of  any  standard 
would  leave  a  margin  of  uncertainty. 

The  Calamity  of  Decertification. 

Unfortunately  for  a  number  of  people  who  had  been  regarded  as  blind  and,  in  fact,  who 
believed  themselves  to  be  blind,  they  did  not  come  within  the  definition  and  the  local  autho- 
rities, who  are  responsible  for  blind  welfare,  had  no  alternative  but  to  refuse  any  further 
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responsibility  for  their  care  as  blind  persons. 
In  some  cases  they  had  been  educated  as 
blind  children,  trained  to  blind  occupations 
and  for  years  employed  in  blind  workshops. 
It  will  be  seen  immediately  that  such  people 
could  not  be  very  readily  fitted  into  the 
ordinary  life  of  a  sighted  person  in  industry 
and  had  therefore  a  handicap  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  accident  of  circumstance  for 
which  they  were  no  more  responsible  than 
their  blinded  fellows  who  had  been  certified. 
Wherever  the  fault  may  have  been  it  was  not 
Iheirs  and  the  duty  of  helping  them  in  their 
calamity  is  as  much  a  social  obligation  as 
that  of  caring  for  the  certified  blind. 

The  Magnitude. 

The  problem  of  caring  for  these  decertified 
b)lind  persons  is  not  so  formidable  as  some 
authorities  appear  to  think.  If  we  look  at 
the  last  returns  of  the  Northern  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind,  we  find  that  in  the 
year  1932-33  the  total  number  decertified  in 
the  six  Northern  Counties  (we  presume  that 
decertification  means  that  they  were  pre- 
viously certified,  or  at  least  registered  as 
"blind  persons)  is  177.  It  is  classified  in  age 
periods  as  follows  :- — 

0-5  3,  5-16  16,  16-21  ig,  21-30  30, 
30-40  II,  40-50  II,  50-60  18,  60-70  38,  and 
•over  70  31. 

It  will  be  seen  that  87  of  this  number  are 
over  the  age  of  fifty  and  19  are  below  the 
age  of  sixteen  and  19  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  twenty-one.  In  the  case  of 
the  older  people  numbers  of  them  have  been 
chargeable  to  the  Poor-Law  for  many  years, 
•others  have  been  depending  upon  means  of 
their  own  and  it  must  be  a  very  small 
number  indeed  that  have  been  employed  as 
blind    workers.     Therefore    in     this    group 


there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  large 
number  of  individuals  who  are  suffering  any 
newly  imposed  hardship  and  are  as  a  matter 
of  fact  where  they  were.  In  the  group 
below  sixteen  (19  in  all)  there  appears  to  be 
no  reason  to  worry  about  them  as  their 
decertification  took  place  early  enough  to 
prevent  their  acquiring  the  "  blind  complex." 
This  to  a  lesser  extent  is  the  case  of  the 
group  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  (19  in 
all)  who  surely  could  be  treated  as  sighted 
trainees  and  if  not  already  educated  in 
sighted  methods  this  could  also  be  attended 
to.  This  leaves  a  margin  of  52  people 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  fifty, 
a  number  of  whom  it  may  be  assumed  have 
already  acquired  the  "  blind  complex,"  but 
it  must  also  contain  a  number  of  people  who 
have  never  been  in  any  way  associated  in 
blind  industry  and  whose  only  position  in  the 
blind  world  was  to  draw  what  benefits  were 
obtainable,  and  since  they  are  not  blind  and 
are  not  too  old  to  learn  to  help  themselves, 
if  they  cannot  already  do  so,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  of  a  problem  here.  The 
only  remaining  section  that  appears  to  have 
a  reasonable  claim  for  special  consideration 
are  those  who  have  been  trained  to  work  in 
workshops  for  the  blind  as  blind  people, 
a  comparatively  small  number  indeed.  The 
retaining  of  them  in  the  blind  workshop, 
under  modified  conditions  of  employment, 
does  not  constitute  a  formidable  task  if 
there  is  any  genuine  desire  to  o\ercome  a 
problem  that  to  a  very  large  extent  is 
temporan,^  in  its  character,  and  will  in  all 
probability  almost  disappear  with  a  more 
careful  certification  of  blindness,  and  some 
adjustment  between  the  educational  standard 
for  blindness  and  the  industrial  standard  for 
blindness. 


HOME  NEWS 


Conference  of  Blind  Scout  Groups. — A  success- 
iul  Conference  of  Blind  Scout  Groups  was  held 
at  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind  on  March  nth  and  12th.  The  Conference 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Gerald  Phillips,  County 
Commissioner  for  Birmingham,  and  papers 
were  read  on  many  aspects  of  scouting,  in- 
cluding Scouting  for  the  Blind,  Co-operation 
between  Scouts  and  Guides,  Rover  Scouting, 
Post  Rovers  and  Scouts,  Games,  Co-operation 


with  local  Companies  of  seeing  Scouts,  and 
Group  Management  ;  very  valuable  discussions 
followed.  The  training  of  officers  for  special 
test  work  was  debated  at  some  length  during 
the  Conference,  and  Miss  Verral,  Secretary  for 
Blind  Guide  Companies,  gave  an  account  of 
the  week's  course  held  yearly  for  Extension 
Guiders.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  some 
such  training  should  be  provided  for  Scouters 
of  Blind  Groups,  and  Mr.  Phillips  offered  the 
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Binninghani  Association  Camping  Ground  at 
York  Wood  as  a  place  for  such  a  course  ;  it  is  a 
central  and  fully  equipped  Training  Camp,  so 
would  be  excellent  for  the  purpose. 

The  Queen  Orders  Bristol  Blind-made  Goods. 

— Bristol  Blind  Asylum  is  proud  of  having  sold 
quite  a  number  of  knitted  and  woven  goods 
to  the  Queen  this  year  ;  Her  Majesty  not  only 
bought  42  pairs  of  socks  and  stockings,  but 
also  ordered  handwoven  tea-cloths  and  dusters, 
as  well  as  other  woollen  and  woven  goods. 
Other  recent  customers  include  the  Duchess  of 
York,  and  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  who  opened 
the  exhibition  at  the  BHnd  Asylum  in  November 
last. 

Famous  Sculptor  to  Model  Bust  of  a  Blind 

Boy.— Mr.  W.  Reid  Dick,  R.A.,  the  well-known 
sculptor,  is  modelling  the  head  of  one  of  the 
pupils  at  the  school  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 
and  intends  when  the  work  is  completed  to 
present  it  to  the  school  so  that  it  may  be  sold 
to  help  the  funds.  The  bust,  which  is  to  be  in 
marble,  will  take  two  or  three  months  to 
complete. 

Amended    Scheme    for    Belfast    Blind.— The 

amended  scheme  for  the  year  ending  March, 
1934,  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in 
Belfast  has  now  come  into  operation.  Blind 
persons  will  not  be  entitled  to  quahfy  for  any  of 
the  benefits  of  the  scheme  unless  they  have  been 
resident  in  the  borough  for  three  years,  and 
intend  to  continue  such  residence.  It  provides 
for  the  education  and  training  of  blind  persons 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  50,  the  provision 
for  the  welfare  of  the  necessitous  and  unemploy- 
able, and  the  welfare  of  children  under  school 
age. 

A  Beautiful  Inscription. — The  doors  of  the 
new  extension  to  the  Liverpool  School  for  the 
Blind  were  described  in  the  November  issue 
of  the  New  Beacon,  but  the  account  we  gave 
did  not  include  the  simple  but  beautiful  inscrip- 
tion composed  for  the  occasion  by  Dr.  Brocking- 
ton,  a  member  of  the  School  Committee,  and 
engraven  upon  the  doors.     It  runs  : — 

"  Christ  heals  the  blind. 
For  who  denies 
That  in  the  mind 
Dwells  truer  sight 
And  clearer  light 
Than  in  the  eves  ?  " 

Exhibition    of   British-made    Basket-ware. — 

An|  Exhibition  of  British-made  Basket-ware 
was  held  at  the  Guildhall,  London,  on  April  20th 
and  2ist,  when  workshops  for  the  Blind  were 
well  represented.  The  Society  for  Teaching  and 
Training  the  Blind,  the  Blind  Employment 
Factory,  the  Workshops  for  the  Blind  of  Kent, 
the  London  Association  for  the  Blind,  and 
the    Association    for    Promoting    the    General 


Welfare  of  the  Blind  had  attractively  arranged 
stands,  and  a  blind  journeyman  was  at  work 
at  his  craft.  Among  the  blind  exhibits  there 
was  an  interesting  variety  of  garden  furniture, 
a  number  of  laundry  and  travelling  hampers, 
together  with  cane  and  wicker  furniture.  The 
object  of  the  Exhibition  was  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  public  the  character  and  quality 
of  British  goods  as  opposed  to  "  cheap  con- 
tinental basket-ware  produced  under  sweated 
labour  conditions." 

Three  Sketches  Presented  by  Liverpool  Blind. 

— Three  one-act  sketches  were  recently  pre- 
sented at  the  David  Lewis  Theatre,  Liverpool, 
by  members  of  the  David  Lewis  School  Centre 
for  the  Blind,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Small, 
one  of  the  Home  Teaching  staff,  together  with 
Miss  May  and  Miss  Gambling,  also  Home 
Teachers.  The  sketches  included  one  by  Mabel 
Constanduros,  and  fifteen  blind  actors  took  part. 
A  writer  in  the  Liverpool  Post  and  Mercury 
says  : — "  A  member  of  the  audience  who  had 
dropped  in  casually  would  have  had  little  clue 
to  their  disability  beyond  the  green  cord 
stretched  across  the  front  of  the  stage  so  that 
nobody  should  overstep  the  footlights  .  .  .  the 
players  acted  with  a  lively  and  whole-hearted 
enthusiasm." 

Wireless  for  the  Blind  in  Wiltshire. — A  corre- 
spondent writes  :  "  The  wireless  sets  used  by 
the  blind  in  this  county  have  proved  a  great 
blessing  to  them.  We  have  to  thank  '  The 
British  Wireless  Fund  '  for  lending  us  144  sets, 
and  the  local  wireless  experts  who  have  been 
so  kind  in  helping  to  install  them. 

"  We  issued  an  appeal  to  users  of  powerful 
sets  to  pass  on  their  high  tension  batteries  to 
the  lesser-powered  machines  used  in  most  cases 
by  the  blind,  as  there  is  usually  a  certain 
amount  of  power  which,  although  of  no  further 
use  to  the  strong  sets,  will  keep  the  weaker  sets 
going  for  a  few  weeks,  and  so  help  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  It  is  this  cost  that  makes  it 
difficult  sometimes  for  the  blind  to  benefit 
by  the  loan  of  the  sets. 

"  In  Swindon,  instead  of  lending  sets,  there  is 
what  they  call  a  relay  system,  by  which  they 
just  insert  a  plug  from  the  loudspeaker  into  a 
socket  already  prepared,  connecting  each  parti- 
cular house  by  an  aerial  to  the  main  set  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  There  are  30  blinded 
persons  who  enjoy  this  system.  They  have  no 
bother  with  batteries,  etc.,  but,  of  course,  have 
to  accept  the  same  programme  that  is  being 
broadcast  from  the  main  station. 

"  This  great  kindness  is  due  to  A.  W.  Brown, 
Esq.,  and  the  Radio  Relay  Exchange  Company, 
who  have  installed  this  radio  service  free  of  all 
cost  to  the  registered  blind  of  Swindon,  and  to 
the  local  Committee  there." 
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Companions  of  St.  Patrick  to  Provide  a  Home 
for  Blind  Men. — The  Companions  of  St.  Patrick 
at  their  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Meeting  held 
in  Dublin  on  April  8th,  decided  to  take  in  hand 
the  provision  of  a  suitable  Home  for  blind  men, 
able  to  contribute  a  small  sum  towards 
their  board  and  lodging  but  finding  it  difficult 
to  secure  accommodation  as  ordinary  lodgers 
on  account  of  their  handicap.  Mr.  Denis 
Barrett,  who  is  the  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Companions  of  St.  Patrick,  is  also  Chairman  of 
the  National  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  of  Ireland  and  at  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  National  Council's  Executive  Committee, 
held  a  few  days  later,  he  reported  this  generous 
decision.  A  resolution  thanking  the  Companions 
of  St.  Patrick  was  passed,  and  offering  them 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Council  the  fullest 
co-operation. 

St.  Dunstan's  Blind  Annual  Walking  Race. — 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Walking  Race  for  blinded 
athletes  of  St.  Dunstan's  was  held  recently  at 
North  Wembley  over  a  15-mile  circular  course  ; 
walking  conditions  were  excellent  and  the  race 
was  won  in  good  time  by  Archie  Brown,  the 
winner  now  for  the  seventh  time  in  succession. 

Flower  Paintings  by  Myopes. — Paintings  of 
flowers  which  were  the  work  of  children  from 
the  L.C.C.  Schools  for  Myopes  excited  consider- 
able interest  at  the  second  Spring  Show  of  the 
London  Gardeners'  Guild  on  April  8th.  Three 
prizes  were  awarded  to  children  from  Barnsbury 


Park    School   for   paintings   of   anemones    and 
crocuses. 

Results  of  Arthur  Pearson  Memorial  Writing 
Competition. — The  Arthur  Pearson  Memorial 
Writing  Competition  for  the  encouragement  of 
Braille  writing  was  held  recently  at  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind.  The  candidates,  who 
are  approved  copyists  of  the  Library,  were 
divided  into  four  classes,  and  were  tested  on  one 
of  the  volumes  of  work  completed  between 
October  and  December.  The  prize-winners 
were  as  follows  : — 

Class  A      .  .        I. — Mr.  Scott  (Dorset). 

2. — Miss  Guthrie  (Edinburgh). 

3. — Mrs.  Lupton  (Blackburn). 

4. — Miss  Rowley  (Staffordshire). 
Class  B       .  .        I. — Miss  Last  (London). 

2. — Miss  Gregory  (London). 

3. — Miss   Hughes    (London)    and    Miss 
Blake  (Manchester). 

4. — Mr.  Price  (Worcester). 
Class  C       .  .        I. — Miss  Fletcher  (Cheshire). 

2. — Miss  Cobb  (Surrey). 

3. — Mr.  Beasley  (Rotherham). 
Class  D      .  .        I. — Miss  Goulstone  (Weston-super- 
Mare). 

2. — Miss  Carpenter  (Southampton). 

The  standard  of  work  submitted  was  on  the 
whole  most  satisfactory,  4  candidates  gaining 
90  per  cent,  or  over,  17  gaining  80  per  cent. 
or  over,  and  none  obtaining  less  than  50  per  cent. 
As  a  result  of  the  competition,  the  Committee 
hope  to  raise  the  rate  of  pay  of  four  copyists,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  others  will  soon  qualify  for  an 
increase.  One  prize-winner  was  both  deaf  and 
blind. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


Causes  of  Blindness  in  Denmark. — An  impor- 
tant paper  on  "  Causes  of  Blindness  in  Den- 
mark "  was  recently  published  in  a  Denmark 
journal  by  Dr.  Gordon  Norrie,  who  has  been  in 
medical  charge  of  an  institute  for  the  blind  in 
Denmark  for  the  past  30  years.  True  gonorr- 
hoeal  ophthalmia,  which  was  the  cause  of  blind- 
ness in  42  children  born  between  1892  and  1906, 
was  responsible  for  only  6  cases  in  the  following 
15-year  period,  and  since  1921  Dr.  Norrie  has 
seen  only  3,  a  state  of  affairs  for  which  he  con- 
siders Crede  should  be  given  due  credit. 

Paris  Educational  Centre  for  War-Blinded. — 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic  has 
recently  opened  in  Paris  an  educational  centre 
for  war-blinded  men,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
render  services  similar  to  those  provided  by 
St.  Dunstan's.  It  has  been  found  necessary 
to  take  this  step  after  so  many  years  because 


there  are  10,000  French  ex-service  men  who, 
though  they  still  see  more  or  less  dimly,  are  in 
danger  of  losing  their  sight.  The  educational 
centre  is  being  organised  largely  through  the 
activity  of  M.  Leo  Joubert,  who  received  wounds 
which  eventually  led  to  loss  of  sight. 

An  Appeal  Against  an  Eye  Operation. — The 

Appellate  Division  Court  of  New  York  has 
received  on  appeal  a  case  where  parents  have 
refused  to  allow  an  operation  on  a  two-year- 
old  child,  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  doctors, 
essential  if  the  child's  Ufe  is  to  be  saved.  As  the 
child  appears  to  suffer  no  pain  the  parents  would 
take  no  steps,  and  the  matter  was  brought  before 
the  Children's  Court,  where  the  judge  ordered 
that  the  operation  should  be  performed.  Leave  of 
appeal  was  granted,  and  the  matter  is  therefore 
now  before  the  Appellate  Division  Court. 
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THE    ADVISORY    COMMITTEE'S 

REPORT. 


THE  tenth  Report  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Bhnd  1931-32 
(H.M.  Stationery  Office, 
price  6d.)  is,  like  all  its 
predecessors,  a  document  of 
considerable  interest  and  im- 
portance to  those  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  the  blind,  and  one  to  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  do  justice  in  a  short  review. 
The  facts  and  figures  which  it  sets  forth 
should  be  studied  in  detail  by  all  interested 
in  work  for  the  blind,  as  furnishing  autho- 
ritative statements  on  many  matters  of 
moment. 

In  the  note  of  its  contents  that  follows,  we 
have  observed  the  order  of  the  Report  itself, 
and  have  given  a  very  brief  indication  of  the 
subjects  dealt  with,  in  the  hope  that  our 
readers  will  seek  for  further  information  in 
the  pages  of  the  Report. 

Blind  Persons  Act  1920. — Development  of 
the  services  for  the  welfare  of  the  bhnd 
continues,  and  in  1932,  21,057  persons  were 
in  receipt  of  the  Blind  Old  Age  Pension  as 
against  9,107  ten  years  previously,  a  figure 
that  represents  nearly  Sy  per  cent,  of  those 
eligible  for  the  pension  from  the  standpoint 
of  age.  The  annual  cost  of  these  pensions  to 
the  Exchequer  on  March  31st,  1932,  was 
estimated  at  £525,000. 

Domicili'ary  Assistance  to  the  Necessitous 
Blind. — Forty-six  of  the  sixty-two  County 
Councils,  and  eighty-two  of  the  eighty-four 
County  Borough  Councils  have  now  made 
provision  in  their  Schemes  under  Section  2 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  for  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  necessitous  blind,  while  fifty- 
three  Councils  have  made  declarations  under 
the  Local  Government  Act,  undertaking  to 
give  domiciliary  assistance  to  the  blind 
through  the  Blind  Persons  Act  instead  of  by 
way  of  Poor  Law  relief. 

Local  Government  Act  1929. — It  is  noted 
that  the  Ministry  of  Health  at  the  time  of 
writing  the  Report  was  preparing  a  scheme 
specifying  the  amounts  payable  by  local 
authorities  to  voluntary  agencies  for  the 
blind  for  the  second  fixed  grant  period  from 
1933   to   1937,   and   that  he  had  issued   a 


circular  requesting  local  authorities  to  submit 
to  him  particulars  of  the  contributions  which 
they  proposed  should  be  included  in  the 
scheme. 

Expenditure  of  Local  Authorities. — The 
increase  of  ;;^349,488  in  the  total  net 
expenditure  by  Local  Authorities  in  1930-31 
as  compared  with  1929-30  is  explained  as 
due  for  the  most  part  to  the  institution  of 
the  block-grant  system,  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  to  the  transfer  of  the  provision  of 
domiciliary  assistance  from  the  Poor  Law  to 
the  Blind  Persons  Act. 

Supervision. — The  action  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  in  appointing  a  regional 
supervisor  to  examine  the  work  of  voluntary 
associations  and  to  make  suggestions  for  its 
improvement  is  commented  upon,  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  adoption  of  a  similar  arrange- 
ment is  being  considered  in  other  areas. 

Survey  of  Public  Health  Services. — The 
Minister  of  Health  has  arranged  for  surveys 
to  be  made  of  the  blind  welfare  services  and 
up  to  December  1932,  104  such  surveys  had 
been  carried  out  ;  while  the  Minister  is  on 
the  whole  satisfied  that  a  reasonable  standard 
of  efficiency  is  being  maintained  throughout 
the  country,  such  criticisms  as  have  been 
made  have  been  directed  in  certain  instances 
towards  securing  improvements  under  the 
heads  of  supervision,  registration  and  certifi- 
cation, maintenance  of  unemployables, 
home  teaching,  social  welfare,  incomes  of 
home  workers,  workshop  accommodation  and 
management. 

Register  of  the  Blind. — An  important  sec- 
tion of  the  Report  deals  with  registration, 
and  is  illustrated  by  the  tables  which  form 
the  appendices  to  the  Report.  The  total 
registered  blind  population  as  at  March  1932 
is  stated  to  have  been  62,079,  an  increase  of 
9,352  over  the  figures  for  1929.  Nearly 
98  per  cent,  of  the  9,352  are  in  the  age- 
groups  over  50,  while  the  age-groups  up  to 
21  show  a  fall  of  440  compared  with  1929, 
and  confirm  the  view  that  public  health  and 
school  medical  services  are  doing  valuable 
work  in  restricting  numbers  of  those  who 
become  blind  in  early  life.  This  opinion 
receives    further    confirmation    in    a    Table 
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showing  in  age  periods  the  percentage  dis- 
tribution of  the  registered  bhnd  since  1919, 
from  which  it  is  seen  that  between  1919  and 
1932  the  percentage  of  the  numbers  under 
five  years  of  age  has  gone  down  from  .8  per 
cent,  to  .4  per  cent,  and  the  numbers  from  5 
to  16  years  of  age  from  8.1  per  cent,  to 
3.3  per  cent.  A  further  Table  shows  that 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  present  bhnd 
population  became  blind  between  the  ages 
of  60  and  70,  and  the  next  largest  between 
50  and  60,  while  the  o-i  group,  which  had 
hitherto  the  largest,  is  now  third. 

Table  I  of  the  Appendix  shows  the  number 
of  blind  persons  employed  by  Institutions 
and  in  Home  Workers'  Schemes  as  compared 
with  the  total  blind  population  in  the  area 
concerned,  and  it  presents  some  interesting 
variations  ;  as  many  as  i  in  4  of  the  blind 
are  employed  in  some  towns,  and  as  few  as 
I  in  191  in  another.  The  ratio  of  Home 
Teachers  to  the  total  blind  population  also 
varies  considerably,  from  i  per  428  in 
Glamorgan  to  i  per  66  in  Rutland  ;  the 
Report  comments  on  the  inequality  of 
service  in  different  areas,  but  suggests  that 
it  is  in  some  measure  compensated  for  by 
variations  in  the  duties  to  be  performed. 
Table  HI  of  the  Appendix  gives  an  analysis 
of  the  blind  over  16  years  of  age  in  relation 
to  employment  and  training,  the  heading  for 
training  being  analysed  into  (a)  Industrial, 
(b)  Secondary,  (c)  Professional  or  University, 
a  sub-division  that  has  not  hitherto  been 
made. 

Table  IV  of  the  Appendix  gives  an 
analysis  of  the  occupations  practised,  showing 
the  number  of  persons  in  Blind  Institutions, 
Home  Workers'  Schemes,  and  elsewhere,  a 
differentiation  which  has  not  been  attempted 
before,  but  which  shovild  prove  very  useful. 
Of  the  total  number  of  blind  persons 
employed,  43  per  cent,  are  engaged  outside 
organisations  for  the  blind,  but  there  are  no 
data  showing  how  fully  these  are  at  work, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  a  number  are 
probably  emploj^ed  only  casually. 

Registration  and  Certification. — It  is  in- 
teresting to  learn  that  67  County  Councils 
and  County  Borough  Councils  had,  at  the 
time  the  Advisory  Committee's  Report  was 
compiled,  made  arrangements  for  the  inser- 
tion of  a  clause  in  their  scheme,  under  the 
Bhnd  Persons  Act,  requiring  that  before  a 


person's  name  was  added  to  their  Register 
he  should  be  examined  by  a  medical  practi- 
tioner with  special  experience  in  ophthal- 
mology, while  13  other  authorities  made 
suchaproviso,  though  they  had  not  included 
it  in  their  scheme. 

Prevention  of  Blindness. — The  work  of  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  is  com- 
mented upon,  and  the  Report  on  the  Certi- 
fication and  Ascertainment  of  the  Causes  of 
Blindness  favourably  noted.  The  Advisory 
Committee  has  approached  the  Minister  with 
regard  to  hereditary  blindness,  and  has 
urged  that  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Committee  shall  make  a  special  investigation 
into  the  question  of  the  desirability  or  other- 
wise of  the  marriage  of  blind  persons. 

Marketing  of  the  Products  of  Blind  Labour. 
— A  Sub-Committee  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee has  been  set  up  to  consider  and 
report  on  marketing,  with  relation  to  pro- 
ducts made  in  workshops  and  under  Home 
Workers'  schemes  and  on  training,  super- 
vision of  blind  workers,  and  business  man- 
agement. 

Insurability  of  Home  Workers. — The  Asso- 
ciation of  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  asked  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  to  consider  this 
question,  has  reported  that  it  is  of  opinion 
that  Home  Workers  should  be  regarded  as 
mastermen,  and  so  uninsurable,  as  in  practice 
the  conditions  of  emplo37ment  of  a  Home 
worker  often  do  not  bring  him  within  the 
definition  of  an  out-worker  under  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Act. 

Constitution  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind. — ^The  Executive  Council  of  the 
National  Institute  has  now  been  modified  so 
as  to  provide  for  filling  up  a  proportion  of 
future  vacancies  on  an  elective  and  re- 
presentative basis. 

Blind  Voters. — In  the  Report  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  for  1924-1926  it  had 
been  stated  that  the  Committee  did  not 
consider  any  amendment  of  the  law  relating 
to  blind  voters  was  desirable;  but  in  view  of 
further  representations  made  by  Captain 
Fraser,  M.P.,  who  explained  the  ground  of 
dislike  to  the  present  system  in  the  minds 
of  blind  voters,  the  Advisory  Committee  has 
now  recommended  an  amendment  of  the 
law,  securing  greater  assurance  of  secrecy  to 
the  sightless. 

Ordinary  Residence. — The  question  of 
ordinary  residence  presents  many  difficulties, 
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and  the  Advisory  Committee  considers  that 
it  may  be  one  that  will  come  up  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Standing  Joint  Committee 
of  the  County  Councils  Association  and 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  to  be 
set  up  to  deal  with  matters  relating  to  blind 
welfare. 

Residential  Provision  for  the  Mentally 
Defective  Blind. — The  Committee  has  advised 
the  Minister  to  convene  a  Conference  with 
the  Board  of  Control,  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  and  other  interested  bodies, 
and  a  scheme  has  been  considered  under 
which  the  National  Institute  would  recondi- 
tion and  equip  certain  premises  and  let  them 
at  a  peppercorn  rent  to  a  managing  body 
registered  under  the  Companies  Act.  Further 
consideration  has,  however,  been  deferred  in 
view  of  the  present  need  for  economy. 

Administration  of  Services  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind. — A  special  Report  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Minister  dealing,  inter  alia, 
with  the  treatment  of  difficult  cases,  quali- 
fications of  Matrons  of  Homes,  hereditary 
blindness,  position  of  Counties  Associations, 
stafftng  of  voluntary  associations  and  the 
employment  of  the  blind.  The  attention  of 
County  and  County  Borough  Councils  to 
matters  in  the  Report  which  specially 
affected  them  has  been  drawn  by  the 
Minister  in  Circular  1281  and  Memorandum 
162 /B.D. 


Deaf -Blind. — A  small  Sub-Committee  has 
been  formed  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
deaf-blind,  to  whose  condition  Dr.  Eichholz's 
"  Study  of  the  Deaf  in  England  and  Wales  " 
drew  special  attention,  and  the  Advisory 
Committee  states  its  opinion  that  some 
machinery  should  be  initiated  to  help  this 
specially  handicapped  class. 

Research.- — The  Report  comments  on  the 
extensive  research  that  is  now  going  on  into 
problems  affecting  the  blind  and  refers  to 
the  work  of  the  Research  and  Placement 
Committee  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  and  the  possibilities  of  employment 
of  the  blind  in  kiosks. 

American  Conference. — The  Report  regrets 
that  up  to  the  present  it  has  not  proved 
possible  to  take  effective  steps  to  set  up  a 
permanent  World  Council  on  work  for  the 
blind  as  resolved  at  the  New  York  Con- 
ference. 

Changes  in  Committee. — In  conclusion,  the 
Report  records  with  deep  regret  the  death  of 
Dr.  Graham  and  Alderman  Haraker,  the 
resignation  of  Alderman  Osborne,  and  the 
transfer  to  another  Government  department 
of  its  Secretary,  Mr.  Chapman,  whose  long 
experience  and  detailed  knowledge  had 
proved  of  inestimable  value.  Since  the 
Report  was  drafted,  the  Committee  has 
suffered  another  severe  loss  in  the  death  of 
Dr.  Eichholz,  one  of  its  oldest  and  most 
valued  members. 


THE  GUIDE-DOG  IN  ACTION. 


)HE  pioneers  of  the  Guide- 
dog  movement  have  given 
me  back  my  freedom." 
The  quotation  is  from  a 
letter  received  from  Mr. 
Alfred  Morgan,  of  Liver- 
pool, who  lost  his  sight 
fairly  recently  as  the  result  of  an  accident. 
The  rest  of  his  letter  is  so  warm  a  tribute  to 
the  value  of  a  guide-dog,  and  sets  out  so 
clearly  the  perfect  co-operation  that  may 
exist  between  the  blind  man  and  his  dog,  that 
we  quote  from  it  at  length. 

"  I  work "  he  writes,  "  for  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board  in  the  south  of 
Liverpool,  and  live  in  the  north-west,  several 
miles  away.  When  I  returned  to  work  some 
twenty  months   ago  after  my   accident,    I 


made  use  of  the  tramcars  for  my  journey 
through  the  city,  doing  the  greater  part  of 
the  journey  alone,  with  a  guide  to  take  me 
through  the  docks.  I  have  to  go  over  dock- 
gates  and  bridges,  and  across  great  open 
spaces,  strewn  with  piles  of  cargo,  motor 
lorries,  railway  trucks,  cranes  and  engines  of 
all  descriptions,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
dockland  .  .  .  the  shrieking  of  whistles, 
hissing  of  steam,  grinding  and  tearing  of 
wheels  take  away  all  sense  of  direction.  No 
blind  man  on  earth  could  negotiate  it  alone, 
but  my  dog  Bella  and  I  manage  very  nicely, 
and  in  fact  manage  a  good  deal  more.  We  walk 
through  the  busiest  part  of  the  town  for 
about  two  miles,  take  a  train  from  one  of 
the  big  city  termini,  not  always  from  the 
same   platform,    go    through   six   suburban 
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stations,  and  toddle  off  home,  like  Darby 
and  Joan.  Our  fellow-passengers  were 
astounded  at  iirst,  and  would  not  believe  that 
I  was  a  blind  man  ;  in  fact  there  are  people 
who  have  seen  me  walking  through  the 
station  for  the  last  five  months,  who  are 
amazed  when  they  accidentally  find  out, 
which  should  prove  to  those  timid  people 
who  do  not  want  to  be  '  labelled,'  that 
possession  of  a  guide-dog  does  not  mean  that 
everyone  takes  notice  of  you  in  the  streets. 

' '  From  seven  in  the  morning  till  eleven  at 
night,  Bella  is  my  constant  companion, 
following  me  from  room  to  room.  She  lies 
under  my  desk  at  the  Yard,  and  follows  me 
round  when  I  have  occasion  to  move,  taking 
me  about  the  Yard,  among  steam  lorries  and 
travelling  cranes,  along  narrow  dock  quays, 
and  on  to  the  river  front,  all  places  that  I 
could  not  possibly  negotiate  myself,  as  they 
are  strewn  with  obstacles.  In  these  circum- 
stances, I  simply  put  my  finger  under  her 
collar,  and  she  walks  by  my  side  and  guides 
me  perfectly. 

'  'When  I  get  home  in  the  evening  and  during 
the  week-ends  there  are  a  thousand  and  one 
little  things  I  may  want  ;  perhaps  to  run  to 
the  post-ofiice  for  stamps  or  with  my  library 
books,  on  some  small  errand,  or  to  visit  my 
friends,  and  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  put  on  my 
hat,  stretch  out  my  hand  (I  know  Bella  is 
there)  and  off  we  go,  anywhere,  everywhere. 
It  is  just  as  simple  as  that.  Other  blind 
men  may  say — '  I've  been  able  to  do  all 
that  for  years,  and  without  a  dog  '  ;  and  in 
reply  I  would  say  that  while  I  know  and 
appreciate,  and  at  one  time  envied,  the  way 
many  blind  men  get  about  alone,  there  is  a 
difference.  No  blind  man,  however  clever 
he  may  be,  can  cover  the  ground  with  the 
ease  and  speed  that  I  can  with  Bella's  help. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  numbers  of  people  in 
Liverpool  who  have  watched  me  for  five 
months,  of  friends,  neighbours,  work-mates, 
fellow  passengers,  policemen,  shop-keepers, 
and  passers-by  in  the  street,  who  do  not 
know  me,  but  have  stopped  me  and  given 
their  candid  opinion.  At  Easter  I  am  going 
to  North  Wales,  to  do  what  I  have  not  been 
able  to  do  for  six  years,  to  visit  friends  alone, 
save  for  Bella.  1  have  friends  scattered  all 
over  the  country,  whom  I  used  to  be  able  to 
visit  regularly,  and  now  Bella  is  going  to 
take  me  once  again  to  see  them  all,  in 
London,  Manchester,  Nottingham,  and  other 


places.  I  happen  to  know  my  way  about 
these  places  very  well,  but  even  so  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  visit  them 
without  Bella's  aid.  The  fact  is  I  have 
another  pair  of  eyes  ;  true  I  cannot  see  the 
fields  and  flowers,  but  I  can  most  certainly 
see  the  trafiic,  the  crowds  on  the  pavements, 
the  dug-up  streets,  and  all  the  obstacles  one 
meets  in  a  busy  thoroughfare.  I  can  see  the 
trams,  trains,  buses,  and  ferry-boats,  and 
use  them  whenever  I  have  a  mind  to.  And 
my  guide  is  always  there,  ready  and  willing 
to  take  me  wherever  I  wish  to  go  ;  there  is 
no  waiting  for  someone  else's  pleasure. 
Now  do  you  see  what  I  mean  by  saying  that 
I  have  regained  my  freedom  ?  I  haven't 
been  a  blind  man  long  enough  to  have  got 
used  to  the  idea  of  being  carted  about,  and 
now  it  is  over.  We  go  for  miles  along  the 
new  East  Lancashire  Road  (an  ideal  place 
for  a  blind  man's  perambulations)  or  to 
town  to  buy  shirts,  collars,  and  ties,  to  the 
tailor's  and  the  shoe-shop,  like  old  times. 
You  may  think  these  small  items,  but  they 
are  not  small  to  me. 

"But  I  must  hurry  on,  and  show  you  the 
other  side  of  the  picture,  for  there  is  another 
side  ;  one  rather  like  that  associated  with 
the  wireless  when  it  goes  off,  and  the 
announcer  apologises  and  says  it  is  '  owing 
to  circumstances  beyond  our  control.'  Still, 
we  may  be  able  to  influence  them,  by 
publicity  and  propaganda  work.  My 
greatest  bugbear  on  the  road  is  the  tramcar  ; 
I  have  had  three  '  arguments  '  with  trams, 
at  two  different  places,  but  all  under  similar 
circumstances.  Both  are  busy  and  dangerous 
crossings,  which  I  simply  must  use,  as  there 
is  no  other  way  round.  At  both  there  is  a 
fairly  steep  gradient  and  a  tram-stop  ;  on 
each  occasion  a  tram  has  stopped  on  the 
down  gradient,  and  although  the  road  is 
never  really  clear  of  traffic  Bella  judges  it 
safe  to  cross,  and  over  we  go.  As  we  pass 
a  few  yards  in  front  of  the  stationary  tram, 
a  motor  car  comes  around  the  corner  and  up 
the  hill  on  the  '  up  '  tramlines,  and  Bella 
must  stop  dead  to  allow  it  to  pass.  Mean- 
while, the  brakes  of  the  tram  have  been 
released  and  it  glides  swiftly  and  noiselessly 
down  the  hill  ;  each  time  I  have  been  pushed 
along  by  the  tram,  and  it  has  only  been  b}' 
the  shouting  of  the  people  on  the  foot-path 
that  the  tram-driver's  attention  has  been 
aroused.     Each  time,   the  driver  has  been 
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looking  back  into  the  tram.  There  are 
some  drivers  who  hardly  ever  start  their 
tram  without  looking  back,  glancing  ahead 
first,  and  seeing  that  the  road  is  apparently 
clear,  and  knowing  that  the  rails  will  keep 
them  on  the  right  track.  The  same  thing 
often  happens  to  the  seeing  pedestrian,  but 
he  can  dodge  clear  of  the  two  vehicles,  which 
I  cannot.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  dog,  as 
she  is  rightly  concentrating  on  the  swifter 
and  more  dangerous  car  in  front  of  her,  and 
when  she  passed  in  front  of  the  tram  it  was 
stationary.  On  each  occasion  it  has  been 
in  broad  daylight,  and  each  time  the 
witnesses  of  the  occurrence  (once  a  policeman, 
sergeant,  and  two  tramway  inspectors)  said 
the  driver  was  entirely  to  blame. 

"I  also  have  to  pass  a  side  street  of  the 
main  road  up  which  a  great  many  buses  go  to 
their  terminus  ;  it  is  uphill,  and  the  drivers 
must  accelerate  to  get  a  good  run  up,  and 
as  it  is  rather  narrow  they  come  whizzing 
round  the  corner  with  very  little  warning. 
We  have  had  no  serious  mishap  at  this  point, 
but  like  other  pedestrians  we  have  often 
had  to  '  skip  the  gutter '  with  great 
dexterity,  and  the  same  things  happens  at 
various  points  with  ordinary  motors  ;  drivers 
charge  down  upon  us,  expecting  us  to  jump 
clear,  generally  giving  the  sign  to  show  that 
they  are  intending  to  turn,  which  the  seeing 
person  can  see,  and  we  cannot.  That  is  just 
the  trouble  ;  some  of  the  drivers  think  I  am 
a  sighted  person,  and  we  are  not  sufficiently 
well  known  as  a  blind  man  and  kis  dog. 

"The  point  is  one  I  want  to  emphasise  most 
strongly.  The  training  and  working  of  my 
dog  is  beyond  reproach,  and  I  am  as  safe 
with  her  as  with  a  sighted  guide.  There  are 
of  course  small  annoyances,  as  when  children, 
who  at  first  kept  their  distance,  gradually 
get  bolder  and  as  we  pass  put  out  their  hands 
to  touch  Bella  ;  she  is  not  at  all  vicious, 
but  one  of  these  days  she  may  happen  to 
catch  one  of  them,  and  then  there  would  be 
an  uproar.  Then  again  I  hardly  ever  go 
out  without  some  stupid  people  trying  to 
attract  Bella's  attention,  deliberately  and 
persistently  calling  to  her,  perhaps  just  as 
I  am  about  to  cross  the  road.  I  suppose  it  is 
thoughtlessness  or  lack  of  intelligence,  or 
even,  especially  when  I  am  walking  swiftly 
along  the  pavement,  that  they  do  not  know 
she  is  guiding  me,  and  fortunately  Bella 
takes  no  notice  of  them  so  far  as  stopping 


her  work  is  concerned,  though  she  may 
glance  at  them  in  passing,  or,  if  they  are 
persistent,  keep  looking  at  them. 

"  I  am  not  concerned  about  these  little 
faults,  as  I  feel  sure  that  they  could  be  cured 
by  greater  publicity,  as  would  be  the  more 
serious  ones  in  crossing  the  roads.  I  have 
thought  of  sending  a  snapshot  of  Bella  to 
the  Tramway  Manager,  asking  him  to  put 
copies  of  it  on  the  notice-boards  in  the 
depots,  calling  the  attention  of  drivers  ;  it 
might  be  useful  also  perhaps  to  ask  school- 
masters and  scoutmasters  to  speak  to  the 
children  about  it,  asking  the  former  to 
lecture  the  youngsters  on  the  error  of  their 
ways,  and  the  latter  to  suggest  that  Scouts 
should  keep  a  look-out  for  the  offenders. 
Of  course  a  short  film  at  the  cinemas,  or  two 
or  three  broadcast  talks,  would  work  wonders. 

"  In  conclusion  I  would  hke  to  say  that  the 
first  part  of  my  letter,  relating  to  the  training 
and  working  of  the  dog,  is  not  in  the  least 
exaggerated.  As  a  guide,  Bella  can  only  be 
surpassed  by  a  perfect  human  guide,  and 
I  haven't  come  across  one  yet.  With 
regard  to  the  difficulties,  they  will  disappear 
as  the  movement  develops,  and  the  public 
becomes  aware  the  Guide-dogs  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  blind." 


DIARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Notices  of  Annual  Meetings  and  important 
Committee  Meetings  are  inserted  in  The 
New  Beacon  as  space  permits.  Secretaries 
are  requested  to  send  intimations  to  the 
Editor  not  later  than  the  3rd  of  the  month 
for  insertion  in  the  next  issue. 

May  i8th,  2  p.m. — N.I.B.  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee. 

May  26th,  2.30  p.m. — N.I.B.  Finance  Committee. 

May  29th,  2.45  p.m. — Midland  Counties  Association 
for  the  Blind  :  Annual  Meeting  to  be  held  at  the 
Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Woodville  Road,  Harborne, 
Birmingham.  An  address  on  ' '  The  Employment  of  the 
Blind  "  will  be  given  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Starling. 

June  9th,  2.30  p.m. — South  Eastern  and  London 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  :  Annual  General 
Meeting.  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Council.  Annual 
Meeting  of  National  Blind  Relief  Society. 

June  14th,  3  p.m. — Oxford  Society  for  the  Blind  : 
Annual  Meeting  at  12,  Norham  Gardens,  Oxford.  Mrs. 
Barton  Land,  Secretary  of  the  Staffordshire  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  will  speak  on  "  Bulb  Growing  and 
Gardening  for  the  Blind."  Requests  for  invitations 
should  be  sent  to  Miss  B.  Urmson,  23,  Leckford  Road, 
Oxford. 
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Dr.  CUTSFORTH'S  BOOK  AGAIN. 

Another  Review  of  a  Most  Important  Work. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  we  have  been  supplied  with  the 
following  information  regarding  Dr.  Cutsforth,  the  author  of  "  The  Blind  in  School  and  Society." 
Dr.  Cutsforth,  ivho  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  eleven,  was  educated  for  seven  years  at  the  Oregon 
State  School  for  the  Blind  and  later  at  the  Riddle  High  School.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Universitv 
of  Oregon,  taking  his  B.A.  in  igi8  and  proceeding  to  his  M.A.  in  1923.  He  was  connected  with 
the  University  of  Oregon  as  assistant  and  later  instructor  in  psychology  from  ig2i-ig28,  and 
since  1930  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  For  over  two  years  he  investigated 
the  psychology  of  the  blind  at  the  University  of  Kansas  under  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,   and  the  results  of  his  research  are  made  known  in  his  recently  published  book. 


THERE  is  only  one  really 
important  thing  to  say  about 
Dr.  Cutsforth's  book,  "  The 
Blind  in  School  and  Society, 
and  that  is  that  everyone 
who  is  concerned  with  the 
education  of  the  blind  should 
get  a  copy  as  soon  as  possible,  and  having 
read  it  once  should  read  it  again.  The  first 
reading  is  easy  because  of  the  sheer  human 
interest  of  the  book,  its  vivid  portrayal  of 
the  many  blind  characters  it  introduces,  and 
its  continual  challenge  to  conventional  ways 
of  thinking  about  the  blind.  Anyone  who 
delights  in  keen  and  trenchant  critical 
writing  will  enjoy  the  skilful  swordplay  of 
Dr.  Cutsforth's  wit  against  the  false  senti- 
ment and  unreality  that  enters  so  largely 
into  the  relations  between  sighted  society 
and  the  blind.  But  mere  enjoyment  of 
good  writing  and  dialectical  skill  is  not  a 
sufficient  tribute  to  the  merits  of  the  book  ; 
it  is  necessary  to  live  down  the  excitement 
of  the  first  reading  before  one  can  grasp 
fully  the  serious  purport  of  the  book  and 
realise  how  deeply  it  cuts  into  our  estab- 
lished school  practice  and  our  preconceived 
notions  of  the  place  that  the  blind  should 
take  in  society. 

Dr.  Cutsforth  is  an  apostle  of  realism 
in  education  and  a  hater  of  shams.  In  a 
most  striking  chapter  on  "  Verbalism  "  he 
exposes  the  hollowness  of  a  literary  training 
that  encourages  blind  children  to  describe 
as  "snow-white,  innocent  and  gambolling," 
the  lamb  which  to  their  own  sense-experi- 
ence is  "a  kinky,  woolly,  bony,  wiggling 
object,  possessing  none  too  delightful  an 
odour,  whose  feet  are  dirty  and  sharp  and 
whose  mouth  and  nose  are  damp  and 
slobbery."     In  discussing  sensory  and  motor 


training  he  admits  that  the  blind  may  be 
able  to  make  baskets,  chair  seats  or  brooms, 
but  asks  what  is  their  skill  in  such  tasks  as 
"  cleaning  a  fish,  skinning  a  rabbit,  mending 
electric  fixtures,  patching  the  kitchen  lino- 
leum, washing  the  family  car,  repairing  a 
punctured  tire,  cleaning  and  repairing  the 
typewriter,  or  even  bandaging  a  damaged 
finger." 

He  does  not  bow  down  to  popular  idols  ; 
he  has  many  hard  words  to  say  about  the 
cult  of  Helen  Keller,  and  he  finds  much  to 
admire  in  the  sturdy  independence  that 
has  made  the  middle-aged  Mr.  Ronk  a 
prosperous  itinerant  street  musician.  He 
has  gone  down  below  the  surface  of  the 
overt  behaviour  of  the  blind  and  explored 
their  phantasies  and  day-dreams.  He  shows 
how  a  mild  mannered  young  blind  man  may 
be  indulging  the  phantasy  of  pulling  down 
the  church  walls  upon  the  congregation 
with  which  he  is  worshipping,  or  of  neatly 
severing  in  twain  the  guests  at  a  dinner 
party  by  means  of  a  gas-pipe  filled  with 
nitro-glycerine  that  he  has  concealed  under 
the  edge  of  the  table.  He  is  a  rebel  against 
a  system  that  fobs  off  the  blind  with  second- 
hand knowledge  because  to  get  real  know- 
ledge may  mean  to  live  more  dangerously, 
and  he  roundly  condemns  much  of  our 
current  educational  practice  under  which, 
he  says,  "  by  charitably  giving  them  (the 
blind)  what  they  cannot  possibly  use,  we  have 
robbed  them  of  that  which  they  possess." 
We  may  like  or  dislike  these  views,  but 
we  dare  not  ignore  them,  and  he  would 
indeed  be  case-hardened  who  would  refuse 
to  admit  that  Dr.  Cutsforth  makes  out  a 
formidable  case  for  a  revaluation  of  our 
educational  ideals  and  a  drastic  reform  of 
our  methods. 
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The  book  will  probably  find  its  place 
on  many  shelves  alongside  Professor  Villey's 
"  The  World  of  the  Blind."  The  works 
have  one  conspicuous  feature  in  common, 
for  each  is  designated  on  the  title-page, 
"  A  Psychological  Study."  Those  book- 
owners  who  have  preserved  the  original 
wrappers  will  note  that  Professor  Villey 
is  said  to  have  proved  that  the  blind  man's 
interest,  intelligence  and  personality  are 
in  no  way  different  from  those  of  the  ordinary 
man.  Dr.  Cutsforth,  on  the  contrary,  is 
credited  with  showing  that  a  blind  child 
is  not  simply  a  normal  child  without  sight, 
but  a  different  child  in  every  respect.  If 
one  were  accustomed  to  accept  as  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  what  the 
publisher  says  on  his  book-wrappers,  these 
contradictory  views  arrived  at  by  two 
distinguished  men  who  both  invoke  the 
name  of  Psychology  might  be  extremely 
disconcerting.  Fortunately,  one  need  not 
conclude  that  the  budding  science  of  Psycho- 
logy is  wholly  discredited  by  the  fact  that 
two  of  its  exponents  are  alleged  to  have 
arrived  at  mutually  destructive  opinions. 
The  two  books  provide  an  interesting 
example  of  the  principle  that  what  one  gets 
out  of  any  study  is  mainly  determined  by 
what  one  puts  into  it.  Early  in  his  book. 
Professor  Villey  describes  how  he  succeeded 
in  coping  with  his  literary  treatise  on 
Montaigne,  a  task  that  would  have  daunted 
many  a  sighted  student.  His  book  is  a 
monument  to  the  fact  that  in  the  fields  of 
literature  and  logic  the  blind  man  can  meet 
the  sighted  on  common  ground  and  hold 
his  own.  Being  preoccupied  with  the  posi- 
tive achievements  of  the  blind  in  many 
spheres  of  human  activity.  Professor  Villey 
finds  the  blind  man  a  normal  human  being. 
Dr.  Cutsforth's  career  might  have  provided 
Professor  Villey  with  yet  another  example 
to  support  his  thesis  that  the  blind  are  not 
prevented  by  lack  of  sight  from  reaching 
the  higher  peaks  of  intellectual  achievement. 
Dr.  Cutsforth,  on  the  other  hand,  devotes 
his  second  chapter  to  a  detailed  account 
of  a  sadly  retarded  and  maladjusted  blind 
man,  and  gives  proof  throughout  his  book 
that  he  has  had  close  and  sympathetic 
contact  with  many  misfits  and  failures  of 
the  blind  world.  Seeing  that  he  is  so 
intimately  acquainted  with  abnormalities 
of  behaviour  it  need  not  surprise  us  that  he  is 


disposed  to  emphasise  the  differences  between 
the  blind  and  the  seeing  that  lie  at  the  root 
of  the  troubles  that  he  has  diagnosed. 

But  despite  the  evidence  of  the  wrappers 
and  the  many  differences  of  viewpoint 
of  the  writers  these  books  are  not  contradic- 
tory but  complementary.  They  show  that 
blind  and  sighted  alike — to  borrow  the 
words  of  Shylock — have  "  hands,  organs, 
dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions  ;  are 
fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same 
M^eapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases  (of 
body  and  mind),  healed  by  the  same  means." 
If  either  blind  or  sighted  are  brought  up  to 
face  honestly  and  courageously  the  realities 
of  life  the  strong  will  succeed  and  even  the 
weak  may  find  a  place  that  they  can  fill  with 
contentment  and  self-respect.  But  if  they 
are  removed  from  contact  with  realities 
and  their  minds  sown  with  half-truths, 
evasions,  or  artificialities,  then  both  blind 
and  seeing  alike  will  raise  the  same  bitter 
crop  of  disillusionment,  unhappiness,  or 
disorders  of  mind.  The  real  sting  of  these 
two  works  is  that  one  author  should  have 
had  so  strongly  to  urge  that  for  a  blind  man 
to  be  normal  is  not,  as  society  is  disposed  to 
think,  a  freak  or  abnormality  of  nature  ; 
and  that  the  other  should  feel  compelled  to 
demonstrate  that  if  the  blind  are  mis- 
understood, segregated,  and  wrongly  edu- 
cated it  is  only  a  perfectly  normal  and 
natural  phenomenon  that  many  of  them 
should  show  undesirable  habits  and  states 
of  mind.  There  is  something  wrong  in 
school  and  society  that  it  should  be  necessary 
to  provide  proofs  of  these  elementary 
propositions. 


OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death 
of  :— 

Mrs.  Braithwaite  Batty,  of  Reading,  in 
her  hundredth  year.  Mrs.  Batty,  who  had 
been  blind  for  several  years,  was  an  enthu- 
siastic and  critical  reader  of  The  Moon  News- 
paper. Her  husband  had  been  a  missionary 
in  India,  and  Mrs.  Batty  took  a  keen  interest 
in  mission  work  and  made  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  objects  of  ethnographical  value. 
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Miners'  Nystagmus. 

The  third  Report  of  the  Miners'  Nystagmus 
Committee  of  the  Medical  Research  Council 
has  recently  been  published  by  H.M.  Sta- 
tionery Office,  Adastral  House,  Kingsway, 
W.C.  2,  price  gd.  The  two  earlier  Reports 
which  appeared  in  1922  and  1923  found  that 
involuntary  oscillation  of  the  eye-balls,  which 
is  the  chief  symptom  of  the  disease,  is 
caused  by  insufficient  light  in  the  mines,  and 
that  it  was  most  important  to  ensure  the 
miner  adequate  illumination  at  his  work. 

But  although  there  have  been  recent  im- 
provements in  the  direction  of  increasing 
the  illumination  in  mines,  and  a  Lighting 
Committee  has  been  set  up  by  the  Institution 
of  Mining  Engineers,  the  number  of  persons 
to  whom  compensation  is  paid  remains  much 
as  it  was  when  the  first  Report  was  issued. 
While  the  Committee  still  holds  to  the  con- 
clusion reached  in  that  Report,  that  the 
fundamental  cause  of  nystagmus  is  the  low 
illumination  under  which  miners  so  often 
work,  the  present  Report  goes  further,  and 
has  made  an  extended  examination  of  the 
nervous  and  psychological  factors  which 
play  a  part  in  the  production  of  industrial 
disability.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  members  selected  for  their  special  ability 
to  advise  on  the  psychological  and  statis- 
tical aspects  of  the  problem.  The  disease 
certified  as  miners'  nystagmus  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  very  distinct  nervous 
symptoms,  rather  like  those  which  were 
known  during  the  War  as  "  shell  shock." 
The  strenuous  work  which  has  to  be  done  by 
the  miner,  the  knowledge  that  his  is  always 
a  dangerous  trade,  and  the  fear  of  what  may 
happen  to  his  wife  and  family  should  he  meet 
with  an  accident,  are  all  factors  which  may 
tend  to  set  up  "an  anxiety  state." 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  psychoneu- 
rotic state  should  be  treated  by  a  medical 
practitioner  understanding  nervous  diseases, 
and  the  importance  is  stressed  of  getting  the 
affected  miner  back  to  work  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.    Work  in  the  pit  should  be  replaced 


by  occupation  above  ground  for  the  time 
being,  but  work  of  some  sort  is  most  desir- 
able, as  otherwise  the  patient  will  have  time 
to  worry  about  his  condition,  and  so  his 
fears  and  anxieties  grow  daily  more  acute. 
"  Practical  treatment  of  the  disease.  .  . 
should  consist  in  the  elimination  of  a  hope- 
less dependence  on  compensation  by  the 
provision  of  opportunities  for  work." 

There  are  two  appendices  to  the  Report, 
one  describing  an  experimental  investigation 
of  36  cases  of  miners'  nystagmus,  and  the 
second  a  memorandum  on  the  relation  of 
changes  of  illumination  to  the  incidence  of 
the  disease. 

Broadcast  Speech  Training. 

The  Central  Council  for  School  Broadcasting 
has  just  issued  a  sixpenny  pamphlet,  "The 
Evidence  regarding  Broadcast  Speech  Train- 
ing," with  a  foreword  b}^  Lord  Eustace  Percy. 
It  explains  how  in  1930  the  Central  Covmcil 
decided  to  experiment  with  broadcasting 
as  a  medium  of  definite  speech  instruction, 
and  entrusted  the  carrying  out  of  the  lessons 
to  Mr.  Lloyd  James.  The  Linguaphone 
Language  Institute  undertook  to  record 
the  pronunciation  of  two  groups  of  boys 
in  a  Southwark  School  ;  only  one  group 
took  the  cours:e,  and  both  were  recorded  at 
the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  session, 
and  the  results  of  the  experiment  proving 
satisfactory  the  Council  is  of  opinion  that 
the  potential  value  of  broadcasting  as  a 
factor  in  speech  training  has  been  demon- 
strated. "  There  is  a  very  marked  improve- 
ment in  hymn  singing,"  writes  one  teacher 
at  the  end  of  the  course.  "  No  more 
'  Foight  the  good  foight  !  '  " 

The  Law  Relating  to  the  Blind. 

A  new  publication,  of  interest  and  im- 
portance to  all  workers  for  the  blind,  is 
"  Law  Relating  to  the  Blind  "  by  P.  F. 
Skottowe,  LL.B.,  published  by  Messrs. 
Butterworth  &  Co.,  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar, 
W.C.  2,  price  7/6,  postage  6d.  The  object 
of  this  work  is  to  provide  local  authorities, 
voluntary  agencies,  and  all  concerned  with 
work  and  activities  relating  to  the  blind 
with  a  complete  and  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  law.  We  hope  to  publish  a  detailed 
review  in  our  next  issue. 
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THE  BLIND   IN   SCHOOL  AND  SOCIETY. 


OME  apology,  or  rather  explanation,  is  perhaps  required  for  publishing  this  month 
a  second  review  of  a  book  which  has  already  been  reviewed  in  The  New  Beacon, 
but  Dr.  Cutsforth's  Blind  in  School  and  Society  is  a  publication  of  special  interest, 
whose  writer,  whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not,  has  something  to  say,  and  says  it 
with  no  uncertain  voice. 


s 

^        J  His  book  is  a  definite  challenge  of  existing  practice  in  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 

^^■""^  United  States.  He  has  apparently  no  first-hand  knowledge  of  schools  in  this  country, 
and  makes  no  specific  reference  to  them.  But  he  is  at  pains  to  show  how  American  educational 
ideals  for  the  blind  derive  from  Dr.  Howe,  who  introduced  a  system  of  literary  education  on  the 
classical  English  model,  and  manual  training  of  the  blind  usual  in  his  time.  "  The  blind  were 
made  to  participate  in  the  intellectual  pursuits  of  their  seeing  brothers  ;  they  were  taught  to 
engage  in  the  industrial  activities  of  their  neighbours."  If  Dr.  Howe  owed  so  much  to  European 
sources,  and  if  Dr.  Cutsforth's  contention  is  justified,  and  American  schools  have  progressed 
little  since  his  day,  we  must  ask  ourselves  how  far  English  schools  should  examine  their  practice 
in  the  light  of  his  book,  and  enquire  if  the  charges  of  verbalism  which  he  levels  against  American 
schools  have  any  application  here. 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that  Dr.  Cutsforth  is  stronger  in  diagnosis  than  in  remedy.  "  The 
problem,"  he  says,  "  is  the  task  of  reshaping  their  training  so  that  it  will  enable  the  blind  to 
live  in  harmony  with  themselves,  and  in  mental  and  social  comfort  in  the  seeing  society  in 
which  they  must  ultimately  dwell."  But  he  does  not  tell  us  just  how  this  desirable  end  is  to  be 
achieved,  by  giving  an  education  which  is  based  on  things  which  are  realities  to  the  blind,  and 
yet  can  fit  them  for  contacts  and  conversation  and  competition  with  the  seeing. 

This  dilemma  which  faces  the  teacher  of  the  blind  is  nothing  new,  and  has  been  recognised 
by  many  educationists  in  the  past.  "  Normality,"  said  the  writer  of  an  article  in  the  The  Teacher 
of  the  Blind  some  fifteen  years  ago,  "  is  one  of  the  aims  which  the  teacher  of  blind  children  must 
set  before  himself,  but  normality  should  not  be  followed  to  the  prejudice  of  reality.  Normality 
is  desirable  because  the  child  will  spend  his  future  in  a  community  of  people  who  possess  all 
their  senses,  and  therefore  he  must  understand  the  conventions  of  conversation  no  less  than  of 
behaviour  .  .  .  While  it  is  desirable  that  they  (i.e.,  the  blind)  should  become  acquainted  with 
such  statements  as  that  the  sky  is  blue  and  the  grass  green,  the  teacher  should  not  lose  con- 
sciousness of  the  fact  that  such  information  is  but  talk  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  that  real 
education  must  be  sought  on  other  lines." 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Cutsforth  not  because  he  has  pointed  out  something  quite  new, 
and  not  because  he  has  mapped  out  in  close  detail  the  middle  path  that  the  educator  of  the  blind 
must  follow  if  he  is  to  avoid  verbalism  on  the  one  hand  and  isolation  on  the  other,  but  because 
he  has  recalled  attention  to  an  unsolved  question  at  the  heart  of  our  educational  problem  and 
done  so  in  a  book  which  is  enlivened  not  only  by  wit,  but  by  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  Apart  altogether  from  his  criticism  of  the  technique  of  blind  education,  the  book  is 
unique  as  an  important  contribution  to  the  psychology  of  the  blind,  written  by  a  blind  man 
who  is  a  professor  of  psychology. 

The  Editor. 
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SOME   OBSERVATIONS    ON  CASE-WORK. 

..'       ■■  -    By  BEN  PURSE.     ..  •,,, 

"  Give  currency  to  reason,  improve  the  moral  code  of  society,  and  the  theory  of  one  generation 
will  be  the  practice  of  the  next." — -T.  L.  Peacock. 


SOME  time  ago  an  experienced 
colleague  was  good  enough  to  let 
me  see  an  interesting  paper  written 
on  what  was  described  as  "  Good 
Case-Work."  The  observations 
were  so  helpful  that  the  writer 
feels  that  they  can  be  usefully 
embodied  in  an  article  for  this  journal. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  an  appropriate 
description  for  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
essential  feature  of  social  work,  and  the 
poverty  of  one's  vocabulary  is  much  to  be 
deplored  when  attempts  are  being  made  to 
find  just  the  right  mode  of  expression  which 
should  be  employed.  We  are  often  apt  to 
use  the  terms  good  or  bad  case-work  in  a 
somewhat  careless  and  even  flippant  manner, 
regardless  of  the  deep  significance  which 
should  always  be  attached  to  these  far- 
reaching  interests.  We  are  disposed  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  life  and  conduct 
of  human  beings  are  influenced,  and  that 
a  decision  may  be  made  at  any  moment 
which  will  affect  the  career  of  an  individual 
for  all  time. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  from  time  to 
time  we  have  insisted  in  these  columns  that 
a  classification  of  unemployed  or  unemploy- 
able blind  persons  should  not  be  undertaken 
in  any  casual  or  perfunctory  manner,  for 
it  is  upon  such  decisions  that  the  happiness 
and  well-being  of  a  man  or  woman  may  be 
made  or  marred  by  the  actions  of  those 
who  are  charged  with  important  adminis- 
trative principles.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to 
include  in  these  classifications  those  persons 
who  could  be  usefully  employed  if  the 
sphere  of  our  activities  were  more  extensive 
and  included  a  much  greater  variety  of 
pursuits.  Our  business  surely  should  be  so 
to  extend  the  opportunities  for  performing 
useful  work  that  our  categories  are  not 
unduly  swollen  because  of  our  failure  to 
improvise  machinery  for  dealing  with  their 
claims.  We  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
this  weakness  pervades  the  whole  of  our 
social  system,  and  because  it  is  the  easier 
way  of  disposing  of  difficult  and  trouble- 
some problems,  we  do  not  bestir  ourselves. 


County  and  County  Borough  Authorities 
are  now  providing  so  much  money  for  wel- 
fare work  on  behalf  of  the  blind  that  there 
is  an  even  greater  temptation  than  heretofore 
not  to  grapple  seriously  with  these  issues. 
It  is  known  that  assistance  will  be  forth- 
coming for  the  maintenance  of  those  who  are 
classified  as  unemployable,  and  since  no 
immediate  hardship  is  thereby  involved,  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  is  not  appreciated 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Every  good  administrator 
feels  in  his  very  bones  that  his  presence  in 
welfare  work  can  only  be  justified  so  long 
as  he  is  determined  to  give  a  constructive 
character  to  the  serious  undertakings  to 
which  he  has  set  his  hand,  and  the  mere 
administration  of  relief,  useful  and  necessary 
as  it  is,  cannot  afford  him  that  degree  of 
satisfaction  which  arises  when  he  is  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  by  practical  effort 
he  is  enabling  men  and  women  to  participate 
in  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life, 
by  finding  for  them  a  sphere  of  activity 
which  will  enable  them  to  become  self- 
supporting,  independent  citizens.  This  is 
the  good  case-work  of  which  we  speak  and  of 
which  we  see  far  too  little  in  the  day-to-day 
business  of  charity  administration. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  these  obser- 
vations are  designed  to  show  that  no  one 
is  conscious  of  such  duties  and  responsibilities, 
for  in  the  Blind  World  the  administrative 
official,  speaking  generally,  is  as  painstaking 
and  as  conscientious  a  servant  as  can  be 
found  in  any  other  branch  of  social  work. 
The  difficvilties  with  which  we  are  confronted 
are  perhaps  greater  than  those  with  which 
other  welfare  officers  have  to  deal,  and  by 
reason  of  the  subventions  that  are  available 
the  temptations  to  take  the  easier  pathways 
are  more  numerous  :  but  the  recognition  of 
these  factors  alone  should  give  an  impetus 
to  the  development  of  that  larger  conception 
which  is  determined  to  utilise  every  oppor- 
tunity for  making  a  much  greater  proportion 
of  the  blind  community  citizens  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  term. 

Elsewhere  we  have  suggested  that  in  our 
opinion  the  present  stage  in  our  industrial 
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development  which  calls  forth  vast  subsidies 
from  public  resources  should  not  be  regarded 
as  the  definite  and  final  consummation  of 
the  situation.  Our  ability  to  perform  useful 
work  having  been  amply  demonstrated  to 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  our  organisations,  should  inspire  them 
to  seek  for  the  development  of  wider  oppor- 
tunities where  in  other  avenues  our  economic 
utility  can  be  more  suitably  rewarded. 

In  the  old  days  occupations  for  the  blind 
were  chosen,  not  because  of  their  intrinsic 
economic  worth,  and  not  because  they  were 
capable  of  yielding  reasonable  wages,  but 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  had  to  be  shown 
that  handicapped  folk  could  practise  such 
pursuits.  Fortunately  we  have  passed  far 
beyond  that  conception  and  must  now 
turn  our  attention  to  the  more  fruitful  and 
productive  sources  of  employment  in  order 
that  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  those 
who  are  capable  of  working  may  enjoy  a 
rational  economic  independence. 

In  spite,  then,  of  all  our  prejudices  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  good  case-work,  and  this 
quality  we  are  always  glad  to  recognise  and 
applaud.  We  are  sometimes  inclined  to 
take  exception  to  the  term  "  good  case-work  " 
because  of  the  environment  in  which  it  is 
employed.  We  know  something  of  the 
casual,  slipshod  methods  that  are  practised, 
and  we  are  disposed  to  consider  that  the 
system  or  sphere  of  welfare  work  is  charac- 
terised by  such  unsatisfactory  features. 
But  these  vague  generalisations  are,  of 
course,  misleading,  and  may  be  so  excep- 
tional as  to  be  negligible  in  the  influence 
they  exercise.  The  fact  remains  that  we 
cannot  be  too  mindful  of  our  administrative 
actions  and  must  be  eternally  vigilant. 

In  an  earlier  paragraph  we  have  stressed 
the  point  that  there  is  a  very  real  danger 
to-day  when  large  sums  are  being  expended 
on  social  services,  that  as  more  money  is 
provided,  less  thinking  in  respect  of  in- 
dividual requirements  is  involved.  If  we 
take  a  correct  view  of  the  situation,  however, 
we  should  recognise  and  appreciate  the  fact 
that  our  privileged  position  enables  us  to 
think  more  freely  and  plan  more  wisely 
for  the  future  because  of  the  resources  at  our 
disposal,  whilst,  as  we  have  already  said, 
our  main  objective  should  be  to  curtail 
pubhc  expenditure  by  raising  the  economic 
status  of  the  individual. 


If  we  may  be  permitted  to  consider  for  a 
few  moments  the  detailed  application  of 
our  theories,  in  so  far  as  the  completion  of 
case-forms  is  concerned,  we  would  say  at 
once  that  the  filling  in  of  such  forms  is  a 
serious  business  and  not  one  to  be  undertaken 
merely  as  a  matter  of  dull  and  dreary 
routine,  or  contrariwise  in  a  spirit  of  levity. 
The  completion  of  a  case-form  ought  always 
to  be  distasteful  to  the  questioner,  for  it 
means  the  invasion  of  another's  privacy, 
and  we  should  never  grow  so  dull  and  un- 
imaginative that  we  can  reel  off  inquiries 
with  casual  unconcern.  It  may  be  the  him- 
dredth  time  that  we  have  put  the  questions, 
but  in  all  probability  it  is  the  first  time  that 
the  person  interviewed  has  had  to  answer 
them,  and  we  must  be  patient  with  the  slow- 
tongued,  S5^mpathetic  with  the  nervous  and 
reticent,  courteous  with  the  resentful,  and 
exhibit  an  attitude  of  politeness  to  the 
rude  and  indignant. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  during  the  past 
20  years  to  examine  a  very  large  number  of 
case-papers,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  some 
of  them  have  been  and  are  unnecessarily 
inquisitorial.  Questions  are  sometimes  asked 
that  are  altogether  irrelevant  and  do  not 
contribute  in  the  slightest  degree  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  case,  and  if  applicants 
for  assistance  are  at  times  resentful  and 
impatient  under  these  circumstances  it  is 
not  surprising. 

Again,  one  must  not  judge  the  system  of 
welfare  work  by  a  few  unfortunate  excep- 
tions :  on  the  whole  our  investigations  are 
conducted  with  thoughtfulness  and  dis- 
cretion, but  it  does  happen  that  one  or  two 
isolated  instances  often  give  rise  to  wrong 
impressions,  and  it  is  our  business  as  far  as 
may  be  to  strive  for  the  elimination  of  those 
factors  which  are  calculated  to  throw  dis- 
credit upon  what  are  otherwise  exemplary 
arrangements.  It  would  be  a  wholesome 
astringent  if  we  would  remember  when  con- 
ducting these  intimate  inquiries  that  "but 
for  the  grace  of  God  "  the  positions  might  well 
be  reversed,  and  if  we  would  remember  also 
that  the  existence  of  these  unfortunate 
people  constitutes  the  only  justification  for 
our  presence  in  the  scheme  of  things.  If  we 
are  obsessed  with  an  undue  sense  of  our  own 
importance,  a  little  wholesome  reflection 
along  the  lines  indicated  above  should 
have  a  very  salutary  effect  in  making  us 
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view      these     problems     from     the     right 
perspective. 

It  is  of  importance  that  those  in  charge 
of  inquiry  work  should  above  everything  else 
be  able  to  win  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
those  to  whom  they  must  look  for  accurate 
information,  and  in  order  to  achieve  this 
object  the  investigations  should  be  so 
managed  as  to  make  the  applicant  feel  that 
the  sole  purpose  of  inquiry  is  to  enable  those  in 
authority  to  deal  helpfully  and  sympatheti- 
cally with  the  case,  and  not  merely  to  pry 
into  their  private  lives  with  no  constructive 
object  in  view. 

We  have  frequently  noticed  that  home 
visitors  have  become  unacceptable  because 
of  administrative  actions  for  which  they  were 
in  no  sense  whatever  responsible,  and  it  is 
almost  characteristic  of  the  system  obtaining 
in  some  areas  for  the  visitor  to  have  to  dis- 
charge any  or  all  of  the  unpleasant  duties 
that  may  inevitably  be  associated  with 
certain  cases.  Where  such  administrative 
action  is  necessary,  it  ought  to  be  performed 
by  responsible  executive  officers  who  are 
in  a  much  better  position  to  assign  reasons 
for  the  procedure  adopted  than  any  sub- 
ordinate. The  home  visitor  should  at  all 
times  be  the  friend  and  confidant  of  the 
person  visited,  and  nothing  should  be  done 
which  would  impair  that  prestige  and  con- 
fidence. In  our  opinion,  the  home  visitor 
should  be  neither  a  distributor  of  doles  nor 
a  debt  collector.  The  administrative  ma- 
chinery of  the  organisation  should  be  so 
shaped  as  to  provide  proper  facilities  for 
the  performance  of  these  duties  if  and  when 
it  is  necessary  for  such  to  be  discharged. 

There  is  sometimes  a  temptation,  especially 
among  young  workers,  to  write  picturesque 
reports.  They  are  made  to  understand  that 
the  Committee  desire  to  have  an  adequate 
picture  of  the  facts,  and  because  of  their 
youth  and  inexperience,  crude  and  highly 
coloured  pictvires  appeal  to  them  more  than 
the  duller  hues  of  everyday  life,  so  that  they 
write  their  reports  in  a  manner  that  is  co- 
loured by  their  imagination  and  which  tends 
unwittingly  to  obscure  the  facts.  It  is  not 
suggested  that  reports  must  be  absolutely 
bald  and  colourless,  but  we  should  strongly 
resist  all  temptation  to  make  such  reports 
the  vehicle  for  fine  writing.  The  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  is  what  is  required, 
and  is,  moreover,   the  quality  that  will  be 


most  appreciated  by  an  enlightenedjCom- 
mittee. 

Most  of  us  at  times  have  been  faced  with 
the  situation  where  the  Committee  has  been 
guilty  of  giving  a  wrong  decision.  In  spite 
of  all  we  have  been  able  to  do  by  presenting 
facts  accurately  and  succinctly,  a  decision 
has  been  registered  which  is  likely  to  cause 
pain  and  hardship.  We  cannot  agree  with 
those  who  take  smug  satisfaction  in  the  fact 
that  the  decision  is  not  theirs  but  that  of  a 
Committee.  Surely  it  is  our  business  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  make  amends  by 
restating  the  case  with  a  view  to  having  the 
error  corrected.  Usually  such  painstaking  is 
rewarded.  Fortunately  for  all  concerned, 
these  mistakes  rarely  occur. 

Let  us  always  remember,  however,  that 
these  so-called  cases  are  concerned  with  the 
lives  of  human  beings.  They  cannot  be 
classified  like  so  many  articles  manufactured 
under  a  system  of  mass  production.  No  two 
cases  are  exactly  alike  in  every  detail : 
they  should,  and  must,  be  studied  indi- 
vidually, and  adjudicated  upon  separately 
if  we  value  good  administration  and  are 
anxious  to  eliminate  discontent  and  un- 
necessary suffering.  To  proceed  along  these 
lines  is  to  inculcate  a  respect  for  that  rather 
ugly  term  "  good  case-work." 


PERSONALIA 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Bourne- 
mouth Blind  Aid  Society  has  recently 
received  with  regret  the  resignation  of 
Captain  Earle  from  the  office  of  Hon. 
Treasurer  for  reasons  of  health  ;  he  has, 
however,  consented  to  continue  to  serve  on 
the  executive  and  case  committees.  As  his 
successor  as  treasurer  the  Committee  has 
appointed  Mr.  Corbishley. 

After  seventeen  years  as  Chairman  of  the 
Working  Men's  Committee  of  the  Northamp- 
ton Town  and  County  Blind  Association, 
Mr.  W.  Kirkton  has  resigned  on  account  of 
health.  A  warm  tribute  was  paid  to  Mr. 
Kirkton 's  devoted  services  at  the  Annual 
Meeting,  and  Mr.  F.  Wood,  who  has  been 
associated  with  the  Committee  almost  since 
its  foundation,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
him  as  Chairman. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Masseur  for  Everton  Cup-Tie  Team. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Cook,  Wallasey,  a  blind  masseur 
who  lost  his  sight  in  the  war  and  trained  at 
St.  Dunstan's,  has  been  responsible  for  the 
massage  of  the  victorious  Everton  team 
which  defeated  Manchester  City  in  the  recent 
Cup  Tie  final.  "  I  never  miss  a  home  match 
at  Everton,  "he  said  to  a  reporter.  "Although 
I  can  see  nothing  on  the  field,  I  always 
know  what  is  happening  through  listening 
to  the  crowd,  and  feeling  which  way  they  are 
turning  and  swaying.  In  the  dressing- 
rooms  I  can  immediately  recognise  all  the 
the  players  by  touching  their  legs." 

Records  of  Blind  Composer's  Works. 

A  famous  British  gramophone  company 
has  arranged  to  issue  records  of  two  of  the 
compositions  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Jones,  of  Be- 
thesda,  a  blind  man  formerly  employed  as  a 
quarry  man,  who  before  the  accident  which 
was  the  cause  of  his  loss  of  sight  was 
becoming  well  known  in  Wales  as  a  con- 
ductor of  a  choir  of  fifty  voices.  From 
childhood  Mr.  Jones  has  been  intensely  fond 
of  music,  but  he  was  unable  to  study  for  a 
musical  career,  and  was  self-taught. 

A  Blind  Fisherwoman. 

Mrs.  Wale,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Cambridge  and  District  Angling  Societ3^ 
is  blind.  She  recently  won  two  prizes 
presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
society,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  members 
whom  she  excelled.  Mrs.  Wale  fishes  by 
touch,  using  a  ledger,  and  gauging  her 
"  strike  "  by  the  feel  of  the  tug  on  her 
line. 

A  Wonderful  Performance. 

A  Strathaven  blind  boy,  Martin  Milligan, 
put  up  a  wonderful  performance  at  the 
recent  Glasgow  Musical  Festival  in  the 
juvenile  class  for  pianoforte  solos  by  gaining 
first  place,  and  winning  a  first-class  certificate. 
He  is  only  nine  years  old,  and  lost  his  sight 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  beginning  to 
learn  music  at  the  age  of  five.  The  piece 
chosen  was  a  Minuet  in  G  minor  by  Purcell 
for  the  first  test,  and  a  Melody  in  G  major 
by  Schubert  for  the  second. 


A  Blind  Astronomer. 

Professor  Frost,  who  is  just  retiring  from 
the  head  of  the  great  American  Yerkes 
Observatory,  is  a  blind  man,  who  for  twenty- 
five  years  has  done  his  work  by  mathematics, 
without  seeing  the  starry  world  he  describes. 

Weekly  Classes  for  Blind  by  Blind. 

Few  blind  men  are  more  energetic  than 
Mr.  George  Jackson,  the  Home  Teacher  and 
Librarian  to  the  Blind  in  Sunderland  and 
Durham.  Besides  his  work  as  librarian,  he 
holds  weekly  classes  for  the  blind,  giving  at 
these  an  outline  of  the  news,  readings  from 
popular  magazines,  and  talks  on  widely 
varying  subjects.  A  savings  and  deposit 
club,  lectures  and  church  services,  meetings 
of  a  social  guild,  letters  to  the  deaf-blind, 
and  the  answering  of  a  number  of  questions 
from  blind  readers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
are  among  his  activities. 

A   Blind   Music   Master. 

In  his  capacity  of  music  master  at  the 
Worcester  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Harry 
Greenwood  has  for  close  upon  40  years 
rendered  yeoman  service  to  blind  musicians 
in  South  Africa.  The  regret  he  must 
inevitably  experience  on  resigning  the 
position  he  has  held  for  so  long  and  with 
such  distinction  will,  no  doubt,  be  tempered 
by  the  knowledge  that  he  is  succeeded  by 
one  of  his  former  pupils,  Mr.  Johannes  de 
Lange.  Losing  his  sight  at  an  early  age, 
Mr.  Greenwood  received  his  first  training 
at  the  Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Nottingham.  Later,  he  proceeded 
to  the  Royal  Normal  College,  London, 
leaving  there  in  1894  as  the  first  music 
teacher  for  the  Bhnd  in  South  Africa.  The 
fact  that  the  number  of  pupils  at  the 
Worcester  Institute  has  increased  since  then 
from  15  to  the  present  total  of  127  is  eloquent 
testimony  of  the  progress  made  under  his 
inspiring  influence.  After  a  period  of  leave 
spent  in  this  country,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green- 
wood will  devote  their  services  to  the 
After-care  of  blind  people  in  South  Africa. 

L.R.A.M.  Diploma. 

Mr.  Arthur  Clarke,  A.R.C.O.,  at  the  recent 
Easter  Examinations  held  at  the  R.A.M., 
was  awarded  the  L.R.A.M.  Diploma  as  a 
teacher  of  the  Pianoforte.  He  is  engaged  as 
a  student  teacher  in  the  Music  Depart- 
ment of  the  Birmingham  Institution. 
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2nd  ANNUAL   LITERARY  COMPETITION. 


T 


HE  results  of  the  2nd  (1932)   Annual 
Literary  Competition,  organised  by 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
are  as  follows  : — 

CLASS    A. 

(Over  21  years  of  age.) 

Lyrics. 

15/  Pyize  ..     W.  H.  Coates  ("  H.  M."),  30,  Ban-     £6 

bury  Road,  Oxford. 
2nd  Prize..      Helen      Harries      Day       ("Frances     £'3 

Fleming  "),  147,  East  127th  Street, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
Commended     C.  R.  Allen  ("  Shebna    ),  no,  Clyde 

Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
John  Hunter  ("  Dorian  "),  c/o  David 

Hood,   II,  Cloanden  Place,   Kirk- 
caldy, Scotland. 

Essays. 

jst  Prize  .  .      C.  R.  Allen  ("  Shebna  "),  no,  Clyde     £6 

Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
2nd  Prize..      Douglas     Warden     ("  George     £2 
Douglas"),    42,     Pennard    Road, 
Shepherd's  Bush,  W.  12. 
Commended     Albert  Hodgson  ("  Horatius  Codes"), 
63,  Miller's  Road,  Brighton,  Sussex. 

Edward  Knowles  ("  Funny  Bone  "), 
44A,  Stanley  Street,  Bedford. 

Frank  Eyre  ("Dim"),  The  Wilderness, 
Rottingdean,  Brighton, 

A.  Douglas  Pollock  ("Futurist"), 
18,  Beechgrove  Place,  Aberdeen. 

Marie  Koehler  ( "  Wilhelmina 
Alberts"),  170,  Maria  Avenue, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  U.S.A. 

George  Weinstein  ("  Alvin  Carter  "), 
2017,  Westwood  Avenue,  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  U.S.A. 

Letters  to  a  Newspaper. 

15/  Prize  .  .      Douglas  Warden  ("  George     £6 

Douglas"),     42,     Pennard    Road, 
Shepherd's  Bush,  W.  12. 
2nd  Prize .  .      James     Chisholm     ("  Gumdigger  "),     £3 
Waihopo,    North  Auckland,   New 
Zealand. 
Commended     Frank  Walter  Bates  ("Aspirant"), 
161,  Henley  Road,  Ilford,  Essex. 
Edith  Gullen  ("  Elizabeth  Henery  "), 
26,  Roches  Street,  Limerick,  Ire- 
;  land. 

George  Weinstein  ("  Alvin  Carter  "), 
2017,  Westwood  Avenue,  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  U.S.A. 

CLASS    B. 

(Under  21  years  of  age.) 

Lyrics. 

1st  Prize  .  .      Charlotte    Crutchley,    Royal    Insti-     £4 

tution    for    the    Blind,    Carpenter 

Road,    Edgbaston,   Birmingham. 
2nd  Prize .  .      Marjorie    Joan   Hewlett    ("Felix"),     £2 

28,    Nicholas    Street,    Pontypool, 

Mon.,  S.  Wales. 
Commettded     Lilian  Smith,  Royal  Normal  College, 

Upper  Norwood,   S.E.  ig. 
Karsten  Ohnstad  ("Karsten  Kent"), 

School  for   the   Blind,    Faribault, 

Minnesota,  U.S.A. 


1st  Prize  . 
2nd  Prize. 


Essays. 

Not  awarded. 


Margaret   B.    Brand    ("Crinoline"),     £2 

Royal     Normal     College,     Upper 

Norwood,  S.E.  19. 
Commended     Edward  Schultz  ("Donald  Price"), 

600,  N.  May  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Lilian  Smith,  Royal  Normal  College, 

Upper  Norwood,  S.E.  ig. 
Olga        Mary         Roper         (' '  Tarra 

O'Donnell"),  37,  Carless  Avenue, 

Harborne,  Birmingham. 

Letters  to  a  Newspaper. 

1st  Prize  ..      Edward  Schultz  ("  Donald  Price"),     £^ 
600,  N.  May  Street,  Chicago,   111. 

2nd  Prize.  .      Marjorie  Joan  Hewlett  ("Inconnu"),     £2 
28,    Nicholas    Street,    Pontypool, 
Mon.,  South  Wales. 

CLASS  C. 

(Under  16  years  of  age.) 

We  much  regret  to  say  that  there  were  no  entries 
in  this  section. 

Mr.  Frank  Whitaker,  Acting  Editor  of  John 
O' London's  Weekly,  again  kindly  consented  to  act  as 
Judge,  and  his  valuable  remarks  are  appended. 

Once  more  it  has  given  me  much  pleasure 
to  act  as  judge  in  this  competition.  The 
general  standard  of  the  entries  was  good, 
and  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
various  "  Letters  to  the  Editor  "  and  the 
Essays.  The  verses  were  not  quite  so 
successful,  for  reasons  which  I  mention 
below,  but  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report, 
for  the  second  year,  that  in  my  opinion  the 
competition  has  fully  justified  itself.  There 
is  only  one  matter  for  regret.  That  is  the 
complete  absence  of  entries  in  the  junior 
section.  Like  the  promoters  of  the  competi- 
tion, I  am  both  surprised  and  disappointed 
by  this  result.  The  importance  of  encourag- 
ing self-expression  among  the  young  cannot 
be  over-stressed,  and  I  hope  that  teachers 
especially,  will  help  to  stimulate  interest 
in  these  classes  in  future  years. 

LYRICS. — Class  A. — The  two  bogies  in 
this  class  are  insincere  feeling  and  preten- 
tiousness. Poets  should  write  onl}^  about 
what  they  feel  ;  poetic  licence  does  not 
cover  insincerity.  Several  competitors 
would  be  well  advised  to  avoid  archaisms, 
such  as  "  e'en  "  for  "  even,"  and  mannerisms 
such  as  writing  "  wander'd  "  for  "  wandered," 
which  have  long  lost  any  justification  they 
once  had. 

Without  hesitation,  I  place  "  H.M."  first. 
Here  is  a  quiet,  original  piece  of  meditation, 
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illumined  by  shrewd  observation,  and  en- 
tirely without  affectation.  This  is  a  good 
little  poem.  "  The  Hidden  Garden,"  by 
"  Frances  Fleming,"  which  I  place  second, 
is  not  free  from  echoes  of  other  poets  (com- 
pare, for  instance,  the  first  verse  with 
Alfred  Perceval  Graves's  "  Would  I  were 
Erin's  apple-blossom  o'er  you  "),  but  there  is 
evidence  of  genuine  imagination  and  a  gift 
of  expression.  It  is  not  easy  to  place  the 
rest.  "  Shebna's  "  "  Milton's  Mulberry  " 
embodies  a  good  idea,  but  is  unequal  in 
execution.  "  Dorian's  "  sonnet  is  a  credit- 
able essay  in  a  difficult  form,  but  is  marred 
by  one  or  two  bad  lines  (for  example,  "  To 
place  of  rest,  because  at  last  there's  dearth") 
and  infelicities  such  as  "  Until  it  go  .  .  . 
and  lieth  down . "  "  Bibi  's  "  "  Ode  to  Surrey 
is  too  obscure.  "  Mater's  "  "  Birthday 
Eve  "  is  not  entirely  without  charm,  but  its 
tenderness  comes  perilously  near  to  senti- 
mentality. "  The  Red  God's  Call  "  and 
"  Mandalay  Memories  "  are  fluent  and  tech- 
nically correct,  but  seem  to  me  entirely 
lacking  in  sincerity.  These  two  competitors 
are  competent  versifiers,  but  the  subjects 
they  have  chosen  and  their  method  of 
expressing  them  are,  I  am  afraid,  dreadfully 
hackneyed. 

ESSAYS. — Class  A. — This  was  by  far 
the  most  difficult  competition  to  judge. 
The  essay  is  a  loose  form,  and  no  subject 
was  set.  Such  freedom  may  attract  the 
competitor,  but  it  throws  an  added  respon- 
sibility on  the  judge.  He  will  naturally  take 
form  and  style  into  account,  but  much  will 
inevitably  depend  on  his  personal  tastes,  on 
what  interests  him  as  an  individual  rather 
than  on  what  (as  in  most  competitions)  best 
conforms  to  certain  rules.  I  emphasise  this 
in  order  to  console  certain  competitors  who 
did  creditable  work,  but  who  do  not  win  a 
prize.  They  must  reflect,  with  as  much 
charity  as  they  can  command,  that  under 
another  judge  the  result  might  have  been 
different. 

The  first  prize  goes  to  "  Shebna's  "  essay 
on  "  Style."  "  Shebna's  "  own  style  is  not 
faultless.  The  opening,  especially,  could 
be  improved  with  a  little  care.  But  I  like 
this  essay  best  because  it  has  the  air  of  good 
conversation.  It  flows  pleasantly  along, 
imparting  knowledge  without  parading  it, 
and  never  losing  touch  with  the  reader. 
"  Rum,"  by  "  George  Douglas  "  is  a  good 


second.  Here,  too,  the  reader  is  kept 
entertained.  The  style  is  buoyant,  the 
imagination  highly  coloured,  there  are  one 
or  two  whimsical  scraps  of  autobiography, 
and  the  unexpected  touch  of  seriousness  at 
the  end  is  effective.  Viewed  simply  as  a 
piece  of  composition,  "  Great  Historical 
Novels,"  by  "  Horatius  Codes,"  is  as  good 
as  any  of  the  others.  It  fails  to  win  a  prize 
because  it  is  lacking  in  personality.  Its 
matter  is  perfectly  sound,  but  it  is  too  much 
a  mere  catalogue  of  literary  plots.  I  place 
"  The  Sunny  Side,"  by  "  Funny  bone," 
fourth,  because  an  ounce  of  cheerfulness  is 
worth  a  ton  of  solemnity,  and  this  essay 
is  high  spirited  without  being  shallow.  I 
have  no  space  to  deal  in  detail  with  the  rest, 
but  I  commend  the  entries  of  "  Dim," 
"  Futurist,"  "  Wilhelmina  Alberts  "  and 
"  Alvin  Carter." 

LETTERS. — Class  A. — The  rules  asked 
for  "  forceful  expression,"  attempts  to  con- 
vince the  reader.  Competitors  complied 
with  variable  success.  Their  subjects  were 
all  well  chosen.  Some  competitors  used 
too-long  sentences,  others  too-long  words. 
Simplicity  is  always  the  thing  to  aim  at. 
Long  words  can  never  conceal  poverty  of 
ideas.  I  give  "  George  Douglas  "  first  prize 
because  he  has  something  to  say,  and  says  it 
clearly,  with  both  passion  and  humour. 
This  reads  like  a  genuine  experience,  but 
I  hope  it  isn't  for  the  sake  of  the  Postmaster- 
General's  peace  of  mind.  "  Gumdigger  " 
is  a  good  second.  His  letter  is  terse,  full 
of  facts,  and  constructive.  "  Aspirant " 
is  too  wordy,  but  I  place  him  third  because 
his  ideas  are  sound  and  his  letter  is  well 
shaped.  "Elizabeth  Henery  "  is  too  timid 
and  ends  weakly.  I  bracket  her  with 
"  Alvin  Carter,"  who  puts  his  finger  on  a 
good  subject  but  does  not,  I  think,  make  out 
a  very  good  case. 

LYRICS. — Class  B. — As  was  perhaps  to 
be  expected,  the  entries  in  this  class  were 
simpler  in  idea  and  expression  than  those  in 
Class  A.  With  one  exception  they  were 
purely  objective  descriptions  of  different 
aspects  of  nature.  I  place  "  The  Primrose," 
by  Charlotte  Crutchley,  first  (although  the 
line  "  I  sleep  'neath  crystal  blankets  warm  " 
is  not  very  happily  expressed)  and  "Thoughts 
on  a  Spring  Day,"  by  "  Felix,"  second. 
"  Night  "  deserves  the  third  place,  and  "  The 
Guide  of  our  Destiny  "  fourth. 
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ESSAYS. — Class  B. — These  were  a  little 
disappointing,  and  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  feel 
justified  in  awarding  a  first  prize.  "  Old 
Fashioned,"  by  "  Crinoline,"  in  my  opinion, 
deserves  the  second  prize.  Its  meaning  is 
sometimes  obscure,  owing  to  the  reckless 
use  of  personal  pronouns  (the  phrase  "  It 
was  incomprehensible  to  him,"  on  the  first 
page,  baffles  me  completely).  Nevertheless, 
"  Crinoline  "  makes  an  attempt  to  express 
an  individual  point  of  view,  and  that  is  why 
I  place  him  or  her  first.  "  Donald  Price," 
on  the  other  hand,  is  too  prone  to  draw  on 
other  people's  opinions  without  contribviting 
anything  of  his  own.  He  writes  more 
clearly  and  vigorously  than  anyone  else  in 
this  class,  but  his  essay  is  a  mere  stringing 
together  of  political  stock  phrases.  "  Andy 
Brown's  "    "  Impressions    of    an    Armistice 


Service  "  are  too  objective  to  pass  muster 
as  an  essay.  This  is  good  descriptive 
reporting,  but  "  an  expression  of  personal 
opinion  "  was  asked  for.  "  Dreams,"  by 
Lilian  Smith,  and  "  Dogs,"  by  "  Tarra 
O'Donnell,"  are  pleasantly  written — 
"  Dreams,"  especially  so.  They  fall  short 
simply  because  they  lack  character  and 
therefore,  interest. 

LETTERS.— Class  B.—l  had  no  difficulty 
here  in  placing  "  Donald  Price's  "  letter  first, 
and  "  Inconnu's  "  second.  "  Donald  Price's" 
letter  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  competition 
— presenting  his  case  in  a  downright,  con- 
vincing manner  without  wasting  a  word. 
"  Inconnu "  chooses  a  good  subject,  but 
has  not  the  same  command  over  his  argu- 
ments as  has  "  Donald  Price." 


YOUNG  BLIND    MUSICIANS. 


A  CONCERT  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  Avas  that 
held  at  the  Armitage  Hall  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  on  April  26th.  Of  the 
ability  of  blind  musicians  who 
have  already  gained  a  footing 
in  the  musical  world,  we  have  had  abundant 
proof  in  several  recent  programmes.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  it  was  the  younger 
generation  who  claimed  attention,  young 
performers  who  have  as  yet  scarcely  started 
upon  a  professional  career.  This  initial 
venture  will  have  proved  of  immense  assist- 
ance to  them,  in  so  far  as  it  helped  in  the 
acquisition  of  confidence  in  face  of  an 
audience — a  remarkably  large  and  enthusias- 
tic one,  by  the  way.  It  was  the  means  also 
of  proving  that,  in  point  of  freshness  of 
outlook,  the  recruit  may  conceivably  emulate 
the  veteran  campaigner.  For  among  the 
most  encouraging  features  of  the  evening, 
some  would  be  disposed  to  give  pre-eminence 
to  the  way  in  which  technique  was  made, 
not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  to  expression. 
That  latent  capacity  to  give  to  music  a 
personal  touch  over  and  above  what  the 
composer  put  into  it  could  be  sensed  behind 
most  of  the  performances  to  which  we  lis- 
tened, however  immature  they  may  have 
been  in  conception,  however  unawakened 
in  an  emotional  sense.     That  the  effort  should 


have  been  made  at  all  is  enough  to  hold 
oiit  high  promise  for  the  future,  since  it 
indicated  that  attention  had  been  directed 
to  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
training  where  blind  executants  are  in 
question.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
they,  in  an  even  greater  degree  than  their 
sighted  colleagues,  are  subject  to  those 
Freudian  inhibitions  from  which  we  are 
assured  nowadays,  not  even  the  youngest 
of  us  are  wholly  immune. 

Two  singers,  a  pianist  and  a  violinist,  pro- 
vided a  programme  so  well-balanced  and 
diversified  that  some  of  us  felt  it  a  mistake 
to  have  yielded  so  readily  to  the  usual 
thoughtless  demands  for  encores  in  the 
second  half.  Unexceptionable  though  the 
additions  were,  they  spun  out  the  evening 
beyond  its  allotted  span,  and  could  only  be 
regarded  as  excre.-cences  ori  an  otherwise 
well-ordered  plan. 

Miss  May  Sabeston  Walker,  handicapped 
by  a  severe  cold,  pluckily  decided  to  carry 
on  with  the  eight  songs  originally  set  down 
for  her.  To  the  first  two,  by  Bach  and  Arne, 
she  was  quite  naturally  unable  to  do  herself 
anything  like  justice.  And  here  let  recog- 
nition be  made  of  the  immense  assistance 
tendered  in  an  emergency  by  that  fine 
accompanist,  Mr.  Frederic  Jackson.  Realis- 
ing that  the  singer  was  compelled  to  husband 
her  resources,  he  rallied  to  her  support  with 
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an  unobtrusive  tact  that  was  beyond  all 
praise.  In  her  later  group,  Miss  Walker 
gained  the  reward  of  her  courage,  a  reward 
in  which  full  credit  must  be  given  to  sound 
training.  For  not  knowing  what  tricks  her 
voice  was  likely  to  play  upon  her,  she  guided 
it  through  the  lilting  rhythm  of  Mahler's 
"  Wer  hat  dies  Liedlein  erdacht  "  with 
uncommon  skill  and  judgment.  Immature 
as  yet,  her  light  soprano  has  a  charming 
quality  that  lends  itself  as  readily  to  songs 
of  a  bravura  type  as  to  those  in  which  a 
deeper  note  is  sounded.  So  much  was  as 
evident  in  her  treatment  of  Strauss  and 
Mahler  as  in  three  songs  of  her  own  composi- 
tion. "  The  Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree  "  has 
been  set  so  often  and  so  well  that  the  choice 
was  a  daring  one.  If  Miss  Walker's  setting 
is  not  likely  to  supersede  the  best  of  many 
other  attempts,  her  adroit  rhythm  and  the 
independence  of  the  writing  for  both  voice 
and  piano  fully  justified  her  temerity. 
A  like  feeling  for  mood  and  pattern  charac- 
terised "  Lullaby  "  and  "  Everyone  Sang," 
though  in  the  actual  performance  the  indis- 
tinctness of  the  words  suggested  one  failing 
to  which  attention  must  be  paid.  Consider- 
ing the  disability  with  which  the  singer  had 
to  contend,  her  achievement  was  the  more 
creditable.  Her  future  appearances  under 
happier  conditions  will  be  waited  with 
interest,  for  here,  assuredly,  is  an  artist  of 
outstanding  promise. 

Mr.  William  L.  Gibson,  the  second  singer, 
had  already  made  good  in  the  same  hall 
on  the  occasion  of  a  concert  by  students  of 
the  Royal  Normal  College.  Gifted  with  an 
exceptionally  pleasing  baritone  voice,  he 
left  us  in  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  knows 
exactly  how  to  turn  it  to  the  best  advantage 
in  songs  of  a  reflective  kind.  In  the  beauty 
of  his  phrasing  one  seemed  to  detect  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Sinclair  Logan,  whose 
graceful  essay  in  the  folk-song  manner, 
"  Early  one  Morning,"  Mr.  Gibson  sang  with 
a  distinction  that  at  once  proved  him  a  stylist. 
The  lovely  melody  of  Blow's  "  The  Self- 
Banished,"  too,  could  not  have  been  more 
firmly  modelled.  In  music  of  a  more 
impetuous  or  emotional  cast  Mr.  Gibson 
is  less  convincing,  and  a  slightly  faster 
tempo  would  have  made  a  more  credible 
poet-tramp  of  Vaughan  Williams's  "  Vaga- 
bond." Mr.  Gibson  is  so  much  a  master 
of  his  resources   that  the  added   touch  of 


emphasis — exaggeration  even — which  his 
singing  sometimes  lacks  should  not  be 
difficult  of  acquirement.  He  was  admirably 
accompanied  by  Miss  Ethel  Pearce. 

For  her  chief  contribution  Miss  Hilda 
Sage  drew  upon  eight  episodes  from  Schu- 
mann's "Carnaval,"  from  which  it  will  be 
gathered  that  this  enterprising  young  pianist 
is  content  to  be  judged  by  the  highest 
executive  standards.  No  work  of  the  roman- 
tic period  crops  up  more  frequently  in 
concert  programmes,  none  more  inexorably 
reveals  a  player's  range  and  vision.  Of  Miss 
Sage's  version  it  may  be  said  that  she  saw 
as  far  into  what  lies  behind  the  actual  notes 
as  most  of  her  competitors,  but  not  quite 
far  enough  to  hold  her  hearers'  interest 
through  the  whole  adventure.  It  took  her  a 
little  time  to  get  on  amicable  terms  with  her 
subject.  At  the  outset,  mind  and  fingers 
refused  to  work  in  complete  amity.  But 
having  once  laid  the  bogey  of  nervousness, 
her  true  form  was  revealed  in  a  performance 
instinct  with  charm.  It  did  not  cut  very 
deep,  perhaps,  the  finale  needing  a  more 
spacious  design  than  Miss  Sage  can  command 
at  present.  But  playing  of  such  freshness 
and  sincerity  is  always  attractive  to  hear. 

Mr.  David  Lilliman,  with  Miss  Gertrude 
Gallop  as  collaborator,  began  the  evening 
with  an  eminently  likeable  account  of  two 
movements  from  Grieg's  Sonata  in  G  for 
viohn  and  piano.  Mr.  Lilliman  boasts  a 
technical  facihty  which  enables  him  to  take 
little  heed  of  the  difficulties  of  the  more 
showy  type  of  music  to  which  he  addressed 
himself  in  his  later  contributions.  His 
style  is  still  a  trifle  deficient  in  grip,  as  was 
proved  by  his  somewhat  half-hearted  hand- 
ling of  the  final  chords  of  the  Sonata,  and 
in  the  occasional  slackness  of  his  rhythm. 
Not  often,  however,  does  one  hear  double- 
stopping  so  perfectly  in  tune  as  it  was  in  a 
Spanish  Dance  of  de  Falla,  or  the  ubiquitous 
Hindu  Song  from  Rimsky-Korsakov's 
"  Sadko,"  played  with  more  sensitive  appre- 
ciation of  its  exotic  charm.  Mr.  LilHman, 
in  fact,  can  be  hailed  as  a  remarkably 
promising  addition  to  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  blind  musicians  who  have 
made  the  violin  their  principal  study.  In 
Miss  Gallop  he  again  had  an  accompanist 
who  was  always  ready  to  adapt  herself. 

C.  D.  G. 
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FOUND  ON  THE  BOOKSHELF. 


¥11  are  inclined  to  think 
that  very  httle  has  been 
written  on  the  welfare  of 
the  blind,  and  it  is 
salutary  therefore  now  and 
again  to  browse  among 
the  shelves  of  a  library, 
and  find  there,  tucked  away  in  dusty  little 
volumes,  views  that  even  to-day  are  con- 
troversial and  still  the  subject  of  debate. 

About  seventy  years  ago  two  modest 
booklets  were  published  under  the  titles 
"  Charity  Misapplied  "  and  "  The  Deaf, 
Dumb,  and  Blind— General  Observations  on 
their  Education  and  Treatment."  Both 
were  by  Wind  writers,  the  former  being  the 
work  of  a  Mrs.  van  Landeghem  (apparently 
an  Englishwoman  in  spite  of  her  name)  and 
the  other  from  the  pen  of  John  Bird,  a 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Both  were  indictments  of  the  residential 
schools  of  the  time  and  the  title  page  of  Mrs. 
van  Landeghem's  was  specially  uncom- 
promising, and  (after  the  fashion  of  the  day) 
rather  clumsy.  It  ran  "  Charity  misappUed  ; 
when  restored  to  society  after  having  been 
immured  for  several  years  in  Exile  schools 
(where  they  are  supposed  to  be  educated) 
the  blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  found 
to  be  incapable  of  self-support ;  hence  they 
become  street  mendicants  or  inmates  of 
workhouses  "  and  then,  on  a  line  to  itself, 
and  in  larger  print,  the  stern  interrogative 
"  W-Tiy  ?  "  Mrs.  Landeghem  describes  her- 
self as  having  had  "  twelve  years'  experience 
in  an  Exile  Institution,"  so  she  spoke  with 
authority,  and  was  no  doubt  viewed  with 
great   disfavour  by   the   Governors. 

Her  book  begins  with  a  description  of  the 
life  of  a  child  blind  from  infancy  ;  in  his 
earlier  years  his  probable  lot  would  be  over- 
indulgence or  neglect,  and  then,  if  his 
parents  were  alive  to  the  necessity  of  training, 
and  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  collect 
the  vast  number  of  votes  required  for 
admission  to  a  residential  school  (often  a 
Gargantuan  task  and  a  very  expensive  one) 
he  would  be  placed  in  such  an  institution. 
There  is  no  suggestion  in  Mrs.  Landeghem's 
pages  that  he  would  be  unkindly  treated 
there ;     he    would    be    properly    fed    and 


clothed,  taught  to  read  the  Bible  in  embossed 
type,  and  given  some  instruction  in  a  trade. 
Visitors  would,  says  the  writer  rather 
bitterly,  carry  away  the  gratifying  impression 
that  the  poor  blind  were  well  cared-for,  just 
as  they  might  judge  animals  at  a  show. 

But  the  bodily  well-being  of  the  blind 
during  those  early  impressionable  years  was 
being  bought  at  a  very  heavy  price  ;  for  the 
child  was  utterly  cut  off  from  home  and 
friends,  and  the  parents  all  too  often  lost 
interest  in  him  and  any  sense  of  responsibility 
for  his  welfare  ;  "with  every  year  of  his 
prolonged  absence,"  writes  Mr.  Bird,  "  the 
circle  of  home  grows  more  and  more  narrow 
for  the  banished  child,  family  duties  and 
responsibilities  have  been  evaded,  and  he  is 
at  length  looked  upon  as  an  unwelcome 
burden  .  .  .  he,  on  his  side  becomes  un- 
socialised  and  more  or  less  depraved." 

And  apart  from  the  slackening  of  the  ties 
between  parent  and  child,  institution  life  in 
those  days  was  a  miserable  preparation  for 
life  in  the  world — "  All  aim  is  gone,  there  is 
no  life  purpose,  no  ambition  .  .  .  the  same 
turning  of  the  old  wheel  in  asylums,  and  the 
spokes  are  hung  with  mats,  baskets,  plaited 
rushes  ;  the  wheel  revolves  in  a  groove  and 
pity  keeps  it  there."  What  awaited  the 
boy  and  girl  at  the  end  of  training  ?  Only  a 
return  to  the  home  that  they  had  almost 
forgotten  and  that  had  almost  forgotten 
them,  where,  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  life, 
lacking  all  initiative,  cowed  and  institu- 
tionalised, they  were  expected  to  carry  out 
the  trade  they  had  learned,  with  no  super- 
vision or  encouragement. 

Mrs.  Landeghem  illustrates  her  criticism 
with  details  from  the  Report  of  the  School 
for  the  Indigent  Bhnd,  Southwark.  In  1854 
a  questionnaire  had  been  sent  out  to  100 
pupils  who  had  left  within  the  previous  ten 
years,  and  90  replies  had  been  received. 
Those  who  had  been  trained  in  a  manual 
occupation  were  able  to  earn  an  average 
wage  of  6s.  or  7s.  weekly,  if  men,  and  rarely 
more  than  is.  6d.  weekly,  if  women — 
"  even  after  extreme  exertion  "  runs  the 
pathetic  little  quahfication.  Of  20  pupils 
trained  in  music,  7  were  earning  regularly, 
the  highest  paid  receiving  a  salary  of  ;^40  a 
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year  and  the  lowest  £i\  and  board-lodging ; 
the  remaining  13  were  dependent  on  occa- 
sional trifling  sums  and  on  begging. 

An  account  is  further  given  of  one  Charles 
Robinson,  who  after  15  years'  residence  at 
the  London  Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind, 
was  at  the  age' of  21  handed  over  to  the 
Guardians,  able  to  read,  intelligent,  and 
having  the  full  use  of  his  hands,  but  unable 
to  do  anything  towards  his  support.  It  is  a 
melancholy  picture  and  illustrated  as  it  is  by 
figures  taken  from  Annual  Reports,  which 
show  that  nearly  ;^8,ooo  per  annum  was 
spent  on  the  maintenance  of  154  pupils  at 
the  Southwark  School,  whose  trained  workers 
could  at  the  end  of  it  all  earn  only  6s.  a  week, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Mrs.  Landeghem  and 
Mr.  Bird  alike  criticised  the  residential 
institution  as  a  failure. 

The  alternative  they  suggested  was  in- 
teresting and  marked  by  common  sense. 
Mr.  Bird  quotes  from  "  La  Patrie  "  of 
October  15th,  1855,  which  describes  a  society 
founded  in  Paris  by  a  certain  Dr.  Blanchet. 
This  society  had  established  in  Paris  classes 
for  the  blind  in  primary  schools  as  an 
alternative  to  the  residential  institution. 
There,  side  by  side  with  the  seeing,  blind 
children  were  taught,  only  "  receiving- 
separate  instruction  in  the  branches  for 
which  their  differences  require  a  special 
mode  of  teaching." 

It  was  on  these  lines  that  the  two  writers 
concerned  urged  reform.  "  All  children," 
writes  Mrs.  Landeghem,  "whether  blind  or 
deaf  and  dumb,  should  be  allowed  from  their 
earliest  years  to  share  in  the  amusements 
and  corporeal  exercises  of  the  five-sensed," 
and  she  quotes  with  approval  the  opinion  of 
the  celebrated  Belgian  educationist  I'Abbe 
Carton  :  "  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
special  institutions  are  required  for  these 
afflicted  ones.  If  the  blind  were  sent  to  the 
common  village  school  they  would  mix,  in 
times  of  recreation,  with  other  children,  who 
with  the  thoughtlessness  natural  to  their 
age,  would  force  the  blind  bo^'-s  to  run." 

Mrs.  Landeghem  points  out  that  the  out- 
standing heroes  in  the  blind  world  were  not 
men  who  received  their  training  in  a  blind 
school,  and  she  illustrates  her  point  with  a 
formidable  list  of  great  men  who  were  not,  in 
the  words  of  another  writer  of  the  time, 
"  artificial     productions." 

The  theory  of  the  day  school,  as  put 
forward    by    Mrs.    Landeghem    and    John 


Bird,  has  a  good  deal  to  commend  it, 
especially  in  view  of  the  deadening  results  of 
institutional  life  in  their  day.  One  has  to 
remember  too  that  the  argument  that  the 
upholders  of  the  institutions  put  forward,  to 
the  effect  that  in  them  alone  could  the  blind 
learn  to  read  embossed  type,  was  not  a  very 
impressive  one.  "  The  battle  of  the  types  " 
was  raging,  Braille  had  not  yet  been  accepted 
by  many  schools,  and  embossed  books  were 
both  very  few  in  number  and  very  expensive, 
so  that  Mrs.  Landeghem's  plea  that  the 
blind  boys  and  girls  for  whom  home-ties  were 
not  artificially  severed  would  be  most  likely 
to  find  friends  willing  to  read  to  them  and  so 
be  spared  "  the  mental  exhaustion  and  waste 
of  energy  which  necessarily  attends  all 
reading  with  the  fingers,"  was  a  very  reason- 
able one. 

But  we  know  to-day  that  the  real  solution 
of  the  problem  lay,  not  in  breaking  up  the 
residential  schools,  but  in  reforming  them 
from  within,  and  especially  in  the  gradual 
introduction  of  a  system  of  after-care  of  the 
pupils,  such  as  that  in  vogue  in  Saxony  and 
commended  by  Dr.  Armitage.  It  did  not 
come  for  many  years,  though  we  see  f ore- 
shad  owings  of  such  schemes  in  the  account 
given  by  Mrs.  Landeghem  of  relief  for  the 
blind  in  Cheltenham,  where  we  are  told  that 
the  blind  child,  after  education  in  a  primary 
school,  was  helped  to  secure  materials  for 
manual  work  at  wholesale  prices,  given 
introductions,  and  assisted   to  secure  sales. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  dangers 
of  institutionalism  were  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  from  one  of  whose  speeches  a 
quotation  occurs  in  Mr.  Bird's  book.  "  I 
fear,"  he  said,  "making  recluses  of  the  blind 
for  life  or  for  a  long  period  and  though  such 
a  course  may  have  been  adopted  out  of 
pious  and  benevolent  motives,  yet  I  think 
it  a  mischievous  mistake." 

Rebels  against  the  accepted  order  generally 
have  something  interesting  to  say,  and  in 
these  two  little  books  we  have  that  healthy 
discontent  which  leads  to  reform  ;  not 
reform  on  the  lines  they  suggested,  perhaps, 
for  the  blind  child  in  a  school  for  the  seeing 
is  a  solution  that  wins  little  favour  with 
English  educationists  to-day,  but  reform  for 
all  that,  in  the  breaking  down  of  institu- 
tionalism and  the  substitution  of  reasonable 
freedom,  preparation  for  life  in  the  world, 
and  cctntinued  care  when  that  life  begins. 
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REVIEWS 
REPORTS 

Home 

Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust. 

The  19th  Report  of  the  Carnegie  United 
Kingdom  Trust  for  1932  gives  a  very  full 
and  vivid  account  of  the  manifold  activities 
of  the  Trust.  The  Library  work  carried  on 
by  the  Trustees  is  familiar,  but  it  is  only  a 
small  part  of  what  is  being  done,  and  the 
Report  describes  work  in  many  other  direc- 
tions, including  grants  towards  the  provision 
of  playing  fields,  youth  hostels,  the  work  of 
women's  institutes,  and  townswomen's guilds, 
play  centres,  clubs  for  boys  and  girls,  together 
with  the  encouragement  of  musical  and 
dramatic  activities.  The  Trustees  have  been 
specially  alive  during  the  past  few  years  to 
the  importance  of  providing  healthy  occupa- 
tion and  recreation  for  persons  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  stress  is  laid  in  the  Report  on  the 
work  that  a  Public  Library  can  do  to 
encourage  reading  during  times  of  enforced 
leisure,  and  to  help  those  anxious  to  continue 
their  education  by  means  of  study  and  the 
organisation  of  listening  groups.  "  The 
crucial  problem  of  the  present  day  is  the  boy 
and  the  girl  who  have  just  left  school,"  and 
the  Trustees  have  decided  to  undertake  an 
exhaustive  enquiry  into  this  subject  in  all 
its  aspects,  in  the  hope  of  devising  a  compre- 
hensive policy. 

The  Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners. 

The  Report  for  1932  states  that  the  past 
year  has  seen  a  considerable  improvement  in 
the  financial  position  of  the  Guild,  which  has, 
through  the  generosity  of  a  large  number  of 
new  subscribers,  been  able  to  extend  its 
work.  Horticultural  classes  have  been  held 
by  the  Guild  throughout  the  year  at  six 
Schools  for  the  Blind,  and  there  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  junior 
members  receiving  instruction  ;  they  now 
number  over  two  hundred.  It  is  specially 
gratifying  that  the  first  Open  Prize  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Show  for  the  best 
exhibit  of  three  varieties  of  tulips  was  this 
year  won  by  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  who  is  himself  an 
experienced  blind  gardener  and  the  author 
of  ''Gardening  for  the  Blind." 


Imperial 

Institute  for  the    Blind,    Trinidad,    British 
West  Indies. 

The  Report  for  1932  states  that  there  are 
now  fifty-nine  adults  attending  the  Institute 
daily  and  eight  children  in  residence.  Classes 
are  given  in  the  usual  blind  handicrafts, 
together  with  the  restringing  of  tennis 
rackets,  and  interesting  photographs  illu- 
strate the  Report  showing  men  and  women 
in  the  workshop.  One  regrets  to  read  that 
owing  to  financial  difficulties  the  Committee 
of  the  Institute  may  be  obliged  to  limit  the 
number  of  its  inmates  or  to  curtail  the 
scope  of  its  work  in  some  other  way. 

South    African    National    Council    for    the 
Blind. 

Few  Annual  Reports  give  so  comprehen- 
sive an  account  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and 
the  efforts  made  to  do  it,  as  that  set  out  in  the 
Second  Biennial  Report  of  the  South  African 
National  Council  for  the  Blind  ;  the  reader 
who  studies  it  will  obtain  a  very  complete 
idea  of  the  position,  and  of  the  devotion  and 
ability  that  is  being  expended  by  workers  in 
South  Africa  to  secure  education,  training, 
employment,  and  general  care  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  do  justice  to  the  many  sections  of  the 
Report,  but  two  specially  interesting  facts 
may  be  commented  upon. 

As  a  result  of  representations  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  the  Executive  Council 
has  secured  exemption  from  Customs  duty 
on  machinery  implements  and  materials  for 
blind  workers  ;  Braille  typewriters  may  be 
imported  free,  and  it  is  hoped  that  exemptions 
may  later  be  secured  for  Braille  watches  and 
playing  cards. 

Another  interesting  item  is  the  note  of  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  Assistant  Trade 
Instructor  at  the  Worcester  School  for  the 
Blind  has  been  sent  to  Europe  for  fifteen 
months'  special  study  in  England,  Germany 
and  Holland  ;  he  will  return,  not  only 
thoroughly  equipped  for  his  special  work  at 
the  school,  but  in  a  position  to  place  his 
specialised  training  at  the  disposal  of  other 
instructors  of  the  blind. 

The  task  that  lies  before  those  interested 
in  blind  welfare  in  South  Africa  is  a  very 
heavy  one,  but  it  is  being  met  with  such 
courage,  insight,  and  determination  that 
eventual  success  is  certain. 
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Foreign. 
Association  du  "  Livre  de  TAveugle." 

We  have  recently  received  an  up-to-date 
Report  of  the  work  of  "  Le  Livre  de 
I'Aveugle,"  a  society  founded  in  France 
some  fourteen  years  ago,  primarily  to  meet 
the  literary  needs  of  those  blinded  in  the  war 
who  wanted  to  carry  on  professional  work. 
Other  French  libraries  only  catered  at  this 
time  for  popular  tastes.  "  Le  Livre  de 
I'Aveugle  "  through  its  body  of  voluntary 
copyists  is  able  to  lend  books  to  teachers, 
university  professors,  priests,  and  others  who 
require  technical  and  learned  works.  An 
interesting  list  of  its  recent  publications, 
including  many  works  by  standard  French 
writers,  has  been  sent  to  us. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  biennial  Report  for  the  year  ended 
December,  1932,  shows  that,  in  spite  of  con- 
siderable financial  difficulty,  the  School  has 
carried  on  valuable  work.  Apart  from 
purely  educational  activities,  an  interesting 
account  is  given  of  the  work  done  by  boys 
and  girls  living  on  farms,  and  this  encourage- 
ment of  work  on  the  land  for  the  sightless  not 
only  "  increases  the  value  of  the  blind  person 
in  making  a  living  for  his  family  group,  but 
prevents  migration  to  the  city  where  the 
expenses  of  living  are  so  high,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  employment  is  a  hundred- 
fold greater." 

Ming  Sum  School,  Cantoni 

The  Report  of  the  Ming  Sum  School  for 
the  Blind,  Canton,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  work  of  two  of  the  pioneers  in 
connection  with  the  school — Dr.  Mary^  Niles 
and  Miss  Margaret  Chau.  The  work  of  the 
school  began  in  1889,  when  Dr.  Niles  first 
received  five  little  blind  girls  into  the  Canton 
Hospital.  She  tells  the  graphic  story  of  how 
in  1912  the  Chinese  Chief  of  Police  sent  sixty- 
five  blind  singing  girls  to  the  Ming  Sum  School 
and  promised  15,000  local  currency  for  a 
building,  but  died  before  the  promise  could 
be  carried  out. 

Miss  Chau  was  a  Chinese  lady  who  did  much 
to  produce  Braille  music,  and  from  the 
account  given  of  her  she  appears  to  have 
been  a  born  teacher,  imparting  to  the  blind 
children  in  her  care  a  love  of  flowers  and 
gardens  which  was  one  of  her  most  marked 
characteristics. 


New  York   Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  for 
1931-32  deals  with  many  activities,  including 
training  and  employment,  education,  social 
welfare,  prevention,  recreation  and  clubs. 
Camps  for  blind  boys  and  girls,  performances 
by  blind  players,  dancing  classes,  a  Glee 
Club,  gymnastic  classes,  home  visiting  of 
the  elderly  in  institutions,  and  a  country 
holiday  home  are  all  evidences  of  the  many- 
sided  scope  of  the  Association.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  Association's  activities 
is  the  Lighthouse  Eye  Clinic,  founded  in 
1929,  where  1,425  patients  were  treated  in 
the  past  year.  The  photographs  which 
illustrate  the  Report  speak  very  eloquently 
of  the  work  that  is  being  done  over  a  wide 
field. 


CONTRACTION    AND     DISTRACTION. 

A  correspondent's  ingenious  device  for  memorising 
the  contractions  forbidden  by  the  Rules  of  Standard 
English  Braille. 

Although  to  question  may  be  treason. 

Although  to  cavil  may  be  crime, 
If  in  the  rules  we  find  no  reason, 

At  all  events  let's  give  them  rhyme  ! 

So,  Braillists,  please  restrict  contraction. 

In  Forenoon  and  Denationalize, 
In  Mongoose,  Acreage,  Reaction, 

Wiseacre,  Readdress,  Nowise, 

React,  Preamble,  Readmission, 

Pineapple,  Orangeade,  Predict, 
Predicament,  Predisposition, 

Predominate  and  Redirect, 

In  Predecease  and  Antedated, 

In  Predecessor,  Persevere, 
Predestined  and  Reduplicated, 

In  Edict,  Aqueduct,  Revere, 
In  Kettledrum  and  Mistranslated, 

In  Boredom,  Dukedom  and  Severe, 

In  Profile,  Sofa,  Twofold,  Fever, 

Unblemished,  Tableau  and  Foredoom, 

In  Indiarubber  and  Retriever, 

In  Hedgerow,  Pre-release,  Stateroom, 

Prerogative,  Forerun  and  Lever, 
Believer,  Viceroy,  Anteroom, 

In  Carthorse,  Knighthood,  Outhouse,  Daunder, 
Lightheaded,  Porthole  and  Mishear, 

Grasshopper,  Dachshund,  Hogshead,  Launder, 
Heresy,  Underived  and  Sphere, 

In  Blossomed,  Somersault  and  Maunder, 
Gasometer  and  Atmosphere, 

In  Centime,  Centimeter,  Fruity, 

Enamel,  Colonel,  Baronet, 
Looney,  Erroneous  and  Doughty, 

Anemone  and  Coronet, 

In  Well-to-do,  in  Blinded,  Blinding, 

In  Pioneer  and  Marionette  ; 
Perhaps  you'll  also  need  reminding 

Of  Hades,  Sword  and  Bayonet. 
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ANNOllNaMtNTS 

NATIONAL     INSTITUTE     FOR     THE     BLIND 
NEW   PUBLICATIONS 
MUSIC. 

Thepricesof  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 

CHURCH— 

I  J, 005      Bairstow,   E.   C.      The   Day   Draws  on      .>;.   d. 
with  Golden  Light  (Anthem),  V.S..  .      z     o 

12.006  Goss.     Fear  not,  O  Land,  be  Glad  and 

Rejoice   (Harvest  Anthem),    V.S.    .  .      20 

ORGAN— 

12.007  Bach.     Choral  Prelude,  By  the  Waters 

of  Babylon.  Vol.  6,  No.  12B  .  .  .  .      20 

12.008  Elgar.     Ninirod,  Variation  No.  g,   Op. 

36  (arr.  by  W.  H.  Harris)      .  .  .  .      20 

12.009  Wagner.     Good     Friday     Music     from 

"  Parsifal,"   Act   ffl"  (arr.    by  G.    J. 
Bennett)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

PIANO— 

1 2.010  Bach.      18  Little  Preludes,  Set  2,  Nos. 

I — 6      . .  . .  . .  .  .  ..24 

12.011  Debussy.     Mouvement  (from  "  Images" 

ist  Series)        .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

12,01.2     Et  la  lune  descend  sur  le  temple  cpii  fut 

(from  "  Images,"  2nd  Series)  .  .      20 

12.013  German.     Masque   from   the   Music   to 

"  As  you  like  it  "       .  .  .  .  ..28 

12.014  Sibelius.     The    Birch   Tree,    Novellette 

and  Dance  (Nos.  2,  3  and  6  of  Twelve 
Selected  Pieces)  .  .  .  .  ..20 

12.015  Tschaikowsky.     Album  for  the  Young, 

Op.  39  5     S 

DANCE— 

i2,oi6     Dillon,  W.  S.     A  Broken  Rosarv,  Song- 
Waltz   ".  ..20 

12.017  Gilbert,   J.    G.      l^et   By-Gones   be   By- 

Gones,  Song-Waltz     .  .  .  .  ..20 

12.018  Sarony,  L.     The  Lord  Mayor's  Show, 

Song  Fox-Trot  . .  . .  ..20 

1 2, Gig     SchoU,  Browne  and  Rich.     The  Girl  in 

the  Little  Green  Hat,  Song  Fox-Trot     2     o 

SONGS— 

12.020  Besly,   Maurice.     A  Garden  is  a  Thing 

of  Joy,  F  :    F — A^       .  .  .  .  ..20 

12.021  Brahms.     Ivomm'  bald!  (Come  soon!), 

G  :   C  sharp — F^  natural       .  .  .  .      20 

12.022  Hughes,  Herbert  (arr.  by).      Kitty  nw 

Love,  will  you  Marry   Me  ?     E  flat  : 

C— Fi 20 

12.023  Ivoeneman.     When    the     King    Went 

forth  to  War,  A  :    Aj- E^     .  .  ..20 

12.024  Scarlatti.     The  Sun  on  the  Ganges,  A 

ifat  :    E— Fi 20 

12.025  Schubert.    The   Trout,  D  flat:    E — G^     2     o 

12.026  Hedge  Roses,  E  ;    E — E^  .  .  .  .      20 

TWO-PART  SONGS 

12.027  Schubert.     Sleep,   my    Darling  (Cradle 

Song),  arr.  for  S.S.  by  Hugh  Blair  .  .      20 

12.028  Schumann.     Dreaming    (Traiimerei), 

arr.  for  S.S.  by  Henry  Tolhurst        .  .      20 


BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 


Per  vol. 
s.    d. 


BRAILLE  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS. 

Standard  finglish  Braille.  Grades  1  and  2, 
Intermediate  size.  Interlined  Pam- 
phlet (8).     E.42  

FICTION. 

11,767-11,770.     Gleam  in  the  North,   The,   by 

D.  Iv.  Broster,  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  4  vols. 
F.260 

11,738-11,742  Rescue,  The,  by  Joseph  Conrad, 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,   5  vols.      F.304 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES— FRENCH. 

12,004     Early  Stages  in  French.     Term   3,   by 

E.  M.  Stephan,  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Pamphlet.     E.14 

FOREIGN    LANGUAGES— SPANISH. 

11,849-11,85^  hirst  Spanish  Course,  by  E.  C. 
Hills  and  J.  D.  M.  Ford,  Grade  2, 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Cloth 
Boards,  5  vols.     G.344 

WELSH. 

11.730-11,737  Rhys  Lewis,  by  Daniel  Owen, 
Grade  1,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  8  vols.     F.524 

MUSIC    LITERATURE. 

12,057  Foundations  of  Musical  Aesthetics,  The, 
by  J.  B.  McEwen,  M.A.,  Grade  2, 
Large  Size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.     F.54 


MOON  BOOKS. 
The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  following  works  have  been  published  during  the 
month  : — 

Per  vol. 
s.   d. 
3,395-3,402     The  Gleam  in  the  North,  by  D.  K. 

Broster,  8  vols.  (Limited  Edition)  .  .      90 
2,351     Moon  Catalogue.    Third  Edition.    Special 
prices,  6d.  and  1/6  (Foreign). 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    STUDENTS'    LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
BIOGRAPHY.  Vols. 

St.  Francis  Xavier,  h\  M.  Yeo     .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Mais,  S.  f^.  V>.     iMiglish  Course  for  Schools       .  .        8 
I^ead,  H.      Form  in  Modern  Poetry        .  .  .  .        i 

\'endryes,  J.      Language  .  .  .  .  .  .        7 

ESSAYS  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Makower,    S.    V,    and    Blackwell,    B.    (Ed.   -by). 
Book  of  English  Essays  .  .  .  .  .  .        5 

LAW. 

Disney,  H.  W.     Carriage  of  Goods  by  f^ailway 

(1929  Ed.) 
Smith,  J.  W.     Law  of  Master  and  Servant 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Benson,  A.  C.     Memories  and  Friends  .  . 
Benson,  E.  F.     As  We  Are 
POETRY  AND  DRAMA. 

Graves,    R.  ;     Sitwell,    E.,   and    Bottomley,    G 

Selected  Poems 
Lawrence,  D.  H.  ;    W'olfe,  H.  ;    and  Munro,  H 

Selected  Poems 
Shaw,  G.  B.     Shewing  up  of  Blanco  l^osnet 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Newsom,  G.  E.      The  New  Moralit)' 
THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGIONS. 

Barry,    F.    R.      Philosophy  from   Prison   (Study 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians) 
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Cave,  S.     Living  Religions  of  the  East  . . 
Gore,  C.     Belief  in  God   .  . 
Gwatkin,  H.  M.     Knowledge  of  God 
James,   M.    R.    (Trans,   by)  ;     Apocryphal   New 
Testament  (Selections) 

Knox,  W.     St.  Paul  

Moberley,  R.  C.     Atonement  and  Personality 


Vols. 
3 
4 

7 


NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
ADDITIONS— APRIL,  1933. 
MICTION.  Vols. 

Andover,  Henry.     Death  on  the  Pack  Road     . .        3 
Armstrong,    Anthony.     The    Prince   Who    Hic- 
cupped, and  Other  Stories       . .  .  .  .  .        3 

Austen,  Jane.      Persuasion  .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

Ayres,  Ruby  M.     One  Summer  .  .  .  .        3 

Bailey,  H.  C.     Mr.  Fortune,  Please         .  .  .  .        3 

Bowen,  Marjorie.     Golden  Roof  .  .  .  .        5 

Buchan,  John.     Gap  in  the  Curtain       .  .  .  .        4 

Burke,  Thomas.     Pleasantries  of  Old  Quong    .  .        3 
Capek,  Karel.     Money  and  Other  Stories  .  .        2 

Capek,  Karel.     Tales  from  Two  Pockets  .  .        3 

Cleugh,  Dennis.     Wanderer's  End  .  .  .  .        7 

Cook,  W.  Victor.     Keys  of  England       .  .  .  .        5 

Crofts,  F.  Wills.     Death  on  the  Way     .  .  .  .        4 

Cullum  Ridgwell.     Twins  of  Suffering  Creek     .  .        5 
Curwood,  James  Oliver.     Green  Timber  .  .        4 

De  la  Mare,  Walter.     The  House  .  .  .  .        i 

Dane,  Clemence.     The  King  Waits         .  .  .  .        i 

Deeping,  Warwick.     The  Road  .  .  .  .        5 

Diver,  Maud.     Ships  of  Youth  .  .  .  .        8 

Dodd,  Catherine.     Paul  and  Perdita       .  .  .  .        4 

Dostoevsky,  F.  (Translator  Constance  Garnett). 

The  Brothers  Karamazov 
Doyle,  Sir  A.  Conan.     Maracot  Deep,  and  Other 

Stories 
Dudeney,  Mrs.  Henry.     Treasure  Field . . 
Fairway,  Sidney.     Doctor's  Defence 
"  Ganpat."     Marches  of  Honour 
Hocking,  Joseph.     The  Man  Who  Was  Sure     .  . 
Hope,  Anthony.     Quisante 
Horsman,  Dorothy.     Justine  Gay 
lies,  Francis.     Before  the  Fact    .  . 
lies,  Francis.     Malice  Aforethought 
Kearton,  Cherry.     My  Happy  Chimpanzee 
Kennedy,  Maragaret.     Return  I  Dare  Not 
King-Hall,  Stephen.     Post-War  Pirate 
Le  Fort,  Gertrude  von.     Veil  of  Veronica 
Linklater,  Eric.     Poet's  Pub 
Lowndes,  Mrs.  Belloc.     The  Reason  Why 
Mackenzie,  Agnes  Mure.     Cypress  in  Moonlight 
Mackenzie,  Compton.     Buttercups  and  Daisies 
JMaugham,  W.  Somerset.     First  Person  Singular 
Mottram,  R.  H.     Home  for  the  Flolidays 
Myers,  L.  H.     Prince  Jali 
Peacey,  Seton.     Crutch     .  . 
Phillpotts,  Eden.     They  Could  Do  No  Other. 
Roberts,  Cecil.     Spears  Against  Us 
Roberts,  Elizabeth  Madox.     Great  Meadow 
Royde-Smith,  Naomi.     An  Incredible  Tale 
Ruck,  Berta.     Offer  of  Marriage 
Rutter,  O.     The  Monster  of  Mu 
Sackville-West,  V.     All  Passion  Spent  .  . 
Sackville-West,  V.     Death  of  Noble   Godavary 

and  Gottfried  Kunstler 
"Seamark."     Master  Mystery     .. 
Sidgwick,  Mrs.  A.     Storms  and  Teacups 
Simpson,  Helen.     Boomerang 
Smith,  Lady  Eleanor.     Ballerina 
Snow,  C.  P.     Death  under  Sail    .  . 
-'*Stacpoole,  H.  de  Vere.     Pacific  Gold 
Street,  A.  J.     Strawberry  Roan 
-Stutley,  S.  S.  and  A.  E.  Copp.     The  Melbourne 
Mystery    . . 
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Vols. 

Tregarthen,  J.  C.     Smuggler's  Daughter          .  .  4 

Tunstall,  Beatrice.     Shiny  Night             .  .           .  .  7 

Walker,  Norman.     Loona  ;    A  Strange  Tail      .  .  5 

Watt,  M.  House  in  the  Square  .  .  .  .  3 
*Wells,    H.    G.     Mr.    Blettsworthy   on    Rampole 

Island       .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

Williams,  Valentine.     Gold  Comfit  Box  :   A  Club 

Foot  Story           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

Young,  E.  H.     Misses  Mallett 5 

Young,  Francis  Brett.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennington  8 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Asquith,  Lady  Cynthia.     Duchess  of  York       .  .  2 

Belloc,  Hilaire.     Wolsey                .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

Binyon,  L.     Akbar             .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Box,    Rev.   G.   H.     Early  Christianity  and   Its 

Rivals       .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  I 

Bragg,  Sir  Wm.  H.     Michael  Faraday  .  .           .  .  i 

Bryant,  Arthur.     Macaulay          .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Cameron,  Mrs.  Isabel.     More  About  the  Doctor  i 

Cartwright,  Julia.     Isabella  d'Este,  1474-1539 .  .  12 

Clayton,  Rev.  P.  B.     Earthquake  Love             .  .  2 
Cohen-Portheim,    P.     England,    the    Unknown 

Isle            .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Cran,  Mrs.     The  Garden  of  Experience  .  .           .  .  3 

Dakin,   Professor  W.    J.     Modern   Problems  in 

Biology     .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

De    La  Grange,   Baroness    E.     Open    House   in 

Flanders  .  .           .  .           . .           .  .           . .           .  .  2 

Erb,    J.    L.     Brahms    (Master  Musician   Series) 

(W.  H.  Dixson  Memorial  Fund)          .  .           .  .  3 
Evans,  Edwin.     Tchaikovsky  (Master  Musician 

Series)  (Standard  English  Braille)       .  .           .  .  3 

Huxley,  T,  H.     Selected  Essays              .  .           .  .  o 

Inman,  Philip.     Human  Touch                .  .           .  .  2 

McGovern,  W.  M.     Jungle  Paths  and  Inca  Ruins  7 

Mackenzie,  C.     Prince  Charlie     .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Mallett,  Sir  Charles.  Lord  Cave,  A  Menioir  .  .  5 
Marmion,  Abbot,  O.  S.  B.     Christ,   the    Life   of 

the  Soul    .  .           .  .           . .           . .           . .           .  .  g 

Marshall,  Matt.  Travels  of  Tramp-Royal  .  .  5 
Massingham,  H.  J.  and  Hugh  (Editors).     Great 

Victorians             .  .           . .           .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

Morton,  H.  V.     In  Search  of  Ireland      .  .           .  .  3 

Mulgan,  A.     Home  :    A  Colonial  Adventure      .  .  5 

Nichols,  Beverley.     Down  the  Garden  Path      .  .  4 

Nicholson,  A.  P.     Real  Men  in  Public  Life        .  .  4 

Ponsonby,  Arthur.     Queen  Victoria       .  .           .  .  2 

Redwood,  Hugh.     God  in  the  Slums      .  .           .  .  2 

Rumble,  Rev.  L.  The  Catholic  Lineage  .  .  3 
Sharp,  Wm.  (Editor).     Sonnets  of  this  Century 

(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)  (in  continuation)   .  .    1-3 

Sitwell,  Sacheverell.     Mozart.      .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Street,  A.  G.     Farmer's  Glory     .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Tawney,  R.  H.     The  Acquisitive  Society          .  .  4 

Terry,  Ellen.     Four  Lectures  on  Shakespeare  .  .  2 

Welzl,  Jan.     Thirty  Years  in  the  Golden  North  4 

White  Walmesley.  Bird  Life  in  Devon  .  .  3 
Whittingham,  The  Rev.   G.   Napier.     Home  of 

Fadeless  Splendour        .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

JUVENILE. 

Buchan,  John.     Magic  Walking  Stick    .  .           .  .  2 

Cross,  Helen  Reid.     Simple  Simon          .  .           .  .  i 

Darch,  Winifred.     Margaret  Plays  the  Game   .  .  3 

Pares,  Diana.     The  Hawthorn  Patrol                 .  .  i 

Ransome,  A.     Swallowdale          .  .           .  .           .  .  b 

Smith,  Evelyn.     Binkie  of  Ills  .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Smith,  Evelyn.     Hicky  of  the  Lower  Fourth   .  .  2 
Strang,  Herbert  and  John  Aston.     In  the  New 

Forest       . .          . .           . .           . .           . .           .  .  3 

Whitham,  G.  L.     Dick  Chester   .  .          . .          .  .  2 

FOREIGN. 

*Lee-Warner,   H.     Extracts  from  Livy,   Part  I. 

Volume  I — Extracts  :   Volume  2 — Vocabular\-  2 
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Vols. 
*Sauer,  C.  M.  and  P.  Motti.     Italian  Conversation 
— Grammar — Eleventh  Edition  .  .  .  .        4 

ESPERANTO. 

Roberts,  E.      Klasika  Legalibro  .  .  .  .  .  .        i 

GRADE  I. 

Benson,    E.    F.     Countess   of  Lowndes   Square, 
and  Other  Stories  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        5 

Young,  F.  E.  Mills      Imprudence  .  .  .  .        5 

MOON. 

Deeping,  Warwick.     Sorrell  and  Son      .  .  .  .        9 

Dumas,  A.     Count  of  Monte  Cristo         .  .  .  .      13 

*Stereotyped  books. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
Price    List   of    Foreign-made    Apparatus    and    Gaines. 

24th    April,   1933. 
In  order  to  give  blind  customers  the  widest  possible 
choice  of  apparatus  and  appliances  made  for  their  use, 
the  National   Institute  for  the  Blind   has  decided  to 
supply,  not  only  articles  made  to  its  order  in  Great 
Britain,   but,  so  far  as  practicable,   any  article  made 
abroad  which  seems  to  be  of  genuine  utility  to  the  blind, 
and  obtainable  at  a  reasonable  price.     The  following 
is  a  list  of  foreign-made  articles,  the  prices  of  which 
are  liable  to  fluctuation  without  notice  : 
Cat. 
No.  Description.  Price. 

9300  Braille  Slate,  Large  size,   (30  lines,  36 

cells)      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        10     6 

9301  Braille  Slate,   Small  size   (22  lines,   23 

cells)  ....  .  .  .  .  .  .  46 

9292  Chess  and  Draughts  Outfit       .  .  .  .        10     6 

9302  Chess  set  (Board  and  Men)  .  .  .  .  89 
9280  Crossword  Puzzle  Board  .  .  .  .  89 
9291     Dominoes             .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  30 

9293  Draughts  set  (Board  and  Men)  .  .  80 

9312  Interlining  Frame  (16  lines,  23  cells)  ..  60 

9313  Interpointing  Frames  (22  lines,  23  cells)  7  o 
9309     Pocket  Frame,  with  style  (5  lines,   18 

cells)      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  40 

93 1 1     Pocket  Frame,  with  stjde  (8  lines,   24 

cells) 59 

Style,  aluminium  handle  .  .  .  .  09 

Thermometer       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        126 

Windmills,  The  Game  of  .  .  .  .  5     9 


9303 
9304 
9290 


N.I.B.    HOMES. 
VACANCIES,    30th     APRIL,    1933. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Brighton  Home  for  Blind  Women  .  .  . .  3 

Clifton  Home  for  Blind  Women       .  .  .  .  3 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  2 

8,  Oval  Road,   London.     Hostel  for  Blind 
Women         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  - 

9,  Oval  Road,   London.     Hostel  for  Blind 
Women         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  i 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind    Babies,    East 

Grinstead     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  i 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  i 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leaming- 
ton                           22 

SCHOLARSHIP     FOR     THE     BLIND,    JULY,     1933. 

The  next  Examination  for  Gardner's  Trust  Scholar- 
ship of  the  annual  value  of  £^0,  tenable  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.  19, 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  the  ist  July,  and  Monday, 
the  3rd  July.  Candidates  must  have  reached  the  age 
of  sixteen  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  Examination, 
must  have  resided  in  England  or  Wales  for  the  last  five 
years  and  be  intending  to  remain  so  resident.  Applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  Principal  on  or  before 
Saturday,  the  17th  June,  or  the  candidate's  name  will 
not  be  placed  on  the  list. 


PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    WORLD     CONFERENCE, 
NEW    YORK    (1931). 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  by  which  copies  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  World  Conference  at  New  York  can 
now  be  supplied  through  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  to  workers  for  the  blind  in  Great  Britain 
at  £1  (/i  OS.  gd.  post  free).  The  Report  is  a  valuable 
store  of  information  on  work  for  the  blind  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  should  be  in  tlie  hands  of  all  anxious 
to  know  the  present  position  of  blind  welfare  and  the- 
possible  lines  of  its  future  development. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

HOME  TEACHER  (Certificated),  3J  years'  experience, 
seeks  appointment.  Apply  E.  M.,  c/o  Editor,  The 
New  Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i. 

WANTED.—"  BRAILLE  REVIEW,"  Volume  I, 
Nos.  I  and  7  (January  and  July,  1903). — Miss  Sawyer. 
Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. 

BLIND     SHORTHAND     TYPISTS     at    the     N.I.B. 

Typing  Bureau,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i,. 
will  type  your  correspondence,  articles,  etc.,  at  reason- 
able charges.     Particulars  on  request. 

BOLTON   WORKSHOPS   AND   HOMES   FOR  THE 

BLIND. 
ASSISTANT  WANTED  (SIGHTED)  for  girls  work 
room.  Must  have  knowledge  of  Flat  Machine  Knitting 
and  Finishing,  Basket  Making,  etc.  Applications 
stating  age,  experience  and  salary  required,  together 
with  copies  of  three  testimonials,  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Chairman,  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Marsden  Road, 
Bolton,  on  or  before  May  31st. 

SHOWCARDS. 

A  "  Masseeley  "  Showcard  machine  has  been  installed 
at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  give  employ 
ment  to  a  blind  person,  and  to  provide  at  a  low  cost 
showcards  of  commercial  standard  to  assist  the  sale 
of  blind-made  goods  throughout  the  country.  It  has 
been  agreed  to  supply  its  product  only  to  agencies 
working  for  the  blind. 

A  Price  List  and  a  book  of  specimen  cards  will  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postcard  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
General  at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind- 
224,  Great  Portland  street,  W.  i, 

CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I. I. P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 
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THE    BLIND    BABY. 

By  ERIC  PRITCHARD,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Consttlting  Physician  to  the  Sunshine 
Homes  for  Blind  Babies  {National  Institute  for  the  Blind),  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Bahy  Week  Council.  '       ',.    ,i    ;■■:.•    ■ 

THE  National  Baby  Week  Council,  which  was  founded  in  1917,  organises 
every  year  a  very  comprehensive  campaign  of  propaganda  in  the  interests 
of  the  Welfare  Movement,  by  means  of  which  it  explains  to  the  public  many 
of  the  special  needs  and  requirements  of  infants  and  children.  The  Council 
recognises  that  the  children  of  to-day  are  the  citizens  of  to-morrow,  and  that 
they  are  in  fact  the  nation's  greatest  and  most  valuable  asset.  To  make  the 
most  of  their  potentialities  by  good  mothercraft  and  sound  educational 
methods  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  Council's  propaganda  efforts.  Although  several  hundred 
local  campaigns  are  organised  by  special  committees  throughout  the  country  and  take  place 
at  various  times  during  the  year,  the  main  national  efforts  are  concentrated  into  one  week, 
namely,  the  first  week  in  July.  Very  largely,  though  by  no  means  exclusively,  the  Council  is 
able  to  give  publicity  to  its  ideas  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Press.  Last  year  I  myself 
contributed  to  The  New  Beacon  an  article  on  the  care  of  the  blind  baby,  and  by  the  generosity 
of  the  Editor,  further  opportunity  has  been  given  me  of  continuing  the  subject. 

This  year  I  have  chosen  as  the  subject  of  my  remarks  a  very  interesting  piece  of  work  that 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  carrying  on  in  the  interests  of  blind  babies  at  one  of 
its  most  recently  acquired  Sunshine  Homes  at  East  Grinstead.  The  years  spent  by  a  blind 
child  at  school  are  probably  the  most  important  of  all,  and  it  is  most  desirable,  therefore,  that 
he  or  she  should  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  opportunities  that  these  years  afford.  Only  the 
healthy  and  happy  child  can  utilise  these  opportunities  to  the  full,  but  the  fate  of  the  child 
in  these  respects  largely  depends  on  how  it  is  brought  up  and  managed  during  the  pre-school 
period.  It  is  essential  that  in  these  pre-school  years,  before  what  is  usually  regarded  as 
education  begins,  sound  physical,  mental  and  moral  foundations  should  be  laid.  The  blind 
child  must  be  helped  in  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  life  to  acquire  good  habits  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  be  helped  to  get  rid  of,  or  be  prevented  from  forming,  certain  well-recognised 
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''  blind  mannerisms  "  which  may  hinder  him 
from  making  full  use  of  his  educational  years. 
The  Sunshine  Homes  for  Blind  Babies  set 
themselves  the  task  of  building  up  a  happy, 
healthy,  and  disciplined  childhood  for  the 
babies  in  their  care. 

The  children  accepted  for  the  East  Grin- 
stead  Home  are  admitted  after  very  careful 
medical  examination  ;  each  case  is  thoroughly 
examined  by  the  medical  adviser  to  the 
Home,  and  only  accepted  if  he  or  she  is 
found  to  be  normal  and  likely  to  benefit  by 
the  expensive  training  therein  provided. 
Should  a  child  appear  to  be  mentally 
retarded,  he  is  not  necessarily  rejected  as 
unsuitable  for  a  Sunshine  Home,  unless  in 
the  opinion  of  the  experts  the  retardation  is 
likely  to  prove  permanent,  and  due  to  some 
definite  mental  defect,  and  not  merely  the 
result  of  lack  of  care  in  infancy.  In  such 
border-line  cases,  the  child  may  be  accepted, 
and  kept  in  one  of  the  Homes  (i.e.,  Leaming- 
ton) set  apart  for  such  observation  cases, 
where  probably  careful  individual  super- 
vision, suitable  food,  medical  attention,  and 
healthy  surroundings  may  bring  about  a 
satisfactory  change.  Many  of  the  children 
come  from  the  poorest  and  most  unsatis- 
factory of  homes,  and  some  are  suffering 
seriously  from  neglect  on  admission,  so  that 
great  care  is  needed  if  they  are  to  grow  up 
into  healthy,  normal  children.  The  medical 
examination  which  precedes  admission  to 
the  Home  is  succeeded  by  regular  medical 
supervision  throughout  the  child's  entire 
stay  in  the  Home.  Systematic  dental, 
ophthalmic,  and  general  medical  inspections, 
with,  if  necessary,  suitable  treatment,  are 
made  at  regular  intervals.  The  children  at 
East  Grinstead  have  also  recently  been 
examined  by  a  medical  orthopaedist,  who  has 
recommended  remedial  exercises  and  massage 
in  cases  in  which  postural  defects  have  been 
found  to  exist.  In  addition  to  all  this  special 
examination  and  treatment,  there  is  day-to- 
day supervision  of  the  children  by  the 
hospital-trained  staff,  so  that  physically  the 
children,  whatever  their  initial  handicap, 
have  every  chance  of  growing  up  strong  and 
healthy. 

The  Home  at  East  Grinstead  is  situated 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  overlooking  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  Sussex  country.  The 
gardens  are  large,  and  specially  suitable  for 
the  children,  who  can  run  about  the  wide 
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lawns  very  freely,  tumbling  down  without 
hurting  themselves,  and  so  gaining  that 
confidence  in  free  movement  which  is  so 
desirable  for  the  blind,  and  never  getting 
into  habits  of  a  shuffling,  awkward  gait.  A 
fairly  steep  grassy  bank  bounds  the  lawn  on 
one  side,  and  forms  a  particularly  popular 
plavground  ;  the  children  can  climb  up  it 
and  run  down  it  very  fearlessly,  and  with 
great  enjoyment.  They  have  a  large  assort- 
ment of  wooden  toys  on  wheels  which  they 
pull  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  grass  ; 
they  enjoy  gathering  the  wild  flowers  which 
grow  in  the  less  cultivated  parts  of  the 
garden,  scattering  crumbs  for  the  birds  and 
running  beside  the  gardener  as  he  mows  the 
lawns. 

Inside  the  house  the  rooms  are  all  planned 
to  admit  the  maximum  amoiuit  of  fresh  air, 
light,  and  sunshine,  and  are  simply  but 
suitably  furnished.  Upstairs  one  is  taken  to 
see  the  airy  dormitories,  with  their  little 
white  cots  for  the  younger  children,  and  a 
few  larger  ones  for  the  older  children  who  will 
shortly  be  leaving  the  Home  to  commence 
regular  school-life.  There  is  an  isolation 
block,  complete  with  day  and  night  nursery 
and  bathroom,  where  newly  admitted  babies 
can  be  kept  in  quarantine  till  all  fear  of 
infection  from  outside  is  past.  There  is  a 
large  bathroom  with  gay  scarlet  baths  and 
racks  for  each  child's  tooth-brush,  mug,  and 
towels,  and  a  well-fitted-up  surgery,  where 
all  sorts  of  minor  ailments  can  be  attended 
to  and  dressings  applied. 

Downstairs  is  the  dining-room,  where  the 
children  sit  at  small  separate  tables,  and  on 
tiny  chairs,  and  eat  from  gaily  coloured  un- 
breakable plates.  At  the  end  of  the  dining- 
room  is  a  "  High-table,"  at  which  the  four 
senior  children  in  the  Home,  who  are  being 
prepared  for  the  plunge  from  the  nursery- 
school  to  the  bigger  world  of  ordinary  school- 
life,  are  taught  to  leave  nursery  ways  behind, 
to  manage  forks  and  spoons  with  more 
dexterity  than  is  demanded  of  smaller  fingers, 
to  use  cups  and  saucers  instead  of  mugs,  and 
generally  to  behave  "  like  big  boys  and  girls." 
Opening  out  of  the  dining-room  is  a  large 
playroom,  where  the  children  can  run  about 
when  bad  weather  makes  play  in  the  garden 
out  of  the  question,  and  where  rocking- 
horses  and  other  big  toys  give  great  delight. 

The  training  of  a  yoimg  blind  child  is 
something  that  goes  on  every  moment  of  the 
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day,  and  is  no  matter  merely  of  formal 
instruction.  For  the  children  over  three, 
however,  "  lessons  "  also  play  their  part, 
and  there  is  a  Kindergai-ten,  presided  over 
by  a  trained  Kindergarten  teacher,  who 
makes  every  effort  so  to  train  the  remaining 
senses  that  the  handicap  of  sightlessness 
shall  be  minimised  as  far  as  possible. 

In  the  Kindergarten  classroom  Montessori 
and  Kindergarten  apparatus  are  used  and 
the  children  are  helped  towards  muscular 
co-ordination  by  buttoning  and  unbuttoning, 
tying  and  untying  tapes,  fitting  pegs  into 
frames,  building  with  blocks  of  graduated 
size,  modelling  in  sand  and  plasticine,  and 
so  on.  The  children  learn  to  sing  nursery 
rhymes,  march  to  the  sounds  of  gramophone 


or  piano,  and  have  a  percussion  band.  Speech 
training  is  also  given  and  the  older  children 
are  taught  the  elements  of  Braille. 

But  the  lessons  given  in  this  Sunshine 
Home  are  regarded  throughout  as  only  pre- 
paratory to  the  more  serious  lessons  which 
must  come  when  the  child's  school  education 
begins  at  the  age  of  five  or  six.  The  Sunshine 
Home  exists  as  a  training-ground  and  place 
of  preparation,  and  if,  when  the  child  pro- 
ceeds to  school,  he  is  physically  fit,  reasonably 
independent  and  self-reliant,  obedient,  inter- 
ested in  the  world  about  him,  and  so  disci- 
plined as  to  be  happily  ready  to  co-operate 
with  those  who  are  to  be  his  teachers,  the 
Sunshine  Home  is  satisfied  with  the  work  it 
has  done. 


HOME  NEWS 


Berkshire  Education  Committee  and  a  Blind 
Boy. — The  Berkshire  Education  Committee  has 
agreed  to  give  a  two-year  course  in  cooking  to  a 
blind  boy  of  sixteen. 

Holiday    Course   in   Physical   Education. — A 

Course  of  Lectures  and  Demonstration  in 
Physical  Education  is  being  arranged  to  take 
place  from  July  24th  to  July  28th  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  N.W.  i.  The 
course,  which  is  of  interest  to  all  teachers,  but 
particularly  to  those  engaged  in  physical  training 
of  the  blind,  will  include  lectures  on  clothing, 
diet,  hygiene,  school  furniture,  anatomy  and 
theory  of  movement,  by  well-known  experts. 
There  will  also  be  lecture  demonstrations  on 
physical  exercises  and  dancing,  and  substantial 
provision  will  be  made  for  individual  tuition. 
All  teachers  who  wish  to  approach  more  nearly 
to  the  expert  in  this  most  important  phase  of 
their  work  should  endeavour  to  attend.  It  is 
hoped  to  issue  a  detailed  syllabus  shortly. 

Belfast  Association  for  the  Employment  of 
the  Industrious  Blind.— The  Annual  Meeting 
of  this  Association  was  held  early  in  May,  when 
Lord  Charlemont  presided.  It  was  stated  that 
the  work  of  the  Institution  had  been  carried  on 
under  rather  difficult  conditions  during  the  year 
owing  to  trade  depression,  the  department 
most  seriously  affected  being  the  basket-making  ; 
dependent,  as  it  was,  for  orders  from  bakeries 
for  transit  hampers,  the  duties  on  bread  imposed 
by  the  Free  State  had  led  to  a  stoppage  of 
demand  for  these  baskets.  Brush  and  mattress 
making  and  cleaning  still  gave  considerable 
employment,  and  they  were  fortunate  in  obtain- 
ing a  number  of  contracts  from  hospitals. 


Lord  High  Commissioner  Visits  Scottish 
Blinded  Soldiers. — A  comprehensive  display  of 
the  work  of  blinded  sailors  and  soldiers  was 
shown  to  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  and 
Mrs.  Buchan  when  they  visited  the  Scottish 
National  Institution  for  Blinded  Sailors  and 
Soldiers  on  May  24th.  They  were  taken 
over  the  house,  and  saw  the  blind  men  at  work 
at  mat-making,  basketry,  and  boot-repairing, 
and  visited  the  Braille  room,  where  the  men 
receive  instruction  in  Braille,  and  the  Braille 
books  are  kept.  After  touring  the  premises 
and  chatting  individually  with  some  of  the  men, 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner  met  them  all  on 
the  lawn  and  was  presented  with  a  leather 
wallet,  and  Mrs.  Buchan  was  asked  to  accept  a 
leather  pochette. 

The  Blind  Voters  Bill.— The  House  of  Lords 
considered  the  Blind  Voters  Bill  in  Committee 
on  May  30th,  when  Lord  Blanesburgh  moved 
a  series  of  amendments  designed  to  require 
from  a  blind  voter  an  oral  declaration  that  he  is 
so  incapacitated  by  blindness  as  to  be  unable 
to  vote  without  assistance.  The  amendments 
were  agreed  to,  and  the  Bill  was  ordered  to  be 
reported  to  the  House. 

Blind  Players.  —  The  Cottagers  Amateur 
Dramatic  Society,  a  development  of  the  Swiss 
Cottage  Old  Pupils  Association,  made  its  bow 
to  the  Association  on  April  22nd,  when  they 
performed  a  three-act  comedy  "  Charmeuse  " 
by  Temple  Thurston.  This  is  a  play  specially 
suitable  for  a  blind  cast,  as  the  scene  takes 
place  throughout  in  one  room.  The  per- 
formance   was   exceptionally    good,    and  Miss 
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Queeny  Thomas,  Mr.  Norman  Hill,  Miss  Dorothy 
Chalker,  and  Mr.  Keighley  gave  excellent  render- 
ings of  their  parts.     The  company  was  fortunate 


in  having  as  producer  Mr.  Frank  Sale  of  the 
British  National  Opera  Company,  who  must 
have  worked  most  strenuously. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, New  York. — This  Society  has  just  cele- 
brated its  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  and  mes- 
sages from  many  notable  men  and  women  were 
received,  congratulating  the  Society  on  the  work 
it  has  done.  Among  these  was  one  from 
President  Roosevelt,  who  commended  the 
National  Society  for  "  the  splendid  work 
already  accomplished  "  and  sent  his  best  wishes 
for  the  future.  Professor  de  Lapersonne,  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Association  for 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  cabled  from  Paris  his 
"  warmest  wishes  for  a  larger  development  of 
its  noble  philanthropic  work,"  while  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Health  Council  commented 
on  the  Society's  statesmanship  in  "  promoting 
conservation  of  vision  as  a  part  of,  rather  than 
separate  from,  health  conservation  as  a  whole," 
and  said  that  the  Society  had  never  "  forgotten 
the  mind  and  body  behind  the  eye." 

Montreal    Association    for    the    Blind. — The 

Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind  has  just 
celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  and 
Mr.  Layton,  who  was  one  of  the  blind  men 
responsible  for  founding  it,  is  still  its  President. 


The  Montreal  Association  has  its  school  and 
also  gives  craft  training  and  training  in  music. 
There  is  a  large  workshop  for  brush,  broom, 
and  mop  making,  with  provision  for  administra- 
tive offices,  dining  and  recreation  rooms,  together 
with  a  concert  hall  accommodating  400.  In 
addition  to  the  work  of  its  central  institution 
the  Association  has  a  department  of  Home 
Teaching  and  Social  Work. 

Daily  24-hour  Broadcasting  Service  for  Blind 
in  Germany. — The  German  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration has  arranged  a  special  daily  broad- 
casting service  for  the  benefit  of  blind  listeners  ; 
there  are  eight  specially  selected  girls  who 
read  in  turns  for  an  hour  at  a  time  from  news- 
papers, magazines  and  books,  and  the  service 
is  a  24-hour  one,  managed  by  a  Selection  Com- 
mittee of  20  blind  and  seeing  persons. 

German  Railway  Concession  to  Sighted 
Guides. — The  Mitropia,  a  German  dining  and 
sleeping  car  company,  has  decided  to  allow  the 
sighted  guides  of  blind  travellers  their  sleeping 
accommodation  and  meals  on  the  train  at 
half  rates. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  NOFES 


BOLTON. 

The  Bolton  Town  Council  has  recently  taken 
over  complete  responsibility  for  work  on  behalf 
of  the  blind  in  the  borough,  and  the  War  Charities 
Act  Committee  has,  therefore,  passed  a  formal 
resolution  removing  the  Workshops  and  Homes 
for  the  Blind  from  the  register  of  charities. 

BLACKBURN. 

The  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee,  Blackburn, 
has  approved  a  suggestion  that  brushes  made  in 
the  Blackburn  Workshops  for  the  Blind  shall 
be  sold  in  the  North,  and  the  Blackburn  Corpora- 
tion in  return  shall  sell  at  their  stalls  fine  basket- 
ware  made  by  the  Barrow  and  Westmorland 
Society.  The  manager  of  the  Blackburn  Work- 
shops is  to  visit  Barrow  with  a  view  to  exchanging 
samples,  and  making  the  necessary  arrangements. 

BLACKPOOL. 

The  Lancashire  County  Council  recently 
approved  a  resolution  that  an  agreement  be 
entered   into   with   Blackpool   Corporation   for 


the  purchase  and  adaptation  by  the  Corporation 
of  premises  in  Castlegate,  South  Shore,  Black- 
pool, for  the  use  of  blind  persons  in  Blackpool 
and  the  county  area  adjacent,  and  that  a  sum 
not  exceeding  £220  be  paid  by  the  County  Coun- 
cil towards  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges 
in  respect  of  a  loan  to  be  raised  by  the  Blackpool 
Corporation  to  cover  the  cost  of  purchase  and 
adaptation  of  the  premises. 

CARLISLE. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Carlisle  City 
Council  has  resolved  that,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  the  present  piece-work 
rate  system  of  payment  to  blind  workers  is  to 
be  discontinued,  and  a  minimum  wage  of  44s. 
weekly  for  men  and  35s.  weekly  for  women  is 
to  be  substituted  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

The  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Monmouth 
County  Council  has  appointed  a  subcommittee 
to  report  on  and  prepare  plans  for  the  adaptation 
of  Hatherleigh  House,  Abergavenny,  as  a  hostel 
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and  workshop  for  blind  workers.  The  Minister  of 
Health  has  sanctioned  the  transfer  of  the  home- 
teaching  service  to  the  County  Council,  and 
agreed  to  the  cessation  of  a  contribution  by  the 
County  Council  to  the  Newport  and  Monmouth- 
shire Blind  Aid  Society,  in  respect  of  that  service. 

OXFORD. 

An  interesting  ceremony  took  place  at  Oxford 
on  May  loth,  when  the  Mayor  officially  opened 
the  new  workshop  for  the  blind.  The  workshop, 
which  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  one 
in  Little  Clarendon  Street,  is  situated  in  Paradise 
Street,  near  the  Corporation  Baths.  The  total 
cost,  most  of  which  was  entailed  in  removing 
and  re-erecting  the  hut,  was  over  ;f5oo.  In 
greeting  the  Mayor,  Mrs.  Townsend,  Chairman 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee  of  the  City 
Council,  explained  that  the  City  Council  had 
taken  over  the  work  from  the  Oxford  City  and 
County    Society    for    the    Blind,    a    voluntary 


organisation  which  had  done  splendid  work, 
and  continued  to  give  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
Committee  great  help  and  support. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND. 

Nearly  fifty  men  and  women  belonging  to 
Education  Committees  and  Local  Authorities 
in  Bristol,  Somerset,  Wiltshire,  Gloucester,  etc., 
visited  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Westbury- 
on-Trym,  Bristol,  on  May  28th.  They  were 
shown  over  the  classrooms,  workshops,  and 
domestic  science  section  by  the  Principal, 
Mr.  Getliff,  and  Mr.  James,  the  music  master, 
and  watched  country  dancing  by  the  girls,  and 
enjoyed  a  concert  by  the  pupils.  After  tea, 
Mr.  Budgett,  Chairman  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  the  Bristol  Blind  Asylum,  opened  a 
discussion  on  co-ordination  between  the  various 
authorities  in  providing  work  for  the  blind  at 
the  end  of  their  training. 


THE  WORK  OF  A  HOME  TEACHER  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

As  described  by  the  President  of  Wiltshire  Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at  Trowbridge,  May  izth.  1933. 


THE  President,  Colonel  R.  W. 
Awdry,  took  the  chair.  He 
referred  to  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  Association  in  the 
death  of  Lord  Methuen,  their 
former    President.  Lord 

Methuen,  he  said,  took  a 
strong  line  in  connection  with  the  elimination 
of  overlapping,  and  the  lack  of  co-operation 
among  agencies  for  the  blind  throughout 
England  ;  we,  as  an  Association,  are  con- 
tinuing the  work  in  the  same  spirit,  sometimes 
acting  for  ourselves,  sometimes  for  the 
County  Comicil,  sometimes  for  the  National 
Services. 

First,  we  aim  to  maintain  a  complete  and 
accurate  register.  Secondly,  we  work  for 
prevention  of  blindness  by  arranging  for 
examination  and  treatment  of  cases  by 
specialists.  Thirdly,  and  perhaps  of  most 
benefit  to  the  blind,  we  have  established  a 
Home  Teaching  Service,  and  hold  Social 
Centres  in  seven  districts. 

He  described  the  Home  Teachers'  work 
as  that  of  helping  the  blind  to  be  as  like  the 
sighted  as  possible.  The  work  is  not  easy, 
they  have  to  battle  with  depression  and 
poverty,  and  to  keep  on  day  by  day  inspiring 
hope  and  overcoming  the  many  difficulties 
which  block  the  path  of  the  social  worker. 
By    methodical    visiting    they    keep    in 


touch  with  the  598  registered  blind  in  their 
districts,  encouraging  those  who  are  capable 
to  learn  Braille  or  Moon  and  simple  handi- 
crafts. When  visiting  the  sick  and  aged  they 
try  by  their  cheerfulness  to  bring  interest  into 
their  lives,  and  thereby  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  those  who  sit  in  darkness. 

The  success  of  their  work  cannot  be 
measured  in  mileage  or  by  the  work  pro- 
duced by  pupils;  it  can  only  be  gauged  by  the 
happiness  which  they,  as  visitors,  bring  into 
what  are  often  empty,  desolate  lives. 

Two  other  activities  are  the  distribution 
of  wireless  sets  and  the  dealing  with  grants 
for  the  relief  of  the  needy  cases.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Home  Teachers  to  report  all  such 
needs  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Case  Committee.  A  tribute  was  paid 
to  the  voluntary  visitors  (between  one  and 
two  hundred  in  the  county)  who  act  as 
almoners,  when  grants  are  made,  besides 
visiting  the  blind  who  are  near  neighbours. 
Without  this  help  the  Home  Teachers  would 
have  little  time  for  the  systematic  visiting 
and  teaching  required  of  them.  The  help 
promised  by  Mr.  R.  Baynes  in  connection 
with  the  care  and  distribution  of  wireless 
sets  loaned  by  the  British  Wireless  for  the 
Blind  Fund  will  be  most  valuable,  releasing 
the  Home  Teachers  to  carry  on  their  work  of 
brightening  the  lives  of  those  they  serve. 
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THE  BLIND  AND  THE  LAW. 


IN  "The  Law  Relating  to  the  Bhnd  " 
(Butterworth  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  7s.  6d.) 
Mr.  Phihp  F.  Skottowe  has  collated 
into  a  convenient  compass  a  quantity 
of  varied  and  useful  information,  which 
will  make  this  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  collection  of  reference  books  of 
anyone  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  with 
the  care  or  administration  of  institutions,  or 
other  organising  work  connected  with  the 
blind.  Owing  to  the  varied  origins  from  which 
it  has  developed,  and  the  fact  that,  although 
the  original  Judge-made  law  has  been  added 
to  and  changed  by  Statutory  legislation,  no 
general  codification  has  ever  taken  place, 
the  literature  relating  to  English  law  is  more 
complex  and  probably  more  voluminous  than 
that  of  any  other  country  or  system  of  law. 
The  lot  of  anyone  who,  though  not  a  member 
of  the  legal  profession,  has  need  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  vocation  frequently  to 
consult  legal  works  of  reference  is  therefore 
hard,  and  Mr.  Skottowe's  work  in  collecting 
into  a  single  Volume  the  body  of  that  part  of 
the  law  which,  though  relating  to  such  a 
considerable  section  of  the  community,  is 
only  to  be  found  scattered  over  the  whole 
field  of  English  jurisprudence,  is  of  very  great 
value. 

"  The  Law  Relating  to  the  Blind "  is, 
however,  more  than  a  mere  handbook.  It  is, 
of  course,  primarily  written  from  the  practical 
standpoint ;  but  despite  that  fact  and  the 
technical  form  which  it  imposes  the  book  is 
most  readably  written  and  arranged,  and 
will  prove  of  general  interest  to  those  con- 
cerned in  any  way  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind . 
It  will  no  doubt  come  as  a  surprise  to  some 
to  find  from  what  an  early  date  the  English 
law  has  in  one  way  or  another  concerned 
itself  with  making  provision  for  the  blind  ;  for 
it  was  in  1601  that  the  Poor  Law  Act  of 
Elizabeth  made  the  first  reference  in  Statute 
law  to  blind  persons  as  a  class.  In  the  short 
foreword  which  he  has  written  to  Mr. 
Skottowe's  book  Captain  Ian  Eraser,  the 
Chairman  of  St.  Dunstan's,  is  concerned  with 
the  question  why  there  should  be  legislation 
for  the  blind  as  a  special  class.  The  true 
answer  to  this  question  appears  to  lie 
primarily  in  the  fact  that  the  handicap  of 


blindness  is,  perhaps,  nowhere  more  unfor- 
tunately apparent  than  in  dealing  with  legal 
matters,  which  depend  to  such  a  large  extent 
upon  the  written  word.  As  Mr.  Skottowe 
points  out,  the  blind  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
fraud  when  it  comes  to  the  execution  of  legal 
documents  which  are  essential  to  the  carrying- 
out  of  almost  any  legal  transaction,  and  the 
Common  Law  was  early  concerned  to  afford 
them  protection  in  this  respect. 
'  Apart,  however,  from  efforts  to  bring  the 
blind  within  the  scope  of  ordinary  law  and, 
by  removing  as  far  as  possible  the  inherent 
disadvantages  of  their  position,  to  render 
them  on  the  same  footing  as  other  people,  it 
became  obvious  that  some  special  legislation 
for  their  benefit  was  necessary.  The  need  for 
this  increased  with  the  development  of  social 
services  and  the  undertaking  by  the  State 
of  the  administration  of  such  matters  as 
education  and  the  like,  where,  again,  the 
position  of  blind  persons  calls  for  special 
considerations. 

Both  these  aspects  of  the  relation  between 
English  Law  and  blind  persons  and  the 
development  of  the  position  have  been  fully 
yet  simply  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Skottowe. 
Without  overloading,  the  book  contains  a 
sufficiency  of  references  to  cases  and  Statutes, 
while  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the 
matter  further  the  appendix  contains  various 
Statutes  dealing  exclusively  with  legislation 
for  blind  persons. 

The  first  chapter  shows  how  the  common 
law  has  dealt  with  cases  arising  out  of  the 
particular  circumstance  of  blindness,  and  con- 
tains references  to  such  important  questions 
as  the  rights  and  remedies  of  blind  persons 
in  cases  of  accidents  arising  out  of  negligence 
and  similar  matters  which  must  be  problems 
of  everyday  occurrence  to  those  who  care  for 
or  advise  the  blind  in  such  circumstances. 

In  common  with  other  classes  of  persons 
suffering  under  some  disability  the  blind  are 
naturally  frequently  the  object  of  benefac- 
tions from  others  more  fortunately  situated. 
The  whole  question  of  Charities  and  their 
administration  is  of  course  nowadays  covered 
by  legislation,  and  Mr.  Skottowe  has  done 
well  in  devoting  a  special  chapter  to  this 
subject.    In  particular  the  short  summary  of 
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the  rules  governing  charitable  bequests  and 
their  interpretation,  should  prove  of  great 
assistance  to  those  framing  charitable  be- 
quests or  assisting  others  to  do  so. 

By  helping  to  ensure  that  the  intentions 
of  Testators  are  easy  to  understand  and 
execute,  and  thereby  avoiding  some  of  the 
endless  litigation  which  at  present  arises  from 
unintentionally  ambiguous  wording  or  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  of  this  type  of 
bequest,  "  The  Law  Relating  to  the  Blind  " 
should  prove  really  invaluable. 

Chapters  3,  4  and  5  contain  an  account  of 
the  steps  which  have  been  taken  by  the 
legislature  in  recent  years  to  deal  with  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  on  a  State-organised 
basis,  and  in  particular  the  education  of  blind 
children,  and  the  position  of  the  blind  in 
relation  to  the  Poor  Law.  Here,  again,  there 
is  much  useful  information  in  a  compact  form. 

Finally  there  is  a  short  chapter  of  great 
interest  dealing  with  miscellaneous  matters, 
ranging  over  a  wide  field  from  Affidavits  to 
Dog  and  Wireless  licences, in  respect  of  which 
blind  persons  enjoy  certain  privileges. 

If  one  may  attempt  to  sum  up  the  general 
impression  that  a  book  of  this  nature  leaves, 
apart  from  its  practical  usefulness,  it  is  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  that  the  handicaps  of 
such  a  class  of  the  community  should  have 
received  such  consideration  from  the  legisla- 
ture, and  that  as  a  result  a  general  improve- 
ment in  their  condition  has  already  taken 
place,  and  there  is  every  hope  of  its  con- 
tinuing on  a  still  wider  basis  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Skottowe  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
careful  compilation  of  a  work  along  lines 
which  might  well  be  followed  in  other 
spheres  where  the  law  is  intimately 
concerned  with  a  large  and  well-defined  class 
of  members  of  the  community,  and  touches 
closely  upon  the  details  of  their  everyday 
lives. 


The  "Seeker." 

In  the  recently  published  Bulletin  on  the 
Deaf-blind,  it  was  stated  that  the  quarterly 
magazine  "  The  Seeker "  was  obtainable 
free  of  charge.  We  have  been  asked  to 
correct  this  statement,  and  to  say  that 
while  every  effort  is  made  to  allow  those 
unable  to  afford  a  copy  to  share  with  other 
readers,  the  actual  cost  per  annum  is  los. 
for  both  "  The  Seeker  "  and  "  The  Light- 
bringer." 


PERSONALIA 

The  vacancies  on  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
caused  by  the  death  of  Alderman  Hardaker 
and  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Harvey  Plant, 
have  now  been  filled  by  the  election  of 
Alderman  J.  W.  Black  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  County  Councils  Association, 
and  Mrs.  Montagu  Brown,  Hon.  Secretary, 
Berkshire  County  Blind  Society,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  South  Eastern  and  London 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Brown  and  Captain  H.  R. 
Robinson  have  undertaken  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  National  Institute's  Educa- 
tion and  Research  Committee. 

Major  J.  G.  Paris,  Chairman  of  the 
Merseyside  Fund  for  the  Blind,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  who  has  for  many 
years  been  associated  with  the  work  of  the 
St.  John  Ambulance  Brigade,  received  the 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  at  a  recent 
Royal  Investiture. 

Mr.  James  Pearson,  J.P.,  of  Halifax,  who 
was  for  many  years  President  of  the  Halifax 
and  District  Society  for  the  Blind  and  a 
member  of  the  Northern  Counties  Association 
for  the  Blind,  has  recently  celebrated  his 
eightieth  birthday.  In  1922  he  collected 
a  large  sum  towards  the  purchase  of  a  work- 
shop for  the  local  blind,  and  he  has  taken  a 
continuous  interest  in  it  and  in  the  Hostel 
at  Savile  Park. 

The  inclusion  of  Miss  Falconer,  Principal 
of  the  Royal  Institution  for  Blind,  Birming- 
ham, in  the  list  of  Birthday  honours,  is  one 
that  will  give  pleasure  to  all  workers  for  the 
blind.  Miss  Falconer,  who  has  been  awarded 
the  O.B.E.,  is  a  former  Chairman  of  the 
College  of  Teachers,  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  College  and  the  National 
Institute  engaged  on  research  into  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  and  also  of  the  Committee 
set  up  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  enquire 
into  the  education  of  the  partially  blind. 

Another  name  of  interest  is  that  of  Sir 
Harry  Preston  of  Brighton,  who  has  been 
made  a  knight.  Sir  Harry  Preston  has 
always  taken  a  most  generous  interest  in 
blind  welfare,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
supporters  of  St.  Dunstan's. 
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MASS  PRODUCTION  AS  APPLIED  TO 

THE  BLIND. 


THOSE  of  lis  who  are  con- 
cerned in  the  production  and 
disposal  of  bHnd-made  goods 
have  for  some  time  past  been 
deprecating  the  mifortunate 
tendency  which  our  markets 
have  shown  for  shrinking. 
We  have  talked  quite  a  deal  upon  the 
question  of  improving  our  salesmanship, 
and  have  considered  the  possibility  of  intro- 
ducing our  wares  to  new  markets.  I  would, 
however,  venture  to  suggest  that  the  problem 
of  improving  our  methods  of  })roduction 
does  not  receive  the  amount  of  consideration 
which  is  its  rightful  due. 

It  is  possible  to  see  upon  the  counters  of 
large  "  chain  "  stores  British-made  articles 
offered  for  sale  at  prices  which  would  mean 
to  us  little  return  above  our  labour  costs, 
and  we  pass  by  frowning  with  disgust  at 
their  obvious  cheapness.  But  can  we  really 
afford  to  do  this  ?  Is  there  not  a  lesson 
which  we  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  may  learn  from  these  mass 
production  methods  ?  Is  there  not  some 
half-wa}^  house  we  might  strive  to  reach,  by 
providing  our  salesmen  with  something 
which — because  of  its  obvious  superiority — 
will  command  attention  from  a  public 
which  is  ever  ready  to  lend  a  hand,  when  we 
can  show  that  we  are  doing  our  best  to 
supply  it  with  the  articles  required,  at  prices 
which  show  some  consideration  for  its 
ability  to  pay  ? 

It  is  fully  realised  that  to  achieve  anything 
like  success  in  the  direction  indicated,  very 
many  problems  would  have  to  be  surmounted; 
but  in  the  interests  of  progress  experiments 
should  be  tried. 

New  trades  which  can  be  readily  practised 
by  the  blind  are  no  doubt  difficult  to  find, 
and  much  that  we  might  accomplish  in  the 
direction  of  adapting  other  trades  to  our 
special  conditions  must  be  held  over  because 
of  the  heavy  capital  expense  involved  ; 
but  such  considerations  need  not  prevent 
our  examining  the  industries  at  present 
practised  in  workshops  for  the  blind,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  possible  or 
not  to  improve  our  methods  of  production. 
I    would    ask,    first    of    all,    whether    the 


judicious  mixirg  of  sighted  with  non-sighted 
labour  is  altogether  insuperable.  True,  an 
imscrupulous  management  might  reduce  the 
number  of  its  blind  employees  to  a  minimum, 
but  with  such  inducements  as  are  offered  by 
■per  capita  and  other  grants,  and  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  inspection  on  behalf 
of  the  County  or  County  Borough  authorities, 
the  danger  of  a  workshop  becoming  one  for 
the  blind  in  name  only  need  not  be  very  real. 
It  would  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  deter- 
mine first  of  all  the  minimum  percentage  of 
blind  labour  to  be  employed  upon  productive 
work,  and,  likewise,  the  minimum  amount  of 
sighted  labour,  in  order  that  the  workshop 
might  be  considered  a  workshop  for  the  blind 
for  grant  earning  purposes. 

But  whilst  our  work  is  in  the  experi- 
mental stage  our  decisions  would  need 
to  be  somewhat  elastic.  For  such  experi- 
ments to  stand  a  reasonable  chance  of 
success  the  co-operation  of  both  bhnd  and 
sighted  employees  would  be  essential,  and 
the  management  of  a  workshop  for  the  blind 
undertaking  such  an  experiment — having 
regard  to  the  departure  from  what  are 
accepted  trade  principles — would  do  well 
first  of  aU  to  negotiate  with  the  workers' 
organisations  concerned. 

Take  for  our  experiment  the  trade  of 
basket-making.  We  are  often  told  that  the 
action  of  blind  organisations  in  cutting  prices 
tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  trade. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  managements  of 
workshops  for  the  blind  can  well  reply,  that 
because  in  the  main  the  articles  which  are 
offered  for  sale  are  not  lOO  per  cent,  perfect, 
they  cannot  hope  to  demand  the  full  price 
for  such  goods  in  an  open  market.  To  the 
sighted  workman,  I  would  say  :  "  We  are 
interested  in  this  trade  because,  like  you,  we 
get  our  living  from  the  practice  of  it." 
To  the  blind  workman,  I  would  say : 
"  Recognise  the  difficulties  which  your  handi- 
cap places  upon  you,  and  try  to  see  if  by  a 
joint  effort  with  your  seeing  fellow-craftsmen 
we  cannot  together  produce  that  '  mould- 
like '  basket." 

As  has  been  indicated,  we  shall  have  to 
sweep  away  many  recognised  trade  practices. 
The  blind  man  is  in  the  trade  to  stay  :  the 
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seeing  must  use  him  for  the  estabhshment 
of  the  craft  upon  a  firmer  basis. 

Then,  too,  the  principle  of  the  sub-division 
of  labour  would  need  to  be  admitted,  and 
many  details  would  have  to  be  negotiated 
before  satisfactory  methods  of  division  and 
payment  could  be  arrived  at  ;  but,  roughly, 
I  would  suggest  that  our  workers  should 
be  divided  into  teams  of  four.  In  each 
team  there  should  be  three  blind  to  one 
seeing  journeyman.  The  seeing  worker 
would  be  on  equal  terms  with  his  fellow- 
craftsman,  and  should  be  engaged  in  the 
actual  work  of  production  rather  than  on  a 
supervisory  basis.  This  supervision  would 
be  left  as  at  present  to  the  shop  foreman. 

We  are  making  hampers  :  Smith,  a  blind 
worker,  makes  the  bottom  ;  Brown,  a  sighted 
worker,  stakes  up  and  puts  on  the  upset  ; 
Robinson,  a  blind  worker,  rands  the  basket 


up  to  the  border  ;  Brown,  the  sighted 
worker,  borders  the  hamper  ;  and  Scott,  the 
third  blind  worker,  makes  the  cover  and 
ties  on. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  say  that  the  divisions 
here  suggested  are  the  best,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  far  higher  standard  of  work 
could  be  secured  were  such  methods  adopted. 

With  brush-making,  too,  it  would  be 
possible,  perhaps,  with  a  judicious  inter- 
mixing of  workers  and  sectionalising  of  work, 
to  secure  speedier  production.  We  shall 
always  be  handicapped  where  machinery  is 
concerned,  but  let  us  avail  ourselves  of 
such  machinery  as  can  be  worked  by  a 
blind  operator. 

Mass  production  has  come  to  stay,  and 
so  we  must  see  how  far  we  can  apply  its 
•methods  to  the  workshop  for  the  blind. 

F.  P. 


THE    BLIND    OF    IRELAND. 


THE  National  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  of 
Ireland  held  its  Annual  Meet- 
ing in  Dublin  on  May  23rd, 
when  Mr.  Denis  Barrett  pre- 
sided. In  his  speech  he 
referred  to  the  generous 
action  of  the  Companions  of  St.  Patrick, 
who,  as  reported  in  our  last  issue  of  The 
New  Beacon,  have  decided  to  take  in  hand 
the  provision  of  a  home  for  blind  men. 
Other  speakers  at  the  meeting  included 
the  Lord  Mayor,  who  moved  the  adoption 
of  the  Council's  Annual  Report,  Professor 
T.  G.  Moorhead  and  Dr.  F.  Lavery,  and  an 
address  on  work  for  the  blind  was  given 
bv  Mr.  S.  W.  Starling,  Superintendent  of  the 
Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Bhnd. 

The  Council's  Report  for  1932-33  shows 
that  the  work  of  the  National  Council  grows 
steadily  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
present  time.  It  is  impossible  in  a  short  note 
to  do  justice  to  the  many  activities  under- 
taken, including  a  deputation  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Local 
Government,  asking  that  the  blind  might  be 
allowed  to  work  without  deductions  being 
made  from  pensions  and  allowances,  the 
setting  up  of  a  Wireless  Sub-Committee, 
the  holding  of  exhibitions  of  work  done  by 
the  blind  at  the  Spring  and  Horse  Shows, 


and  the  granting  of  relief  in  cases  of  sickness 
and  distress.  The  Home  Visitor's  Report 
forms  an  interesting  section,  and  it  is  evident 
that  her  work  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Visiting  Committee  is  doing  much  to  bring 
fresh  interest  and  cheerfulness  into  the 
lives  of  many  of  the  elderly  and  un- 
employable blind.  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting item  in  the  report  is  the  statement 
that  two  new  branches  of  the  National 
Council  have  been  formed  during  the  year 
in  County  Kilkenny  and  County  Waterford, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  spread  into 
other  parts  of  the  Free  State  in  the  near 
future.  The  South  Tipperary  branch  reports 
an  active  year,  and  there  are  a  hundred  blind 
persons  on  its  books,  who  have  been  visited, 
and  in  whose  interests  entertainments  have 
been  held  from  time  to  time.  The  Kilkenny 
branch  reports  that  in  spite  of  lack  of  funds 
a  useful  beginning  has  been  made,  and  there 
are  over  fifty  persons  on  its  register. 

In  a  leading  article  in  the  Irish  Times 
it  is  stated  that  the  lot  of  the  blind  is  much 
happier  than  it  used  to  be,  and  that  no  small 
part  of  this  improvement  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  work  of  the  National  Council.  Every- 
one reading  the  report  of  the  Council  and 
realising  what  has  been  already  accomplished 
in  a  very  short  time  will  echo  the  wish  of  the 
Irish  Times  that  a  generous  response  will 
be  made  to  the  Council's  appeal  for  help. 
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HELEN  KELLER  IN  SCOTLAND. 


THE  reader  has  hardly  turned 
half-a-dozen  pages  of  "Helen 
Keller  in  Scotland  :  A  Per- 
sonal Record,  written  by 
Herself"  (Messrs.  Methuen, 
36,  Essex  Street,  W.C,  price 
5s.  net),  before  he  is  brought 
up  against  the  question  so  often  asked  with 
regard  to  all  Miss  Keller's  writings  : — 
"  How,  if  blindness  and  deafness  is  the 
handicap  I  think  it  is,  can  she  describe  a 
flaming  sunset  sky,  silver  webs  of  mist,  or 
clumps  of  blue  harebells  that  look  like 
patches  of  the  sky  ?  " 

It  is  a  question  which  Miss  Keller  herself 
has  been  at  pains  to  answer  in  a  passage  from 
another  of  her  books,  which  is  quoted  by 
Dr.  Kerr  Love  in  his  introduction  to  the 
present  volume.  She  writes  : — "  A  venture- 
some spirit  impels  me  to  use  words  of  sight 
and  sound,  whose  meaning  I  can  guess  only 
from  analogy  and  fancy.  Critics  delight 
to  tell  us  what  we  cannot  do.  They  assume 
that  blindness  severs  us  completely  from  the 
things  which  the  hearing  and  seeing  enjoy, 
and  hence  assert  that  we  have  no  moral 
right  to  talk  about  beauty,  the  skies,  moun- 
tains, the  songs  of  birds  and  colours  .  .  . 
Many  people  having  perfect  eyes  are  blind 
in  their  perceptions.  Many  persons  having 
perfect  ears  are  emotionally  deaf.  Yet  these 
are  the  very  ones  who  dare  to  set  limits 
to  the  vision  of  those  who,  lacking  a  sense 
or  two,  have  will,  passion,  and  imagination." 
Here  is  a  carrying  of  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country,  which  must  make  us, 
guiltily  conscious  as  we  are  of  using  many 
words  with  only  a  very  limited  sense  of  their 
connotation,  hesitant  to  criticise.  We  re- 
member further  that  Helen  Keller  had  sight 
and  hearing  till  she  was  two  years  old,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  something  of  this 
remains  in  her  subconscious  mind  ;  we 
remember  that  she  has  been  fortunate  in 
having  as  her  constant  companions  two 
women  whose  vivid  appreciation  of  natural 
beauties  is  accompanied  by  an  unusual 
talent  in  the  description  of  such  beauties  ; 
and  we  know  that  Miss  Keller  has  both 
vivid  imagination  and  a  very  retentive 
memory.  But  most  of  all  we  must  recognise, 
as  Dr.  Love  points  out,  that  she  has  in  her 


make-up  "  something  of  that  incalculable 
thing  we  call  genius,"  and  it  is  this  that 
perhaps  comes  nearest  to  affording  an 
explanation. 

At  the  same  time,  for  those  who  are 
insistent  on  first-hand  experiences,  there 
are  in  Miss  Keller's  book  frequent  lively 
phrases  which  could  only  come  from  the  pen 
of  a  writer  keenly  aware  of  all  about  her,  and 
who,  bereft  of  sight  and  hearing,  is  able  to 
make  the  most  of  her  other  senses.  The  old 
houses  of  Edinburgh  closes  are  brought 
vividly  before  us  in  "  Dark  grim  dwellings 
they  are!  One  cannot  but  shudder  a  little, 
snifting  into  shadowy  corners  and  up  secret 
stairways,  where  terrible  things  have 
happened  in  the  darkness."  Again  one  gets 
something  of  the  beaut}^  of  moorland  scenery 
in  the  phrase  "The  racy  smell  of  damp  bog- 
land  "  or  "  The  delectable  aroma  which  I  call 
greenness,  from  pine,  fir,  and  larch,  pervaded 
the  air."  Here  very  certainly  Miss  Keller  is 
speaking  from  the  riches  of  her  own  sensory 
experience,  and  illustrating  the  point  that 
she  makes  in  a  letter  published  in  another 
volume,  where  she  writes  : — "  The  sense 
of  smell  is  the  aesthetic  sense  I  think,  even 
more  than  sight.  I  can  smell  my  landscape, 
because  when  I  walk  or  drive  through  the 
country,  so  many  odours  tell  me  of  fields, 
streams,  honey-sweet  valleys,  and  hillsides 
covered  with  pines." 

"  Helen  Keller  in  Scotland,"  falls  into 
three  parts,  the  first  entitled  "  My  Pil- 
grimage," and  descriptive  of  her  visit  to 
Scotland  and  England  in  1932,  the  second 
being  a  series  of  letters,  chiefly  written 
during  that  year,  though  some  of  those 
to  Dr.  Kerr  Love  and  Mr.  Walter  Holmes  are 
of  earlier  date,  and  the  third  consisting  of 
some  of  the  speeches  made  by  Miss  Keller 
in  the  course  of  her  visit. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
Scottish  tour  was  the  conferring  upon  Miss 
Keller  of  an  honorary  degree  by  Glasgow 
University,  in  recognition  of  her  great 
educational  achievements  and  her  devoted 
service  to  the  deaf-blind  ;  it  was  specially 
fitting  that  the  robes  she  wore  for  the 
ceremony  were  presented  to  her  by  the 
teachers  of  the  deaf  and  blind  in  Scotland. 
Visits  to  several  institutions  for  the  blind  and 
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the  deaf  followed,  and  at  the  end  of  June, 
Miss  Keller,  with  her  two  companions, 
Mrs.  Macy  and  Miss  Thompson,  moved 
southwards  to  London,  where  Miss  Keller 
again  took  part  in  a  number  of  functions, 
including  the  opening  of  the  National 
Institute's  Massage  School,  a  meeting  at  the 
Queen's  Hall  in  the  special  interests  of  the 
deaf-bhnd,  and  a  speech  before  a  section 
of  the  British  Medical  Association.  Besides 
all  this.  Miss  Keller  took  part  in  the  social 
festivities  of  the  London  season,  received 
a  summons  to  the  Royal  garden-party, 
where  she  was  presented  to  the  King  and 
Queen,  was  entertained  to  dinner  at  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  photographed 
with  Lady  Astor  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw. 
Their  social  engagements  ended,  the  three 
ladies  returned  to  Scotland,  this  time  for 
the  Highlands,  where  they  remained  till 
their  return  to  America,  and  where  Miss 
Keller  revelled  in  the  wild  beauty  of  the 
country — "  '  the  heather-peace  of  the  moors, 
and  the  pastures  where  nibbling  flocks  take 
dehght'.  " 

Miss  Keller's  story  is  delightfully  told 
throughout,  and  her  descriptions  of  natural 
beauty  are  always  vivid,  both  in  the  letters 
and  in  the  narrative  that  precedes  them. 
But  perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
book,  and  the  one  which  endears  it  to  the 
ordinary  reader,  is  its  revelation  of  the 
writer's  character.  It  shows  Miss  Keller  as 
a  woman  whom  almost  fulsome  adulation 
has  been  quite  unable  to  spoil.  We  are 
told  somewhere  how,  when  at  meetings 
speakers  refer  to  her  achievements  in  extra- 
vagant terms.  Miss  Keller  will  withdraw  her 
hand  from  that  of  Mrs.  Macy,  and  refuse 
to  let  her  spell  out  the  compliments  heaped 
upon  her.  And  it  is  characteristic  that 
throughout  the  present  book,  Miss  Keller 
is  always  at  pains  to  see  that  Mrs.  Macy's 
work  is  never  overlooked  and  that  she 
receives  her  due  share  of  praise  for  the 
great  accomplishment  of  her  brilliant  pupil. 
"  The  Assembly,"  writes  Miss  Keller,  speak- 
ing of  the  Graduation  ceremony  at  Glasgow, 
"  gave  Teacher  a  splendid  ovation.  This 
pleased  me  more  than  the  honour  paid  me." 
And  again,  in  her  letter  to  Mr.  McKechnie, 
referring  to  his  speech  at  the  robing  cere- 
mony, she  says  :  "It  gave  me  a  lasting 
flush  of  pleasure,  especially  what  you  said 
aboutmy  Teacher." 


It  would  hardly  have  been  surprising  if 
great  learning,  won  at  such  a  cost  as  Miss 
Keller  had  to  win  it,  had  served  to  alienate 
her  from  the  ordinary  ways  of  ordinary 
people,  and  make  her  intellectually  arrogant. 
But  this  book  with  its  appreciation  of 
simple  things,  its  love  of  animals,  its 
courteous  acknowledgment  of  the  smallest 
kindness  shown,  its  humour,  and  its  sympathy 
with  suffering,  shows  that  Miss  Keller  has 
not  won  her  learning  at  the  expense  of 
humanity.  Speaking  to  vast  audiences  of 
unseen  and  unheard  people  must  have  in- 
volved great  nervous  strain,  but  those  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  and  hear  Miss 
Keller  last  year  will  remember  how  smilingly 
and  gaily  she  went  through  the  ordeal, 
and  will  welcome  this  little  book  as  a  souvenir 
of  a  very  gallant  visitor. 

RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

Reading  with  a  Purpose. 

The  "  Reading  with  a  Purpose  "  pamph- 
lets are  a  venture  of  the  Universal  Braille 
Press,  739,  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  and  are  intended  to  introduce  the 
blind  reader  to  subjects  of  interest.  While 
in  some  cases  the  pamphlet  amounts  to  an  in- 
formative essay  on  the  subject  concerned,  the 
real  purpose  of  the  pamphlet  is  to  act  as  a 
finger-post,  and  to  encourage  those  in- 
terested to  push  on  further,  and  to  read 
the  books  recommended.  The  series  in- 
cludes art,  biography,  fiction,  history,  lan- 
guage and  literature,  political  and  social 
science,  and  philosophy  and  religion,  so 
that  a  very  wide  diversity  of  tastes  are 
catered  for. 

Revised  Directory  of  Periodicals. 

Those  who  have  appreciated  the  "  Com- 
pilation of  Braille  Periodicals  and  Inkprint 
Magazines  relating  to  the  Blind,"  issvied  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in 
1929,  will  welcome  the  revised  edition  en- 
titled "  Directory  of  Periodicals  of  Special 
Interest  to  the  Blind  in  Braille  and  Inkprint  " 
compiled  by  Miss  Lende.  It  gives  details  of 
over  250  magazines,  setting  out  the  place  of 
pubhcation,  the  size,  frequency  of  issue,  cost, 
and  a  general  description  of  contents  in  each 
case.     Thirty  countries  are  represented,  and 
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the  whole  is  clearly  set  out  in  a  way  that 
should  make  it  a  very  valuable  book  of  re- 
ference to  all  workers  for  the  blind. 

Braille  Missionary  Union. 

A  leaflet  describing  "  What  it  is  and  what 
it  does  "  has  recently  been  published  and 
gives  useful  information  as  to  the  objects 
of  the  Union,  which  was  founded  about 
20  years  ago  by  Colonel  Ayerst.  It  exists 
to  supply  foreign  Scriptures  and  primers  in 
Braille,  to  make  grants  towards  the  support 
of  teacher-evangelists,  and  to  prepare  books 
on  evangelical  lines  for  the  Library.  Books 
were  supplied  in  1932  to  nineteen  countries, 
including  Italy,  Czecho-Slovakia,  China, 
India,  Egypt,  Rhodesia  and  the  Argentine, 
and  grants  amounting  to  over  £300  were 
made.  Those  interested  in  knowing  more  of 
the  work  of  the  Union  should  write  to  its 
Hon.  Secretary,  Lt.-Col.  W.  Ayerst,  Kites 
Croft,  Westbury-sub-Mendip,  Somerset. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  :— 

J.  Myers  formerly  a  blind  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Birmingham.  We  are  indebted  to  a 
former  colleague  of  Mr.  Myers  for  the  follow- 
ing appreciation  of  his  life  and  work  : — 

By  his  tragic  death  as  the  result  of  a  motor  accident 
at  Halesowen,  V^^orcestershire,  on  April  8th,  1933,  the 
blind  world  has  lost  one  of  its  most  remarkable 
personalities. 

Mr.  Myers  began  his  business  life  in  Birmingham, 
after  being  educated  at  King  Edward's  School,  but 
soon  emigrated  to  New  York,  where  he  lost  his  sight 
as  the  result  of  an  accident.  Returning,  he  entered  the 
Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  as  a  pupil, 
and  learnt  Braille  shorthand  and  typewriting.  In  his 
sighted  days  he  had  been  a  brilliant  exponent  of  the 
Pitman  system  of  shorthand.  In  view  of  his  subsequent 
career,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  three  times  gave  up 
Braille  in  despair,  but  returned  to  the  attack  with 
characteristic  determination,  and  finally  made  himself 
master  of  the  system.  He  soon  secured  a  position  on 
the  staff  of  the  Institution  under  the  late  Henry 
Stainsby,  and  in  co-operation  with  him  secured  the  prize 
then  offered  for  the  best  revised  form  of  embossed 
shorthand.  Mr.  Myers  was  able  to  take  down  150 
words  a  minute  with  the  Stainsby-Wayne  machine, 
and  reported  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
International  Conference  of  the  Blind  at  Exeter,  the 
length  of  the  paper  ribbon  running  to  2  J[  miles !  At  one 
time  he  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  dictation  from  the 
late  King  Edward  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales.  This 
was  at  an  Exhibition  held  in  London. 

For  several  years  he  taught  Braille  to  pupils,  and 
acted  as  amanuensis  to  the  Superintendent  at  the 
B.R.I.B.,  but  in  1918  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Midland 
Societies  for  the  Blind,  under  Mr.  C.  C.  Macaulay. 


This  appeared  to  be  admirably  suited  to  his  brilliant 
talents,  and  his  success  during  his  fourteen  years' 
service  as  an  organiser  and  canvasser  was  remarkable. 
Quiet,  shrewd,  persistent,  humorous,  and  gifted  with 
a  rare  charm  of  personality,  he  not  only  achieved 
success,  but  made  friends  wherever  he  worked. 

Apart  from  his  work  his  life  was  very  full.  He 
loved  angling,  and  a  day  at  the  waterside  with  rod  and 
pipe  was  a  great  joy  to  him.  He  was  the  best  of  com- 
pany, and  loved  a  quiet  rubber  of  whist  or  cribbage, 
while  he  was  a  brilliant  conversationalist,  with  whom 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  spend  an  evening.  He  was  a  loyal 
and  faithful  servant  to  his  employers,  a  devoted 
server  of  the  blind,  and  a  fine  friend.  The  writer  has 
known  him  intimately  for  fifteen  years,  and  only  regrets 
his  inability  to  give  a  better  appreciation  of  a  dear 
personal  friend  and  a  very  great  gentleman. 

Percy  Brown,  who  for  forty-five  years 
had  been  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Hepburn  Starey  Blind  Society,  M'hich  holds 
its  meetings  at  Whitefield's,  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  Mr.  Brown  retired  from  business 
eleven  years  ago,  and  since  then  had  not 
missed  a  meeting  of  the  Society.  He  had 
interested  a  number  of  his  friends  in  the 
work  and  persuaded  them  to  give  their 
services  in  making  the  meetings  of  the 
Society  very  successful. 

James  Dawber,  Mus.Bac.  (Cambridge), 
who  died  at  the  age  of  8i  at  his  home  in 
Wigan.  Mr.  Dawber  was  a  talented  organist 
and  composer,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  totally  blind  since  he  was  ten  years  of 
age.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Incor- 
porated Society  of  Musicians,  organist  and 
choirmaster  to  several  churches  in  Wigau, 
Southport,  and  Sefton  for  a  period  of  many 
years,  and  a  prominent  Freemason.  Mr. 
Dawber  was  keenly  interested  in  cricket, 
being  a  life  member  of  the  Wigan  Cricket 
Club,  and  loved  nothing  better  than  to  be 
present  at  a  match  to  "listen  in"  to  the  game. 

J.  C.  Stobart,  a  member  of  the  British 
Wireless  for  the  Blind  Committee  and  from 
1924  Director  of  Education  at  the  B.B.C. 
Mr.  Stobart,  who  had  previous  to  his  service 
with  the  B.B.C.  been  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors 
of  Schools,  was  a  man  of  particular  culture 
and  charm,  who  was  not  only  responsible 
for  the  chief  part  in  the  building  up  of  the 
cultural  side  of  broadcasting  from  1924  to 
1929,  but  had  charge  of  the  B.B.C.  religious 
services,  and  prepared  the  weekly  Epilogue 
and  the  arrangement  of  its  "  Good  Cause  " 
appeals.  In  spite  of  his  serious  illness  he 
broadcast  the  "  Grand  Good-night  "  from 
his  bedroom  last  New  Year's  Eve,  as  he  had 
done  in  other  years. 
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THE   HANDICRAFT  COMPETITION. 

THE  Literary  Competition  held  in  1931  and  1932  appealed  to  a  large  number 
of  blind  people  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Handicraft 
Competition,  a  notice  of  which  appears  on  another  page  of  this  issue,  will  be 
at  least  as  popular.  The  five  classes  have  been  arranged  so  as  to  provide  for 
boy  and  girl,  adolescent,  trainee,  workshop  employee  or  home  worker,  and 
pastime  worker,  and  in  each  class  there  is  one  "  go-as-you-please  section," 
which  should  provide  for  the  competitor  who  has  original  ideas  ;  an  article 
suitable  for  household  use  or  suitable  for  a  Christmas  present  can  be  interpreted  very  widely, 
and  can  cover  almost  anything. 

We  are  continually  being  told  that  the  crafts  practised  by  the  blind  are  very  limited, 
but  those  who  have  organised  sales  of  blind-made  goods  have  often  been  astonished  at  the 
wide  range  of  articles  shown  even  by  the  so-called  "  unemplo^'able  blind,"  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  competition  may  give  evidence  of  originality.  The  Literar^^  Competition  can  naturally 
appeal  only  to  a  limited  section  of  the  blind,  for  only  comparatively  few  people  can  express 
themselves  in  lyric  or  essay  ;  but  the  beautiful  thing  made  with  the  hands  is  just  as  valuable 
a  piece  of  self-expression  as  the  poem,  and  we  therefore  trust  that  a  large  number  of  blind 
people  will  take  the  opportunity  this  competition  offers.  Should  the  entries  be  as  numerous 
and  attractive  as  we  hope,  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  for  them  to  be  exhibited. 

PHYSICAL    EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  forthcoming  Holiday  Course  in  Physical  Education,  which 
is  to  be  held  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  in  July,  may  prove  attractive  to  a 
number  of  teachers  of  the  blind.  We  have  progressed  some  distance  from  the  days  when  the 
only  reference  a  well-known  school  made  to  physical  well-being  in  its  Rules  was  :  "  The  pupils 
are  to  walk  out  at  least  twice  a  week,  in  company  with  one  of  the  masters,  weather  permitting," 
or  when  the  blind  pupils  of  a  school  were  roped  together  for  their  exercise,  like  Alpine  climbers. 
But  though  we  may  smile  at  these  old  documents,  and  flatter  ourselves  that  times  have  changed, 
the  mere  provision  of  physical  exercises,  even  under  a  trained  teacher,  is  by  no  means  all. 
The  education  of  the  blind  child,  far  more  than  that  of  the  seeing,  is  a  whole-time  business, 
and  goes  on,  or  should  go  on,  out  of  the  classroom  as  well  as  within  its  walls  ;  so  that  the 
building  up  of  a  healthy  body  is  not  a  matter  confined  to  the  gymnasium,  but  is  affected  by 
school  buildings,  classroom  furniture,  diet,  clothing,  sleep,  and  many  other  factors.  All 
these  will  have  their  place  in  the  course. 

It  is  interesting,  too,  to  learn  that  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  College  of  Teachers  a 
display  is  to  be  given  of  Folk  Dancing  and  Drill  ;  here  one  may  hope  that  Home  Teachers  as  well 
as  School  Teachers  may  be  present,  for  with  the  steady  growth  of  Social  Centres  for  the  blind 
it  ought  to  be  possible,  among  the  pastime  occupations,  to  introduce  country  dancing. 
Country  dancing  and  Folk  dancing  are  popular  in  Women's  Institutes,  where  one  may  see 
quite  elderly  women  getting  great  entertainment,  though  they  may  consider  their  "  dancing 
days  "  in  any  formal  sense  long  over,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  such  dances  should  not 
be  introduced  into  the  Clubs  for  the  blind,  where  the  large  number  of  seeing  guides  could  give 
valuable  help. 

The  Editor. 
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THE  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  VALUE  OF 
HOME  WORKERS'  SCHEMES. 


By  BEN  PURSE. 


HE  sting  in  unemployment 
is  poverty.  Increasing 
poverty,  squalid  and  hope- 
less, is  a  problem  far  more 
urgent  than  the  compul- 
sory leisure  it  accom- 
panies." 

It  has  been  frequently  contended  in 
certain  quarters  that  the  adoption  of  home 
workers'  schemes  by  blind  welfare  organisa- 
tions is  something  of  a  retrograde  movement. 
The  object  of  this  article  is  to  examine  the 
validity  of  this  contention  and  to  prove  that 
it  rests  upon  common  fallacies  which  obtrude 
themselves  into  every  discussion  whenever 
new  movements  are  initiated  and  whenever 
a  definite  challenge  is  issued  to  orthodox 
theory  and  practice. 

We  are  often  disposed  to  plume  ourselves 
on  the  fact  that  our  point  of  view  is  so  far 
removed  from  what  is  described  as  the 
official  attitude,  when  in  reality  we  are 
resentful  of  every  reform  which  is  conceived 
on  lines  different  from  our  own,  and  fre- 
quently the  most  radically  minded  among  us 
have  recourse  to  policies  and  practices  that 
are  ultra-conservative  in  their  tendencies. 
We  think  we  detected  this  attitude  when, 
in  the  late  autumn  of  last  year,  a  great 
political  party  at  an  important  conference 
essayed  to  discuss  a  programme  of  welfare 
work  for  the  blind  that  was  ill-conceived  and 
expressed  in  such  loose  terminology  as  to  be 
almost  unintelligible. 

Below  we  give  the  text  of  this  resolution 
in  the  precise  way  in  which  it  appeared  on 
the  agenda,  but  we  are  only  concerning 
ourselves  in  this  article  with  the  reference 
that  is  made  to  the  organisation  and  adoption 
of  those  facilities  which  afford  employment 
to  a  number  of  blind  persons  in  their  own 
homes.  The  resolution,  then,  reads  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  local  authorities 
have  not  given  effect  to  the  powers  conferred  upon 
them  in  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  by  making  pro- 
vision for  blind  persons  within  their  area,  and  that  those 
authorities  who  have  made  provision  which  is  meagre, 
and  limits  incomes  of  blind  persons  in  receipt  of  an 
allowance  from  them,  this  Conference  urges  the 
Government  immediately  to  introduce  new  legislation 
for  the  blind  to  provide  : 


"  (i)  That  a  pension  of  27s.  6d.  per  week  be  paid  by 
the  State  to  all  unemployed  or  unemployable  blind 
persons  irrespective  of  means. 

"  (2)  That  the  State  shall  be  financially  responsible 
for  the  welfare  of  blind  persons  employed  in  institutions, 
the  administration  of  such  institutions  to  be  vested  in 
the  local  authority.  A  minimum  rate  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  average  wages  paid  to  the  adult  worker 
in  the  Revenue  departments  of  the  authority  concerned 
shall  be  paid  to  all  adult  blind  workers  ;  and  that  all 
forms  of  piece-work  be  abolished. 

"  (3)  That  an  amount  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
rate  existing  in  the  area  per  Clause  2  of  this  resolution 
be  paid  to  junior  apprentices  commencing  training  in 
institutions  for  the  blind,  to  rise  annually  by  10  per 
cent,  up  to  the  age  of  21. 

"  (4)  That  the  home  workers'  scheme  devised  under 
the  Ministry  of  Health  be  opposed  and  that  all  workers 
in  this  category  who  can  be  employed  in  institutions 
should  be  brought  under  proper  supervision  inside 
workshops  for  the  blind.  In  cases  where  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  do  this  the  home  worker  should  receive  the  rate 
of  wages  paid  to  adult  workers  inside  the  institution. 

"  (5)  That  blind  persons  be  appointed  as  home 
teachers  or  instructors  wherever  the  opportunity 
arises. 

"  (6)  That  a  clearer  definition  of  blindness  be 
given." 

It  would  be  difficult,  surely,  to  find  a 
resolution  which  attempted  to  deal  with  far- 
reaching  problems  more  crudely  than  the 
one  quoted  above,  but  for  the  time  being  we 
will  simply  content  ourselves  with  the 
consideration  of  the  social  and  economic 
value  of  home  workers'  schemes  as  they  are 
being  operated  to-day. 

It  has  always  been  held  by  those  who  were 
responsible  for  initiating  such  schemes  that 
they  were  never  intended  to  supersede 
workshop  employment.  They  were,  and 
are,  an  auxiliary  means  of  assisting  a  number 
of  persons  who,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  are 
unable  to  enter  workshops  or  who,  alterna- 
tively, do  not  desire  to  be  admitted  to  such 
establishments,  or  who  may  temporarily 
be  waiting  the  opportunity  for  more  exten- 
sive workshop  accommodation  to  be  made 
available  in  the  locality  in  which  they  reside. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume,  however, 
that  their  potentialities  are  such  as  inevitably 
to  make  these  schemes  an  integral  part  of 
welfare  work  for  the  blind,  since  they  per- 
form distinctive  functions  and  usages  which 
cannot  be  discharged  in  any  other  way, 
and  if  their  sphere  of  usefulness  becomes 
more  limited  in  the  future,  as  may  well  be 
the  case,   this  will  not  appreciably  detract 
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from  their  social  and  economic  value.  We 
are  surely  justified,  then,  in  attempting  to 
measure  the  importance  of  this  service  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  for  by  so  doing  we  shall 
see  at  once  what  measure  of  importance  we 
are  justified  in  attaching  to  its  ameliorative 
and  remedial  influences. 

Prior  to  the  year  1919  there  was  no 
definite  and  comprehensive  method  by  which 
assistance  could  be  rendered  to  blind  workers 
who  were  unfortunate  enough  not  to  find  their 
way  into  the  established  employment  centres. 
If  they  resided  in  rural  areas  they  had  to 
practise  their  respective  crafts  as  best  they 
could  with  little  or  no  assistance  from  the 
central  institution,  for,  with  the  best  will 
in  the  world,  resources  were  altogether 
inadequate  to  admit  of  the  organisations 
dealing  with  this  aspect  of  the  problem  of 
employment.  A  few  organisations  endea- 
voured to  assist  and  sometimes  found  a 
temporary  market  for  the  goods  manufac- 
tured by  their  past  pupils,  but  these  arrange- 
ments were  casual  and  spasmodic. 

When  it  was  determined,  however,  to 
provide  grants  in  aid  of  the  various  services 
which  institutions  and  organisations  for 
the  blind  were  required  to  perform,  the  time 
became  opportune  for  more  systematically 
organising  the  scattered  units  of  production, 
and  so  we  had  the  birth  of  a  system  that 
is  slowly  improving  its  technique  of  adminis- 
tration and  ever  enlarging  the  number  and 
the  variety  of  the  benefits  which  it  confers 
upon  those  whom  it  is  designed  to  assist. 

Let  us  emphasise  the  fact,  then,  that 
every  home  workers'  scheme  throughout 
the  country  is  an  auxiliary  means  of  affording 
employment  to  numbers  of  blind  persons 
who  could  not  be  occupied  in  any  other  way, 
and  in  one  or  two  of  the  pursuits  practised 
experience  has  shown  that  the  adoption  of 
such  schemes  provides  the  only  means  of 
rendering  tangible  assistance.  In  Englan-d 
and  Wales  there  are  561  blind  pianoforte 
tuners,  329  of  whom  are  registered  under 
these  schemes,  28  are  employed  in  institu- 
tions and  204  are  independently  engaged. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  just  over 
63  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  this  profession 
are  associated  with  such  schemes  and,  for  the 
most  part,  deriving  substantial  benefit  from 
them. 

In  the  resolution  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made  the  Conference  was  asked 


to  oppose  what  is  erroneously  described  as 
the  Ministry  of  Health  Scheme  for  Home 
Workers.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  in  1929,  the  Ministry  of 
Health  has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
home  workers'  schemes.  That  is  a  responsi- 
bility devolving  upon  the  local  agencies  or 
upon  the  County  and  County  Borough 
authorities,  or  jointly  or  severally  upon  both. 
The  development  of  home  workers'  schemes 
should  not  be  unduly  restricted,  because  they 
provide  the  only  clear  approach  to  a  larger 
conception  of  the  industrial  problem. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  now  know  more 
definitely  the  proportion  of  employable 
blind  persons  to  the  general  population  of  the 
blind,  and  this  would  have  been  almost 
impossible  of  ascertainment  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  by  the  adoption  of  these 
schemes  the  sphere  of  employment  has  been 
considerably  enlarged. 

As  indicating  the  growth  of  these  facilities 
may  we  point  out  that  in  1919  about  1,750 
persons  were  employed  in  the  workshops 
of  England  and  Wales  ;  at  March  31st,  1932, 
there  were  3,690.  At  this  same  period,  1919, 
there  were  practically  no  home  workers, 
but  in  1932  there  were  1,631.  Since  the 
total  number  of  employed  blind  persons  is 
given  as  9,124,  it  thus  follows  that  workshops 
and  home  workers'  schemes  provide  approxi- 
mately 58  per  cent,  of  the  total  volume  of 
employment. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  existence  of 
these  schemes  has  prevented  the  natural 
development  of  workshop  accommodation, 
but  surely  the  foregoing  figures  amply 
demonstrate  the  fallacies  of  such  a  notion. 
On  the  contrary,  it  can  easily  be  demon- 
strated that  the  one  system  has  been  com- 
plementary to  the  other,  and  home  workers' 
schemes  have  enabled  a  number  of  organisa- 
tions to  make  large  purchases  of  goods 
manufactured  in  the  workshops  and  so 
increase  their  volume  of  trade,  contributing 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
regular  standard  of  employment,  whilst  the 
circle  of  purchasers  has  been  considerably 
enlarged  both  by  the  direct  and  indirect 
trade  that  has  been  secured. 

Let  us  see,  then,  in  a  more  intimate  fashion 
some  of  the  results  that  have  been  secured 
as  a  consequence  of  the  operation  of  some  of 
the  principal  schemes  that  are  now  being 
conducted,  for    example,    in    the    southern 
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counties.  We  propose  to  take  two  examples 
which  for  the  time  being  will  give  us 
sufficient  material  for  thought  and  will 
dispose  of  the  contention  that  the  non-seeing 
home  worker  is  not  being  rea'^onably  cared 
for  under  existing  arrangements. 

Let  us  examine  the  scheme  under  the 
control  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
with  a  view  to  discovering  what  are  the  facts 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  their 
plan  for  aiding  those  blind  workers  who  reside 
south  of  the  Thames  and  in  the  Counties  of 
Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex  and  Hampshire. 

At  the  time  of  writing  there  are  274  persons 
attached  to  the  scheme.  There  are  62  women 
employed  as  machine  knitters,  i  weaver, 
II  hand  knitters,  44  general  basket  makers, 
4  pulp  cane  workers,  22  chair  seaters, 
19  mat  makers,  86  pianoforte  tuners,  6 
music  teachers,  7  wood  choppers,  i 
carpenter,  8  boot  repairers  and  3  brush 
makers. 

The  total  of  finished  goods  sold  by  the 
Home  Industries  Department  for  the  twelve 
months  ended  March  31st,  1933,  amounted 
to  ;fii,049,  as  compared  with  £12,312  last 
year.  The  goods  actually  purchased  directly 
from  home  workers  were  to  the  value  of 
£6,977,  the  purchases  from  workshops  for 
the  blind  amounting  to  £2,827. 

It  is  the  policy  of  those  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  scheme  to  look  very  closely 
into  wage  conditions  and  to  make  every 
effort  to  maintain  remuneration  at  a  reason- 
able level  compatible  with  the  character 
of  the  industry  practised  and  with  its 
economic  possibilities.  Those  in  charge  of 
such  schemes  are  often  criticised  because 
earnings  are  said  to  be  low,  but  the  critics 
forget  to  take  into  account  the  difficulties 
associated  with  the  conduct  of  this  line  of 
business  and  often  fail  to  recognise  that  the 
economic  limits  of  the  industries  practised 
are  strictly  prescribed.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  those  who  cannot  have  recourse 
to  the  constant  supervision  that  workshop 
employment  affords,  nor  have  the  promoters 
at  their  command  the  amount  of  money  for 
subsidies  which  is  usually  provided  for 
institution  employees.  This  is  a  defect, 
however,  that  will  be  remedied  when  more 
propitious  times  are  with  us,  and  even  now 
there  are  innumerable  indications  that  the 
local  authorities  are  responding  to  the 
invitations  that  are  made  to  them  by  pro- 
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viding  more  substantial  sums  for  [^subsidising 
earnings. 

During  the  past  year  the  workers  on  the 
National  Institute's  scheme  earned  wages 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  £12,066.  Lest 
there  should  be  some  misunderstanding  in 
respect  of  this  figure  it  should  be  explained 
that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  many 
workers  are  able  to  secure  orders  which  are 
not  executed  under  instructions  from  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme.  That  explains 
the  difference  between  the  total  sales  of 
commodities  and  the  total  earnings  of  the 
workers . 

Augmentation  of  wages  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  £6,409.  i8s.  6d. 

Taking  the  various  occupations  the  average 
weekly  earnings,  less  augmentation,  were  : — 

5.  d.  s.   d. 

Pianoforte  Tuners  27  4  Mat  Makers       ..  17  10 

Machine  Knitters  10  5  Wood  Choppers  18     i 

Hand  Knitters  .  .  63  Weavers    .  .      .  .  70 

General      Basket  Brush  Makers   .  .  18     3 

Makers   .  .      .  .  18  o  Carpenters         .  .  80 

Fancy         Basket  Boot  Repairers .  .  15     9 

Makers   ..      ..  11  4  Music  Teachers  19     5 

Chair  Seaters     .  .  11  6 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  at  once 
be  observed  that  women's  earnings  are 
comparatively  small.  When  we  take  into 
consideration,  however,  the  character  of  the 
industries  in  which  they  are  engaged,  the 
surprising  feature  is  in  reality  not  so  much 
that  earnings  are  low,  but  that,  in  the  face 
of  enormous  difficulties,  the  scheme  is  able 
to  do  so  much  for  them. 

As  we  have  frequently  pointed  out,  there 
is  a  vast  field  of  research  work  which  needs 
to  be  entered  upon  without  delay,  more 
particularly  in  respect  of  the  employment 
of  women,  and  we  hope  that  opportunities 
may  be  found  in  the  future  for  undertaking 
this  task. 

Having  regard  to  the  difficult  timesthrough 
which  we  are  passing,  the  earnings  of  male 
adult  workers  show  that  the  operation  of 
the  scheme,  as  indeed,  of  every  scheme  of 
its  kind,  is  abundantly  justified,  for  by  no 
stretch  of  imagination  could  we  at  present 
conceive  how  numbers  of  sightless  persons 
residing  in  remote  rural  areas  could  possibly 
be  usefully  employed  were  it  not  for  organisa- 
tions of  this  description. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  County  and 
County  Borough  Authorities  are  contributing 
so  much  to  the  various  services,  financially, 
that  a  greater  measure  of  control  becomes 
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necessary.  It  is  not  easy  to  see,  however, 
where  a  local  authority  could  really  adminis- 
ter effective  control  under  such  schemes. 
Moreover,  they  would  oftentimes  be  selling 
commodities  in  competition  with  those  who 
had  to  provide  the  rates  and,  consequently, 
pay  the  subsidies  for  the  conduct  of  these 
pursuits. 

Last  year  the  National  Institute  had  to 
meet  from  voluntary  funds  a  deficit  occa- 
sioned by  the  operation  of  the  scheme 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  ^3,124. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Superintendent  and 
Secretary  of  the  School  for  Teaching  and 
Training  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  our  next 
article  will  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  exposition 
of  the  scheme  that  is  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  that  organisation.  The  facts 
we  propose  to  give  will  further  demonstrate 
the  practical  utility  of  the  point  of  view  we 
have  already  expressed  and  provide  further 
confirmation  of  the  wisdom  and  prescience 
of  those  who  inaugurated  this  important 
scheme  of  welfare  work  in  the  year  1919.  , 
[To  be  concluded.) 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Honour  for  Delius. 

Leeds  University  has  decided  to  confer 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.Litt.  on  Frederick 
Delius,  the  blind  English  composer,  who  was 
born  at  Bradford.  The  portrait  of  Delius 
in  this  year's  Royal  Academy  was  one  of 
the  finest  pictures  of  the  year. 

Blind  Woman  Councillor. 

Mrs.  Barrass,  aged  y^,  who  is  a  member  of 
the    Edmonton    Council,     has    now    been 
elected    Vice-Chairman    of    the    Edmonton 
Education  Committee. 
Dr.  Cutsforth's  Writings. 

Readers  of  Dr.  Cutsforth's  "  Bhnd  in 
School  and  Society  "  may  be  interested  to 
see  details  of  other  contributions  by  him  to 
psychology,  and  especially  to  the  psychology 
of  the  blind. 

T.  D.  CUTSFORTH. 

The  Role  of  Synaesthesia  in  Reasoning,  Amer.  Jour. 
Psychol.,  1924,  Vol.  35,  88-97. 

The  Role  of  Emotion  in  a  Synaesthetic  Subject, 
Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  1925,  Vol.  36,  527-543. 

A  Case  of  Retarded  Development  in  the  Blind, 
in  R.  H.  Wheeler's  "  Readings  in  Psychology,"  Crowell, 
1930. 


Thomas  D.  Ciitsforth, 

Some  Aspects  of  Higher  Education  for  the  Blind, 
Teachers'  Forum,  1930,  Vol.  3,  9-1 1. 

The  Unreality  of  Words,  Teachers'  Forum,  1932, 
Vol.  4. 

An  Analysis  of  the   Relationship   Between  Tactual 
and  Visual  Perception,   Psychol.  Mon.,   1933,  Vol.  44, 
125-152. 
THOMAS  D,  CUTSFORTH  AND  KIMBALL  YOUNG. 

Hunting  Superstitions  in  the  Cow  Creek  Region  of 
Southern  Oregon,  Jour.  Amer.  Folklore,  1929,  Vol.  42, 
283-285. 

T.  D.  CUTSFORTH  AND  R.  H.  WHEELER. 

The  Number  Forms  of  a  Blind  Subject,  Amer.  Jour. 
Psychol.,  1921,  Vol.  32,  21-25. 

The  Role  of  Synaesthesia  in  Learning,  Jour.  Exper. 
Psychol.,  192 1,  Vol.  4,  448-468. 

Synaesthesia  of  a  Blind  Subject  with  Comparative 
Data  from  an  Asynaesthetic  Blind  Subject,  Uni.  of  Ore. 
Pubis.,  I,  No.  10,  1922,  104  pp. 

Synaesthesia  and  Meaning,  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol., 
1922,  Vol.  33,  361-384. 

Synaesthesia,  a  Form  of  Perception,  Psychol.  Rev., 
1922,  Vol.  29,  212-220. 

Synaesthesia  in  the  Development  of  the  Concept, 
Jour.  Exper.  Psychol.,  1925,  Vol.  8,  149-159. 

Synaesthesia  in  Judging  and  Choosing,  Jour.  Gen. 
Psychol.,  1928,  Vol.  I,  497-519. 

A  Brilliant  Blind  Pianist. 

The  following  extract  from  The  Daily 
Telegraph  is  of  interest  to  those  who  have 
followed  the  career  of  the  young  blind  pianist, 
Mr.  Alec  Templeton  : — 

"  The  blind  pianist,  Mr.  Alec  Templeton, 
entertained  a  large  audience  at  the  iEolian 
Hall  last  night.  May  25th,  with  a  formidable 
programme  of  music  which  he  played  in 
delightful  fashion. 
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"He  possesses  not  only  uncommon  facility 
but  also  the  rarer  gift  of  getting  to  the  very 
heart  of  whatever  music  he  plays.  Thus  we 
heard  Brahms  and  Chopin,  Scriabin  and 
Rachmaninoff  interpreted  in  most  genial 
manner. 

'  'At  the  end  Mr.  Templeton  played  a  number 
of  his  own  compositions — charming  and 
sensitive  expressions  of  a  genuinely  musical 
temperament,  exceedingly  well  written  for 
the  instrument  and  rich  in  graceful  and 
original  thought. 

Chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union. 

The  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis,  known  in  Wales 
as  "  Elfed,"  and  for  many  years  Archdruid, 
is  now  Chairman  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales.  During  his 
year  of  office  Mr.  Lewis  has  become  almost 
blind  and  reading  has  now  become  practi- 
cally impossible  for  him. 

School  Successes  at  the  Royal  Normal  College. 

The  Easter  Term  successes  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  include  : — 

Royal     Academy     of    Music- — Licentiate     Diploma 
(Piano — Teaclier  '  : — 
Lilian  Ripley. 
Edwin  Gates. 
Associated   Board  of  the   Royal  Schools  of  Music. — 
Local  Centre  (Piano)  : — 

Advanced  :    Millicent  Austin. 

Kathleen  Hall  (distinction). 
Intermediate  :     Phyllis  Frost. 
Amy  Newton. 
London      College     of    Music. — Associate     Diploma 
(Elocution)  : — 

Winifred  Ambler. 
London     Chamber     of     Commerce. — Shorthand     (70 
w.p.m.)  : — 

Vernon  Jones  (distinction). 
Frederick  Lynn  (distinction). 

School  Successes  at  the  Yorkshire  School  for 
the  Blind. 

At  the  Yorkshire  Choral  and  Instrumental 
Competitions  recently  held  in  York,  the 
following  successes  were  gained  by  pupils 
of  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind  : — 

Junior  Piano  Duet  (under  16)  : — 

1.  Roy  Bannister  and  Douglas  Fenwicke. 

2.  Hilda  Dobson  and  Thomas  Christian. 

Junior  Piano  Solo  (14-16)  : —  '    ' ' 

1.  Thomas  Christian. 
Senior  Piano  Duet  (over  16)  : — 

2.  Hilda  Lockwood  and  Olive  Stead. 
Girl  Guides  Choral  Class  : — 

2.   King's  Manor  Company  (York  School  for  the 
Blind). 

Hymn  Singing  Triumph. 

Young  blind  singers,  members  of  the 
Royal  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind,  New- 
castle, achieved  a  triumph  at  the  North  of 
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England  Musical  Tournament  on  May  26th, 
when  they  carried  off  the  Tallis  Banner  in 
the  hymn  singing  clash,  senior  group.  Their 
rendering  of  the  test  piece,  and  of  their  own 
choice  'Tmmortal,  Li visible  God,  Onlv  Wise," 
was  commended  by  the  adjvidicator  as 
"  one  of  the  most  sensitive  performances  he 
had  ever  heard." 

Blind  Girl  Harpist. 

At  the  Eeis  Ceoil,  Ireland's  greatest  musical 
festival,  held  recently  in  Dublin,  the  first 
prize  for  the  senior  harp  competition  was  won 
by  Miss  Annie  Hughes,  of  St.  Mary's  School 
for  the  Blind,  Merrion. 

A  Belfast  Musician. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Belfast  Blind 
Persons  Act  Committee,  the  congratulations 
of  the  Committee  were  conveyed  to  William 
Pritchard,  a  young  blind  student  of  music, 
who  has  within  the  last  year  obtained  two 
first  prizes  and  two  second  prizes. 

A  Blind  Reader  at  the  Kent  Musical  Festival. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Oke,  Willesborough,  Ashford, 
who  is  totally  blind,  won  the  George  Francis 
Raggett  Cup  for  male  readers  at  the  Kent 
Musical  Festival,  recently  held  at  Canterbury, 
and  also  conducted  the  prize-winning  Willes- 
borough Women's  Institute  Choir. 

Successful  School  Choir. 

The  choir  of  the  East  Anglian  School  for 
the  Blind  won  the  class  for  elementary 
school  choirs  at  the  recent  Norfolk  Musical 
Competition  Festival.  Adjudicating  on  their 
performance,  the  judge  (Mr.  Herbert  Howells) 
said  that  in  the  two-part  song  "  I  have 
twelve  oxen  "  they  gave  a  lovely  perform- 
ance, and  were  absolutely  together.  He 
described  them  as  a  "  really  first-class 
team." 

A  South  African  Student. 

Mr.  John  Tennant,  who  has  been  blind  for 
over  15  years,  is  the  first  blind  student  to  ob- 
tain a  university  degree  in  South  Africa.  He 
lost  his  sight  soon  after  he  first  went  to 
school,  but  started  studying  as  a  blind  person 
under  the  tuition  of  his  mother,  learned  to 
use  a  typewriter,  matriculated  at  16,  and 
went  on  to  prepare  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
examination.  Throtighout  his  career  he  has 
studied  entirely  under  his  mother's  super- 
vision. 
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UNION     OF     COUNTIES     ASSOCIATIONS 

FOR  THE  BLIND. 


North    Western    Counties    Association    for 
the   Blind. 

THE  Annual  Conference  con- 
vened by  the  North  Western 
Counties  Association  was 
held  in  the  Council  Chamber 
of  the  Town  Hall,  Chester 
(by  kind  permission  of  the 
Mayor,  Dr.  I.  S.  Fox),  on 
May  loth,  1933.  In  the  unavoidable  ab- 
sence, through  illness,  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Association  (Mr.  W.  Bateman,  J. P.) 
the  Chair  was  taken  by  the  Vice-Chairman 
(Alderman  D.  P.  Charlesworth) ,  who  pre- 
sided over  a  large  audience. 

The  Mayor  said  that  it  gave  him  great 
pleasure  to  welcome  all  those  present  to 
Chester.  Work  for  the  blind  was  interesting 
to  him  from  two  points  of  view — that  of  a 
medical  man  and  that  of  a  member  of  a 
Local  Authority.  He  mentioned  the  large 
increase  in  grants  made  to  the  blind  by 
Local  Authorities  throughout  the  country 
and  also  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
registered  blind  persons.  As  a  medical  man 
he  was  interested  to  notice  that  increase  in 
the  register  was  mainly  in  the  numbers  of 
elderly  blind  persons,  which  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  the  measures  taken  by  Public 
Health  Authorities  and  School  Medical 
Boards  were  meeting  with  success  and  that 
the  number  of  blind  children  was  decreasing. 
Alderman  Charlesworth  thanked  the  Mayor 
for  his  welcome  and  spoke  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  work  in  which  those  present  were 
concerned. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  of  Bradford,  a  Member  of 
the  Central  Consultative  Committee  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Deaf-Blind,  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  Deaf-Blind."  He  spoke  first  of  all  of 
the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  be  in  Chester, 
which  he  had  frequently  visited  years  ago 
to  take  part  in  the  Musical  Festivals  which 
were  held  in  the  Cathedral.  Turning  to  the 
subject  of  his  paper,  he  went  on  to  say  that 
when  compared  with  the  number  of  blind 
persons  in  the  whole  country  the  figures  of 
the  North  Western  Counties  Association 
were  comparatively  small,  but  the  problems 
were  the  same  whatever  the  numbers  were. 


He  himself  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  work  for  those  doubly  afflicted,  who  in 
addition  to  loss  of  sight  had  lost  their  hearing 
also.  Their  lot  was  particularly  hard  as  so 
few  people  understood  how  to  deal  with  them 
and  they  were  often  relegated  to  Mental 
Hospitals,  Poor  Law  Institutions  and  so  on. 
The  recent  visit  of  Miss  Helen  Keller  to  this 
country  had  directed  attention  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  deaf -blind.  If  some  of  the 
deaf-blind  in  this  country  had  had  oppor- 
tunities similar  to  those  of  Miss  Keller,  they, 
too,  might  have  done  equally  remarkable 
work. 

Mr.  Tate  said  that,  throughout  the  country, 
there  were  about  3,000  deaf -blind  persons. 
They  were  divided  into  several  classes 
according  to  their  varying  degrees  of  afflic- 
tion, beginning  with  the  totally  blind  and 
totally  deaf  and  dumb.  What  they  needed 
most  was  friendship  and  companionship — 
people  who  would  learn  Braille  in  order  to 
correspond  with  them,  people  who  would 
learn  the  Manual  Alphabet  in  order  to  talk 
to  them,  people  who  would  take  them  out 
for  walks  and  befriend  them  in  other  ways. 
He  himself  had  corresponded  for  the  past 
two  and  a  half  years  with  several  deaf-blind 
persons  by  means  of  Braille,  and  had  been 
impressed  by  the  fluency  of  their  diction 
and  the  variety  of  their  interests. 

He  described  the  formation  of  the  Central 
Consultative  Committee  which  was  dealing 
with  this  subject.  It  consisted  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associa- 
tions, the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  the 
National  Association  in  Aid  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  with  a  representative  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health.  It  was  hoped  that  all  the 
Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind  would 
form  Regional  Sub-Committees,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Counties  Associations  for  the 
Deaf,  to  act  in  their  respective  areas  and 
to  report  to  the  Central  Committee. 

Major  Roberts  (Bangor)  testified  to  his 
interest  in  this  paper.  He  mentioned  a 
case  of  a  blind-deaf  man  in  Bangor  who  had 
been  wonderfully  helped  by  a  blind  man. 
The  blind,  and  specially  the  deaf-blind,  did 
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not  want  pity,  but  they  wanted  friends  to 
help  them  and  to  be  companions  to  them. 
Mr.  Wickens  (Bangor),  who  has  been 
remarkably  successful  in  teaching  a  deaf- 
blind  man,  spoke  of  the  interest  which  had 
been  aroused  in  the  case  of  his  deaf-blind 
friend,  who  now  had  coiTespondents  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  He  spoke  from  ex- 
perience of  the  deprivation  caused  b}'  loss 
of  sight  and  said  that  when  sight  was  gone 
hearing  became  doubly  precious  ;  he  there- 
fore asked  for  sympathy  with  the  doubly 
afflicted. 

Mr.  Dunkerley,  the  Secretary  to  the  North 
Western  Area  Council  for  Broadcast  Adult 
Education,  spoke  on  "  Wireless  Discussion 
Groups."  He  described  the  scheme  in 
general  and  told  how  these  groups  came  into 
being.  The  Wireless  Talks  were  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  cultural  side  of 
Broadcasting.  In  their  programmes  they 
tried  to  deal  with  present-day  problems, 
activities  and  difficulties.  "  Discussion 
Groups  "  had  started  gradually  as  people 
found  it  easier  to  assimilate  the  "  Talks  " 
if  they  met  together  to  listen  and  discuss 
afterwards  what  they  had  heard.  In  the 
programmes,  books  dealing  with  the  various 
subjects  were  recommended  and  could  be 
studied  by  members  of  Groups. 

Mr.  Dunkerley  described  the  various 
kinds  of  Groups.  First  was  what  was  called 
the  "  Fireside  Group,"  composed  of  friends 
who  met  together  in  one  another's  houses  to 
listen  and  discuss.  Then  Local  Education 
Authorities  had  formed  Groups  in  connection 
with  Evening  Schools  ;  Workers'  Educa- 
tional Societies  had  formed  Groups  and  so 
had  many  churches.  Groups  were  now  being 
formed  in  Museums  and  in  Chester  a  Group 
had  just  been  started  in  the  Grosvenor 
Museum  for  the  subject  "  Exploring  the 
Animal  World." 

As  to  the  relationship  of  the  scheme  with 
blind  persons — probably  "  Wireless  "  meant 
more  to  them  than  to  any  other  class. 
They  were  able  to  get  more  out  of  it  than 
others,  as  their  ears  were  better  trained  and 
more  sensitive.  The  first  Group  for  blind 
listeners  had  been  formed  two  years  ago 
by  the  Northern  Branch  of  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind.  In  Stalybridge  a 
Group  for  the  Blind  had  been  formed  by 
Miss  Fletcher,  to  which  their  sighted  friends 


were  now  admitted.  A  very  active  blind 
leader  of  a  group  for  sighted  persons  was 
the  Rev.  Fred.  Hall,  of  Mottram,  Cheshire. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Dunkerley  made  two 
suggestions  to  his  audience  :  (i)  To  do  all 
possible  to  bring  individual  blind  listeners 
into  touch  with  existing  Discussion  Groups 
formed  either  for  blind  or  sighted  persons  ; 
(2)  to  consider  the  formation  of  Discussion 
Groups  on  the  lines  of  that  formed  at  Staly- 
bridge. 

Miss  Fletcher  described  the  Group  for 
which  she  has  been  responsible  for  some 
time  and  expressed  thanks  to  the  B.B.C. 
for  their  help  and  for  the  loan  of  a  portable 
Wireless  Set. 

Miss  L.  O.  Burges  gave  a  brief  account  of 
"  Square  or  Straight  Line  Script."  She 
told  of  its  introduction  from  America,  of  its 
usefulness  in  enabling  the  blind  to  sign  their 
owTi  names  and  to  correspond  with  their 
friends.  She  showed  the  apparatus  used 
and  described  its  simplicity. 

Alderman  Charlesworth  proposed  a  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  for  his 
presence  and  words  of  welcome  and  for 
his  kindness  in  lending  such  a  beautiful 
room  for  the  Conference.  The  vote  was 
carried  with  acclamation.  Dr.  Naylor  Bar- 
low thanked  the  speakers  for  their  informa- 
tive papers  and  Miss  Griffith  proposed,  on 
behalf  of  all  present,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  for  so  ably  presiding  over  the 
Conference.      ,    ;         ,  .       ,       ..  -...  . 

South  Eastern  and  London  Counties   Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind. 

Worthing. — Geranium  Day  in  Worthing,- 
which  is  the  joint  appeal  of  the  Worthing 
Society  for  Befriending  the  Blind  and  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  was  held 
on  May  6th — luckily  a  fine  day — and  made  a 
record  collection,  a  gratifying  result  at  a 
time  when  agencies  are  resigned  to  a  falling 
off  in  collections.  The  largest  collection 
by  any  one  seller  was  made  by  a  totally 
blind  man  in  the  Public  Gardens,  who  took 
more  than  £5  and  used  one  collecting 
box  only. 

Worthing's  new  Town  Hall,  which  was 
opened  by  H.R.H.  Prince  George  on  May 
22nd,  is  furnished  with  waste  paper  baskets 
made  by  Worthing  bhnd  persons. 
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REVLEWS 
REPORTS 

Home. 

Manchester    and    District    Social   Club  for 
the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  the  year  ended  December, 
1932,  shows  that  the  Manchester  and  District 
Social  Club  has  enjoyed  a  very  active  year. 
The  membership  is  now  70,  but  this  is  felt 
by  the  Committee  to  be  a  small  and  dis- 
appointing number  for  such  a  club  as  theirs, 
and  they  strongly  urge  all  members  who 
have  found  the  club  a  benefit  to  persuade 
their  friends  to  join.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  event  of  the  year  was  the  "  Safety 
First  "  Challenge  Shield  Competition.  Eleven 
teams  took  part  and  the  Manchester  and 
District  Social  Club  proved  the  winners. 
The  report  gives  an  account  of  the  visit  of 
the  Club  to  Glasgow  during  the  Whitsun 
week-end. 

St.  John's  Guild  for  the  Blind. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Report  for  1932  re- 
cords as  the  outstanding  event  of  the  year 
the  removal  of  the  Guest  House  for  Blind 
Ladies  to  beautiful  new  premises  in  Avenue 
Road,  St.  Albans,  and  the  subsequent 
blessing  of  the  house  by  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Albans  on  St.  Barnabas  Day.  A  description 
is  given  of  the  house,  which  accommodates 
twelve  residents  as  well  as  a  number  of  holi- 
day guests  in  the  summer  months.  Every 
resident  has  a  bed-sitting  room,  each  with  its 
radiator,  and  wireless  ear-phones  are  beside 
every  bed.  In  June,  1932,  two  novices,  one 
blind,  and  one  partially  blind,  made  their 
profession  at  the  Community  of  Our  Lady 
St.  Mary,  Torquay,  and  there  are  now  three 
blind  Sisters  in  the  Community,  who  were 
members  of  St.  John's  Guild. 

National  Library,  Northern  Branch. 

The  15th  Annual  Report  for  1932-33  is 
able  once  again  to  report  a  record  circulation, 
the  number  of  volumes  circulated  in  the 
year  totalling  103,623.  New  book  storage 
has  relieved  the  congestion  at  the  St.  John 
Street  premises,  but  the  Library  is  finding 
the  disadvantages  of  housing  the  stock  in 
two  buildings  very  hampering,  and  the  day 


is  eagerly  looked  forward  to  when  building 
operations  on  an  urgently  needed  larger 
Branch  Library  may  begin.  Evening  lec- 
tures and  discussions  have,  as  in  former 
years,  formed  an  important  feature  of  the 
Library's  work,  and  Sir  Arthur  Salter's 
"  Recovery,"  has  been  studied,  while 
a  course  of  lectures  by  Dr.  Hedges  on  Central 
Government  and  a  discussion  group  on 
the  Law  of  the  Land  have  aroused  consider- 
able interest.  A  musical  recital  by  Mr. 
Edward  Isaacs,  talks  on  Russia  by  Mrs. 
Cowley,  and  lectures  on  India  by  Lady 
Mabel  Smith  were  also  the  sources  of  much 
interest  and  pleasure. 

Imperial. 
Civilian  Blind  Society,  Cape  Town. 

The  fourth  Annual  Report  for  1932-33 
notes  as  its  outstanding  feature  the  opening 
of  the  first  non-European  Training  Centre 
for  the  blind  in  South  Africa  :  ten  men  and 
two  girls  started  training  in  April  of  last 
year,  mattress-making  being  the  chief  in- 
dustry taught,  with  basket-making  and  the 
making  of  carnation  stands  as  subsidiary 
activities.  It  was  later  decided  to  send  the 
two  girls  to  a  Training  School  for  Coloured 
Social  Workers,  where  they  are  being  trained 
as  knitters.  The  European  Training  Centre 
makes  good  progress,  and  four  important 
contracts  have  been  obtained  during  the 
year,  including  those  for  football  stockings 
for  the  Springbok  team.  A  definite  increase  of 
sales  of  every  description  is  reported  from 
the  depot,  and  shops  are  thanked  which  have 
allowed  shows  of  blind-made  goods  in  their 
windows. 

Foreign.  ■  ' 

Perkins  Institution   for  the  Blind,   Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  loist  Annual  Report  for  1932  des- 
cribes the  first  year's  work  of  the  Institution 
under  the  guidance  of  its  new  Director, 
Mr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  who  succeeded  Dr. 
Allen.  Dr.  Allen  had  rendered  the  Institu- 
tion such  signal  service  during  his  24  years 
that  it  was  no  light  task  to  succeed  him, 
but  the  Trustees  in  their  Report  state  that 
the  first  year's  stewardship  of  the  new  Direc- 
tor is  proof  of  a  wise  selection.  Two  new 
departments  have  been  organised  during 
the  year,  the  first  of  Personnel  and  Research, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Maxfield,  and 
the  second  of  the  Deaf-Blind. 
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The  Department  of  Personnel  and  Re- 
search will  be  concerned  with  the  exceptional 
child,  including  both  the  specially  gifted  and 
the  retarded,  and  in  it  will  be  merged  the 
Department  of  Applied  Psychology  and  the 
Department  of  Experimental  Studies,  which 
has  for  the  past  five  years  been  engaged  in 
experimental  work  in  the  Lower  School  of 
Perkins. 

The  Department  of  the  Deaf-Blind  is  one 
where  modern  electrical  equipment  (whereby 
sound  is  conveyed  through  bone  conduction) 
has  been  set  up,  under  the  direction  of 
teachers  specially  skilled  in  dealing  with  the 
deaf,  and  it  is  hoped  here  to  carry  on  special 
research  into  the  problems  of  the  education 
of  the  deaf-blind.  The  experiment  will  be 
watched  with  very  great  interest. 


DIARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Notices  of  Annual  Meetings  and  important 
Committee  Meetings  are  inserted  in  The 
New  Beacon  as  space  permits.  Secretaries 
are  requested  to  send  intimations  to  the 
Editor  not  later  than  the  3rd  of  the  month 
for  insertion  in  the  next  issue. 

June  i6th,  2.30  p.m. — Eastern  Counties  Association 
for  the  Blind.  The  Annual  General  Meeting  will  be 
held  (by  the  kindness  of  the  Committee)  at  the  East 
Anglian  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Church  Road, 
Gorleston-on-Sea.  Mr.  Edward  Evans  (Headmaster) 
will  speak  on  The  Problem  of  the  Deaf-Blind. 

June  22nd,  II  a.m. — Union  of  Counties  Associations 
for  the  Blind.  Annual  Meeting  to  be  held  at  Cloth- 
workers'  Hall,  Mincing  Lane,  E.G.  3. 

June  24th,  2.30  p.m. — College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  Annual  Meeting  at  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage. 

June  28th,  2.30  p.m. — N.I.B.  Education  and  Re- 
search Committee. 

July  6th,  2  p.m. — N.I.B.  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee. 

July   14th,   2.30  p.m. — N.I.B.   Finance  Committee. 

ANNOUNOMtNTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

NEW   PUBLICATIONS 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 

Per   Vol. 


ORGAN— 

12,059     Bach. 


I2,O0O 

PIANO- 

12,061 
12,062 


Fugue  in  G  minor.  Vol.  8,  No.  12 
Goss-Custard,  R.     Nocturne  in  D 


Per 

12.063  MacEwan,    Desiree.     First   Adventures 

in  Music  Land    (an  Instruction  Book) 

12.064  Parry.     Five  Romantic  Pieces 

12.065  Schubert-Heller.     Serenade 

12.066  Whitehead,  P.  A.     "A  Sailors'  Song  " 

and  "  On  the  Foc'sle  "  . . 
DANCE— 

12.067  Arlen,  H.     Stormy  Weather,  Song  Fox- 

Trot  

12.068  Hill,  B.     The  Old  Spinning  Wheel,  Song 

Fox-Trot . . 

12.069  Warren,  H.     Young  and  Healthy  (from 

"  Fort)'  Second  Street"),  Song  Fox-Trot 

12.070  Wrubel,  A.  and  Silver,  A.     Farewell  to 

Arms,  Song  Fox-Trot    .  . 
SONGS— 
12,071 


Vol. 
s.  d. 
6  8 
2  8 
2     o 

2     o 


The    Willow    Sone 


Coleridge-Taylor. 
F  Minor  :  C— pi  

12.072  Gourlev,     Ronald.     The     Dicky     Bird 

Hop,  E  flat  ;    Bj- pi 

12.073  Kennedy-Eraser   (arr.   b}').     In  Hebrid 

Seas  (from  "  Songs  of  the  Hebrides  "), 
E  minor  ;    E — E'- 

12.074  Koven,  R.  de.     Oh,  Promise  Me!     G; 

D— pi 

12.075  Lohr,    Hermann.     What    a    Wonderful 

World  it  Would  be  !  F  :   C— pi 

12.076  Liddle,  S.  (Arr.  by).     The  Garden  where 

the  Praties  grow,  F  :    C — D^   .  . 

12.077  Schubert.     Ungeduld      (Thine     is     My 

Heart !)  P  :   C— P^  

12.078  Tschaikowsky.     Why  ?    (Warum  ?)    A  : 

Aj- £1 

THEORY— 

12.079  AUchin,  Basil  C,  and  Read,  Ernest.     A 

Book  of  Aural  Tests  Part  i  (for  use  in 
the  Associated  Board  Examinations, 
from  Preliminary  to  Higher)    .  . 


2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

7     8 


Elgar.      Salut  d'Amour  .  . 

Ply,    Leslie.     "Cavalcade 

"  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers  " 


and 


BRAILLE   BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 

to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 

the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Pmpire. 

Per  Vol. 

ANTHOLOGIES.  s.   d. 

11,783  Playground  of  Poems,  A,  by  K.  Rich. 
Grade  2,  Intermediate  size,  Interlined, 
Stiff  Covers      B.60         . .  .  .  ..63 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

11,960-11,963  Seen  in  Passing,  by  Francis 
Gribble.  Grade  2,  Large  size.  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers,  4  vols.     P^235     6     o 

FICTION. 

11,775-11,778  Case  of  Bevan  Yorke,  The,  by 
W.  B.  Maxwell.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  4  vols. 
P.245 60 

11,771-11,774  Day's  Work,  The,  by  Rudyard 
Kipling.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  4  vols.     F.251     6     3 

FICTION— JUVENILE. 

11,780-11,782  Animal  Book,  The,  by  E.  Blyton. 
Grade  i,  Intermediate  Size,  Interlined, 
Stiff  Covers,  3  vols.     B.173      ..  ..      60 

MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  following  works  have  been  published  during  the 
month  : — 

Per  Vol. 
s.   d. 
3,403-3,404     Doctor  Sally,  by  P.  G.  Wodehouse, 

2  vols.  (Limited  Edition)  . .  . .      90 
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Per  Vol. 
3,405-3,416     Marguerite  de  Valois,  by  Alexandre     s.  d. 
Dumas,  12  vols.  (Limited  Edition)      .  .      90 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STUDENTS'  LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 

Vols. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Julius  Caesar,  by  John  Buchan    .  .  . .  . .        2 

ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

Chesterton,  G.  K.     Cliaucer 

Sturt,  M.,  and  Oakden,  M.  A.    Minstrel  Tales   .  . 
HISTORY. 

Lodge,  R.     Students'  Modern  Europe   .  . 
LAW. 

Bacon,  R.  S.     Payne's  Carriage  of  Goods  by  Sea 

(1925  Ed.)  

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Churchill,  Winston.     Thoughts  and  Adventures 

Stanley,  Lady  Augusta.     Letters 
MODERN   LANGUAGES. 

Daudet,  A.     La  Belle  Nivernaise 
POETRY  AND   DRAMA 

Pope,  A.     Selections  from 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

Aveling,  F.     Introduction  to  Psychology 
SCIENCE. 

Lodge,  Sir  Oliver.     Making  of  Man 

Unstead,  J.  F.,  and  Taylor,  E.  G.  R.     General 
and  Regional  Geography 
THEOLOGY  AND   RELIGIONS. 

Gore,  C.  (Ed.  by).     Lux  Mundi  .  . 

Russell,  A.  J.     For  Sinners  Only 

NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
ADDITIONS— MAY,  1933. 


4 
3 

14 


FICTION. 

Alington,  C.  A.     Abbot's  Cup 
Bailey,  H.  C.      Karl  of  Erbach    .  . 
Beck,  L.  Adams.     Splendour  of  Asia 
Benson,  R.  H.     Sentimentalists 
Bindloss,  H,     Frontiersmen 
Birney,.  H.     Canyon  of  Lost  Waters 
Blundell,  Alice.     The  Living  Voice 
Bowen,  Marjorie.     Countess  Fanny 
Gather,  Willa.     Obscure  Destinies 
Clarke,  iKJibel.     Carina 
Cole,  Sophie.     Truant  Memory 
Crofts,  F.  Wills.     Box  Office  Murders 
Dell,  Ethel  M.     Obstacle  Race    .  . 
Farnol,  Jeffrey.     Charmian,  Lady  Vibart 
Glyn,  Elinor.     Glorious  Flame    .  . 
McFee,  W.     Harbourmaster 
Rohmer,  Sax.     Moon  of  Madness 
Sullivan,  Alan.     Jade  God 
"  Taffrail."     Lonely  Bungalow   .  . 
Whitechurch,  V.  L.     Murder  at  the  Pageant 
Williams,  Valentine.     Death  Answers  the  Bell 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Buchan,  John.      Julius  Csesar     .  . 

God    and    the    World    Through    Christian    Eyes 

(B.B.C.  Pamphlet)  

Kearton,  Cherry.     My  Animal  Friendships 
Laver,  James.     Wesley     .  . 
Massingham,  H.  J.     World  Without  End 
McGillivray,  G.  J.     The  Way  of  Life     .  . 
Murray,  Charles.     Hamewith  and  Other  Poems, 

Selections 
Rothschild,    Hester.     Selections    from    Prayers 

and   Meditations 
Russell,  A.  J.     For  Sinners  Only 
Smyihe,  F.  S.     Kamet  Conquered 
Temple,  William  (Archbishop) .     Christian  Faith 

and  Life  .  . 
Wilson,  Mona.     Queen  Elizabeth 


Vols. 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 


JUVENILE.  Vols. 

McSpadden,  J.  W.  (retold  by).     Stories  of  Robin 
Hood  and  His  Merry  Outlaws  .  .  .  .  .  .        4 


LIFE  STORY  OF  FATHER  JACKSON  IN  BRAILLE. 

"An  Ambassador  in  Bonds" — the  life  story  of 
Father  Jackson,  the  Blind  Founder  of  the  Burma 
Mission  to  the  Blind,  has  just  been  published  in  Grade  2 
Braille,  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, S.P.C.K.  House,  Northumberland  Avenue, 
W.C.  2.     Price  2S. 


HANDICRAFT   COMPETITION. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  decided  to 
organise  a  handicraft  competition,  open  to  blind  com- 
petitors throughout  the  world. 

The  competitors  will  be  divided  into  five  classes,  as 
follows  : — 

Class   I. — Persons  over  21,  not  employed  in  a  work- 
shop or  under  a  Home  Workers'  Scheme. 
Class  2. — Persons    over    21,    employed   either   in    a 
workshop    or    under    a    Home    Workers' 
Scheme. 
Class  3. — Persons  over  16  years  of  age,  but  under  21, 

on  December  31st,  1933. 
Class  4. — Persons  over  12  years  of  age,  but  under  16, 

on  December  31st,  1933. 
Class  5. — Persons  under  12  years  of  age  on  December 
31st,  1933. 
Class  1  (unemployed  persons  over  21). 

A  first  prize  of  £^  and  second  prize  of  £2  is  offered 
for  any  one  of  the  following  : — 

(a)     Round     shopping     basket    in    cane  ;      bottom 
5  inches,  depth  8  inches,  width  at  top  8  inches 
(all  inside  measurements). 
(&)     Hand-knitted  frock,   suitable   for  girl  of  three 

years, 
(c)  Any  article  suitable  for  household  use,  costing 
not  more  than  three  shillings  for  material.  The 
article  submitted  is  left  entirely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  competitor,  who  may  use  any  material 
or  materials  coming  within  the  limit  of  the  cost. 
Class  2  (employed  persons  over  21). 

A  first  prize  of  £^  and  second  prize  of  £2  is  offered 
for  any  one  of  the  following  : — 

(a)     Luncheon  basket  in  willow  ;    length  13  inches, 
depth    6    inches,    width    9    inches    (all    inside 
measurements) . 
(6)      Hand-knitted  pair  of  socks,  suitable  for  boy  of 

ten  or  twelve  years, 
(c)  Any  article,  costing  not  more  than  three  shillings 
for  material,  and  suitable  for  household  use. 
The  article  is  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of 
the  competitor,  who  may  use  any  material  or 
materials  coming  within  the  limit  of  the  cost. 
Class  3  (16—21). 

A  first  prize  of  £2  and  second  prize  of  £1  is  offered 
for  any  one  of  the  following  : — 

(a)     Waste-paper  basket  in  willow;   bottom  8  inches, 
depth    10  inches,   width  at  top    10  inches    (all 
inside  measurements). 
(6)    Baby's  matinee  coat,  in  either  knitting  or  crochet 

suitable  for  child  of  six  months, 
(c)      Any  article,  costing  not  more  than  two  shillings 
for    material,    and    suitable    for   a   child's   toy. 
Materials  left  to  discretion  of  competitor. 
Class  4  (12—16). 

A  first  prize  of  £1  and  second  prize  of  los.  is  offered 
for  any  one  of  the  following  : — 

(a)     Waste-paper  basket  or  round  shopping  basket 
(dimensions  as  given  for  waste-paper  basket  in 
Class  3,  and  shopping  basket  in  Class  i). 
(6)     Hand-knitted  vest,  suitable  for  child  of  one  year. 
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(c)      Any  article,  costing  not  more  than  one  shilling 
for  material,  suitable  for  a  Christmas  present. 
Materials  left  to  discretion  of  competitor. 
Class  5  (under  12). 

A  first  prize  of  {i  and  second  prize  of  los.  is  offered 
for  any  one  of  the  following  : — 

(a)  Pair  of  raffia  dinner  mats  (round)  in  two  colours. 

(b)  Knitted  scarf,  with  fancy  or  coloured  ends. 

(c)  Any  article,  costing  not  more  than  one  shilling 
for  material,  suitable  for  a  Christmas  present. 
Materials  left  to  discretion  of  competitor. 

In   every   class,   in   addition   to   the   prizes   offered, 
suitably  inscribed   certificates  of  merit  will  be  given 
to    all    competitors    whose    work    reaches    first-class 
standard . 
Rules  for  Competitors. 

(i)  Each  attempt  must  be  the  unaided  work  of  the 
competitor. 

(2)  Competitors  can  enter  for  one  section,  or  for  all 
three  sections  of  the  class  to  which  their  age  entitles 
them  to  enter,  but  only  one  effort  may  be  submitted 
in  any  one  section. 

(3)  All  entries  must  have  firmly  attached  to  them 
a  label  bearing  the  name  and  address  of  the  competitor, 
and  the  class  and  section  under  which  he  or  she  is 
entering. 

(4)  All  entries  from  the  British  Isles  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  fully  stamped  label,  bearing  the 
name  and  address  of  the  competitor,  so  that  articles 
may  be  returned  to  competitors  when  judged.  Com- 
petitors are  reminded  that  care  in  packing  their  entries 
is  most  desirable,  in  order  that  they  may  reach  the 
judges  in  good  condition. 

(5)  Entries  should  bear  on  the  left-hand  corner  of 
the  outside  wrapping  of  the  parcel  the  words  "Handi- 
craft Competition,"  together  with  the  Class  and  Section 
of  the  entry,  and  must  reach  the  General  Editor, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.  i,  not  later  than  December  31st, 

1933- 

(6)  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  reserves  the 
right  of  withholding  awards  in  any  Class  or  Section  if 
no  entries  of  sufficient  merit  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
are  received. 

gTfts  to  pupils.  7 

Superintendents  and   Head   Teachers  of    schools  in 
England  and  Wales  who  have  pupils  who  will  complete 
their  training  in  the  summer  term  and  whom  they  can 
recommend    for    a    gift    from    the    Henry    Stainsby 
Memorial  Fund,  should  send  without  delay  for  a  form  of 
application  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.    Gifts  take  the  form  of  watches. 
Braille  typewriters,  apparatus,  and  Braille  books. 
N.I.B.    HOMES. 
VACANCIES,  31st  MAY,  1933. 
Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Brighton  Home  for  Blind  Women     . .  . .         3 

Clifton  Home  for  Blind  Women         . .  .  .  3 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington         3 

8,  Oval   Road,   London.     Hostel  for   Blind 
Women  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .         — 

9,  Oval   Road,   London.     Hostel   for  Blind 
Women  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .         3 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind    Babies,    East 

Grinstead       . .  . .  .  .  . .  . .         — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport         i 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leaming- 


ton 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 

HOME  TEACHER  (Certificated),  3^  years'  experience, 
seeks  appointment.  Apply  E.  M.,  c/o  Editor,  The 
New  Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i. 


HOME  TEACHER  desires  re-engagement,  sighted, 
over  six  years  experience  Middlesex.  Anywhere, 
Miss  Nalder,   18,  Kildare  Gardens,  W.  2. 

BLIND  SHORTHAND  TYPISTS  at  the  NIB. 
Typing  Bureau,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i, 
will  type  your  correspondence,  articles,  etc.,  at  reason- 
able charges.     Particulars  on  request. 

HOME  TEACHER  WANTED  for  East  Hertfordshire 
(sighted  lady).  Knowledge  of  Braille  and  handicrafts 
essential.  Must  be  prepared  to  live  in  Hertford. 
Apply — Honorary  Secretary,  Herts  Society  for  the 
Blind,  Wormley  Lodge,  Broxbourne,  Herts. 

WANTED     Back    Numbers     of     THE     BEACON. 

1917. — April,  May  and  December. 

1918. — January,     February,     July     to     November, 

inclusive. 
1919. — February,    March,    May    to    November,    in- 
clusive. 
Miss     Sawyer,     Perkins     Institution,     Watertown, 
Massachusetts,  U.S.A. 

SHOWCARDS. 

A  "  Masseeley  "  Showcard  machine  has  been  installed 
at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  give  employ- 
ment to  a  blind  person,  and  to  provide  at  a  low  cost 
showcards  of  commercial  standard  to  assist  the  sale 
of  blind-made  goods  throughout  the  country.  It  has 
been  agreed  to  supply  its  product  only  to  agencies 
working  for  the  blind. 

A  Price  List  and  a  book  of  specimen  cards  will  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postcard  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
General  at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE    (TOWN    AND    COUNTY) 

ASSOCIATION   FOR  THE   BLIND. 

APPOINTMENT     OF     WORKSHOPS     SUPERVISOR. 

The  Committee  requires  the  services  of  a  Supervisor 
for  the  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Gray  Street,  North- 
ampton. Applicants  must  have  had  experience  in 
costing  and  in  general  works  supervision..  Full  parti- 
culars may  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned,  to  whom 
applications  (endorsed  "  Workshops  Supervisor  ") 
stating  age,  qualifications,  particulars  of  previous 
employment  and  experience,  accompanied  by  not  more 
than  three  recent  testimonials,  must  be  delivered,  not 
later  than  Monday,  July  3rd. 

J.   Chamberlain,  Secretary, 
Northamptonshire    (Town    and    County)    Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  21-25,  Gray  Street,  Northampton. 

CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I. I. P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 
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MORE  ABOUT  CASEWORK. 

By  The  Rev.  J.  C.  PRINGLE,  M.A.,  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

THE  casework  idea  has  never  been  more  candidly  or  helpfully  set  forth  than 
it  was  by  Mr.  Ben  Purse  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  New  Beacon,  and  these 
annotations  are  submitted  rather  as  a  pretext  for  thanking  him  than  because 
the  writer  feels  he  can  add  anything  to  that  exposition.  The  caseworker 
is  perennially  misunderstood — and  grossly — by  the  man  in  the  street,  and, 
as  constantly,  fails  to  get  across  to  that  worthy  any  effective  apologia.  Mr. 
Purse  sums  all  this  up  in  his  telling  homely  phrase :  ' '  Every  good  adminis- 
trator feels  in  his  very  bones  that  his  presence  in  welfare  work  can  only  be  justified  so  long  as 
he  is  determined  to  give  a  constructive  character  .  .  .  when  he  is  conscious  that  ...  he  is 
enabling  men  and  women  to  participate  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life  ..." 

Mr.  Purse  would  have  no  difticulty  in  establishing  the  presence  of  this  principle  in  the 
Greek  classics  or  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  We  content  ourselves,  therefore,  by 
offering  in  his  support,  two  citations  from  the  latest  casework  manual  which  has  reached  us, 
Dr.  Jessie  Taft's  "  Dynamics  of  Therapy,"*  viz.  (from  the  client's  side)  :  "  Time  represents 
more  vividly  than  any  other  category  the  necessity  of  accepting  limitation  as  well  as  the 
inability  to  do  so,  and  symbolises,  therefore,  the  whole  problem  of  living.  The  reaction  of 
each  individual  to  limited  or  unlimited  time  betrays  his  deepest  and  most  fundamental  life 
pattern,  his  relation  to  the  growth  process  itself,  to  beginnings  and  endings,  to  being  born  and 
to  dying." 

(From  the  caseworker's  side.)  "  Therapyf  must  depend  upon  the  personal  development 
of  the  therapist,  and  his  ability  to  use  consciously  for  his  client  the  insight  and  self-discipline 
which  he  has  achieved  in  his  own  struggle  to  accept  self,  life  and  time  as  limited,  and  to  be 
experienced  fully  only  at  the  cost  of  fear,  pain  and  loss." 

Dr.  Taft's  summing  up  seems  all  the  more  apt  to  casework  forthe  blind,  because  her  thoughts 
were  far  from  them.  She  is  drawing  inferences  from  verbatim  records  of  conversations  with 
two  immanageable  children,  both  seven  years  of  age,   and  neither  suffering  from  any  optical 


*  Macmillan,  April,  1933. 

t  Used  by  Dr.  Taft  in  the  Greek  sense  of 


waiting"  and   "serving. 
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defect.  The  present  writer  also  speaks 
quite  definitely  as  an  outsider,  only  knowing 
"blind  casework  as  it  appears  in  general 
casework,  and  lacking — also  env^'ing — the 
far  deeper  and  richer  insight  of  regular 
workers  with  the  blind.  Is  there  anything 
an  outsider  can  suggest  at  all  likely  to  help 
these  specialists  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of 
them  upon  which  Mr.  Purse  and  Dr.  Taft 
are  in  such  complete  and  noteworthy  agree- 
ment ?  Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  blind 
persons,  like  seeing  ones,  must  accept 
limitation,  and  submit  to  the  fact  that, 
for  them  certainly,  a  full  life's  experience  is 
conditioned  by  fear,  pain  and  loss. 

What  are  the  most  obvious  disadvantages 
of  not  being  blind  ? 

(i)  To  sec  the  world  is  often  to  be  frightened 
and  wounded  by  that  sight. 

Two  prophets,  of  most  uncanny  insight 
into  life's  secrets,  have  something  to  say 
here.  Jeremiah  found  it  impossible  to 
start  at  all  until  he  had  steeled  himself  to 
obey  the  command,  "  Be  not  afraid  of  their 
faces."  Tolstoi,  in  the  loveliest  of  his 
short  stories,  tells  us  how  a  stranger  visiting 
this  planet  was  most  impressed  by  the 
horrible  spite  portrayed  in  a  woman's  face 
when  she  opened  the  door  to  her  husband 
and  perceived  that  he  was  accompanied 
by  a  destitute  stranger.  What  are  all  our 
hedges,  our  curtains,  and  our  veils,  but 
attempts  to  correct  the  fault  of  being  able 
to  see  ?  Oedipus  the  King  found  the 
greatest  comfort  at  the  moment  of  his 
supreme  misfortune,  in  making  certain  that, 
at  least,  he  should  never  see  anything  again. 

(2)  Dissipation  of  our  powers  of  attention. 

The  sense  of  sight  is  unquestionably  the 
greatest  snare  among  our  senses.  In  our 
effort  to  experience  life,  the  easiest  line 
(Mr.  Purse  warns  us  against  what  is  easy) 
is  to  see  a  great  deal  of  it.  This  is  trebly 
misleading. 

As  Kipling  says  : — 

For  to  be'old  and  to  admire. 

And  for  to  see  this  world  so  wide  ; 
It  never  done  me  any  good. 
But  I  can't  drop  it  if  I  tried. 

First,  we  can  only  see  at  all  what  we  are 
mentally  and  spiritually  equipped  to  see. 
We  do  most  of  our  seeing  without  previously 
securing  this  equipment,  and  are  led,  thus, 
secondly,  to  squander  a  great  part  of  all 
the   very   limited    capital    of   attention    we 


bring  into  the  world.  Thirdly,  printed 
matter  seems  such  a  good  way  of  experienc- 
ing life,  that  we  are  tempted  to  dissipate 
time  and  strength  upon  it  disastrously. 
On  this  subject  Ecclesiastes  has  said  the 
last  word. 

(3)  We  see  at  the  expense  of  our  other  senses. 
The  late  Dr.   Lionel  Tayler  never  tired 

of  urging  us  to  remedy  this  mistake,  even  to 
shut  our  eyes  at  times  and  leam  to  transact 
life's  business  by  touch,  smell  and  hearing. 
The  blind  Mr.  Kreamer  has  traversed  the 
busiest  streets  in  London  at  four  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour  for  60  years,  relying  upon 
the  feel  of  the  air  upon  his  cheek  when  he 
comes  to  a  turning,  while  we  are  struggling 
to  decipher  the  grimy  lettering — if  any — • 
supplied  by  a  neglectful  borough  council  ! 

How  much  more  vivid  are  memories 
brought  back  to  us  by  smells  !  How  much 
deeper  into  our  souls  music  seems  to  go  than 
even  the  Sarcophage  d'Alexandre  !  Amos 
knew  this  when  he  attributed  these  words  to 
the  Deity,  "  I  will  not  smell  in  your  solemn 
assemblies."  Justinian,  at  the  moment  of 
triumph  when  he  claimed  to  have  surpassed 
Solomon  in  the  beauty  of  his  temple, 
was  careful  that  clouds  of  incense  should 
be  added  to  the  visual  splendour  even  of 
Aya  Sophia. 

(4)  The  blind  are  not  so  lonely. 
Allowances  under  one  or  other  of  the  public 

social  services  enable,  and  thus  tempt,  those 
people  who  have  dropped  out  of  the  exchange 
of  services  which  is  social  life,  to  live  solitary 
lives.  This  may  be  good.  Alfred  Adler 
teaches  that  it  is  nothing  else  than  the  negation 
of  life.  If  we  accept  his  dictum  for  the 
moment,  the  blind  are  less  exposed  to  this 
misfortune  than  the  seeing,  and  for  two 
reasons.  Unlike  the  Old  Age  Pensions,  from 
the  administration  of  which  casework  has 
been  ruthlessly  excluded,  the  public  pro- 
vision for  the  blind,  in  London  at  least,  is 
administered,  as  Mr.  Purse  points  out,  on  a 
casework  basis,  and  allowances  are  not 
payable  to  blind  persons  living  entirely 
solitary  lives.  Great  as  are  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  human  beings  in  sharing 
shelter  and  home,  they  are,  Adler  tells  us, 
the  most  worth  overcoming,  and  the  blind, 
as  a  group,  overcome  them  in  a  higher 
proportion  than  any  other. 

(5)  What  some  of  the  blind  undoubtedly  gain. 
We  had  almost  omitted  this  as  too  obvious. 
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Only  the  blind  can  adequately  cviltivate  the 
"inward  eye."  No  sighted  person  could 
write  like  Homer  or  Milton.  Teiresias 
was  the  man  who  really  knew.  It  was  not 
with  the  retina  that  Elisha  perceived  the 
hosts  of  the  Lord  assembled  to  succour 
him.  Stevenson,  who  knew  about  these 
things,  bestows  the  greatest  amount  of 
personal  force  and  mastery  upon  the  blind 
pirate  Pew.  Silver  himself,  with  all  the 
advantage  of  a  lost  leg,  was  a  paltry 
fellow  compared  to  the  blind  Pew. 

This  last  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  blind 
leads  us  on  to  the  third  parties  in  each  case, 
those  with  whom,  for  better  or  worse,  the 
blind  must  learn  to  live  their  lives. 

The  blind  experience  the  reactions  of 
human  nature  like  other  people.  They  are 
either  "  loved  and  cherished,"  or  cherished 
but  in  a  domineering  possessive  way,  or 
bullied,  or  exploited.  Per  contra,  the  blind, 
on  their  side,  function  similarly. 

The  human  being  nearest  to  each  blind 
person,  the  one  ostensibly  loving  or  cherishing 
him — and  the  rest  of  his  circle  in  their 
proportion — must  learn  to  be  therapists  of 
the  first  order,  or,  in  default,  suffer  the  full 
penalty  of  their  failure  to  do  so.  The 
function  of  the  visitor,  as  Mr.  Purse  points 
out,  is  to  assist  this  triple  adjustment,  of 
the  blind  person  to  life  and  its  limitations,  of 
his  home  circle  to  its  difficult  task,  and  to 
offer  his  or  her  supplementation  of  defi- 
ciencies on  either  side.  We  have  ventured 
to  characterise  human  reaction  to  the  task 
of  the  care  of  another  human  being  under 
four  very  rough  descriptions.  The  subtlety 
of  the  situation  is  revealed  the  moment  we 
applied  Mr.  Purse's  test.  The  home  circle, 
he  teaches  us,  are  doing  their  duty  by  the 
blind  person  just  in  so  far  as  in  fact  that 
blind  person  succeeds  in  functioning  as  an 
independent  self-supporting  citizen.  Can't 
we  hear  the  poor  fellow  saying,  "  These 
cruel,  greedy  people  make  me  go  out  to  work  ! 
and  me  blind  !  "  or,  per  contra,  "  These 
people  treat  me  like  a  baby  just  because  Tm 
blind  !  I  want  to  make  my  living  like  other 
folks."  We  have  to  remember  that  people 
with  a  strong  inclination  to  domineer  and 
people  whose  affection  consists  principally  in 
a  sense  of  exclusive  ownership  towards  the 
beloved,  are  far  more  fully  convinced  that 
they  are  "  loving  and  cherishing  "  the  beloved 
than  are  those  who  handle  him  with  a  tact 


and  tenderness  so  exquisite  as  to  merit  the 
name  of  art.  Goneril  and  Regan  believed 
themselves  to  be  much  more  dutiful  daughters 
than  Cordelia.  All  human  relationship  is 
either  art  or  a  failure.  Be  it  never  so  tender, 
the  loving  must  be  therapeutic,  must  im- 
part the  independence  and  confidence  re- 
quired to  enable  the  beloved  to  go  out  and 
meet  the  harsh,  indifferent  world,  and  yet 
not  give  a  suspicion  of  abandoning  him  to 
his  fate. 

Then  there  are  the  misunderstandings  ! 
Here  we  perceive  a  humble  workaday 
but  most  useful  use  of  sight.  Our  attention 
is  most  readily  diverted  by  something  which 
catches  the  eye.  (The  baby's  rattle  is  a 
reminder  of  the  usefulness  of  sound  and  its 
"  comforter "  of  touch,  but  then  babies 
are  much  more  "  all  round  "  four-square 
beings  than  we  are.)  The  newspaper  or 
the  latest  Edgar  Wallace  enables  the  seeing 
person  to  forget  that  the  partner  of  his  joys 
and  sorrows  seems  less  tender  than  she 
used  to  be.  When  the  wireless  is  silent — if 
ever — the  blind  person  is  busy  magnifying 
that  chagrin  by  a  geometrical  progression. 
Wholesaling  and  the  Blind. 

Until  the  great  depression  forced  their 
hands,  the  social  workers  of  Canada  and 
America  were  convinced  that  the  service  of 
our  fellows  is  so  personal  and  individual  a 
matter  that  any  attempt  to  render  it  upon 
wholesale  lines  by  flat-rate  allowances,  pay- 
able automatically  whenever  the  circum- 
stances came  "  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act,"  simply  would  not  do.  We  in  Great 
Britain,  as  to  at  least  95  per  cent,  of  our  Social 
Service,  were  operating  upon  a  precisely 
opposite  basis,  and  working  our  way  to  what 
we  conceived  to  be  the  ideal  state,  in  which 
every  human  vicissitude  would  have  its 
corresponding  emolument  from  public  funds, 
and  nobody  would  run  the  risk  of  the 
humiliations  and  personality  infringements 
supposed  to  be  inseparable  from  casework. 

How  does  a  flat-rate  aUowance  under 
an  Act  of  Parliament  dovetail  with  the 
psychological  situation  we  have  tried  to 
sketch  ?  "  My  bhndness  is  worth  so  much 
a  week  to  me,  and  to  them."  "  His  blind- 
ness is  worth  so  much  a  week  to  us."  The 
allowance  is  payable  in  cash  and  in  full. 
Her  allowances  from  husband  and  young 
people  are  so  very  far  from  paid  in  cash  and 
in  full,  that  more  than  probably  "Mother" 
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regards  that  blind  allowance  as  the  most 
important  item  in  the  family  budget. 
This  simple  fact  constitutes  a  whole  pyscho- 
logical  situation  in  itself.  "  Mother  "  is 
often  a  silent  inarticulate  person.  She  may 
appear  to  be  agreeing  with  the  visitor  about 
the  infinite  spiritual  value  to  himself  and 
the  community  of  the  blind  person's  econo- 
mic self-st:pport,  but  all  the  while  the 
dreadful  ineluctable  minuses  in  her  weekly 
budget  are  playing  a  fierce  game  of  noughts 
and  crosses  in  her  weary  brain. 

What  of  begging  in  the  street  ?  How 
simple  it  seemed,  in  the  unpsychological 
pre-war  days,  when  good  citizenship  was 
assumed  as  part  of  the  make-up  of  each  one 
of  us,  to  agree  that  it  must  be  abolished. 
Begging  and  importuning  are  enjoying  an 
immense  vogue  in  this  country  to-day. 
Whatever  we  caseworkers  may  think  about 
it,  it  is  patent  that  the  mass  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  think  it  is  "  all  right."  Is  the 
labelled  blind  beggar,  even  when  genuine, 
exploiting  the  public,  or  being  exploited 
by  someone  at  home,  or  being  exploited, 
morally,  by  the  incapacity  of  the  public 
to  think  and  its  inability  to  care  ? 


The  most  exquisite  "  blind  visiting " 
known  to  this  writer  is  that  portrayed  by 
Jean  Sarment  in  his  play  "  Les  plus  beaux 
yeux  du  monde."  A  delicate  readjustment 
was  required  and  was  achieved  by  a  visit 
to  a  bhnd  person.  Two  friends  were  rivals 
in  love.  They  agreed  to  leave  the  choice 
to  the  girl.  The  successful  suitor  succeeded 
also  in  business.  The  other  did  not.  Years 
later  the  unsuccessful  man,  being  in  the 
town,  calls  at  his  rival's  house.  The  wife 
is  at  home,  blind.  As  they  converse  he 
perceives  that  owing  to  her  blindness  she 
has  dropped  more  and  more  out  of  her  hus- 
band's active  and  successful  life.  The  hus- 
band comes  in,  and  taunts  him  for  a  cadger. 
The  failure  is,  however,  able  to  get  over 
to  his  quondam  rival  a  realisation  that  the 
latter 's  devotion  to  the  object  of  their 
youthful  rivalry  is  not  what  he  vowed  it 
would  be  then.  The  very  misery  of  the 
broken-hearted  down-and-out  is  the  point 
which  pierces  the  armour  of  his  self-com- 
placency. Can  we  other  caseworkers  by  some 
alchemy  of  dramatisation  get  it  across  in 
some  such  situation  also  ? 
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The  Blind  Voters  Bill.— The  Blind  Voters 
Bill  was  agreed  to  in  Report  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  June  27th. 

A  Blind  Football  Match.— The  first  football 
match  in  Yorkshire  between  teams  of  blind 
men  took  jilace  in  Sheffield  last  month. 

Sheffield  beat  Stoke-on-Trent,  24 — 0.  The 
majority  of  the  players  were  totally  blind  ; 
one  was  deaf  as  well,  and  the  others  possessed 
less  than  a  tenth  of  normal  sight. 

"  It  was  good  sport  and  it  was  a  fast  game," 
says  The  Sh  iff  eld  Daily  Telegraph.  "  The  players 
ran  after  a  basket  ball  in  which  was  fixed  a 
tinkling  bell.  They  heard  the  tinkle  and  ran  in 
that  direction.  Players  got  hit  ;  sometimes 
they  accidentally  kicked  one  another,  but  they 
laughed  it  off. 

"  The  pathetic  thing  aboiit  it  was  Stoke's 
weakness  against  the  Sheffield  team.  That  was 
because  Stoke  does  not  possess  a  practice 
ground  and  yesterday  was  the  first  time  the 
team  had  played  together. 

"  Even  perspiration  did  not  damp  their  enthu- 
siasm. Sheffield  raced  up  and  down  the  ground 
at  Myers  Grove :  they  had  an  uncanny  instinct 


to  place  the  ball  just  out  of  reach  of  the  Stoke 
goalkeeper  and  they  closelv  guarded  their  own 
goal  when  Stoke  attacked. 

"There  were  times  when  it  was  difficult  to 
realise  that  these  players  were  blind,  especially 
when  Sheffield  scored  their  first  goal.  A  hardy 
forward  heard  the  tinkle,  his  foot  shot  out,  and 
he  had  got  the  ball.  Up  the  field  he  flew  and 
once  or  twice  Stoke  hemmed  him  in,  but  he 
twisted  and  twirled  that  ball  about  initil  he 
had  it  within  shooting  distance  of  the  goal. 
The  goalie  heard  the  tinkle  ;  he  bent  low  and 
his  arms  reached  forward,  but  he  missed  by 
inches. 

Assistance  for  the  Blind  o£  Cornwall. — Details 
of  the  scheme  for  the  welfare  of  Ihc  blind  were 
submitted  last  month  to  the  Cornwall  Public 
Health  Committee,  at  Truro.  It  pro\'idcs  for 
the  education  of  blind  children  and  for  the 
technical  training  in  suitable  trades  or  handi- 
crafts at  institutions  recognised  by  the  Board 
of  Education  ;  for  the  secondary  education  or 
professional  training  of  blind  persons  who  have 
special  aptitude  therefor,  and  for  the  proper 
maintenance  of  all  blind  persons.     The  income 
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of  blind  persons  who  have  attamed  the  age  of 
i8  years  shall  be  augmented  to  ensure  that 
each  will  have  an  income  of  15s.  per  week. 
The  amount  of  domiciliary  assistance  to  be 
given  where  necessary  to  blind  persons  under 
18  years  of  age  is  to  be  determined  on  the 
merits  of  each  individual  case.  The  scheme  is 
to  come  into  operation  on  October  ist. 

Physical  Education. — A  detailed  programme 
has  now  been  published  of  the  Course  of  Lectures 
and  Demonstrations  on  Physical  Education,  to 
be  held  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  N.W.  i,  from  July  24th  to  July  28th. 
In  addition  to  lecture  demonstrations,  practical 
gymnastics,  and  practice  classes,  the  course 
includes  some  important  lectures,  open  to  the 
public  without  fee.  It  is  hoped  that  a  large 
number  of  persons  interested  in  educational 
problems  will  attend.     The  lectures  include  : — 

Monday,  July  24th. — g.30  a.m.     Inaugural  Address. 

M.     L.     Jacks,     Esq.,     Headmaster,    Mill    Hill 

School. 

3.0    p.m.     Child   growth   and   development — I. 

Dr.  Calver. 
Tuesday,  July  25th.     8.30  p.m.     Intellectual  growth 

in  young  children.     Dr.  Susan  Isaacs. 
Wednesday,   July  26th. — 11.30  a.m.     Child  growth 

and  development — II.     Dr.  Calver. 
Thursday,  July  27th. — 11.30  a.m.     School  Hygiene. 

Dr.  Anna  Broman. 
Friday,   July  28th. — 11.30  a.m.     Child  growth  and 

development — III.     Dr.  Calver. 

The  Ellen  Terry  Homes. — The  annual  garden 
gathering  of  the  Servers  of  the  Blind  League 
was  held  in  the  grounds  of  the  Ellen  Terry 
National  Homes,  Reigate,  on  June  14th.  The 
guests  were  received  by  Mrs.  Cather  (Chairman 
of  the  Homes  Committee).  Keen  interest  was 
displayed  in  the  Homes  and  in  the  blind  children 
who  rambled  among  the  guests.  The  children 
here  are  both  blind  and  mentally  (or  otherwise 
physically)  defective,  and  call  for  special  expert 
care  and  treatment.  Children  are  received 
from  22  up  to  16  years  of  age  in  the  case  of 
girls  and  lA  in  the  case  of  boys.  The  number 
of  children  now  in  the  Homes  is  about  30. 

The    Pipers'    Guild. — The   Annual    Summer 


School  of  the  Pipers'  Guild  will  be  held  at 
Oxford  from  August  9th  to  August  23rd  in- 
clusive. Teaching  will  be  gi\en  by  the  combined 
staff  of  the  Pipers'  Guild,  and  the  Course  wih 
be  directed  by  Miss  Margaret  James.  Readers 
will  remember  that  pipe  playing  was  recom- 
mended as  an  excellent  recreation  for  tlie  blind 
by  Miss  James  in  an  article  "  Pipe  Making  and 
Pipe  Playing  "  which  appeared  in  the  March 
issue  of  "  The  New  Beacon  ".  Those  interested 
should  communicate  with  Miss  Margaret  James, 
c/o  The  Editor,  "Ihe  New  Beacon/'  224, 
Great  Portland  Street,  W.l. 

Norwich  Memorial  to  Henry  Carter. — A  year 
ago  a  new  basketry  workshop,  which  had 
cost  £2,000,  was  opened  at  the  Norwich  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  Magdalen  Street.  On 
March  21st,  about  two  months  before  the 
opening,  Mr.  Henry  Carter  died.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  faithful  voluntary  workers  the 
Institution  has  ever  had.  It  was,  therefore, 
decided  that  the  fine  new  workshop  should  be 
named  after  him. 

Last  month,  in  the  presence  of  the  blind 
people  for  whose  welfare  he  had  laboured  so 
long,  a  stone  tablet,  erected  to  his  memory  in 
the  workshop,  was  unveiled  and  dedicated. 

Before  the  unveiling  ceremony,  Mr.  C.  R.  A. 
Hammond  (Chairman  of  the  Institution)  said 
Mr.  Carter  did  splendid  work  during  his  forty 
years  as  a  member  of  the  committee  and  thirty 
as  treasurer.  After  he  gave  up  business  in  1926 
he  visited  the  Institution  every  day  of  his  life 
and  gave  help  to  the  superintendent  and 
matron.  They  were  proud  to  keep  evergreen 
the  name  of  a  man  who  devoted  so  much  of  his 
life  to  the  Institution  and  to  the  work  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Carter's  son,  Mr.  Oscar  Carter,  who  is 
himself  on  the  committee  of  the  Institution, 
then  unveiled  the  tablet,  which  is  inscribed: 
"  This  workshop  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Henry  Carter,  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
this  Institution  for  forty  years  and  honorary 
treasurer  for  over  thirty  years,  March,  1932." 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


Gold  Medal  for  Blind  Handicraftsmen.    At 

the  National  Exhibition  of  Handicrafts  at 
Hanover,  Germany,  the  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  and  former  pupils  of  the  same  exhibited 
brushes,  baskets  and  needlework,  and  were 
awarded  a  gold  medal. 

The  Dangers  of  Fireworks. — A  plea  to  all 
parents  of  children  for  assistance  in  making  the 
celebration  of  Independence  Day  this  year  a 
"  safe  and  sane  Fourth  of  July  "  was  issued  by 
Lewis    H.    Carris,    managing    director    of    the 


National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
New  York  City.  The  Society  urged  that 
parents  withhold  dangerous  toys  and  fire- 
works from  children,  and  advocated  more 
widespread  adoption  of  the  idea  of  community 
celebrations  involving  the  shooting  of  fireworks 
under  expert  supervision. 

"  The  Safe  and  Sane  Fourth  is  still  an  ideal 
far  short  of  attainment,"  said  Mr.  Carris.  "  An 
increasing  number  of  cities  and  states  are  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  firecrackers  and  toy  explosives. 
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Safety  organizations  are  agitating  for  a  ban 
of  firecrackers  and  allied  dangers  and  are 
making  headway  in  educating  ]niblic  opinion. 
Yet  these  agencies  cannot  prevent  accidents 
among  children  whose  parents  are  willing  to 
have  them  take  a  chance.  No  other  child  is 
safe  in  a  connn unity  where  such  danger  still 
exists.  The  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
prevention  of  these  accidents  lies  with  the 
parent,  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of 
the  community. 

"  There  are  now  in  American  schools  for  the 
blind  some  500  children  wlio  have  lost  their 
sight  as  a  result  of  accidents,  chiefly  through 
the  use  of  fireworks,  air-rifles,  and  other  weapons. 
Each  year  between  750  and  1,000  children  suffer 
accidental  eye  injuries,  and  about  75  of  them 
become  totally  blind.     An  extraordinary  pro- 


portion of  these  accidents  occur  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  and  during  the  few  days  preceding  and 
following. 

Blind  Octogenarian's  Daily  Walk. — Over 
eight}'  years  old,  blind,  Stanislaus  Mugwanya,  a 
native  of  Uganda,  goes  three  miles  every 
morning  to  Communion  at  his  parish  church  of 
Namilyango. 

He  is  the  ex-Regent  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Buganda  and  has  been  decorated  by  the  Protest- 
ant King  with  the  order  of  "  Spears  and  Shield." 
Recently  he  assisted  at  an  Ordination  ceremony 
at  Nsambya,  at  which  Bisho})  John  W.  Campling, 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  Upper  Nile,  conferred  Tonsure 
on  five  young  men  and  ordained  six  sub- 
deacons,  the  first  to  be  ordained  for  the  Vicariate 
of  Upper  Nile,  which  is  staffed  by  the 
Mill  Hill  Missionaries. 


THE    BLIND    OF    SOUTH    WALES. 

Annual  Conference  of  the  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Association. 


THE  Seventh  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  South  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  was  hold  at 
Aberystwyth  on  the  iGthand 
17th  June.  The  delegates 
were  welcomed  by  the  Mayor 
of  Aberystwyth,  Alderman  P.  B.  Loveday. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Hobby,  Merthyr,  who  presided  at 
the  morning  session  on  Friday,  drew  attention 
to  an  experiment  by  the  Cardiganshire 
Association  in  placing  a  blind  person  in  charge 
of  a  poultry  farm.  He  had  been  privi- 
leged to  visit  that  farm  and  he  was 
very  much  taken  up  with  the  idea.  If  there 
was  one  thing  more  than  another  that  caused 
the  Association  some  anxiety,  it  was  the  small 
number  of  trades  that  appeared  to  be 
adaptable  to  blind  persons.  It  was  a  matter 
that  had  been  under  consideration  for  some 
time  and  though  experts  had  been  looking 
into  it,  they  did  not  seem  to  move  much 
from  the  old  method  of  basket  making. 

Dr.  Ernest  }ones  on  Prevention. 

Dr.  Ernest  Jones,  County  Medical  Officer 
for  Cardiganshire,  in  an  interesting  address 
on  "  Preventive  Measures  in  Relation  to 
Blind  Welfare  in  Cardiganshire,"  said  the 
health  service  of  a  rural  county  must  differ 
very  widely  from  that  of  an  industrial  district. 

"  Cardiganshire,"  he  proceeded,  "  is  a 
large   county   with   a   small   population    of 


55,000  (equal  to  that  of  Edgware  Road, 
London)  and  resources  so  limited  that  the 
product  of  a  penny  rate  is  only  £623.  The 
Normans  divided  the  county  into  two  parts, 
Uwch  Aeron  and  Is  Aeron.  Unofficially, 
that  division  holds  to-day  and  does  not  tend 
to  make  the  work  of  the  County  Medical 
Oflicer  any  easier.  For  example,  in  the 
north  of  the  county  no  pierson  receives  the 
blind  pension  until  he  is  registered,  whilst 
in  the  south  of  the  county  many  receive  a 
pension  before  their  names  appear  on  the 
register." 

Of  the  blind  persons  under  his  own  care, 
81  per  cent,  were  over  55  ^'ears  of  age,  and 
41  per  cent,  over  75  3'ears  of  age,  so  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Cardiganshire  blind  were  too  old 
to  be  educated  to  help  themselves  and  the 
main  purpose  of  the  work  was  humanitarian. 
But  humanitarianism  had  often  been  the 
beginning  of  health  services  that  had  ended 
up  in  scientific  prevention  of  disease.  Pity 
led  to  prevention.  The  work  of  the  Blind 
Committee  was  taking  on  more  and  more  a 
preventive  character. 

Examining  Cardiganshire  cases  from  that 
point  of  view,  one  found  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  blindness  could  be  prevented 
or  postponed  to  extreme  old  age.  Thus  a 
large  number  of  those  suffering  from  cataract 
would  never  have  had  it  if  they  had  been 
treated  for  long  vision  at  the  proper  time. 
Glaucoma  might  also  have  been  prevented. 
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Influences  Bearing  on  Prevention. 

' '  When  we  think  of  all  that  our  nurses  are 
doing  to  prevent  complications  in  these 
diseases,  how  rapidly  the  tuberculosis  rate  is 
falling,  how  the  children  are  being  taught 
by  the  school  dental  officer  to  take  care  of 
their  teeth,  how  the  County  Education  Com- 
mittee has  improved  the  lighting  of  its 
schools  in  the  past  few  years,  we  can  realise 
how  many  influences  are  being  brought  to 
bear  on  the  prevention  of  blindness,  and  how 
any  influence  which  works  against  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  public  health  service  is  likely 
to  affect  the  prevention  of  blindness  also." 

The  Importance  of  Feeding. 

They  found  in  Cardiganshire  that  where 
the  children  were  fed  in  school  at  mid-day 
the  number  of  children  referred  to  the  eye 
specialist  had  decreased  enormously,  the 
possible  explanation  being  that  much  de- 
fective vision  was  due  to  muscular  weakness 
which  was  part  and  parcel  of  general  weak- 
ness. "  Of  all  the  influences  on  the  health  of 
the  people,  the  character  and  quality  of  their 
food  is  the  greatest.  On  paper,  the  problem 
is  a  very  simple  one  for  a  county  like  Car- 
diganshire. The  result  of  all  the  experi- 
mental work  done  in  dietetics  amounts 
simply  to  this :  that  the  best  foods  are  those 
that  come  from  the  dairy,  the  garden  and  the 
field  direct.  These  are  the  foods  rich  in  pro- 
tective substances.  Those  who  live  on  these 
keep  their  teeth,  escape  the  complications  of 
the  common  infective  diseases,  resist  tuber- 
culosis and  are  therefore  the  least  likely  to 
have  their  names  on  the  list  of  blind  later  on 
in  life."  The  worst  foods  were  those  that 
entered  the  county  along  the  beautiful  roads 
that  were  costing  so  much  money  ;  the  ready- 
prepared  foods,  the  substitutions  for  foods, 
dissected  foods  like  white  flour,  and  steri- 
lised foods  like  tinned  products.  The  Car- 
diganshire Education  Committee  had  al- 
ready taken  an  important  step  in  the  right 
direction  by  discouraging  tea  for  children  at 
the  school  mid-day  meals  and  directing  the 
efforts  of  the  domestic  science  teachers  in  the 
direction  of  the  preparation  of  Cardiganshire 
foods.  The  influence  of  home-grown  foods 
was  so  great  that  in  a  rural  county  like 
Cardiganshire  the  salvation  of  the  people 
was  in  their  own  hands.  More  than  half 
the  food  they  could  produce  in  their  own 
gardens  and  milk  would  provide  a  fair  pro- 


portion of  the  remainder.  According  to  Mr. 
Robert  Vaughan,  of  Dolgelley,  the  hedge 
trimmings  of  Cardiganshire  would  pro- 
duce enough  milk  for  the  whole  of  the  county 
if  the  people  kept  goats. 

"Don't  Forget  Glasses!" 

"  When  eye  specialists  state  that  some 
eye  diseases  are  food  deficiency  diseases, 
that  others  result  as  complications  of  in- 
fection in  the  wrongly  fed,  that  tuberculosis 
and  septic  teeth  produce  blindness  and  the 
best  defence  against  the  germs  of  tubercu- 
losis and  dental  decay  is  a  proper  lime- 
containing  diet,  you  may  excuse  me  from 
riding  away  on  my  hobby-horse  '  The  Food 
of  the  People  '  ;  but  in  my  gallop  it  is  my 
duty  not  to  forget  to  call  over  my  shoulder 
'  Don't  forget  that  glasses  for  longsightedness 
prevent  cataract  and  that  it  is  necessary  to 
teach  this  fact  to  everybody.'  " 

The  chair  at  the  afternoon  session  on 
Friday  was  occupied  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Parry, 
Swansea. 

Mr.  W.  Mi  Stone  on  Technocracy. 

In  the  course  of  an  interesting  address  on 
"  Technocracy  in  the  Blind  World,"  Mr. 
W.M.Stone,  formerly  head  master  of  the  Royal 
Blind  Asylum,  Edinburgh,  ridiculed  the 
general  inclination  to  credit  blind  persons 
with  abnormal  talents  in  various  directions. 
There  was,  he  said,  an  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public  to  think  that  blind 
persons  could  use  their  hands  with  greater 
dexterity  than  others  ;  that  they  had  more 
acute  powers  of  hearing,  or  that  they  made 
greater  musicians.  That  idea  was  com- 
pletely erroneous,  there  being  a  large  number 
of  blind  persons  who  had  lost  their  sight  later 
on  in  life.  The  speaker  said  much  of  the 
children's  valuable  time  in  schools  for  the 
blind  was  wasted  in  teaching  them  unreal 
things.  As  an  example,  he  gave  an  instance 
when  an  inspector  visited  his  school  and  asked 
the  children  what  were  the  chief  productions 
of  Patagonia.  What  did  it  matter  what  were 
the  productions  of  Patagonia  ?  If  the  in- 
spector had  asked  for  the  records  of  the 
Scottish  Soccer  team  he  would  have  had  real 
answers.  That  was  an  inclination  that  was 
still  too  prevalent  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
but  he  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  it  would  be 
considerably  diminished. 
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Mr.    Haydn    Morgan    on    Problems    of   the 
Non-Industrial  Blind. 

The  Conference  concluded  on  Saturday 
with  a  paper  on  "  The  Problems  of  the  Non- 
industrial  Blind,"  by  Mr.  Haydn  Morgan, 
B.A.,  Swansea. 

Miss  Myra  O'Brian,  Pontypridd,  who 
presided,  stated  that  although  Mr.  Morgan 
was  blind,  his  college  record  was  excellent. 
He  graduated  B.A.  in  1929,  and  was  now 
awaiting  the  result  of  his  B.D. examination. 

Mr.  Morgan  opened  his  address  by  stating 
that  he  wished  to  treat  the  subject  from  a 
layman's  point  of  view,  adding  that  at  the 
age  of  five  years  he  entered  Swansea  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  and  since  then  for 
twenty- two  years  had  been  a  student.  For 
the  past  three  sessions  he  had  devoted  his 
attention  to  Theology.  The  first  difficulty 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  a  blind  person  getting 
employment  was  the  economic  position  of  the 
world,  and  an^^one  attempting  to  find  a 
means  of  procuring  employment  for  the  blind 
had  first  of  all  to  grapple  with  the  economic 
situation.  There  was  an  argument  in  econo- 
mics called  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and 
that  argument  applied  in  a  time  of  economic 
distress.  Indeed,  there  were  several  blind 
persons  who  had  been  pushed  out  of  certain 


professions,  such  as  teaching  and  ministerial 
work,  just  because  they  lacked  that  one  gift 
of  sight.  Another  matter  that  had  to  be 
contended  with  was  the  matter  of  prejudice, 
there  being  an  impression  that  blind  persons 
were  not  as  competent  in  teaching  and  other 
professions  as  sighted  persons.  Suggesting 
various  methods  of  assisting  blind  persons 
to  procure  employment,  he  said  it  would  be  an 
excellent  plan  to  form  a  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment which  contained  departments  for  pro- 
fessional and  industrial  candidates. 

Discussion  on  Mr.  Morgan's  Speech. 

The  Chairman,  commentirg  on  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's speech,  said  to  procure  employment 
was  a  problem  which  was  almost  unsur- 
mountable  even  to  sighted  persons. 

Mr.  Salmon,  a  teacher  at  the  Home  in 
Cardiff,  said  from  an  economic  point  of  view 
it  would  be  better  to  pay  a  blind  person 
£'^.  los.  per  week  for  doing  certain  work 
than  to  pay  a  sighted  person  £3  and  pay  the 
blind  man  £1  for  being  idle. 

Mr.  David  Ellis  Jones,  Aberystwyth, 
thought  that  many  of  the  difficulties  that 
confronted  the  blind  were  psychological, 
one  predominant  characteristic  being  the 
inferiority  complex. 


WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Annual  Conference  of  the  Scottish  National  Federation: 


THE  Sixteenth  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  Scottish  Na- 
tional Federation  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  opened 
at  Kirkcaldy  on  the  8th  June 
when  the  delegates,  repre- 
sentative of  institutions  and 
societies  throughout  the  country,  were  offi- 
cially welcomed  by  Provost  Kilgour  at  a 
civic  reception  in  the  Beveridge  Flail. 

Mr.  George  Danby,  Glasgow,  president  of 
the  Federation,  acknowledging  the  welcome, 
referred  to  what  had  been  done  for  the  blind 
by  municipalities.  He  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  care  of  the  blind  should  become  a 
national  charge  ;  he  did  not  think  that  the 
societies  and  municipalities  should  drop  out. 
Sir  Michael  Nairn,  Bt.,  president  of  the 
Fife  Society  for  the  Blind,  was  also  present 
and  gave  a  short  address  of  welcome. 
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At  a  public  meeting  held  in  St.  Biycedale 
Church  Hall  in  the  evening,  an  address  by 
Dr.  F.  M.  Earle,  rector  of  Kirkcaldy  High 
School,  was  read  in  his  absence  by  Mr.  W. 
Clark,  Clerk  Depute  for  Education  in  Fife. 
This  address  is  reprinted  by  kind  permission  of 
Dr.  Earle,  in  this  and  the  succeeding  issue  of 
The  New  Beacon. 

Discussion  on  Dr.  Earle's  Paper. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  W.  G.  Anderson,  head 
master  and  superintendent  of  Craigmillar 
School,  Edinburgh,  opened  the  discussion  by 
replying  to  Dr.  Earle's  paper.  He  remarked 
that  he  found  himself  in  general  agreement 
with  Dr.  Earle.  The  age  of  bhndness  was 
in  his  view  very  important  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view.  A  person  who  had  never 
been  able  to  see  was  different  in  certain 
respects,  at  any  rate  his  rate  of  develop- 
ment was. 
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Dealing  with  the  employment  of  the  blind, 
Mr.  Anderson  said  that  if  and  when  this 
nation  became  fully  employed  it  would  be 
possible  to  place  blind  people  in  industry. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Act  allowed  labour  between  the 
ages  of  14  years  and  16  years,  a  great  deal 
of  assembly  work  in  wireless  factories  being 
done  by  cheap  adolescent  labour. 

Mr.  W.  Halliday,  Glasgow,  differed  from 
the  previous  speaker's  opinion  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  blind  child.  The  rate  or  degree 
of  development  would  tend  to  correspond 
with  the  mental  alertness  of  the  child,  rather 
than  with  the  question  of  whether  he  had 
seen  or  not.  Blind  children  ought  to  be 
sent  to  instruction  schools  as  early  as 
possible  and  he  wished  that  could  be  re- 
presented to  local  authorities  who  seemed 
to  be  content  with  the  position  that  a  child 
of  pre-school  age  when  it  was  in  an  undesir- 
able home  could  get  all  the  attention  it 
required  from  the  municipal  clinic. 

Mr.  M'Gill,  Glasgow,  who  stated  he  had 
been  blind  from  a  year  old,  remarked 
that  blind  people  made  more  rapid  progress 
with  education  than  sighted  people.  For 
twenty  years  he  had  earned  his  living  as  a 
professional  pianist,  but  when  he  went  to 
school  at  the  age  of  five  he  had  never  had 
his  hand  on  a  piano  keyboard. 

Mr.  Edgar,  Kirkcaldy,  said  that  those  who 
taught  bhnd  people  were  up  against  two 
difficulties.  First,  they  had  to  find  out  what 
they  were  interested  in  before  they  could 
specialise  in  their  training,  and  secondly, 
they  had  to  find  out  whether  or  not  a  living 
could  be  made  out  of  it. 

A  Uniform  System. 

The  delegates  at  the  second  day  of  the 
conference  at  Dunfermline  agreed  to  work 
for  closer  co-operation  between  local  autho- 
rities and  blind  welfare  workers  and  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of 
blind  welfare  work  throughout  Scotland. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  on  Administration. 

Mr.  John  R.  Mackenzie,  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Northern  Counties  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Inverness,  gave  a  paper  on 
"  Modern  Tendencies  in  Blind  Welfare 
Administration . ' ' 

The  problem  before  them  at  this  time,  he 
submitted,  was  one  that  only  to  a  minor 


extent  affected  schools  and  workshops,  and 
more  seriously  affected  outdoor  societies  and 
through  them  more  than  seven  thousand 
blind  persons. 

If  local  authorities  were  going  to  entrust 
to  them  important  services  for  which  they 
were  legally  responsible  they  could  demand 
of  them  a  high  standard  and  a  common 
standard  of  efficiency,  a  proper  system  of 
inspection,  and  something  like  a  national 
service. 

The  initiative  in  this  matter,  however, 
must  be  taken  by  the  societies  themselves. 

Referring  to  the  provision  of  public  assis- 
tance for  the  blind,  Mr.  Mackenzie  said  the 
best  way  they  could  emphasise  that  they 
must  be  dealt  with  as  a  class  apart  from  the 
ordinary  poor  was  by  their  societies  becoming 
the  responsible  organisations  for  administering 
schemes  for  domiciliary  assistance,  and 
making  the  weekly  payment  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  public  authorities  them- 
selves. 

Advocating  that  voluntary  agencies  should 
be  accorded  fuller  official  recognition  and 
greater  powers,  he  said  that  when  the  welfare 
problems  were  their  special  care  it  was  not 
unreasonable  to  claim  that  they  were  able 
to  bring  to  those  problems  greater  concentra- 
tion of  thought  and  effort  than  others. 

Discussion  on  Mr.  Mackenzie's  Address. 

A  discussion  was  opened  by  Dr.  Krause, 
deputy  medical  officer  for  Fife,  who  said  he 
thought  there  were  certain  distinct  dis- 
advantages in  connection  with  institutional 
education. 

The  institutional  upbringing  made  it  more 
difficult  for  the  child  to  be  fitted  into  the 
work  of  social  life  outside,  and  in  connection 
with  this  he  thought  a  number  of  teachers  in 
the  blind  institutions  were  not  sufficiently 
realising  the  social  problem  outside. 

The  blind  normal  person  had  an  extra- 
ordinary capacity  for  overcoming  his  diffi- 
culty, said  Dr.  Krause,  and  he  thought  the 
public  mind  had  got  too  much  of  the  idea 
of  charity  for  these  persons. 

He  felt  that  quite  apart  from  the  economic 
outlook  they  should  do  something  far  more 
definite  to  give  normal  education  to  those 
blind  who  could  make  use  of  it — and  not 
make  it  too  much  a  one-sided  vocational 
type. 
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THE    PSYCHOLOGY    OF    THE    BLIND. 

By  F.  M.  EARLE,  D.Sc,  Principal,  The  High  School,  Kii'kcaldy. 

Below  we  reprint  by  kind  permission  of  Dr.  Earle  a  paper  read  at  the  recent  Conference 
of  the  Scottish  National  Federation  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 


HOPE  the  title  of  this  address  has 
not  led  you  to  expect  some  new  and 
weighty  contribution  to  the  problems 
of  the  blind.  If  so,  I'm  afraid  you  will 
be  disappointed.  If  there  is  a  "  Psy- 
chology of  the  Blind  "  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  "  Psychology  of  other 
people,"  I,  for  one,  have  no  qualification 
to  speak  about  it.  I  strongly  suspect  that 
the  psychology  of  the  blind  is  not  markedly 
different  from  the  psychology  of  any  other 
group  of  people — but  suspicion  is  not  proof, 
and  if  I  have  nothing  better  to  offer  you  than 
suspicion  I  had  better  hold  my  tongue. 

A  better  title  for  what  I  have  to  say  to- 
night would  be — "  A  Psychologist's  Adven- 
tures in  an  Uncharted  Country."  The  word 
"  adventure  "  does  not  put  the  matter  too 
romantically  or  too  highly,  because  my 
experiences  in  working  with  and  among  blind 
people  were  adventures  of  a  very  real  kind. 
Nor  is  it  AvhoUy  wrong  to  describe  the  country 
of  the  blind  as  being  "  uncharted,"  for 
although  there  have  been  many  travellers  in 
that  country  who  have  vividly  described 
what  they  have  seen,  few  of  them  have  left 
maps  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  come 
after  them.  There  is,  you  know,  a  big 
difference  between  a  traveller's  description 
and  a  map.  The  former  is  highly  coloured 
by  the  personality  of  the  observer,  by  his 
prejudices,  tastes  and  preferences,  and  so 
forth.  The  latter  is,  or  should  be,  coldly 
impersonal ;  it  should  be  based  on  careful 
surveys  and  accurate  measurements  ;  in 
short,  it  should  be  scientific.  It  is  in  this 
respect,  I  think,  that  the  work  done  among 
the  blind  falls  somewhat  short  of  the  ideal. 
At  any  rate,  from  the  psychologist's  point 
of  view  there  is  a  conspicuous  lack  of  estab- 
lished fact  regarding  the  various  effects 
of  total  and  partial  blindness  upon  the  learn- 
ing capacities  of  different  individuals.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  considerable 
amount  of  opinion,  published  and  unpub- 
lished. Undoubtedly  there  is,  but  the 
cautious  inquirer  does  not  know  whether 
to  regard  such  opinions  as  "  travellers' 
tales,"  and  therefore  unreliable,  or  as  pieces 


of  sound  observation  upon  which  he  can 
depend.  Even  when  he  finds  an  opinion 
widely  held  he  is  on  no  safer  ground,  for  a 
"  tradition "  may  have  grown  up  and 
spread,  and  be  accepted  as  true  by  large 
numbers  of  people  ;  and  as  you  know  such 
traditions  are  not  always  well  founded. 

I  do  not  intend  to  suggest  by  these  remarks 
that  the  methods  and  procedures  of  workers 
among  the  blind  are  all  wrong.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  quite  sure  that  many  of  these 
are  excellent  and  secure  admirably  the 
results  desired.  But  their  value  would  be 
much  greater  if  it  could  be  demonstrated 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  they 
were  founded  upon  sound  psychological 
principles,  and  that  the  blind  person's  pro- 
cesses of  learning  are  such  that  these  methods, 
and  only  these  methods,  are  best  adapted  to 
the  purposes  they  are  required  to  serve. 
This,  however,  implies  research  ;  and  all  I 
have  meant  so  far  can  be  summed  up  by 
saying  that  I  think  there  is  a  tremendous 
scope  for  psychological  research  into  the 
problems  of  the  blind.  This  has  been  recog- 
nised, and  I  believe  that  for  nearly  ten  years 
now  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
been  devoting  attention  to  this  aspect  of 
their  work.  I  am  sure  it  will  eventually  be 
highly  fruitful  in  result. 

But  to  return  to  my  own  adventures. 
When  first  I  went  inside  an  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  1920,  I  found  a  great  deal  to 
marvel  at  and  to  admire,  a  great  deal  to  be 
curious  about,  and  some  things  to  wonder  at 
and  to  seek  reasons  for.  But  the  questioning 
stage  came  later.  The  first  stage  was  one  of 
simple  wonder  and  admiration.  So  many 
excellent  things  were  being  done — weaving, 
basket-making,  music,  mats  and  so  on.  Like 
all  first  visitors,  I  suppose,  I  asked  the  usual 
silly  questions,  was  given  the  usual  answers 
and  was  duly  impressed.  But  unlike  most 
visitors,  I  went  back  again.  I  wanted  to 
learn  more  about  these  things.  I  was 
engaged,  at  the  time,  upon  a  research  into 
the  way  in  which  people  acquire  skill  in 
movement,  and  it  was  thought  that  a  study 
of  the  way  in  which  blind  persons  acquire 
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their  skill  might  throw  some  light  upon  the 
problem.  So  one  afternoon  I  arrived  at  the 
school  with  a  large  and  miscellaneous  assort- 
ment of  objects,  small  enough  to  be  easily 
handled,  which  I  proposed  to  distribute  to  a 
class  of  blind  children  and  then  obtain  from 
them  their  descriptions  of  these  objects. 
I  did  not  propose  to  tell  them  what  the 
objects  were  ;  instead  they  were  to  tell  me. 
Simple,  innocent,  that  I  was  !  But  my  eyes 
were  soon  opened.  The  class  was  assembled 
waiting  for  me  ;  so  I  got  to  work.  Halfway 
through  my  experiment  I  stopped.  Not  a 
single  child  had  made  a  mistake.  Every 
object  was  being  described  with  astonishing 
accuracy.  And  then  I  noticed  one  or  two 
of  the  children  looking  at  the  objects  I  had 
given  them.  I  said  to  the  head  master, 
"  I  thought  these  children  were  blind." 
He  said,  "No  ;  they  can  all  see  a  little." 

That  little  was,  however,  too  much  for  me  ! 
WTien  I  had  recovered  from  the  shock  I 
realised,  M'hat  is  commonplace  to  you,  that 
blindness  had  not  meant  the  same  thing 
to  me  that  it  meant  to  those  who  had  to 
work  among  the  blind,  that  many  degrees 
of  partial  vision  are  classed  with  blindness 
because  such  partial  vision  is  insufficient 
for  the  ordinary  processes  of  education  and 
training.  The  head  master  had  thought  to 
help  me  in  my  experiment  by  picking  out 
those  who  would  be  likely  to  make  a  good 
show  and  not  lower  the  school  in  the  eyes 
of  an  outsider.  I  couldn't  blame  him  for 
spoiling  my  experiment.  But  I  had  learnt 
my  lesson. 

I  think  it  was  that  incident  more  than 
anything  else  that  induced  me  to  investigate 
these  problems  further.  At  any  rate,  I 
had  many  other  interesting  adventures  in 
this  same  school,  but  with  the  full  assistance 
and  co-operation  of  the  teachers.  I  found 
that  totally  blind  and  partially  blind  children 
were  being  taught  in  the  same  classes  and 
by  the  same  methods.  I  soon  saw  that  it 
was  impossible  for  any  other  arrangement 
to  be  made,  but  I  did  wonder  whether  it 
was  educationally  and  psychologically  a 
sound  procedure.  I  realised  how  different 
the  sense  experience  of  a  partially  blind 
child  must  be  from  that  of  a  totally  iblind 
child,  and  I  wondered  exactly  what  effect 
these  differences  would  have  in  shaping  their 
development,  when  the  same  methods  of 
instruction    were    used    for    both.    To    a 


psychologist  this  was  an  interesting  and 
challenging  problem.  How  many  different 
classes  or  categories  of  blind  persons  should 
there  be  ? 

Do  the  partially  blind  who  can  only 
distinguish  hght  and  dark  more  nearly 
resemble  the  totally  blind  than  the  partially 
blind  who  can  distinguish  colours  and  forms  ? 
Among  the  totally  blind  are  those  who  have 
had  their  sight  for  several  years  in  any 
respect  different  from  those  who  have  been 
blind  from  birth  ?  What  sorts  of  sense 
experience  do  these  different  classes  of  blind 
persons  acquire  and  how  do  their  thoughts 
and  ideas  develop  from  them  ?  For  you 
must  remember  that  all  our  knowledge,  all 
the  content  of  our  minds,  all  our  thoughts 
and  ideas  are  derived  from  and  founded 
upon  sense  experience.  And  if,  as  in  the 
case  of  blind  persons,  one  of  these  senses  is 
lost,  wholly  or  partially,  what  are  the 
consequences  ?  What  changes  occur  in  the 
rate  of  development  or  in  its  nature  ?  What 
new  adjustments  have  to  be  formed  and  how 
may  they  best  be  fostered  ? 

These  are  familiar  questions  to  you  and 
occur  so  constantly  in  your  everyday  life 
and  work  that  they  have  no  doubt  become 
commonplace.     But  they  are  not  common- 
place  to   an   onlooker  like   myself,   and   in 
some  aspects  they  raise  important  questions 
of  theory   and  practice  which   are   all   the 
better  for  periodic  re-examination.     Theory 
and  practice  do  not  always  run  hand  in  hand. 
You  may  have  a  very  good  theory  and  a 
very    bad    practice,    and,    similarly,    your 
methods  may  be  good  though  the  reasons  yoii 
give  for  using  them  may  be  quite  irrelevant. 
Perhaps  that  is  the  case  in  some  schools  for 
the   blind.     I   know   that   there   are   many 
excellent  practitioners  and  many  good  me- 
thods, but  I  am  sure  that  in  some  cases  the 
ideas  behind  the  methods  are  not  quite  sound, 
while  in  other  cases,  what  is  in  itself  a  good 
method    is    used    in    inappropriate    circum- 
stances.    In  such  a  case,  of  course,  it  is  no 
longer  a  good  method,  it  has  become  a  bad  one. 

To  illustrate  :  I  came  across  this  statement 
in  one  of  some  books  aboiit  the  blind  which 
I  read  at  this  time.  .[.    -, 

"  If  the  child  had  not  lost  his  sight  until  his  eighth 
or  ninth  year  and  especially  if  he  be  mentally  briglit  or 
normally  developed,  he  is  absolutely  on  a  level  with 
those  who  see,  for  he  will  retain  an  idea  of  colour  and 
perspective,  which  valuable  mental  equipment  is 
denied  to  those  who  have  never  seen." 
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This  is  a  theory  ;  it  ought  to  be  followed 
by  appropriate  practice.  Children  who  be- 
come blind  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  should 
be  taught  in  such  a  way  that  full  use  may 
be  made  of  their  previous  experience  so 
that  their  equality  with  seeing  children  may 
be  maintained. 

You  may  agree  to  this  practice  even  if 
you  do  not  accept  the  theory  from  which 
it  comes.  Indeed,  the  general  principle 
that  you  should  use  the  child's  previous 
experience  as  much  as  possible  is  quite  sound. 
But  the  theory  that  ideas  of  colour  and 
perspective  are  retained  sufticiently  to  put 
the  child  on  an  equality  with  seeing  children 
is  demonstrably  false.  Blind  children  do 
not  do  as  well  as  seeing  children  in  any 
test  which  calls  for  a  mental  construction 
based  upon  ideas  of  space  or  direction.  And 
even  memories  of  colour  fade.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  visual  memories  last  in  an  average 
blind  person,  but  they  will  surely  last  for  a 
shorter  time  than  they  do  in  the  case  of  one 
whose  abilities  are  distinctly  above  the 
average.  There  are  interesting  paragraphs 
in  the  writings  of  blinded  persons  which 
show  quite  clearly  that  they  depend  far 
more  upon  memories  derived  from  the 
other  senses  than  they  do  upon  memories 
of  things  seen.  It  is  true  that  such  persons 
use  words  which  refer  to  things  seen,  but  the 
images  called  up  by  such  words  are  not 
nearly  so  clear  and  exact  as  are  those  called 
up  by  words  which  refer  to  the  other  senses. 

Here  are  examples  ;  these  paragraphs 
were  written  by  a  man  who  became  blind 
at  the  age  of  13  and  who  developed  a  gift 
for  description  to  such  an  extent  as  to  earn 
his  living  by  writing  stories  of  animal  life  : 

"  It  must  have  been  six  or  half  past,  as  I  could  just 
feel  the  feeble  rays  of  the  morning  sun  upon  my  face. 
Old  Sol  must  be  peeping  over  the  eastern  hilltops 
above  the  sugar  bush.  In  the  air  was  the  sad  sweet 
smell  of  dying  leaves.  I  knew  the  maples  along  the 
roadside  leading  to  the  house  must  be  a  blaze  of  glory, 
for  they  had  always  been  so  at  this  time  of  the  year 
and  Nature  would  not  change  her  course  though  all 
the  world  went  blind.  I  heard  the  scurrying  of  little 
feet  and  listened  intently.  It  was  a  red  squirrel  scratch- 
ing down  at  the  old  butternut  tree.  .  .  .  Presently  he 
went  scurrying  through  the  leaves  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  and  then  I  heard  him  jump  upon  the  wall.  .  .  ." 

"  In  the  distant  cornfield  I  could  hear  the  jays  and 
crows  calling.  Truly  they  were  having  a  goodly  feast. 
I  had  driven  the  team  to  plough  that  field  and  had 
helped  with  the  planting,  I  knew  just  how  it  looked 
now  with  the  hundreds  of  tentlike  shocks  of  corn 
with  golden  pumpkins  gleaming  in  between." 

As  the  sun  warmed  up   from  near  and  far  came  the 
stir  of  life.     My  friends  and  companions  of  the  old 
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days  were  getting  busy.  The  cattle  were  lowing  in 
the  barn  yard.  The  rooster  was  flapping  his  wings 
on  the  bar  post,  chickens  and  ducks  were  yelping  and 
quacking  and  all  the  songbirds  that  were  left  were 
getting  their  breakfast." 

"  For  years  the  crows  have  built  their  nest  in  a  tall 
pine  that  stands  by  the  lodge  and  in  the  night  one 
often  hears  the  startled  squawks  of  young  crows  as  they 
cry  out  in  troubled  dreams.  From  up  the  road  comes 
the  mournful  refrain  of  a  whippoorwill  who  has  made 
America  his  hom.e  for  several  seasons.  Altogether  it 
is  a  treesy,  breezy,  fragrant,  pungent  spot,  distilling 
that  aroma  of  the  forest  which  spells  sweet  deep  sleep." 

Here  and  there  the  writer  calls  up  an 
image  that  could  be  visual,  but  it  is  not 
described  in  the  same  detail  as  are  the  other 
incidents  which  call  up  sounds  and  smells. 
So  that  one  can  only  conclude  that  even 
when  a  blind  person  has  had  his  sight 
for  13  or  14  years,  he  tends  to  build  up  his 
knowledge  mainly  through  experiences  from 
other  senses,  and  to  rely  more  and  more  on 
these  as  time  goes  on. 

One  practical  consequence  of  a  conclusion 
such  as  this,  if  its  justification  be  granted,  is 
the  suggestion  that  in  teaching  blind  children 
the  choice  of  appropriate  words  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Words  which  cannot 
be  related  to  direct  personal  experience  will 
tend  to  become  meaningless,  and  if  used  at 
all  will  become  "  counters  in  conversation  " 
rather  than  "  symbols  of  thought." 

This  danger  in  the  use  of  words  is,  of 
course,  not  peculiar  to  blind  children.  It 
will  happen  with  any  child  whose  instruc- 
tion takes  place  through  words  divorced 
from  appropriate  sense  experience.  Usually 
we  receive  a  great  deal  of  this  necessary 
experience  through  our  eyes  in  the  course  of 
our  everyday  life,  and  it  often  enters  into 
the  structure  of  our  concepts  without  active 
guidance  by  the  teacher.  The  blind  child, 
however,  misses  this  opportunity,  and  though 
he  is  similarly  receiving  impressions  through 
hearing  and  touch,  the  range  of  these  ex- 
periences can  never  be  so  wide  as  they  are 
in  the  case  of  the  seeing  child  unless  someone 
sets  out  deliberately  to  make  them  so.  It  is 
important  to  remember  this  difference  be- 
tween the  seeing  and  the  blind,  especially 
in  dealing  with  problems  of  instruction, 
because  the  teacher  of  the  blind  child  cannot 
afford  to  take  anything  for  granted.  The 
teacher  of  the  seeing  child  can  assume  a 
considerable  amount  of  experience  ;  the 
teacher  of  the  blind  child  can  assume  very 
little,  and  it  is  probably  safer  for  him  to 
assume  none. 
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For  example  :  A  blind  boy  was  taken  for  a 
walk  in  the  country.  They  met  some 
cows.  The  boy  knew  that  cows  have  four 
legs,  but  he  thought  that  they  were  like  his 
own.     Why  shouldn't  he  ? 

In  my  own  experience,  in  taking  a  reading 
lesson  with  a  class  of  blind  children,  similar 
things  cropped  up.  Once  they  were  reading 
a  mediaeval  story  with  apparent  enjoyment. 
Bows  and  arrows  figured  prominently  in  the 
story,  but  a  chance  question  disclosed  the 
fact  that  not  one  of  them  had  the  slightest 
idea  what  a  bow  and  arrow  might  be  like. 
Fortunately,  with  willow  and  cane  for  the 
fetching,  we  were  soon  able  to  remedy  this 
deficiency,  but  even  so,  I  had  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  their  mental  picture  of  the 
historical  scene  was  extremely  vague.  I 
recall  that  about  the  age  of  eight  I  was  read- 
ing a  story  in  which  shots  were  fired  and  then 
someone  dashed  down  a  hill  swinging  a 
revolver  round  his  head.  Not  knowing 
what  a  revolver  was,  I  pictured  it  as  a  heavy 
lump  of  metal  at  the  end  of  a  long  string. 
Everyone  is  subject  to  errors  of  this  kind, 
errors  either  of  imperfect  perception  or 
of  incorrect  interpretation.  One  wonders 
whether  the  blind  child  is  more,  or  less, 
subject  to  such  errors. 

In  my  own  case,  of  course,  this  false 
idea  did  not  last  very  long.  It  was  corrected 
later  by  other  experiences  obtained  prob- 
ably through  reading,  for  I  don't  suppose  I 
was  ever  taught  what  a  revolver  is.  This 
process  goes  on  normally  with  every  reason- 
ably intelligent  child,  and  so,  too,  with  blind 
children  within  the  range  of  their  sense 
perception.  The  fact  that  this  range  is 
limited  must,  it  seems  to  me,  affect  the 
amount  of  experience  built  up  in  this  way  ; 
and  so  the  teacher  of  blind  children  has  a 
much  more  difficult  task.  He  cannot  pro- 
vide substitutes  for  all  the  experiences 
that  the  child  should  have,  but  he  must  pro- 
vide as  many  as  he  can.  If  he  does  not, 
words  will  become  mere  "  counters  in  con- 
versation "  and  not  symbols  of  thought. 
This  is  a  principle  which  teachers  of  the 
blind  have  already  recognised  and  accepted, 
but  there  is  probably  plenty  of  scope  for 
inquiry  as  to  the  best  methods  of  providing 
appropriate  sense  experience.  Does  a  model, 
for  example,  convey  a  correct  idea  ?  Does 
it  convey  a  useful  idea,  even  if  not  a  correct 


one  ?     These  questions  can  only  be  decided 
by  experiment. 

I  must  pass  on  now  to  other  adventures 
fully  as  interesting  and  absorbing  as  these 
early  ones.  The  later  ones  took  place  in 
the  workshops  for  the  blind  and  formed 
part  of  an  inquiry  into  employment  prob- 
lems. The  provision  of  suitable  employ- 
ment for  blind  workers  has  become,  and  still 
is,  I  suppose,  a  very  difficult  problem.  Five 
years  ago,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  I  took  part  in  an  inquiry  into  the 
possibility  of  finding  fresh  avenues  of 
employment  and  particularly  openings  in 
factories,  workshops  and  offices. 

Our  first  approaches  to  employers  were 
not  encouraging.  All  sorts  of  difficulties 
were  raised.  They  could  not  provide  special 
facilities  for  blind  workers,  they  were  afraid 
blind  workers  would  not  be  efficient  enough 
or  might  be  difficult  to  work  with.  There 
was  the  idea  that  blind  people  are  "  pecu- 
liar "  and  so  on.  Some  employers  said  they 
would  rather  give  a  donation  than  have 
what  they  thought  might  become  an  incon- 
venience. 

It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  remove 
these  misconceptions,  if  misconceptions  they 
were,  and  go  to  prospective  employers  with 
proofs  that  blind  workers  were  efficient  and 
with  guarantees  that  no  difficulties  would 
arise.  It  was  clearly  no  use  asking  employers 
to  take  our  word  for  it  that  blind  persons 
were  capable  of  high  efficiency  in  industrial 
processes.  It  is  true  that  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  the  achievements  of  individuals  were 
readily  obtainable,  but  these  descriptions, 
unfortunately,  always  left  out  the  most 
vital  matters  ;  as,  for  instance,  was  the  man 
totally  or  partially  blind,  how  long  had  he 
been  blind,  what  was  his  trade  before  he 
became  blind  ?  One  would  expect  a  trained 
mechanic  who  had  become  blind  after  his 
training  was  complete  to  give  a  very  good 
account  of  himself  in  working  a  lathe  or 
other  machine  with  which  he  had  become 
thoroughly  familiar.  But  to  take  another 
untrained  person  and  expect  him  to  become 
equally  proficient  was,  it  seemed,  to  expect 
too  much.  At  least,  so  said  the  pessimists. 
The  optimists  thought  otherwise  ;  but  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  find  out  by  experi- 
ment. 

{To  he  concluded.) 
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OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  :— 

Lady  Campbell,  widow  of  Sir  Francis 
Campbell — that  noble  pioneer  of  work  for 
the  blind,  who,  with  Dr.  Armitage  and  other 
friends,  founded  the  Royal  Normal  College 
for  the  Blind  at  Upper  Norwood — at  New- 
ton ville,  Massachusetts. 

Lady  Campbell  was  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Faulkner, 
of  South  Acton,  Massachusetts.  She  was  a  teacher  in  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  U.S.A., 
when  Sir  Francis  (then  Mr.)  Campbell,  knowing  her 
special  gift  for  teaching  the  blind,  induced  her  to  join 
his  staff  when  the  College  was  started  in  1872.  Two 
years  later  she  returned  home  owing  to  the  illness  of 
her  mother.  She  came  back  to  England  in  1875  as 
Mrs.  Campbell,  having  married  Sir  Francis  during  his 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  that  year,  and  from  that 
time  onward  was  his  guiding  star,  his  unfailing  coun- 
sellor and  devoted  wife,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
work  of  the  College.  Hers  was  a  fine,  strong  character, 
always  unselfish  ;  her  energy  was  inexhaustible  in 
promoting  the  welfare,  not  only  of  her  own  pupils,  but 
of  the  blind  generally  in  England  and  America.  Indeed, 
the  influence  which  she  exerted,  in  common  with  Sir 
Francis,  extended  beyond  the  borders  of  these  lands, 
for  when  they  took  parties  of  pupils  to  give  corcerts 
and  displays  in  many  of  the  leading  towns  of  Europe 
the  results  of  the  College  system  of  Higher  and  Musical 
Education  demonstrated  clearly  the  ability  of  the 
blind  to  compete  with  the  seeing. 

When  the  Teachers'  Registration  Council  (now  the 
Royal  Society  of  Teachers)  was  formed  she  was 
elected  to  represent  the  blind  on  the  Committee,  and 
remained  a  member  until  she  returned  to  America 
after  the  death  of  Sir  Francis.  When  she  made  her 
home  near  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  she 
took  a  keen  interest  in  the  work  carried  on  there  and 
spent  many  happy  hours  with  the  pupils  in  their 
cottage  homes. 

Lady  Campbell  visited  England  in  1022,  the  Jubilee 
year  of  the  Royal  Normal  College,  and  presented  the 
prizes  to  the  pupils.  To  mark  the  occasion  and  in 
memory  of  Sir  Francis,  she  gave  ;^300,  the  interest  to 
be  used  as  an  Equipment  Fund  for  girl  graduates. 
Everyone  was  delighted  to  welcome  her  again  in  1930, 
when  her  presence  at  the  reunion  of  old  students  held 
in  July  of  that  year  added  greatly  to  the  pleasure  and 
interest  of  the  occasion.  During  her  six  months' 
stay  she  spent  much  of  her  time  in  gathering  material 
— especially  that  concerning  the  early  days  of  the 
College — with  a  view  to  writing  a  life  of  her  husband. 
Unfortunately,  after  her  return  home,  intermittent  ill- 
health  prevented  further  serious  work  on  this  biography. 
Latterly  she  had  been  living  in  a  convalescent  home, 
where  she  was  greatly  loved  and  her  interesting 
personality  much  appreciated.  The  news  of  her 
death,  cabled  to  Mrs.  Campbell  on  the  i8th  of  June, 
came  with  unexpected  suddenness  and  was  received  by 
everyone  with  the  deepest  sense  of  personal  loss. 

A  Memorial  Service  was  held  in  the  Gardner  Hall 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
the  25th  of  June.  It  was  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
G.  F.  Whittleton,  Vicar  of  St.  Jude's,  Thornton  Heath, 
a  former  student,  and  was  attended  by  a  number  of 
old  students  as  well  as  the  present  staff  and  pupils. 

Mr.  Whittleton  gave  an  informal  address  in  which 
he  said  that  he  would  like  to  give  to  those  present  some 


of  the  very  vivid  impressions  he  had  of  Lady  Campbell. 
He  spoke  of  her  strong  personality,  which  she  subjected 
to  that  of  Sir  Francis,  of  her  loyalt^^  and  devotion  to 
him  through  all  the  years  of  the  development  of  the 
College,  of  how  she  had  given  herself  to  the  cause  of 
the  blind.  He  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  life 
which  gives  is  the  life  which  counts,  and  that  Lady 
Campbell's  life  was  great  and  wonderful  because  of  her 
devotion  to  Sir  Francis  and  the  cause  of  the  blind. 

"  Every  noble  life  leaves  the  fibre  of  it  interwoven 
for  ever  in  the  work  of  the  world."  The  name  of 
Lady  Campbell  will  ever  be  held  in  affectionate 
remembrance  by  the  many  blind  in  the  world  to-day 
who  came  under  her  able  guidance  and  inspiring 
influence. 

Charles  W.  Ness,  on  the  6th  June,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five. 

Mr.  Ness  gave  his  whole  life  to  the  work  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  South-East  of  Scotland  Society  for 
Teaching  the  Blind  to  Read  at  their  own  Homes  and 
to  the  welfare  of  the  blind  generally.  He  came  to  the 
Society  in  1878  and  was  appointed  Superintendent  in 
1898.  He  was  instrumental  in  introducing  the  Braille 
system  into  the  library,  thereby  opening  up  a  wider 
field  of  literature  to  the  readers.  He  was  the  originator 
of  the  Society's  Holiday  Home  for  the  Blind  in  1903 
— a  house  rented  tor  the  summer  months.  In  1912  a 
cottage  at  Kirkliston,  about  nine  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh, was  purchased  and  is  now  enabling  sixty 
people  to  have  a  fortnight's  holiday  from  May  to 
September. 

Mr.  Charles  Ness  retired  in  1920  from  the  work  of 
the  Society.  In  1882  the  Scottish  Outdoor  Teachers' 
Union  was  inaugurated,  and  in  191:7  it  became  what 
is  now,  the  Scottish  National  Federation  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind.  After  its  inception,  Mr.  Ness 
was  appointed  Secretary  and  continued  to  hold  this 
office  until  1917,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Federation,  which  position  he 
retained  until  his  retiral  in  1920. 

Well  known  all  over  Scotland,  his  initiative  and 
effort  opened  up  new  avenues  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  and  his  passing  is  mourned  by  many. 

The  Rev.  T.  Everard  Healey,  Hon.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Hastings  Voluntary  Association 
for  the  Blind.  His  sudden  death,  after  an 
operation,  is  an  irreparable  loss,  not  only  to 
the  blind  people  of  Hastings  and  the  blind 
from  many  parts  of  the  country  who 
visited  the  National  Institute's  Holiday  and 
Convalescent  Home  at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea, 
but  to  the  blind  generally  and  all  those 
working  for  their  welfare,  as  he  embodied 
the  true  spirit  of  charity  tempered  by 
knowledge,  and  was  typical  of  all  that 
makes  voluntary  social  service  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  country. 

Alderman  J.  R.  Heape,  senior  magistrate 
of  the  Rochdale  County  Police  Court. 
Among  the  very  many  interests  of  his  life 
was  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  For  the  last 
eighteen  years  he  had  been  president  of 
the  Rochdale  and  District  Society  for  Visiting 
and  Instructing  the  Blind. 
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ESCAPE. 

DRAMATIC  performances,  on  a  small  scale,  have  been  successfully  given  by  the 
k  blind,  but  their  rarity  leads  us  to  think  that  the  dramatic  art  has  been  over- 
\  looked  as  an  outlet  from  the  monotony  of  blindness.  Probably  the  hardest 
I  task  confronting  any  blind  person  is  to  emerge  from  oneself,  to  become  another 
W  not  simply  in  imagination  but  actively  and  emotionally. 
'  The  consciousness  of  being  seen  is  as  important  an  agent  in  the  drama 

of  living  as  seeing.  Our  actions  and  attitudes,  our  airs  and  graces,  even  the 
capacity  of  our  intelligences  and  the  quality  of  our  characters,  change  incessantly  as  we  meet  and 
face  endless  pairs  of  eyes.  We  mirror  what  we  see,  perhaps  idealising,  perhaps  distorting,  but, 
nevertheless,  reflecting.  Each  year  we  play  a  thousand  parts  to  conform  with  a  thousand  scenes. 
It  would  appear  that  the  mind  of  the  sightless  person  must  be  aloof  from  this  dramatic 
intensity.  What  one  hears  and  smells  in  passing  is  massed  in  comparison  with  what  one  sees,  and 
must  be  less  diversified  in  its  effect.  What  one  feels  through  actual  touch  is  slow  in  its  effect ;  it 
is  impersonal  in  itself  yet  too  easily  absorbed  by  personality  ;  it  has  not  the  instant  attraction 
or  repulsion  of  a  seen  object,  a  glance  caught.  We  imagine  that  it  is  the  atmosphere,  the  aura, 
of  a  scene  that  actuates  the  kaleidoscope  in  a  blind  person's  mind,  and  only  a  person  who  has  had 
eyesight  and  has  lost  it  can  estimate  its  relative  power. 

The  dramatic  art,  however,  should  assist  the  blind  to  free  themselves  from  themselves. 
No  one  needs  sight  to  watch  from  the  battlements  of  Elsinore  or  to  thread  the  Forest  of  Arden, 
not  because  Elsinore  and  Arden  are  described  as  set  pieces,  but  because  the  effects  of  them  on 
the  men  and  women  who  see  them  and  live  in  them,  not  for  one  static  moment  but  during  the 
ever-changing  hours,  is  made  manifest.  What  the  characters  do  and  what  they  say  reveals 
worlds  to  the  inner  eye. 

To  up  and  do  on  the  stage  is  a  greater  escape  from  oneself  than  to  lie  down  and  dream 
in  the  library.  Each  character  enacted  gives  a  crowded  bustling  hour,  and  the  blind  actor, 
facing  the  footlights,  enjoys  as  though  he  had  sight  the  consciousness  of  being  seen.  What  is 
more,  pretence  for  once  triumphs,  and  "  what  was  I  is  yonder,  idly  looking  on." 

APPEALS. 

In  an  appeal  for  funds  to  help  charitable  work,  what  is  it  that  is  most  successful  in 
securing  a  response  ?  Should  the  appeal  dwell  on  achievements  or  needs  ?  Should  it  bristle 
with  figures  or  melt  in  pathos  ?  Should  it  crisply  state  the  point  or  pile  detail  on  detail  ? 
Should  it  be  officially  or  colloquially  expressed  ?  Should  it  be  simply  or  elaborately  produced  ? 
Should  it  emphasise  the  disasters  of  retrenchment  or  the  victories  of  expansion  ? 

The  ideal  recipe  is,  of  course,  a  mixture,  and  the  ideal  mixer  is  one  who  can  estimate 
the  taste  of  the  average  recipient.  But  there  are  certain  ingredients  which  a  writer  of  appeals 
should  never  use.  He  must  ignore  disguise  ;  to  find  an  appeal  peeping  out  ashamed  in  the 
last  line  must  be  annoying  to  the  reader  who  is  led  to  wander  through  the  flowers.  He  must 
eschew  vulgarity  ;  slang  in  an  appeal  sets  the  teeth  on  edge.  He.  must  be  wary  of  the  pathetic  ; 
it  so  easily  gets  lost  in  a  tangle  of  adjectives.  He  must  never  embroider  facts  ;  the  recipient 
may  know  more  than  he  does.  He  must  be  concise  but  not  brief  ;  the  greater  the  interest  of 
people  in  any  social  work,  the  more  they  like  to  know  about  it.  Finally,  he  must  not  write 
what  he  does  not  sincerely  feel  ;  a  stumbling  appeal,  written  from  the  heart,  has  an  inherent 
virtue  which  no  faults  of  expression  can  hide. 

The  Editor. 
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THE  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  VALUE  OF 
HOME  WORKERS'  SCHEMES. 


By  BEN  PURSE. 


II. 


T  was    H.    W.    Longfellow   who   once 
wrote  : — 

"  Our  ingress  into  the  world  was  naked  and  bare  ; 
Our  progress  tlirough  the  world  is  trouble  and 


I  Our  egress  from  the  world  will  be  nobody  knows 
where  ; 
But  if  we  do  well  here,  we  shall  do  well  there." 
In  certain  quarters  there  is  a  disposition 
to  speak  slightingly  of  the  adoption  of 
Home  Workers'  Schemes.  It  is  alleged  that 
they  represent  a  system  of  task  labour  or 
piece-work  employment.  If  there  is  any- 
thing inherently  bad  in  systems  founded 
vipon  ta^k  labour  or  piece-work,  then  the 
criticism,  such  as  it  is,  may  be  said  to  have 
some  validity.  Unfortunately  for  those  who 
are  apt  so  to  criticise  systems  of  which  they 
do  not  approve,  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to 
denounce  these  arrangements  ;  evidence  must 
be  forthcoming  to  indicate  that  their  opera- 
tions are  in  some  way  or  other  destructive  of 
the  true  interests  of  the  worker.  If  condi- 
tions of  piece-work  are  imposed  under  which 
the  wage  returns  paid  are  miserably  in- 
adequate for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the 
worker,  who  is,  alternatively,  exploited  in 
order  that  an  employer  may  be  enriched, 
then  we  are  justified  in  strenuously  opposing, 
not  necessarily  the  basic  system  of  employ- 
ment, but  its  detailed  application. 

We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  most  of 
the  objections  that  are  met  with  in  this 
connection  arise  from  some  such  misunder- 
standings, which  invariably  can  be  adjusted 
whenever  there  is  a  disposition  to  apply  the 
most  elementary  processes  of  reasoning  to 
such  situations.  The  same  observations  are 
equally  true  of  so-called  task  labour,  but 
it  will  be  obvious  that,  if  there  is  a  deter- 
mination on  either  side  to  ignore  the  con- 
ditions of  the  market  by  exacting  rates  of 
remuneration  beyond  the  power  of  industry 
to  provide,  or  by  paying  such  rates  as  are 
well  below  the  level  of  economic  prices,  such 
conflicting  points  of  view  are  difficult  to 
reconcile  and  compose.  Situations  so  acute, 
however,  rarely  arise  in  connection  with  work 
on  behalf  of  the  blind,  for  it  is  an  indisputable 


fact  that  employers  are  anxious  to  pay  the 
highest  rates  possible  without  having  too 
close  a  regard  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  open  market,  and  no  one  is  foolish  enough 
in  these  days  to  contend  that  there  is  even 
a  suggestion  of  exploitation.  Thus  it  can 
be  taken  for  granted  that  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  development  and  expansion 
of  Home  Workers'  Schemes  are  particularly 
anxious  to  provide  reasonable  rates  of  re- 
muneration for  the  employee,  and  every 
scheme  we  have  examined  affords  abundant 
evidence  on  this  point.  The  piece-work 
rates  paid  are  generally  much  higher  than 
those  obtaining  in  the  open  market,  whilst 
so-called  task  labour  is  an  unknown  quantity, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  occupations  that 
are  now  being  practised. 

Thus  far,  then,  it  is  demonstrated  that  the 
labour  conditions  prevailing  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  best  that  can  be  offered,  short  of 
the  establishment  of  minimum  wage  pay- 
ments, and  no  organisation  undertaking 
these  schemes  is  sufficiently  well  endowed 
to  pay  a  minimum  wage  that  is  comparable 
with  that  paid  in  certain  workshops.  Even 
were  it  otherwise,  such  payments  would 
speedily  degenerate  into  something  equiva- 
lent to  relief  grants,  for  a  system  that  lacks 
intimate  and  close  supervision  and  cannot 
be  examined  in  its  day-to-day  operations 
could  never  afford  to  take  the  commercial 
and  economic  risks  that  such  unregulated 
arrangements  would  imply.  In  other  words, 
those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  Home 
Workers'  Schemes  cannot  embark  upon  a 
policy  of  giving  something  for  nothing. 
There  must  be  a  reasonable  labour  return 
for  wages  paid.  This  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  essence  of  the  scheme  in  that  it  requires 
that  the  worker  should  give  of  his  best  in 
return  for  the  wages  that  are  paid  to  him, 
and  those  who  are  disposed  to  look  askance 
at  these  arrangements  only  need  consult 
individual  employees  to  realise  what  an 
inestimable  boon  such  schemes  are  to  them. 

Some  of  us  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  classification  of  unemployables  will 
represent  a  condition  of  things  where  the 
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persons  so  designated  are  those  who  are 
suffering  from  multiple  defects  which  render 
them  incapable  of  making  any  contribution 
towards  their  own  support.  The  term  un- 
employable will  then  have  an  understand- 
able meaning  and  a  real  significance.  To- 
day many  people  are  classified  as  unemploy- 
able because  of  the  defective  machinery 
existing  in  the  locality  where  they  happen 
to  reside.  Administration  fails  in  that  it  is, 
at  present,  unable  to  secure  remunerative 
and  congenial  work  for  many  blind  persons 
whose  abilities  lie  outside  the  ambit  of  those 
occupations  that  are  usually  practised  by 
non-seeing  people.  This  consideration  does 
not,  of  itself,  render  them  unemployable, 
but  it  does  often  disclose  the  fact  that  our 
administrative  machinery  is  hopelessly  de- 
ficient in  that  it  does  not  embrace  a  very 
much  larger  number  of  practical  pursuits. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  see,  then,  Home 
Workers'  Schemes  are  likely  to  remain  an 
integral  part  of  welfare  work  for  a  very 
long  time  and  it  is  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact  which  is  persuading  those  who  are 
responsible  for  their  control  to  make  them 
as  efficient  and  as  comprehensive  as  the 
difficult  circumstances  permit.  May  we 
once  more  emphasise  the  fact  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inauguration  of  these  schemes 
the  number  of  employable  blind  persons  has 
increased  during  the  past  13  years  by  more 
than  100  per  cent. 

This  increase  is  reflected  in  wage  returns 
for,  although  there  are  no  exact  statistics 
available  for  the  whole  country,  we  calculate 
that  during  the  last  year  a  sum  of  not  less 
than  £42,000  was  paid  in  wages.  This  is  a 
Very  modest  estimate  and,  of  course,  does 
not  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  augmen- 
tation of  wages  grants  are  paid  by  every 
district,  and  that  these  sums,  during  the 
above-mentioned  period,  cannot  have  been 
less  than  £21,000.  Thus  we  have  a  sum  of 
not  less  than  £63,000  paid  to  home  workers 
during  the  year  1932-33,  or  about  £13,000 
more  than  the  total  wages  paid  to  institution 
employees  in  England  and  Wales  during 
the  year  1912-13. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  employment  in 
workshops  during  this  same  period,  that  is, 
during  the  past  20  years,  has  increased  by 
about  130  per  cent.,  and  it  is  tolerably  safe 
to  calculate  that  during  the  past  year  work- 
shop organisations  paid  to  blind  employees 


about  £280,000.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  during  the  next  few  years  schemes  for 
the  employment  of  home  workers  will  still 
further  expand. 

It  would  obviously  be  futile  to  think  of 
dispensing  with  a  system  which  is  capable  of 
yielding  svxch  results  merely  at  the  whim  or 
caprice  of  any  political  party,  or  perhaps 
we  had  better  say,  of  a  few  adherents  to  any 
political  party,  simply  because  there  are 
difficulties  associated  with  the  operation  of 
such  schemes  which  are  not  immediately 
capable  of  being  readjusted.  It  is  only  by 
the  exercise  of  patience  and  by  our  acquiring 
increased  knowledge  and  experience  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  fashion  these  arrange- 
ments to  a  better  pattern  and  settle  some  of 
the  conflicting  elements  which  at  present 
are  sources  of  irritation  and  annoyance.  As 
Shakespeare  very  admirably  puts  it : — 

"  Experience  is  by  industry  achieved, 
And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time." 

The  system  on  the  whole,  however,  is  a 
fairly  comprehensive  one,  and  if  it  is  to  be 
superseded  we  surely  have  a  right  to  know 
that  the  alternative  offered  is  a  reasonable 
one  and  that  it  will  afford  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  that  personal  initiative  and 
capacity  which  is  such  a  marked  feature  of 
existing  arrangements. 

We  have  already  examined  the  scheme 
operated  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  South  of  the  Thames  and  in  the 
counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex  and  Hamp- 
shire, and  we  have  seen  something  of  the 
satisfactory  results  that  have  accrued  to 
those  who  are  w^orking  under  the  arrange- 
ments already  described.  In  this  article  we 
have  promised  to  supply  similar  particulars 
of  a  valuable  Home  Workers'  Scheme  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  School  for 
Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  London. 

It  may  quite  legitimately  be  said  that  the 
enterprise  upon  which  this  organisation 
entered  some  12  years  ago  was  in  a  great 
measure  a  pioneer  effort.  No  one  knew  how 
these  activities  were  likely  to  develop  ;  they 
were  largely  speculative  and  experimental 
and  it  required  a  great  deal  of  courage  to 
undertake  an  enterprise  of  this  description 
at  a  time  when  money  was  difficult  to  obtain 
and  when  the  State  and  local  authorities 
were  not  disposed  to  be  generous.  Neverthe- 
less, time  has  shown  that  the  courage  then 
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manifested  has  been  more  than  justified  ; 
a  great  and  useful  organisation  has  been 
built  up  that  is  conferring  immense  advan- 
tages upon  those  sightless  people  who,  for  a 
variety  of  quite  understandable  reasons, 
cannot  become  employees  in  the  special 
workshops. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  such  schemes,  as 
we  are  reminded  in  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Swiss  Cottage  School  for  the  Blind, 
"  no  provision  was  made  for  these  people. 
The  time,  money  and  labour  spent  on  their 
training,  as  far  as  economic  results  were 
concerned,  were  thrown  away." 

The  district  for  which  this  authority  makes 
itself  responsible  is  Middlesex,  Essex,  Bucks, 
Berkshire,  Hertfordshire,  London  North  of 
the  Thames,  with  the  county  boroughs  of 
East  Ham  and  Southend.  It  covers  an 
area  of  more  than  4,000  square  miles,  with 
a  distance  of  over  130  miles  from  end  to  end. 
As  showing  the  wide  variety  of  work 
covered  by  this  section  of  the  Society's 
activities,  the  following  list  of  occupations, 
with  the  numbers  of  workers  in  each,  will  be 
of  interest : — 

Agencies,  Tea  and  Confectionery  .  .       2 

Basket  Making         24 

Boot  Repairing        . .  .  .  .  .     11 

Brush  Making  .  .  .  .  .  .       i 

Carpentering . .         . .  . .  . .       i 

Chair  Caning . .         .  .  . .  . .       9 

Firewood  Chopping . .  . .  . .       2 

Wool  Work — Hand  Knitting         . .     26 
Wool  Work — Machine  Knitting    .  .     56 

Mat  Making 2 

Music  Teaching        .  .  . .  . .     12 

Net  Making i 

Piano  Tuning  . .  . .  . .     82 

Straw  Bag  and  Raffia  Working     . .       2 

231 

The  wages  actually  earned  by  the  Home 
Workers  during  the  12 '  months  ended 
March  31st,  1933,  were  £10,600.  Theamount 
of  money  disbursed  by  way  of  augmentation 
during  the  same  period  was  £5,322.  13s.  6d., 
while  the  cost  of  the  Scheme  to  the  Charitable 
Funds  of  the  Institution  was  £671.  i8s.  6d. 

Before  agitating  for  the  abolition  of  Home 
Workers'  Schemes,  then,  we  would  be  well 
advised  to  take  due  cognizance  of  these 
facts  and  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the 
arrangements  we  propose  to  substitute  are 


calculated,  firstly,  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  blind  and,  secondly,  what  kind  of 
equivalent  do  we  undertake  to  give  to  the 
public  for  a  vast  increase  in  unearned 
income  which  we  intend  to  bestow  upon 
those  who  would  be  the  beneficiaries  of  such 
generosity.  The  day  has  gone  by,  if,  indeed, 
it  ever  existed,  when  we  were  justified  in 
claiming  for  blind  persons  an  income  which 
they  make  no  effort  to  earn.  This  condition 
of  things  can  only  be  justified  when  age, 
infirmity  and  blindness  are  the  triple  con- 
siderations calling  for  compassionate  treat- 
ment. These  are  truly  the  unemployable 
folk  which  it  is  the  business  of  society  to 
protect  adequately. 

When  first  Home  Workers'  Schemes  were 
contemplated  under  the  grant  regulations  of 
1919,  we  never  anticipated  that  any  con- 
siderable liability  would  be  likely  to  fall  upon 
the  resources  of  voluntary  agencies.  We 
quite  naturally  supposed  that  any  deficits 
that  might  arise  would  have  been  covered  by 
the  State  or  local  authorities,  or  both.  W^ith 
the  lack  of  thoroughness,  however,  which  is 
characteristic  of  governments,  it  was  soon 
realised  that  so  long  as  societies  could  be 
found  to  undertake  the  job,  the  help  they 
might  expect  would  not  be  such  as  to  afford 
them  that  free  scope  for  development  and 
enterprise  which  they  ought  to  have  enjoyed. 

Speaking  for  ourselves,  we  can  only  say 
that  the  work  of  disillusionment  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Act  of  1929,  under  which  the 
Government  relieved  itself  of  any  further 
liability  for  expanding  services  by  throwing 
the  onus  of  responsibility  on  the  county 
and  county  borough  authorities. 

We  are  justified  in  contending  for  a  fuller 
realisation  of  the  objects  and  purposes  of 
the  Blind  Persons  Act  by  these  self-same 
authorities,  many  of  whom  even  yet  seem 
entirely  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  entrusted  with  important  statu- 
tory duties  in  respect  of  the  blind  community, 
for  they  appear  to  think  that  by  voting  a 
few  paltry  pounds  to  the  services  for  which 
they,  and  they  alone,  are  responsible,  the 
situation  is  adequately  met.  This  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  fashion  in  which  they  approach 
not  merely  problems  associated  with  blind 
welfare  work,  but  it  is  also  typical  of  their 
attitude  towards  the  social  services  generally. 
"  The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
but  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings." 
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Such  Weaknesses  as  are  to  be  found 
associated  with  the  conduct  and  develop- 
ment of  these  schemes  are,  for  the  most  part, 
capable  of  being  remedied  at  very  little 
cost  and  inconvenience.  It  will  be  a  good 
investment  on  the  part  of  local  authorities 
to  see  that  such  undertakings  are  not 
denied  the  means  with  which  to  become 
thoroughly  comprehensive  and  efficient.  If 
they  fail  to  accord  some  such  common  mea- 
sure of  support  to  these  activities  we  may 
be  faced  with  inordinate  demands  that  are 
calculated  to  destroy  all  the  best  and  most 
salient  features  of  the  scheme.  As  we  have 
said  elsewhere,  the  advocacy  of  a  minimum 
wage  that  is  unrelated  to  production  cannot 
be  sustained  on  economic  grounds,  but  its 
sentimental  appeal  is  well-nigh  irresistible 
when  it  seeks  to  replace  arrangements  that 
are  faulty  in  conception  and  in  administra- 
tion, and  when  the  system  attacked  lacks 
the  facilities  for  a  truly  natural  development. 

Those  organisations  that  are  conducting 
large  and  well-ordered  schemes,  such  as  the 
School  for  Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind, 
Swiss  Cottage,  have  done  and  are  doing 
magnificent  work  with  the  resources  at  their 
disposal ;  with  more  tangible  support  from 
the  authorities  for  whom  they  are  acting, 
there  is  scarcely  a  limit  that  can  be  placed 
to  the  possibilities  of  usefulness.  It  is  not 
by  adding  to  the  registers  of  unemployables 
that  the  really  useful  and  constructive  work 
is  being  done,  but  rather  by  affording  an 
opportunity  to  the  blind  of  making  a  contri- 
bution to  their  own  maintenance,  by  en- 
couraging them  to  exercise  such  ability  as 
they  possess,  so  as  to  justify  the  expenditure 
of  money  upon  their  education  and  training. 

PERSONALIA 

Miss  Jean  T.  MacKintosh,  who  has  been 
for  many  years  Head  Teacher  at  the  Northern 
•  Counties  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Inverness, 
is  retiring  from  her  duties  at  the  School  on 
August  8th,  and  an  opportunity  is  being 
given  to  former  pupils  and  friends  to  con- 
tribute towards  a  suitable  presentation  to 
Miss  MacKintosh  in  recognition  of  her  long 
years  of  service  to  the  School.  Contri- 
butions should  be  forwarded  to  the  General 
Superintendent,  N.C.  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Inverness. 


Mr.  N.  Katayania  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  the  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind, 
Japan,  in  place  of  Mr.  U.  Akiba,  who  has 
resigned. 

We  offer  our  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Edward  Campbell,  M.P.,  who  for  political 
and  public  services  has  received  a  Knight- 
hood. Sir  Edward  is  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind. 

A  RAMBLING  CLUB  FOR 
THE  BLIND. 

THIS  Club  came  into  being  after  a  meeting 
held  at  the  Northern  branch  of  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  in 
March  of  this  year.  A  committee  comprised 
of  three  blind  and  three  sighted  persons  was 
elected  to  arrange  a  programme  of  Rambles 
for  the  Summer  season.  This  committee 
got  to  work  immediately  and  a  Circular  of 
Rambles  was  soon  published  and  distributed. 

Up  to  date  the  Club  has  held,  with  great 
success,  five  Rambles.  The  attendance  at 
these  Rambles  is  steadily  increasing,  as  is  also 
the  membership.  The  present  number  on 
the  register  is  fifty-four.  The  annual  sub- 
scription for  blind  people  is  one  shilling. 
Sighted  people  may  j  oin  as  Associate  Members 
by  paying  a  minimum  subscription  of  not 
less  than  one  shilling. 

In  addition  to  the  Rambles  for  the  Sunnner, 
a  special  motor-coach  trip  has  been  arranged 
for  July  22nd.  The  party  will  travel  by 
road  from  Manchester  to  Chester,  where  they 
will  be  conducted  over  the  Cathedral  and 
Ancient  Walls.  In  the  afternoon  they  will 
go  by  steamer  up  the  Dee  to  Eaton  Hall, 
where  they  will  have  tea  by  the  river. 

A  programme  of  Visits  to  Places  of  In- 
terest is  being  arranged  for  the  Winter, 
which  will  include  such  buildings  as  the 
B.B.C.,  Chetham's  Hospital,  Strangeways 
Jail,  the  Manchester  Guardian  offices,  the 
Manchester  Town  Hall,  Waterworks,  Gas- 
works, Electricity  Works,  etc. 

Further  information  and  Application 
Forms  for  membership  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Hon.  Sec, Mr.  J.May,  "Trinity  Corner," 
Northenden  Road,  Sale,  Manchester. 

The  Club  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Manchester  "  City  News  Fellowship  "  Ramb- 
ling Club,  the  Manchester  branch  of  the 
"  C.  H.  A.  "  Rambling  Club  and  the  Rangers 
of  Manchester  and  district. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  H.  V.  Spanner's  Recital. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Spanner  scored  his  usual  success 
at  his  half-yearly  lecture  recital  of  music  set 
for  the  R.C.O.  examinations,  given  in  the 
Armitage  Hall  of  the  National  Institute  on 
June  7th.  How  Mr.  Spanner  contrived  to 
preserve  the  freshness  of  his  playing  with 
the  mercury  steadily  climbirg  up  the 
"  eighties,"  is  his  secret.  Even  at  the  best 
of  times,  there  is  no  more  exacting  task- 
master than  Bach,  to  whom  his  programme 
was  entirely  devoted.  Yet  never  once  did 
he  give  the  impression  that  he  was  accom- 
plishing anything  at  all  out  of  the  ordinary, 
so  clear-cut  was  his  playing  and  so  effortless 
his  handling  of  the  complex  patterns.  Each 
work  was  si;bject  to  a  preliminary  analysis 
which  must  have  proved  of  the  utmost 
assistance  to  any  prospective  candidates 
there  may  have  been  among  the  audience. 
For  Mr.  Spanner  is  no  less  happy  in  his 
exposition  of  the  mysteries  of  form  than  he 
is  in  making  the  dry  bones  live  in  his 
performances. 

A  Wonderful  Record. 

Tommy  Roberts — a  name  well  known  in 
Portsmouth — has  a  wonderful  record. 

Although  blinded  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
he  is   the  holder  of  eleven   medals. 

Gymnasium  and  physical  drill,  1900.  Medallion- 
Awarded  by  Wavertree  School  for  Blind,  Liverpool. 

Mat  Making.  Awarded  by  South  Wales  Eisteddfod, 
1907.     Silver  medal  (highest  award). 

Gymnasium  Exercises  and  Drill,  1916.  Medallion, 
gold  centre.     Awarded  by  Y.M.C.A.,  Liverpool, 

Draughts,  Knockout  Tournament,  1924-25,  Gold 
medal.  Awarded  by  Portsmouth  Welfare  Association 
Indoor  League. 

Draughts,  Knock-out  Tournament,  1927-28.  Gold 
medal.  Awarded  by  Portsmouth  Welfare  Association 
Indoor  League, 

Open  Competition,  seven  miles  walk.  Time  58 
ininutes.  Silver  medal.  1923.  Awarded  by  Ports- 
mouth Road  Walking  Association, 

Draughts  shield.  Silver  medal.  Awarded  by  Ports- 
mouth Welfare  Association  Indoor  League.      1930-31. 

Royal  Life  Saving  Association,  1930.  Bronze 
medallion. 

Draughts  shield,  1931-32.  Silver  medal.  Awarded 
by  Portsmouth  Welfare  Association  Indoor  League, 

Royal  Life  Saving  Association,  1932,  Silver  medal- 
lion and  badge. 

Draughts  Shield,  1932-33,  Silver  medal.  Awarded 
by  Portsmouth  Welfare  Association  Indoor  League, 

Mr.  Roberts  is  now  48,  and  has  been  a 
home  teacher  for  many  years. 
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Braille  Watch  for  Brave  Boy. 

A  boy's  courageous  battle  with  adversity 
received  recognition  on  Wednesday,  June 
2ist,  at  a  Wisbech  fete  in  aid  of  the  blind. 

About  a  year  ago,  Leonard  Freeman,  a 
local  fourteen-year-old  schoolboy,  was  blinded 
in  a  shooting  accident.  He  immediately 
began  to  learn  typewriting  and  Braille.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen,  Leonard  feels  that  he  is 
capable  of  earning  his  own  living,  and  he 
has  obtained  a  post  as  typist  and  telephonist 
in  the  office  of  a  firm  of  timber  merchants. 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in 
recognition  of  the  boy's  pluck,  has  awarded 
him  a  Braille  watch. 

Blind  Man  as  Artist's  Model  at  80. 

Five  years  ago  at  the  age  of  75,  when  he 
found  he  was  going  blind,  Mr.  Edmund 
Lindsay,  of  Bridge  Street,  Bolton,  threw  up 
his  occupation  as  a  dispenser  and  sought 
work  as  an  artist's  model.  To-day  he  is 
well  known  to  painters,  sculptors  and  art 
photographers  throughout  Lancashire. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  who  lives  alone,  has  a  long, 
white  beard  and  long,  curling  hair. 

"  When  I  found  myself  going  blind  I  had 
to  find  some  other  way  of  earning  my  living," 
he  told  a  Press  representative. 

"  As  my  likeness  to  the  Apostles,  parti- 
cularly St.  John,  had  often  been  commented 
upon,  I  decided  to  apply  for  work  as  an 
artist's  model. 

"  Besides  being  engaged  at  the  Hilden 
Street  Art  School,  Bolton,  I  have  lots  of 
commissions  privately  from  sculptors, 
painters,  and  art  photographers." 

Blind  and  Deaf  Musician. 

Miss  Helen  May  Martin,  of  Kansas  City, 
U.S.A.,  has  been  deaf  and  blind  since  she 
was  eight  days  old.  Now,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight,  she  can  play  the  harp  and  piano 
so  weU  that  she  has  appeared  in  a  public 
concert — and  been  greeted  with  applause 
which  she  could  not  hear. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  blind  and  deaf 
American  writer,  has  described  Miss  Martin 
as  "  the  only  deaf  and  blind  musician," 
and  "  the  most  accomplished  deaf  and  blind 
person  in  the  world."  With  an  ordinary 
tin  can  held  in  her  lap,  she  once  attended  a 
piano  concert  given  by  Paderewski  in 
Cincinnati,  and  enjoyed  every  moment  of  it. 
Gripping  the  container  tightly,  she  distin- 
guished the  tones  by  catching  the  vibrations . 
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UNION      OF     COUNTIES     ASSOCIATIONS 

FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

THE  Northern  Counties  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Bhnd  held 
its  Twenty-Seventh  Annual 
Meeting  on  Friday,  June 
i6th,  1933,  in  the  Council 
Chamber  of  the  Town  Hall, 
Southport.  The  delegates 
were  welcomed  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation 
by  the  Mayor  of  Southport,  CounciUor  G.  E. 
Hardman,  J. P. 

At  the  business  meeting  held  in  the 
morning,  at  which  Mr.  A.  Siddall,  of  Roch- 
dale, took  the  chair,  a  further  report  was 
made  on  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  for 
the  use  of  Hoole  Bank,  Chester,  as  a  home 
for  mentally  defective  blind  children.  It 
was  the  general  feeling  of  the  meeting  that 
the  Executive  Committee  should  continue 
to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  the  scheme, 
and  it  was  stated  that  a  conference  would  be 
held  in  London  with  representatives  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  during  the 
following  week. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Tate  appealed  to  Local  Autho- 
rities to  consider  carefully  the  improvement 
of  the  Home  Teaching  Service  by  reducing 
the  proportion  of  blind  people  to  each  home 
teacher,  and  Councillor  Yorke,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Employment  Sub-Committee,  urged 
that  there  should  be  greater  co-operation 
between  those  responsible  for  arranging  the 
training  of  blind  persons  and  those  who 
would  eventually  employ  them.  As  a 
result  of  a  Memorandum  prepared  by  the 
Regional  Supervisor  it  appeared  that  pro- 
bably 30  per  cent,  of  those  now  in  training 
might  never  find  employment. 

In  reference  to  a  request  from  Newcastle 
City  Council,  delegates  were  asked  to  give 
information  as  to  how  their  authorities  dealt 
with  trainees  requiring  financial  assistance 
during  holiday  periods,  and  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  forward  to  the  authority  con- 
cerned a  summary  of  the  replies. 

It  was  decided  that  the  next  Quarterly 
Meeting  should  be  held  in  Sheffield. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  Dr.  John  Mar- 
shall, Honorary  Surgeon  to  the  Glasgow  Eye 
Infirmary,   and   Certifying   Surgeon   to   the 


Glasgow  Clinic,  gave  an  address  on  "  Ex- 
perience of  Certification  in  the  Glasgow 
Clinic."  He  gave  a  detailed  description  of 
the  administration  of  the  Clinic,  the  method 
of  examination  of  patients,  the  use  of  the 
report  form  and  certificate  and  the  Hollerith 
card,  the  results  obtained,  the  definition 
of  blindness  used  in  Scotland,  treatment 
carried  out,  decertification,  and  the  cost  of 
the  Clinic. 

Dr.  Joseph,  of  Warrington,  Chairman  of 
the  Medical  Sub-Committee,  in  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Marshall,  said  he  had 
been  very  glad  to  hear  his  opinion  of  the 
form  and  reasons  for  its  use,  and  to  compare 
the  Scottish  form  with  the  one  adopted  in 
England.  He  again  appealed  to  local  autho- 
rities who  had  adopted  the  Standard  Report 
Form  and  Certificate  to  send  in  their  dupli- 
cates to  the  Association  as  soon  as  possible, 
both  for  cases  certified  and  those  not  certi- 
fied, as  the  latter  were  equally  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  prevention. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Dr.  Tha- 
kore,  of  Doncaster,  urged  local  authorities  to 
make  provision  for  the  prevention  of  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum.  There  were  many  who 
had  not  made  arrangements  to  deal  with  it. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  Dr.  Marshall  ex- 
plained that  in  Scotland  there  was  only  one 
definition  of  blindness  for  children  and 
adults,  school-children  being  examined  ac- 
cording to  that  definition.  He  said  he  felt 
it  was  a  bad  practice  to  bring  up  partially 
blind  people  for  frequent  re-examination, 
as  it  made  them  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
examination  and  rendered  the  work  of  the 
examiner  very  difficult.  He  agreed  with 
Dr.  Thakore  that  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
was  par  excellence  the  preventable  cause  of 
blindness,  and  it  was  surprising  how  many 
doctors  and  midwives  would  not  take  the 
necessary  precautions  for  its  prevention. 

The  Preston  representatives  raised  the 
question  of  certified  blind  persons  whose 
sight  could  be  materially  improved  by 
medical  or  surgical  treatment,  but  who 
were  reluctant  to  accept  such  treatment. 
There  was  considerable  discussion  on  this 
problem,  but  it  was  the  general  opinion  that 
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it  was  a  matter  for  individual  decision. 
Dr.  Joseph  said  he  did  not  think  any  local 
authority  would  be  so  harsh  as  to  debar 
a  blind  person  from  receiving  a  grant  because 
he  had  refused  treatment  which  might 
restore  sufficient  sight  to  put  him  outside 
the  definition  of  blindness. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  retiring 
Chairman,  Mr.  A.  Siddall,  thanked  the 
members  for  the  confidence  and  support  they 
had  given  him  during  his  term  of  office,  and 
the  conference  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Siddall's 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Association  and  his 
fairness  in  the  conduct  of  meetings.  Mr. 
Siddall  said  he  hoped  that  they  would  con- 
tinue to  support  the  new  Chairman  as  they 
had  supported  him. 

Tea  was  served  in  the  municipal  gardens 
by  invitation  of  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of 
Southport. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  newly  elected  Execu- 
tive Committee  in  the  evening.  Councillor 
W.  E.  Yorke  (Sheffield)  was  elected  Chair- 
man, Captain  F.  H.  Robinson  (Barrow-in- 
Furness)  Vice-Chairman,  and  Miss  Isabel  M. 
Hey  wood  (Manchester)  and  Mr.  Wm.  White- 
head (National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
Northern  Branch)  were  re-elected  as  Hono- 
rary Secretary  and  Honorary  Treasurer 
respectively.  The  only  new  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  is  Mr.  James  Patrick 
(Sunderland),  who  has  been  co-opted. 

A  full  report  of  the  meeting  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Associ- 
ation, which  will  be  published  in  a  short 
time. 

South  Eastern  &  London  Counties  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind. 

The  East  Ham  Welfare  Association  fov  the 
Blind  publishes  its  Tenth  Annual  Report. 
There  is  the  atmosphere  of  a  happy  family 
party  in  the  East  Ham  Association.  The 
members  of  Committee  are  so  active  in  the 
work  and  everybody  knows  everybody  in  a 
way  that  is  only  possible  in  a  closely  popu- 
lated County  Borough.  Private  hospitality 
made  a  Club  seem  less  needed  than  in  most 
places,  but  we  believe  the  Committee  have 
long  tried  to  form  one.  Now  that  it  is 
established,  it  is  evidently  much  appreciated. 
The  Ladies'  Clothing  Sub-Committee  is  an 
old  institution  here  and  a  most  useful  one. 
The  monthly  gifts  of  tobacco  must  be  very 
acceptable. 


The  Hastings  Voluntayy  Association  for 
the  Blind  has  published  its  Annual  Report 
for  the  year  1932-33.  Hastings  is  another 
happy  family,  though  their  number  is 
smaller  and  their  area  larger.  The  Provident 
Fund  is  excellent  and  perhaps  the  idea  will 
be  adopted  elsewhere.  The  plan  of  holding 
a  Gift  Day  instead  of  a  Fair  will  certainly  be 
noted  with  admiration  by  sister  associations. 
Much  work  and  care  must  have  been  devoted 
to  its  preparations  to  secure  ;(^i8o  in  spite  of 
bad  weather. 

The  1932-33  Report  of  the  Southampton 
Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
founded  in  1889,  reconstituted  in  1930,  shows 
the  very  close  relationship  between  it  and 
ihe  County  Borough  Council,  which  is  espe- 
cially pleasant  to  see  in  an  Association  which 
was  established  before  the  Blind  Persons  Act. 
The  voluntary  body  has  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  South  Eastern  area,  welcomed  the 
support  and  guidance  of  the  responsible 
authority  and  realised  the  increased  strength 
and  scope  to  be  gained  by  acting  on  its  be- 
half. The  note  upon  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness is  welcome.  Prevention  is  an  importan  t 
object  of  every  Local  Society  for  the  Blind 
in  the  area  and  we  believe  it  is  anxiously 
pursued  by  them  all,  but  mention  of  it  is 
omitted  in  several  of  the  Annual  Reports. 
The  time  spent  upon  coaxing  a  person  to 
seek  treatment  which  may  prevent  blindness 
and  the  money  granted  for  fares  to  hospital 
may  be  less  conspicuous  work,  but  not  less 
useful  than  that  devoted  to  the  care  of  the 
person  when  blind. 

The  Berkshire  County  Blind  Society  pub- 
lishes its  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1932- 
^^.  The  Berkshire  Society  is  badly  hit  by 
the  general  depression  and  feels  it  the  more 
because  it  has  less  financial  support  from  the 
County  Council  than  most  of  its  sister  associa- 
tions, but  such  a  keen  body  of  workers  will 
certainly  retrieve  the  lost  balance.  The 
division  of  the  work  among  Local  Sub- 
Committees  is  a  convenient  method  for  a 
rural  area  and  responsibility  evidently 
stimulates  local  effort.  The  envelope  col- 
lection is  especially  successful  in  this  county  ; 
;^223  is  a  fine  record. 

The  East  Sussex  Association  for  the  Blind 
has  published  its  Twelfth  Annual  Report. 
East  Sussex  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
enterprise  in  taking  over  the  responsibility 
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for  Collection  of  Funds.  The  venture  is 
fully  justified  by  the  result  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  other  Associations  will  be  en- 
couraged by  its  example.  More  service  and 
more  money  can  be  obtained  locally  by  the 
appeal  of  those  who  carry  out  the  local  work. 
When  people  are  interested  in  their  blind 
neighbours  they  become  interested  in  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  ever5^where,  and  by 
bearing  their  part  in  Local  Work  they  come 
to  appreciate  the  claim  of  National  Work. 
Both  are  essential  and  their  claims  must  be 
duly  balanced. 

Midland  Counties  Association  (or  the  Blind. 

My.  S.  W.  Starling  on  Employment. — Fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  a  paper  read  by 
Mr.  S.  W.  Starling,  Superintendent  and 
Secretary,  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mid- 
land Counties  Association,  on  May  2gth: — • 

After  referring  to  the  difliculties  ex- 
perienced in  finding  work  for  the  blind,  re- 
sulting from  the  generally  depressed  state 
with  which  the  commercial  world  was  con- 
fronted, Mr.  Starling  asked  his  hearers  to 
consider  the  problem  of  employment  for  the 
blind  from  two  aspects  :  (i)  Our  obligation 
to  the  blind  in  providing  as  much  work  as 
possible.  (2)  Our  obligation  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  in  keeping  the  cost  of  the 
service  within  reasonable  limits,  bearing 
in  mind  that  although  the  Local  Authority 
is  financially  responsible,  the  money  must  of 
necessity  be  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the 
rate-payer.  He  said  there  were  two  schools 
of  thought,  one  maintained  that  the  blind 
should  be  kept  fully  employed,  regardless  of 
the  cost,  and  the  other,  that  the  amount 
of  employment  should  be  regulated  according 
to  the  demand  for  the  commodity  produced. 
Li  other  words  Blind  Workshops  should  be 
conducted  on  similar  lines  to  ordinary  sighted 
businesses. 

Up  to  the  present,  blind  workers  generally 
speaking  had  been  found  employment  either 
in  the  sheltered  workshop,  or  in  a  Llome 
Workers'  Scheme,  and  little  had  been  done  to 
provide  openings  for  the  blind  worker  out- 
side these  two  departments. 

The  difficult  task  of  marketing  gave  rise 
to  much  concern.  On  the  results  of  our 
marketing  schemes  depended  the  success  or 
otherwise  of  providing  employment.  The 
speaker  referred  to  the  efforts  made  by  the 


Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  to 
improve  the  present  selling  machinery,  and 
of  the  interest  shown  in  the  problem  by  the 
Advisory  Committee,  who  in  view  of  the 
failure  of  the  Association  of  Workshops  for 
the  Blind  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  had  set 
up  its  own  Marketing  Committee  to  examine 
the  whole  question.  Its  report,  he  said, 
will  be  welcomed  with  keen  interest.  What- 
ever the  result,  however,  the  responsibility 
rested  with  all  who  are  in  any  way  associated 
with  our  work.  Representatives  of  Local 
Authorities,  he  said,  could  render  valuable 
service  in  the  matter  of  selling. 

Reference  was  then  made  by  the  speaker 
to  the  experiment  being  carried  out  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  estab- 
lishing kiosks  in  London.  These  sale  stands 
for  tobacco,  newspapers,  confectionery,  etc., 
had  proved  to  be  very  successful  in  America 
and  Canada,  and  should  prove  to  be  equally 
successful  in  this  country,  given  the  right  type 
of  man  to  manage  them.  There  were  diffi- 
culties, however,  to  be  overcome — a  good 
site  was  essential  and  the  approval  of  the 
Local  Authority  to  erect  a  stand  on  the  site 
chosen.  Here  again,  he  said,  was  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  representatives  of 
Local  Authorities  to  assist  in  providing 
employment  for  the  blind. 

The  Birmingham  Institution  had  been 
making  a  serious  experiment  in  Gardening 
as  a  commercial  proposition.  Three  men, 
not  totally  blind,  and  with  previous  ex- 
perience in  Gardening,  had  had  a  short  course 
in  digging,  trenching,  manuring,  sowing 
seeds  and  pricking  out  seedlings.  These 
men  were  also  employed  in  growing  tomatoes 
and  cucumbers  under  glass.  Mr.  Starling 
thought  that  Local  Authorities  could  find 
posts  for  trained  partially  blind  men  in  parks 
and  Public  Institutions  where  experienced 
supervision  was  already  available. 

He  said  that  an  experiment  in  Poultry- 
Keeping  was  also  being  made  by  the  Insti- 
tution. A  man  with  previous  experience 
was  sent  for  a  short  intensive  course  on  a 
large  poultry  farm,  and  now  had  charge  of 
60  high-grade  hens.  Egg-production  was 
good,  and  demand  exceeded  supply. 

Mrs.  Townsend  spoke  after  i\ir.  Starling, 
and  touched  on  the  high  cost  of  overhead 
expenses  in  a  small  workshop  employing  only 
a  few  workers,  and  felt  that  co-operative 
selling  should  reduce  expenses  in  this  direc- 
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tion.  It  was  mentioned  that  central  pur- 
chasirg  was  under  consideration  by  the 
Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Bhnd,  and 
information  was  beirg  collected  with  regard 
to  the  amomit  of  raw  materials  of  various 
kinds  used  in  workshops  throughout  the 
country.  It  was  also  suggested  that  visits 
to  workshops  should  be  arranged  for  the 
Chairmen  and  Vice  -  Chairmen  of  Local 
Authorities,  Stores  Committees,  Drapers' 
Associations,  and  the  Masters  of  Poor  Law 
Institutions,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  their 
interest  and  sympathy  in  providing  work  for 
the  blind. 

Staffordshire  Association  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind. — Isaac  Armstrong,  who  passed 
away  at  Chadsmoor  Cannock  on  June  17th, 
was  a  remarkable  man.  For  nearly  40  years 
he  had  acted  as  Verger  and  Organ  Blower  of 
St.  Chad's  Church,  only  relinquishing  his 
work  about  a  month  before  his  death.  He 
got  ready  for  all  services  includirg  baptisms 
and  joined  in  the  responses,  often  acting  as 
godfather.  Before  electric  hght  was  in- 
stalled in  the  Church,  he  lighted  all  the  gases 
although  totally  blind.  His  most  remark- 
able ability  was  shown  in  his  delivery  of 
about  200  parish  magazines  and  in  keeping 
the  accounts.  The  large  congregation  who 
attended  his  funeral  on  June  22nd  testified 
to  the  affection  in  which  "  Blind  Isaac,"  as 
he  was  familiarly  called,  was  held. 

REVIEWS 
REPORTS 

Home 
Sir  Beachcroft  Towse  Ex-Service  Fund. 

The  Report  for  1932-33  gives  an  account 
of  the  Fund's  work  under  somewhat  new 
conditions,  in  that  it  is  no  longer  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Bhnd 
alone,  but  has  a  Committee  representative  of 
other  interests,  including  the  British  Legion 
and  St.  Dunstan's.  There  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  new  cases,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that  this  increase  will  probably 
continue  for  another  twenty  years,  as  the 
blindness  which  comes  with  advancing  years 
has  its  effect  upon  the  men  who  served  in  the 
Great  War.  Eveiy  case  is  carefully  and 
throroughly  investigated,  and  no  pains  are 
spared  to  give  help  that  shall  as  far  as  pos- 


sible be  on  constructive  lines.  During  the 
year  a  pension  scheme  has  been  set  on  foot, 
in  order  to  provide  pensions  of  five  shilhngs 
weekly  for  those  whose  circumstances,  owing 
to  age,  infirmity,  or  other  special  conditions, 
are  such  that  the  provision  of  a  regular 
weekly  allowance  for  extra  comforts  is 
likely  to  be  of  value. 

National  Council  for  Maternity   and    Child 
Welfare. 

The  Report  for  1932  covers  so  wide  a 
field  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  from  its 
pages  any  outstanding  feature.  It  embodies 
reports  from  such  bodies  as  the  Association 
of  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Centres,  the 
Invalid  Children's  Aid  Association,  the  Cen- 
tral Council  for  the  Care  of  Cripples,  the  Save 
the  Children  Fund,  and  other  well-known 
organisations  concerned  with  the  well-being 
of  children.  During  the  year  the  permanent 
Museum  of  the  National  Council  has  been 
reorganised,  and  interesting  photographs 
illustrate  the  Report,  showing  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Museum.  The  Travelling  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Council  has  visited  a  large 
number  of  towns  during  the  year,  and  has 
formed  part  of  a  Mother  and  Child  Exhibi- 
tion held  in  Amsterdam. 

Sports  Club  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1932-33  shows  that  there 
are  now  129  active  members,  of  whom  105 
are  blind.  Miss  Vacani's  dancing  classes, 
which  have  now  been  held  for  three  winters, 
continue  to  be  very  popular,  and  the  Club 
is  much  indebted  to  her  for  her  generous 
services.  The  year's  boating  has  progressed 
favourably  and  a  letter  to  Tlie  Times  has 
resulted  in  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
experienced  volunteer  coxes,  whose  help  is 
greatly  appreciated.  The  results  of  the 
Regatta  held  in  October  last  are  given,  and 
there  is  a  note  on  the  swimming,  rambling, 
,  and  indoor  games  activities  of  the  Club. 
The  Sports  Club  has  now  been  in  existence 
for  three  years,  and  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  wide  range  of  its  activity. 

Barclay  Workshop. 

The  27th  Report  of  the  Barclay  Work- 
shop for  the  year  1932-33  states  that  owing 
to  trade  depression,  coupled  with  the  com- 
petition of  cheap  machine-made  goods,  the 
sale  of  woven  goods  has  dropped  by  nearly 
50  per  cent.     The  Committee,  in  an  attempt 
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to  meet  the  crisis,  purchased  additional 
knitting  machines,  with  the  result  that 
last  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  sale  of 
knitted  goods  exceeded  that  of  woven 
materials.  It  is  encouraging  to  learn  that 
the  blind  workers  faced  the  changed  con- 
ditions with  resolution  and  covirage,  and 
in  many  cases  mastered  a  new  trade.  The 
fact  that  last  year  cash  payments  averaged 
;^I4  per  week  more  than  the  receipts  shows 
that  the  workshops  are  having  to  face  a 
continuous  and  heavy  drain,  and  those  who 
read  the  Report  will  echo  the  hope  expressed 
in  it  that  the  coming  year  will  bring  a  large 
increase  in  the  sales. 

Imperial. 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Ceylon. 

The  Report  for  1932  records  that  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  transfer  of  Mis- 
sion work  in  Ceylon  to  local  control  and  in 
view  of  the  growing  needs  of  the  school,  it 
was  decided  by  the  C.E.Z.M.S.  to  hand 
over  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  1933  to 
a  local  Governing  Board,  of  which  the  Bishop 
of  Colombo  is  Chairman.  There  are  now  in 
all  345  deaf  and  blind  boys  and  girls  in  the 
care  of  the  school,  of  whom  over  100  are  re- 
ceiving vocational  training,  or  are  in  the  paid 
employ  of  the  institution. 

Jubilee      Institute      for     the     Blind,     New 
Zealand. 

The  42nd  Report  for  1931-32  of  the  above 
Institute  (which  has  since  been  renamed  the 
New  Zealand  Institute  for  the  Blind)  has 
just  reached  us.  Like  every  other  organi- 
sation, it  is  feeling  the  strain  of  hard  times, 
but  "  there  is  no  lessening  in  the  brisk  acti- 
vities within  our  walls—  in  fact  we  seem  to 
have  more  to  do  than  ever."  The  sales  of 
goods  improved  during  the  past  year,  and 
reached  ;{9,843,  partly  owing  to  the  special 
effort  of  a  big  three-day  fair,  when  the 
Institute  sold  goods  to  the  value  of  £700. 
The  bands,  which  are  such  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  activities  of  the  Institute, 
have  put  in  a  busy  year's  work,  and  concerts 
have  been  given  over  the  wireless,  at  the 
Government  House  Garden  Party,  at  the 
Armistice  Day  celebrations,  and  to  the 
prisoners  in  gaol.  A  delightful  picture  of  the 
Girls'  Orchestra  is  among  the  illustrations  of 
the  Report. 


Foreign. 
Asile  des  Aveugles,  Lausanne. 

The  Report  for  1932  announces  that  the 
extensive  redecorations  and  alterations  to  the 
Asile,  which  comprises  school,  workshop, 
printing  department,  two  hostels,  and 
ophthalmic  hospital,  have  now  been  com- 
pleted. There  are  at  present  65  workers 
employed  in  the  workshop,  in  which  depart- 
ment there  is  a  larger  profit  this  year  than 
in  1931,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  great  re- 
duction in  prices  was  made  in  order  to  make 
up  for  loss  of  trade. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  of  the  President  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  1932  shows  that 
direct  service  has  been  rendered  in  14  States 
during  the  year.  The  Foundation  is  much 
intei'ested  in  the  work  of  sound  reproduction 
and  the  development  of  books  on  phono- 
graph records  ;  through  the  generosity  of 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  others  an 
experimental  sound-recording  studio  has 
been  set  up,  and  careful  research  is  being 
carried  on.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
Miss  Helen  Keller  has  presented  to  the 
Foundation  a  valuable  collection  of  letters, 
photographs,  books  and  other  material 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  Helen 
Keller  Museum. 

Hill-Murray  Institute,  Pekin. 

The  Report  for  1932  shows  that  numbers 
have  risen  from  49  to  54,  the  gross  sales 
rose  to  over  5,000  dollars,  and  the  number  of 
self-supporting  pupils  remains  the  same. 
It  is  a  record  of  which  the  Institute  may  well 
be  proud,  especially  in  the  face  of  the  diffi.- 
culties  of  to-day.  The  Superintendent's 
Report  of  the  work  in  school,  playground  and 
workshop  is  full  of  human  interest,  and 
gives  the  reader  the  impression  that  the 
boys  and  girls  in  his  care  are  studied  in- 
dividually and  encouraged  to  make  the 
fullest  use  of  both  body  and  mind  ;  the 
boy  of  violent  temper  is  encouraged  to  work 
off  his  outburst  by  playing  on  the  piano, 
even  the  very  little  boys  take  turns  in  the 
shoe-shop,  "  sitting  very  solemn,  as  though 
the  whole  burden  of  the  shop  was  upon  them, 
trying  to  thread  a  needle,"  and  those  in  the 
basket-weaving  shop  are  taught  "  to  think 
for  themselves,  irrespective  of  what  plan 
other  people  had  followed  in  doing  siich  work 
before." 
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(DRRBPONDINCE 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  am  glad  to  read  in  your  issue  of 
June  15th  that  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Tate,  of  Bradford,  on  "  The  Deaf-Blind." 
He  'says  "  what  they  need  "most  is  'friend- 
ship and  Jcompanionship." 

May  I  again  draw  the  attention  of  your 
readers,  and  particularly  of  Home  Teachers 
for  the  Blind,  to  the  work  of  The  National 
Deaf-Blind  Helpers'  League,  whose  aim  is 
to  supply  that  friendship  and  companion- 
ship ?  We  receive  many  grateful  letters 
from  members  telling  of  the  difference  in 
their  outlook  since  joining  the  League  and 
getting  into  touch  with  a  "  League  Friend  " 
through  correspondence  in  Braille,  or  through 
personal  contact. 

May  I  urge  Home  Teachers  to  introduce  the 
League  to  the  notice  of  any  deaf-blind  they 
may  meet  with  in  the  course  of  their  work  ? 

We  should  be  very  glad  also  of  more 
workers  who  are  willing  to  become  friends  to 
the  deaf-blind  ;  those  who  can  write  Braille 
to  correspond  with  them,  others  to  take  them 
for  walks  or  perform  other  little  services  for 
them,  and  so  enable  them  to  live  the  normal 
life  of  a  sighted  and  hearing  person  as  far  as 
possible. 

We  do  not  ask  for  pity  for  the  deaf-blind, 
but  real,  practical  sympathy. 

I  should  be  most  happy  to  supply  anyone 
with  fuller  information  about  the  work  of  the 
League  if  they  will  write  to  me. 
Yours,  etc. 
E.  H.  Lee  (Mrs.),  Hon.  Secretary, 
55,  Sandford  Road, 
July  2nd,  1933.       Moseley,  Birmingham,  13. 

ANNOUNOMINTS 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  arc  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  rcsiclent 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  thrice  is  6d.  per  copy. 


PIANO- 

12,124 

12,125 

12,126 
12,127 

DANCE 

12.128 

12,129 
12,130 

12,131 

SONGS- 

12,132 

12,133 

12,134 

12,135 
12,136 


Bottle,  Carol.     Merrj'  Fingers  (Musical 

Technics  for  First  Year  Piano) 
Rowley,    Alec    and    Haywood,    Ernest 

(Edited     by).     The     New     Czerny, 

Book  6,  Intermediate 
The  New  Czerny,  Book  7,  Advanced 
Sullivan.     The  Mikado  (Six  Easy  Pieces 

arranged  by  T.  ¥.  Dunhill)  .  . 

Burke,  J.  My  Wishing  Song,  Song- 
Waltz  .  .      ' 

Donaldson,  W.  Hiawatha's  Lullaby, 
Song  Fox-Trot 

Schwartz,  J.,  and  Rich,  M.  Something 
Came  and  Got  Me  in  the  Spring, 
Song  Fo.x-Trot 

Woolsey,  Taggart  and  Brown.  When 
the  Wild,  Wild  Roses  Bloom,  Song- 
Waltz  

Dyson,  George.  Thanksgiving  (Unison 
Song) 

Lawson,  Malcolm  (arr.  by).  Turn  ye  to 
Me  (from  "  Songs  of  the  North  "), 
E  :    Bj— £1 

Purcell.  There's  Not  a  Swain  on  the 
Plain,  E  minor  :    Bj — G^ 

Schubert.     Der    Doppelganger    (The 
Counterfeit),  G  minor  :    Gj — E^ 

Schumann.  Auftrage  (Messages),  A  : 
E—Pi 


s.   d. 


ORGAN- 


12,123 


Bridge,  Frank.  Second  Book  of  Organ 
Pieces  :  Andante  con  Moto,  Andan- 
tino,  Allegro  ben  Moderate 

Elgar.  Allegro  Maestoso,  ist  Move- 
ment of  Sonata  in  G,  Op.  28 


BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per  vol. 
s.   d. 
EDUCATIONAL— SCHOOL  READING  BOOKS. 
11,787-11,793     English  Heritage,  An,  by  Went- 
worth   Hill,   M.A.     Grade   2,    Inter- 
mediate size,  Interlined,  Stiff  Covers, 
7  vols.     B.429  . .  .  .  ..66 

TRAVEL. 

11,860-11,861     London     River,     by     H.     M. 
Tomlinson.     Grade    2,    Large    size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  2  vols. 
F.ioo    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..50 

MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  recUiction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  following  works  have  been  published  during  the 
month  : — 

Per  vol. 
3,417 — 3,423  The  Golden  Years,  by  Philip  Gibbs, 

7  vols,  (limited  Edition)        .  .  ..90 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    STUDENTS'    LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 
BIOGRAPHY.  Vols. 

Frederick  the  Great,  by  M.  Goldsmith  .  .  .  .        2 

The  Passionate  Pilgrim  (Mrs.  Annie  Besant),  by 

G.  M.  Williams 5 

CLASSICS. 

Aeschylus  ;      Prometheus     Bound     (Trans,     by 

Gilbert  Murray)  i 

ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

Johnson,  R.  Brimlcy.  English  Letter  Writers  4 
ESSAYS  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Rutherford,  Mark.     Pages  from  a  Journal       .  .        3 
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HISTORY.  Vols. 

Murray,  R.     The  Greeks  . .  . .  .  .        i 

LAW. 

Cockle,  E.  and  Hibbert,  W.  N.     Leading  Cases 
in  Common  Law  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      19 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Bruce,  K.  C.     Advanced  French  Unseens         . .        2 
Hugo,  Victor.     La  Legende  des  Siecles  .  .  .  .        4 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Simpson,   J.   Y.     Nature,   Cosmic,   Human  and 
Divine      . .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA. 

Galsworthy,  J.  ;    Gibson,  W.,  and  Palmer,  H.  E. 
Selected  Poems  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .        i 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Lawrence,  D,  H.     Fantasia  of  the  Unconscious       3 
THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGIONS. 

Coulton,  G.  G.     Two  Saints  ;    St.  Bernard  and 
St.  Francis  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

Pullan,  L.     History  of  Book  of  Common  Prayer       5 
Wand,  J.  W.  C.     The  Old  Faith  and  the  New 
Age  I 

NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
ADDITIONS— JUNE,  1933. 
FICTION.  Vols. 

Askwith,  Betty.     If  this  be  Error  .  .  .  .        2 

Blair,  Hamish.      1957 
Bridges,  Victor.     Happy  Murderers 
Byrne,  Donn.     Power  of  the  Dog 
Colmore,  George.     The  Angel  and  the  Outcast 
Curwood,  J.  O.     Son  of  a  Hero 
Deeping,  Warwick.     Smith 

Deland,  Margaret.     Captain  Archer's  Daughter 
Ferber,  Edna.     American  Beauty 
Galsworthy,  John.     The  Little  Man,  and  Other 

Satires 

Hine,  Muriel.     Wild  Rye  

Jacob,  Naomi.     Beloved  Physician 
Jones,  E.  B.  C.     Morning  and  Cloud 
Macdonald,  Philip.     The  Wraith 
Makin,  W.  J.     Murder  at  Covent  Garden 
Marshall,  Archibald.     The  Hall  and  the  Grange 
Martyr,  Weston.     Not  Without  Dust  and  Heat 
Morrison,  John.     Forlorn  Years 
Murray,  D.  L.     Bride  Adorned  .  . 
Orczy,  Baroness.     Joyous  Adventure   .  . 
Peel,  Doris.     Five  on  Parade 
Phillpotts,  Adelaide  Eden.     Founder  of  Shandon 
Phillpotts,  Eden.     Bred  in  the  Bone      .  . 
Pilkington,  L.     Chimneys  of  Tattleton 
Rickards,   Mrs.   Victor.     Young  Mrs.   Henniker 
Stern,  G.  B.     Mosaic. 
Walpole,  Hugh.     The  Fortress   .  . 
Williamson,  Mrs.  C.  N.     Frozen  Slippers 
Young,  E.  H.     Jenny  Wren 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Beckett,  Alfred    E.       Through    the    "  Sheeres 

(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)  

Brewster,  W.  T.     Writing  of  English    .  . 
Brown,   Paul.     The  Great  Wall  of  Hadrian  : 

Roman  Times 
Capek,  Karl.     Letters  from  England 
Chesterton,  G.  K.     Resurrection  of  Rome 
Elwin,  Verrier.     Onward  Bound 
Clayton,  P.  B.     Feet  Firm,  Hands  Busy 
Woolley,    G.    H.    and    P.    B.    Clayton.     Salient 

Facts 
Garnett,  David.     Pocohontas 
*Gribble,    F.     Seen   in    Passing.     A    Volume    of 

Personal  Reminiscences 
Hill,  Captain  G.     Go  Spy  the  Land 
Ingram,  Bishop  A.  F.  Winnington.     Friends  of 

the  Master 
Johns,  Rowland.     So  You  Like  Dogs  . . 

♦Stereotyped    books. 


Vols. 


Jones,  E.  S.     The  Christ  of  the  Mount  . . 
Lyall,  Archibald.     It  Isn't  Done  or  The  Future 
of  Taboo  Among  the  British  Islanders 
*Lynd,  Robert.     Selected  Essays 
McCormick,  Rev.  W.  P.  G.     Christ's  Message  to 
Us  To-day 

*McEwin,    Sir    J.    B.     Foundations    of    Musical 
Aesthetics 
Matthews,  Basil.     Black  Treasure 
*Simmat,  R.     Personal  Salesmanship 
Worsley,  Commander  F.  A.     Endurance 
JUVENILE. 

Adventures  of  Paul  Kangai 

Brent-Dyer,  E.  M.     Jo  of  the  Chalet  School 

Dennison,    Dorothy.      Rumours   in   the    Fourth 

Form 
Pitt,  Frances.     Tiny,  My  Terrier 
Strang,    H.     Blue   Raiders. 
Westerman,  P.     Captain  Cain     .  . 
FOREIGN 
*Ford,   j!  D.  M.,  &   E.   C.   Hills.     First  Spanish 

Course 
♦Freeman,  C.  E.  (Editor).     Selections  from  Ovid 
with  Introduction,  Notes  and  Vocabulary   .  . 
GRADE  1. 

*Blyton,  Enid,     Animal  Book 
ESPERANTO. 

Collodi,  C.     Pinokjo 

Fersman,  A.      Vojo  al  Science  de  Estonto 
Houssaye,  Arsene.      Reglando  de  d'Rozoj 
Pulvers,  Ch.  (Trans.)     Elzasaj  Legendoj 
MOON. 

Broster,  D.  K.     Gleam  in  the  North 
Frost,    R.     Collected   Poems 
Keller,    Helen.     Midstream 
Walsh,  Maurice.      Key  Above  the  Door 
Wodehouse,  P.  G.     Doctor  Sally 


COLLEGE     OF    TEACHERS     OF    THE     BLIND. 

School  Teachers'  Examination,  1933. 
Report  of  Examiners. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Examination  of  the  College  was 
held  on  30th  and  31st  May,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.  3. 

Twelve  candidates  entered — seven  women  (two  of 
whom  were  blind)  and  five  men.  One  was  a  re-entrant 
who  gained  her  certificate.  One  candidate  had  already 
gained  the  certificate,  but  had  entered  for  honours  in 
Braille.     Eight  gained  the  certificate. 

The  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  E.  I. 
Hunter  of  the  Tatham  Street  Special  School,  Sunder- 
land ;  Mr.  T.  L.  Williams,  of  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Swiss  Cottage,  was  proxime  accessit. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  successful  candidates  ; 
the  number  of  subjects  in  which  honours  were  obtained 
is  shown  after  each  name  : — 

Bell,  Mr.  S.  J.,  Belfast  (5). 

Hunter,  Miss  E.  I.,  Sunderland  (6).        _     _    .^ 

Moon,  Miss  W.,  Newcastle  (4). 

Nicholson,  Miss  D.  J.,  Yarmouth  (6). 

Pownall,  Mr.  C.  W.,  Manchester  (4).. 

Radford,  Miss  F.  M.,  Rhyl  (i). 

Walkey,  Mr.  F.  A.,  Exeter  (3). 

Williams,  Mr.  T.  L.,  London  (6). 

COLLEGE    OF    TEACHERS    OF    THE    BLIND, 

Home  Teachers'  Examination,  1933. 

Report  of  Examiners. 

The  Eleventh  Examination  for  the  Home  Teachers' 
Certificate  was  held  simultaneously  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.  3,  and  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Hardman  Street,  Liverpool,  6n 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  23rd,  24th  and 
25th  May,  1933. 
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Fifty-nine  candidates,  which  included  three  who  had 
previously  obtained  the  certificate,  entered  for  the 
Examination  of  whom  58  presented  themselves,  this 
being  a  decrease  of  43  compared  with  last  year,  and  22  in 

1931- 

Forty-two  certificates  have  been  granted.  Of  the 
successful  candidates  i  was  blind,  9  partially  blind,  and 
32  sighted. 

Arthur  Pearson  Prizes  were  awarded  to  Miss  D. 
Taylor,  of  Sunderland  (first  place),  and  Miss  E.  Moody- 
Stuart,  of  the  Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind, 
London  (second  place). 

Following  is  a  list  of  successful  candidates  ;  the 
number  of  subjects  in  which  honours  were  obtained  is 
shown  after  each  name  : — 

Baker,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Shefiield  (i). 

Burnlev.  Miss  E.,  Sunderland  (2). 

Beecroft,  Miss  Lily,  Bradford  (2). 

Brown,  Miss  D.,  Redcar  (5). 

Cameron,  Miss  H.,  Dundee  (5).  ■        ,. 

Carr,  Miss  M.  I.,  Carlisle  (7). 

Chettle,  Miss  E.  G.,  Hertford  (8). 

Clav,  Mr.  B.  ].  J.,  London  (3). 

Cook,  Mr.  G.R.,  Bacup  (2). 

Cooper,  Miss  L.  M.,  Southport  (5).  I.        - 

Crome,  Miss  L.  M.,  Durham  (5). 

Davies,  Miss  D.,  Southport  (2). 

Duncan,  Miss  E.  A.,  Liverpool  (3). 

Dunsbv,  Mr.  H.  S.,  Leeds  (i). 

Ellis,  Miss  E.  M.,  Liverpool  (i). 

Fairburn,  Miss  D.,  Bradford  (2). 

Fraine,  Miss  M.,  Gorton  (i). 

Freeborn,  Miss  E.  L.,  Bolton  (2). 

Garner,  Miss  D.  B.,  Liverpool  (4). 

Goj'mer,  Miss  E.  E.  L.,  Penge  (5). 

Green,  Miss  A.,  Stoke-on-Trent  (4). 

Hewlett,  Miss  D.,  Kettering  (i). 

Holms,  Miss  M.  B.,  Cornwall  (5). 

Ingram,  Mr.  H.  L.,  Chiswick  (3). 

Lee,  Miss  A.,  London  (3).  * 

McWalters,  Miss  N.,  Accrington  (4). 

Moody-Stuart,  Miss  E.,  London  (7). 

Nye,  Miss  A.  F.,  Preston. 

Parker,  Miss  A.,  Birmingham  (i).  '  . 

Probert,  Miss  W.  A.,  Bradley  (4). 

Ridley,  Miss  D.  A.  D.,  Caversham  (3). 

Senior,  Miss  E.  Bradford  (4).  '  • 

Spence,  Mrs.  G.,  Liverpool  (2). 

Spittlehouse,  Miss  W.  L.,  Brighouse  (4). 

Stairs,  Mr.  W.  M.,  Glasgow  (i).  • 

Sutcliffe,  Mr.  T.,  Rhyl  (I). 

Taylor,  Miss  D.,  Sunderland  (7). 

Tomlinson,  Miss  M.  G.,  Salford  (4). 

Toomey,  Miss  M.  B.,  Wakefield. 

Wall,  Miss  C.  O.,  Cardifi.  (2). 

Williams,  Miss  E.,  Liverpool  (2). 

Wood,  Miss  F.  E.,  Sheffield  (i). 

Woodward,  Mrs.  E.  E.,  Isle  of  Wight  (4). 

N.LB.    HOMES. 
VACANCIES,  30th  JUNE,  1933. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Brighton  Home  for  Blind  Women     .  .  .  .  3 

Clifton  Home  for  Blind  Women         .  .  .  .  3 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  3 

8,  Oval   Road,    London.     Hostel   for  Blind 
Women           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  .  .  — 

9,  Oval   Road,    London.     Hostel   for  Blind 
Women           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  .  .  3 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind    Babies,     East 

Grinstead       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport         4 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leaming- 
ton     .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .        16 


ADVBmSEMENTS 

HOME  TEACHER  (Certificated),  3 J  years'  experience, 
seeks  appointment.  Apply  E.  M.,  c/o  Editor,  The 
New  Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i. 

FOR  SALE.  —  STAINSBY  WAYNE  BRAILLE 
WRITER,  almost  new,  /2.  los.,  with  Primer. — Mrs. 
Fairbrace,  69,  Onslow  Gardens,  S.W.  7. 

BLIND  SHORTHAND  TYPISTS  at  the  NIB. 
Typing  Bureau,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i, 
will  type  your  correspondence,  articles,  etc.,  at  reason- 
able charges.     Particulars  on  request. 

WANTED.— SIGHTED  LADY  HOME  TEACHER  for 

North  Nottinghamshire,  to  reside  within  that  area, 
certificated  and  experienced.  Salary  /156  per  annum. 
Apply  stating  age  and  qualifications,  enclosing  copies 
of  two  recent  testimonials,  to  :  The  Secretary,  Royal 
Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Chaucer  Street, 
Nottingham. 

WANTED,  bv  the  ist  Septemoer,  1933,  a  fully 
qualified  KNITTING  FOREWOMAN,  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  both  round  and  flat  machines  and  capable 
of  teaching  and  superintending  blind  journeywomen 
and  trainees.  Reply  to  Secretary,  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Llanover  Road,  Pont^^ridd,  stating  age,  ex- 
perience and  salarv  required. 

ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— NURSING  HOME  AND 
GUEST  HOUSE  combined.  Unique  opportunity  for 
visitors  or  invalids.  Situated  in  delightful  sur- 
roundings, within  easy  access  of  the  sea  front. 
Charming  garden.  Blind  guests  received — con- 
valescence or  holiday  periods.  Arrangements  made 
for  temporary  or  permanent  invalicis.  Home  comforts 
in  quiet  and  restful  surroundings.  Recreations  and 
guiding  arranged. — Apply  :  The  Turret  Nursing  Home, 
63,  Pevensey  Road,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

SHOWCARDS. 

A  "  Masseeley  "  Showcard  machine  has  been  installed 
at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  give  employ- 
ment to  a  blind  person,  and  to  provide  at  a  low  cost 
showcards  of  commercial  standard  to  assist  the  sale 
of  blind-made  goods  throughout  the  country.  It  has 
been  agreed  to  supply  its  product  only  to  agencies 
working  for  the  blind. 

A  Price  List  and  a  book  of  specimen  cards  will  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postcard  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
General  at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i, 

CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I.I.P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


Priated  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans),  Ltd.,  22-24,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.4 
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PREVENTION    OF    BLINDNESS. 


w 


By  W.  R.  HALLWAY.  '        '' 

E  are  an  exclusive  class,  and  have  no  wish  to  see  our  numbers  added  to." 
These  words  were  not  uttered,  as  might  at  first  be  supposed,  b}-  a  member 
of  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  anxious  to  preserve  the  purity  of  a  peerage  ; 
nor  by  an  associate  of  a  craft  guild,  determined  to  reserve  for  an  initiated 
few  the  privileges  of  some  monopoly.  They  were  used  at  the  New 
York  Conference  of  1931,  by  Captain  Baker  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute,  speaking  for  and  of  the  Blind.     And  this  piquant  and  arresting 

phrase  sums  up  the  necessity  for  some  form  of  activity  in  the  realm  of  Prevention  of 

Blindness. 

With  regard  to  this  particular  item  in  our  country,  a  survey  of  the  field  must  cause  some 

searching  of  heart.     Has  the  matter  received  any  serious  and  consistent  attention  ?     Is 

there  any  Agency  or  Society  whose  peculiar  business  it  is  to  interest  itself  in  the  question  ? 

Is  anything  constructive  being  done  ?    Is  any  propaganda  being  carried  on  ?    Is  any  attempt 

being  made  to  educate  the  people  in  the  conservation  of  vision  ?    To  all  these  .queries  one 

must  return  a  sorrowful  negative. 

And  this  is  the  more  strange,  having  regard  to  the  scope  and  amount  of  our  welfare 

work  on  behalf  of  the  blind.     Probably  no  country  in  the  world  has  so  well-organised  a 

system  of  care  and  after-care.     We  have  Sunshine  Homes  for  children  of  pre-school  age  ; 

Schools  and  Colleges  with  staffs  and  equipment  second  to  none  ;   industrial  and  professional 

training   for  adolescents  ;    employment  for   the    capable,   and    public    assistance    for    the 

incapacitated.     We  have  our  Blind  Persons  Act,  and  we  have  our  Local  Authority  Schemes. 

All  in  this  field  is  organised  and  co-related. 

But  nowhere  is  there  a  word  said  about  Prevention.     The  Bhnd  Persons  Act  is  silent 

on  the  subject,  and  it  would  be  a  surprise  to  learn  that  it  is  a  feature  of  any  one  of  the 

Schemes  adopted  by  Local  Authorities. 

It  would  seem  obvious,  nevertheless,  that  Prevention  is  as  important  as  Welfare  Work. 

The  State  should  be  interested  in  seeing  that  it  does  not  lose  the  potential  productive  power 
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of  such  as  may  be  incapacitated  through 
loss  of  vision.  The  Local  Authority  (since 
it  is  also  the  Public  Assistance  Authority) 
should  concern  itself  to  provide  against  loss 
of  revenue  and  increased  expenditure — loss 
of  income  through  persons  becoming  blind 
being  no  longer  able  to  contribute  to  the 
rates,  and  increased  expenditure  by  reason 
of  the  higher  aliments  usually  paid  to  such 
persons.  Yet  neither  the  State  nor  the  Local 
Authority  has  put  into  operation  any  planned 
scheme  for  dealing  with  the  matter. 

In  the  haphazard  fashion  so  characteristic 
of  our  race,  we  have  left  Prevention  to  take 
care  of  itself.  Our  voluntary  E^'e  Hospitals 
and  Clinics  are  so  numerous  and  so  efticient 
that  they  provide  ample  means  for  cure, 
where  cure  is  possible.  And  it  is  probably  on 
that  account  that  we  have  been  so  remiss  in 
the  other  sphere.  But  cure  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  prevention.  Anyone  with  the 
smallest  experience  knows  how  relatively  low 
is  the  proportion  of  complete  recoveries  in 
the  treatment  of  really  serious  eye  diseases. 

One  is  thankful  for  small  mercies,  and 
recognises  with  gratitude  the  excellent  work 
done  by  Public  Health  Authorities  in  dealing 
with  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum.  Education 
Authorities  are  doing  valuable  work,  both 
by  the  provision  of  the  services  of  specialists 
in  ophthalmology  for  the  care  of  the  child- 
ren's eyes,  and  by  the  institution  of  Sight- 
Saving  Classes.  National  Health  Insurance 
Societies,  in  some  cases,  secure  for  their 
beneficiaries  clinical  treatment  and  the  pro- 
vision of  spectacles.  But  these  efforts, 
however  good  in  their  way,  are  meagre  in 
comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem.  What  is  still  more  important,  they 
are  wholly  unrelated  and  uncoordinated. 

The  lack  of  system  in  our  preventive 
measures  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  person  for 
whom  spectacles  have  been  prescribed, 
whose  eye  trouble  will  be  aggravated  if  they 
are  not  worn,  and  who  is  yet  too  poor  to 
procure  them.  Approved  Societies  for  the 
Blind  provide  spectacles  for  the  certified 
Blind  ;  they  cannot  deal,  by  departmental 
ruling,  with  uncertified  persons.  Health 
Insurance  Agencies  cater  for  insured  persons. 
The  Poor  Law  Authority  will  take  the  matter 
in  hand  if  the  person  is  in  receipt  of  Poor 
Law  Relief.  But  a  person  may  be  neither 
certified,  not  insured,  nor  a  pauper,  and  yet 
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be  too  poor  to  buy  spectacles.  It  is  nobody's 
business  in  particular  to  assist  him.  And 
yet  the  danger  of  impaired  vision  through 
failure  to  use  suitable  spectacles  is  a  very 
real  one. 

It  is  not  for  the  layman,  unversed  in 
scientific  ophthalmology,  to  say  to  what 
extent  blindness  is  preventable.  One  knows 
that  there  are  organic  or  hereditary  diseases, 
which,  even  taken  at  their  earliest  stages, 
cannot  be  arrested.  One  knows,  also,  that 
there  are  accidents,  involving  the  human 
factor,  which  no  conceivable  precautionary 
measures  could  avoid.  It  is  not  of  that 
class  of  eye  disorders  that  one  thinks  when 
advocating  preventive  activity. 

The  social  worker,  brought  into  daily 
contact  with  the  lives  of  the  people,  is 
appalled  at  the  amount  of  negligence  and 
ignorance  shown  by  those  who  are  the  chief 
victims  of  eye  disorders.  Besides  which, 
there  are  persons  engaged  in  certain  callings 
and  occupations  who,  through  lack  of 
knowledge  and  advice,  are  daily  doing 
untold  mischief  to  their  vision.  The  seam- 
stress, toiling  at  work  too  fine  for  unaided 
sight  ;  the  artisan,  with  eyes  unprotected 
from  the  danger  of  flying  splinters  ;  the 
metal  worker,  exposed  to  the  fiercest  of 
glares  ;  the  calico  printer,  subject  to  eye 
strain  each  and  every  hour  of  his  working 
day — all  these,  and  thousands  of  others 
besides,  are  sinning,  sometimes  against  the 
light,  more  often  from  sheer  unwittingness. 
It  is  from  such  classes  that  most  of  the 
registered  blind  come.  Surely  it  is  some- 
body's business  to  warn  them  of  their  peril ! 
Ought  not  some  educative  and  precautionary 
propaganda  to  be  undertaken  on  their 
behalf  ?  Could  nothing  be  done  to  stop  the 
waste  of  industrial  energy  arising  from  these 
and  similar  causes  ?  And  that  is  putting  the 
matter  on  the  lowest  plane,  and  leaving 
out  of  account  the  accompanying  misery, 
mental  as  well  as  physical. 

WTiat  we  stand  in  need  of  is  an  ad  hoc 
body,  which  would  charge  itself  with  the 
preparation  and  execution  of  measures  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness.  Has  any 
really  exhaustive  scientific  investigation  ever 
been  made  in  this  countiy  into  the  causes  of 
loss  of  eyesight  ?  Such  an  investigation 
would  be  the  best  basis  for  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  preventive  work.  In  the  U.S.A. 
there  is  a  strong  Society,  with  nation-wide 
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activity,  which  deals  particularly  with  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness.  Why  do  we  lag 
behind  in  this  vital  matter  ?  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  specify  a  detailed  list  of 
methods  of  appeal.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a 
well-devised  plan  of  campaign  could  bring 
light  and  leading  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
persons,  who,  by  the  aid  of  guidance  and 
warning,  might  be  checked  in  practices 
which  are  certainly  deleterious — and  might 
even  be  fatal — to  vision. 

Pending  the  inauguration  of  a  special 
Society,  much  could  be  done,  if  certain 
powerful  agents  could  be  got  to  work  together 
in  a  common  endeavour.  The  State,  the 
Local  Authorities,  the  B.B.C.,  the  Press,  and 
the  Cinema  would  form  a  mighty  combina- 
tion. The  three  latter  have  placed  us  under 
a  deep  obligation  in  the  past  for  service  done 
in  the  realm  of  Welfare  propaganda  and 
appeal.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they 
would  be  equally  willing  to  lend  their  aid 
for  Prevention.  In  addition,  there  are 
influential  medical  and  ophthalmological 
bodies  whose  help,  if  sought  in  such  a  cause, 
would  be  given  in  no  stinted  fashion. 

There  is  an  undoubted  call  for  some  body 
of  standing  and  authority  in  the  country  to 
take  up  the  task  of  initiation,  direction  and 
co-ordination.  The  actual  cost  in  cash  need 
not  be  very  great.  The  expenditure  of 
thought  and  effort  is  quite  of  another 
kidney.  But  whatever  the  price,  if  only  a 
round  dozen  of  persons  were  annually  saved 
from  the  handicap  of  blindness,  the  sacrifice 
would  not  have  been  made  in  vain.  "  We 
have  no  wish  to  see  our  numbers  added  to." 

[The  foregoing  article  suggests  that  there  is  no 
organisation  in  this  country  to  deal  with  prevention, 
and  the  writer  puts  the  case  for  such  an  organisation 
very  forcibly,  pointing  out  the  essential  part  that 
prevention  should  play  in  any  scheme  of  blind  welfare. 
But  his  strictures,  justifiable  as  they  would  have  been 
a  very  few  years  ago,  are  less  apposite  to-day.  The 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee,  set  up  by  the 
Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind,  has 
been  at  work  since  1930,  and  in  case  there  may  be 
others  who  are  unaware  of  what  that  Committee  is 
doing,  its  activities  may  be  briefly  noted  here. 

The  Committee  was  set  up  "to  conduct  an  enquiry 
into  the  measures  at  present  being  taken  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  and  to  take  such  further 
action  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  promotion  of 
preventive  measures  througliout  the  country."  Its 
main  lines  of  action  have  been  as  follows  : — 

I.  An  investigation  into  the  preventive  measures 
carried  out  by  Local  Authorities  among  pre-school 
children,  children  of  school  age,  and  adults.  Up  to 
March  of  this  year,  over  one  hundred  Local  Authorities 
had  been  visited  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
preliminary  survey  has  now  been  almost  completed. 


2.  At  a  very  early  stage  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  it  was  evident  that  there  was  little  uni- 
formity in  the  certification  of  blindness,  and  very 
little  data  on  the  causation  of  blindness  ;  both  were 
essential  if  the  question  of  prevention  was  to  be 
properly  tackled,  and  it  was  therefore  one  of  the  first 
taslcs  of  the  Committee  to  prepare  a  Report  on  the 
Certification  of  Blindness  and  the  Ascertainment  of  the 
Causes  of  Blindness.  This  was  published  early  in 
1932,  and  contained  a  form  recommended  for  use  on 
the  ophthalmic  examination  of  a  person  for  admission 
to  the  register  of  the  blind,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
certification  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act.  The  form 
is  already  being  used  by  about  40  Counties  and  County 
Boroughs,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  universally 
adopted. 

3.  An  experiment  for  the  following-up  of  patients 
at  one  of  the  ophthalmic  hospitals  has  been  carried 
out  during  the  present  year  under  the  direction  of 
one  of  the  ophthalmic  surgeons  on  the  Committee. 
All  too  often  the  most  skilled  hospital  treatment 
fails  because  the  patient's  attendance  is  irregular, 
or  because  he  does  not  understand  that  it  is  imperative 
that  he  shall  persevere  in  following  out  the  directions 
of  the  surgeon  in  his  own  home,  and  it  is  hoped,  if 
this  experiment  proves  fruitful,  to  consider  its  extension 
in  connection  with  other  hospitals. 

4.  In  June  of  last  year  the  Committee  was  requested 
by  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  carry  out  an  investigation 
into  the  subject  of  hereditary  blindness,  and  the 
Report  reviewed  on  another  page  of  this  issue  gives 
the  findings  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  ophthalmic 
surgeons  who  were  deputed  to  consider  the  matter. 

5.  The  problem  of  blindness  in  industry  is  another 
subject  that  has  already  received  some  attention 
from  the  Committee,  and  will  no  doubt  be  one  of  the 
matters  that  will  engage  its  further  activities  in  the 
future. 

6.  Co-operation  with  the  work  done  in  the  interests 
of  prevention  in  other  countries,  and  especially  in 
relation  to  the  International  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  is  constantly  borne  in  mind. 
The  Committee  has  been  fortunate  in  establishing 
personal  contact  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
on  Central  Statistics  of  the  Blind  in  the  United  States, 
who  has  twice  been  able  to  attend  its  meetings  while 
visiting  England.  Of  the  work  done  by  societies 
abroad,  it  is  hoped  to  write  more  fully  in  a  later  issue 
of  The  New  Beacon. — Ed.] 


Museums  and  the  Blind. 

The  following  extract  from  "  Observations 
on  the  Employment,  Education,  and  Habits 
of  the  Blind "  written  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago  by  Thomas  Anderson,  of  the 
Edinburgh  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  is  of 
interest : — 

"  By  the  kindness  of  Professor  Jamison, 
as  many  (of  the  blind  pupils)  as  chose  to 
avail  themselves  of  it  were  permitted  to 
visit  and  examine  the  larger  objects  in 
natural  history,  in  the  splendid  ground  floor 
rooms  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh — lions, 
bears,  deer,  etc.  This  proved  a  great  treat 
to  about  twenty-five,  who  on  two  successive 
mornings  spent  nearly  two  hours  in  examin- 
ing all  they  could  lay  their  hands  on," 
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HOME  NEWS 


Prince  George  and  the  Blind. — During  a  tour 
of  the  Royal  Welsh  Agricultural  Show  at 
Aberystwyth,  Prince  George  paid  a  special 
visit  to  the  Stand  of  the  South  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire Counties'  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Mrs.  Ethel  Rawden  was  presented  to  His  Royal 
Highnesswho  was  very  interested  in  the  exhibits, 
and  asked  many  questions  concerning  blind 
welfare. 

Holiday  for  Blind  Children. — Sixty  blind 
London  children  are  to  have  a  fortnight's 
holiday  by  the  sea  as  the  guests  of  the  British 
Red  Cross  Society  in  the  camp  at  the  old  Naval 
College  at  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight,  from  August 
14th  to  August  28th. 

The  visit  takes  place  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Children's  Country  Hohdays  Fund. 

The  blind  children  will  probably  be  the  last 
occupants  of  the  college,  for  at  the  end  of  their 
visit  the  buildings  are  to  be  dismantled. 

"  Seeing  "  the  F.A.  Cup. — The  blind  workers 
at  the  Liverpool  Workshops,  Cornwallis  Street, 
were  recently  given  an  opportunity  by  Dixie 
Dean  and  his  brawny  Everton  men  of  "  seeing  " 
the  Football  Association  Cup. 

After  feeling  the  Cup  all  over  with  their 
hands,  the  workers  were  able  to  give  vivid 
descriptions  of  it. 

Dean  and  his  men  were  then  conducted  round 
the  workshops,  visiting  all  the  departments  and 
being  greeted  by  the  workers,  who  crowded 
round  to  feel  the  famous  cup. 

Sports  Club  for  the  BUnd. — At  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  of  the  Sports  Club  held  on 
July  12th,  the  following  honorary  officers 
retired  :  Lieut. -Col.  F.  D.  Henslowe  (Hon. 
Secretary),  Miss  Vezey  (Assistant  Hon.  Secre- 
tary) and  Mr.  F.  C.  Bailey  (Hon.  Treasurer). 
The  following  were  elected  to  office  :  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  C.  Kedwell,  93,  Alberta  Road, 
Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield  ;  Assistant  Hon. 
Secretary,  Miss  A.  Kedwell ;  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Mr.  C.  Thornton. 

Seaside  Home  for  Blind  Children. — The  home 
for  blind  children  which  has  been  provided  at 
Old  Colwyn  by  the  Manchester  Evening  News 
White  Heather  Fund,  was  opened  on  July  22nd 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester  (Alderman  W. 
Walker)  in  the  presence  of  a  large  company  from 
many  parts  of  England  and  Wales. 

On  loehalf  of  the  fund  and  the  30  children 
from  Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Old 
Trafford — the  first  party  to  be  given  a  holiday 
at  the  home — a  loyal  message  was  telegraphed 
to  the  King,  who  replied  : — 

"The  King  heartily  thanks  the  blind  children 
assembled  at  the  opening  ceremony  of  the  White 
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Heather  Home,  Old  Colwyn,  for  their  loyal 
message  and  good  wishes.  His  Majesty  is 
gratified  to  learn  that  the  White  Heather  Fund 
has  so  generously  established  its  first  holiday 
home  for  blind  children  in  Wales,  and  feels  sure 
its  occupants  will  benefit  greatly  both  in  health 
and  happiness." 

The  opening  proceedings  took  place  on  the 
lawn  in  beautiful  weather.  Sir  Mathewson 
Watson,  who  presided,  said  that  was  the  first 
holiday  home  of  the  kind  to  be  opened  in  the 
country.  There  was  accommodation  for  about 
30  children  and  three  or  four  teachers.  The 
children  now  in  residence  would  stay  about 
three  weeks,  and  be  followed  by  blind  children 
from  other  parts.  It  was  intended  that  the 
home  should  be  kept  open  throughout  the  year, 
and  as  the  children's  education  would  be  con- 
tinued while  they  were  there  the  home  would 
be  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

New  Blind  Workshops  at  Stoke-on-Trent. — 

The  Blind  Welfare  Committee  reported 
recently  that  at  a  special  meeting  tenders  for 
the  erection  of  the  new  Workshops  for  the  Blind 
had  been  submitted,  in  accordance  with  the 
revised  plans,  etc.,  approved  by  the  Ministry 
of  Health. 

It  was  recommended  by  the  Committee  : — 
That,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health  and  to  the  firm  entering  into  a  con- 
tract to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Town  Clerk, 
the  tender  of  Messrs.  Ball  and  Robinson,  Stoke- 
on-Trent,  for  the  erection  of  the  new  work- 
shops be  accepted  at  the  sum  of  ;^28,45o  ;  and 
that  application  be  made  to  the  Ministry  of 
Health  for  sanction  to  borrow  :^30,45o,  the 
amount  of  the  accepted  tender,  together  with 
the  sum  of  ;{2,ooo,  the  estimated  amount 
required  for  fittings,  etc. 

Section  for  Blind  at  Show. — A  special  section 
for  blind  people  resident  in  Blyth,  Bedlington, 
Ashington  and  Cramlington  has  been  allocated 
by  the  Blyth  and  District  Horticultural  Society 
at  their  fiower  show  this  month.  The  section 
includes  vegetables,  flowers,  window  and  green- 
house plants  and  eggs,  bread  and  socks  and 
other  hand-made  articles. 

Blind  Voters  Act.~The  Blind  Voters  Act, 
designed  and  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Captain  Ian  Eraser,  to  ensure  for 
the  blind  voter  greater  secrecy  at  the  polls, 
passed  its  final  stage  on  July  iSth,  when  it 
received  the  Royal  Assent.  It  was  moved  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Blanesburgh, 
Chairman  of  the  Ministry  of  Health's  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 
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The  Act  will  come  into  force  on  January  ist, 
1934,  so  that  in  any  parliamentary  or  municipal 
election  thereafter  a  blind  voter  may  either  : — 

(a)  Take  to  the  polling  booth  a  companion, 
who  may  be  any  other  person  having  a  vote  in 
the  constituency,  or  his  or  her  father,  mother, 
wife  or  husband,  brother  or  sister,  son  or 
daughter,  such  persons  being  21  years  of  age, 
to  mark  the  ballot  paper  ; 
or 

{b)  Utilise  the  old  method  by  asking  the  pre- 
siding officer  to  mark  the  ballot  paper  in  the 
presence  of  representatives  of  the  candidates,  as 
hitherto. 

If  the  blind  person  wishes  to  make  use  of  the 
new  method,  he  must  tell  the  presiding  officer 
that  he  is  blind  and  that  he  has  brought  a 
companion  to  mark  his  paper.  The  companion 
must  then  fill  in  and  sign  a  simple  declaration 
which  will  be  given  him  by  the  presiding  officer. 
This  declaration  merely  states  who  the  com- 
panion is,  and  that  he  will  keep  his  knowledge 
of  the  vote  secret. 

A  Tribute  to  Blind  Craftsmen, — A  tribute  to 
the  work  of  blind  craftsmen  was  paid  by  Sir 
Francis  D.  Blake  when  he  opened  a  new  technical 
department  at  the  Royal  Victoria  School  for 
the  Blind,  Benwell  Dene,  Newcastle,  last  month. 

Sir  Francis  said  that  he  knew  that  there  was 


"  a  light  shining  into  the  minds  of  these  people, 
guiding  their  hands  in  the  work  they  did  and 
giving  them  that  feeling  of  craftsmanship  that 
was  the  secret  of  all  really  good  work." 

He  congratulated  them  on  the  completion  of 
such  fine  workshops,  and  added  that  it  was  a 
great  thing  to  think  that  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  extension  all  the  waiting  list 
of  possible  people  who  could  be  trained  would  be 
absorbed. 

School  for  Partially  Blind  Closed. — Cook's 
Ground  School  for  Partially  Blind  Children, 
Chelsea,  has  been  closed  at  the  holidays  and  the 
children  transferred  to  the  School  at  Kingwood 
Road,  Fulham. 

Manchester  Social  Club  Again  Victorious. — 
On  July  26th  the  Manchester  and  District  Social 
Club  for  the  Blind  once  again  won  the  "  Safety 
First  "  Shield  Competition — in  skittles,  skipping, 
walking,  and  tug-of-war — in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  of  Manchester, 
the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Salford,  Councillor 
Larmouth,  the  donor  of  the  Shield,  and  a  large 
crowd  of  visitors.  In  calling  upon  the  Lord 
Mayor  to  present  the  Shield,  Councillor  Lar- 
mouth said  that  he  thought  that  the  work  of 
the  Social  Club  was  splendid,  especially  in  that 
it  was  self-supporting  and  not  dependent  on  any 
charity.  ,  - 
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Mission  to  the  Blind  of  Burma. — It  is  proposed 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  life  and  work 
of  the  late  Father  Jackson,  the  blind  missionary 
to  the  blind  of  Burma,  by  the  raising  of  a 
Memorial  Fund  with  the  following  objects  : — 

{a)  The  placing  of  an  inscribed  Mural  Tablet 
in  Rangoon  Cathedral,  representing  Father 
Jackson  in  Burmese  dress. 

(6)  The  founding  of  a  Memorial  Trust,  to  be 
held  by  the  S.P.G.,  to  provide  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  stipend  of  a  Missionary  Priest  Director  of 
the  Mission,  who  will  carry  on  the  work  on  the 
principles  at  present  established. 

Contiibutions  may  be  sent  to  H.  Clayton, 
Esq.,  CLE.,  Church  House,  Westminster,  S.W.i. 

Canadian  Federation  of  the  Blind. — Mr.  Philip 
Layton,  of  Montreal,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  the  Bhnd,  at  their 
recent  Annual  Meeting  held  at  Regina.  In 
thanking  the  public  of  Regina  for  their  hospi- 
tality during  the  Conference,  he  stated  that  a 
great  deal  of  work  had  been  done  by  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  the  Blind  in  approach- 
ing Provincial  Parliaments  and  in  educating 
the  pubhc  to  the  needs  of  the  sightless  com- 
munity. 


Institute  for  the  Blind,  Malaga. — An  English 
visitor  to  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Malaga, 
says  that  the  work  there  makes  good  progress, 
though  the  loss  of  the  inspiring  services  of  the 
late  Dr.  Merida  is  still  keenly  felt.  The  teachers 
at  the  Institute  are  nuns,  and  the  new  law 
forbidding  religious  orders  to  teach  is  causing 
some  concern  to  those  responsible  for  the  work. 

Blind  Children  Received  by  the  Pope. — ^The 
Wind  children  of  the  Institute  of  St.  Alexis, 
Rome,  were  recently  received  in  audience  by 
the  Pope.  One  of  them  read  an  address  from  a 
Braille  manuscript,  and  others  presented  the 
Pope  with  specimens  of  handwork.  In  the 
course  of  his  reply,  the  Pope  referred  to  his 
special  interest  in  the  bhnd,  and  the  brightness 
of  heart  and  mind  that  education  could  bring 
them — a  brightness  of  which  the  eyes  of  the 
body  could  see  nothing. 

'Phone  Book  for  BUnd. — The  first  telephone 
directory  in  raised  type  for  the  bhnd  has  been 
introduced  by  the  Budapest  telephone  office. 
On  44  pages  the  directory  gives  instructions  to 
the  bhnd  on  how  to  use  the  telephone,  and  also 
contains  the  most  important  numbers  of  the 
city. 
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HOME  WORKERS  AND  COUNTY 

COUNCILS. 

I.-AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  COUNTY  COUNCILS. 

From  RUSTICUS. 


-  broach  our  query  at 
once,  and  will  afterwards 
show  the  line  of  thought 
which  has  led  up  to  it  : 
"  Would  it  not  be  wise 
if  you  co-operated  still 
more  with  the  Voluntary 
Associations  in  regard  to  home  workers,  and 
supplied  your  offices  and  institutions,  as  far 
as  you  could,  with  the  doormats,  baskets, 
socks  and  stockings  which  these  workers 
make  ?  " 

This  would  advantage  yourselves  as  well 
as  the  blind.  At  the  moment  you  are 
paying  out  with  the  one  hand  some  £250  for 
the  technical  education  of  each  blind  man 
and  woman,  and  when  their  training  is 
completed  and  they  are  launched  in  industry, 
you  are  subsidising  the  Voluntary  Society 
which  supervises  them,  you  are  augmenting 
their  scanty  earnings,  and  in  certain  cases 
you  are  even  granting  public  assistance  to 
the  families,  notwithstanding  that  their  low 
wages  are  mostly  due  not  to  inefficiency, 
but  to  chronic  under-employment.  You  do 
this  the  more  excusably  as  your  committees 
and  their  estimates  are  in  watertight  com- 
partments, and  so  you  forget  that  your 
"  public  assistance "  hand  must  almost 
certainly  furnish  what  your  "  blind  "  hand 
denies,  and  that  the  real  question  before  you 
is  whether  you  shall  discharge  your  respon- 
sibilities toward  the  blind  with  special 
sympathy  or  treat  them  just  like  any  ordin- 
ary applicants  for  poor  relief.  You  are  also 
beginning  to  question  the  sense  of  providing 
that  costly  technical  education  for  the  blind, 
when  its  results  are  at  the  same  time  so 
disappointing  to  the  persons  trained,  and  so 
expensive  alike  to  the  charities  and  public 
bodies  concerned. 

Our  contention  in  this  letter  is  that  the 
time  has  now  come  when  logically  you  must 
do  one  of  two  things — either  cease  to  train 
blind  people  (or  anyhow  adopt  the  measure 
of  the  old  craft  unions  and  restrict  appren- 
tices), or  else  provide  them,  as  you  certainly 
can,  with  a  more  or  less  closed  market. 
For  our  part  we  frankly  stake  our  defence 


of  the  employment  of  blind  people  on 
humanitarian  grounds — these  surely  are  suffi- 
cient— and  admit  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
it  would  be  cheaper  to  maintain  blind  people 
on  public  assistance  and  thereby  do  away 
with  the  lengthy  training  and  the  whole 
intricate  machinery  of  Home  Workers' 
Schemes. 

We  now  propose  going  into  some  detail 
as  to  the  present  system,  in  order  to  show  its 
hopelessness,  and  finally  to  emphasise  the 
benefits  that  would  accrue  if,  by  your  action, 
the  protected  market  already  referred  to  were 
secured. 

What,  then,  is  the  employment  of  home 
workers  now  costing  ?  The  following  figures 
are  fairly  typical.  In  X-shire,  in  order  to 
allow  a  basket-maker  to  earn  on  an  average 
£36  a  year,  the  County  Council  subsidises 
the  scheme  to  the  extent  of  £19  a  year,  the 
Local  Society  augments  his  wretched  wage 
to  the  extent  of  £26  a  year,  and  the  Scheme 
itself,  in  spite  of  the  above  subsidy,  drops 
a  further  £10  a  year  on  his  account.  In 
other  words,  £1.  15s.  per  week  is  paid  out 
from  the  rates,  exchequer  and  charitable 
funds  combined,  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
blind  man  to  earn  by  his  own  hands  14s.  a 
week,  or  a  little  over  a  third  of  what  most 
sighted  labourers  can  earn.  And,  notwith- 
standing all  this  outlay,  many  a  home  worker 
is  a  discontented  man,  and  we  think  not 
unreasonably  so,  for  up  to  the  day  when  he 
leaves  the  training  school,  a  master  of  his 
craft,  he  has  lived  in  a  confined  world 
especially  adapted  to  his  affliction.  From 
that  day  on  he  is  plunged,  usually  without 
explanation,  into  a  world  where  he  finds 
himself  up  against  what  to  him  are  the 
desperate  odds  of  sighted  competition.  He 
may  well  live  in  a  district  so  remote  and 
sparsely  populated  that  it  is  a  mockery  to 
urge  him  to  get  local  orders,  and  when  the 
orders  from  the  Scheme  prove,  month  in 
and  month  out,  irregular  and  few  and  far 
between,  he  finally  vents  the  bitterness  which 
arises  in  him  and  dubs  the  Scheme  a  "  wash 
out." 

Now  the  facts  are  these.     A  blind  man 
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can  make  his  baskets  almost  as  well  as  the 
sighted  competitor,  but  the  marketing  of  his 
finished  work  is  by  comparison  prohibitive, 
chiefly  because  of  the  endless  carriage  on 
materials  and  manufactured  articles  implicit 
in  the  system.  A  Home  Workers'  Scheme 
fails  again  and  again  in  its  efforts  to  gain 
big  contracts  from  shops,  business  houses,  and 
institutions  largely  because  of  its  higher  costs 
of  production,  but  also  because  the  blind 
handwork  is  uneven,  and  home  workers  are 
disqualified  by  slowness  and  unequal  health 
from  meeting  rush  orders  on  a  large  scale, 
or  from  adapting  themselves  quickly  to 
change  of  fashion  or  demand.  These  defects 
cast  no  reflection  on  the  individual  blind 
person,  but  are  none  the  less  irremediable. 
How  can  their  work,  for  instance,  be  other 
than  unequal,  considering  the  varying  stan- 
dards of  the  training  schools  and  the  isola- 
tion in  which  they  subsequently  work  ? 

The  Scheme  is,  therefore,  driven  to  con- 
struct a  selling  machinery  all  of  its  own, 
and  it  comes  to  this,  that  compassion  enters 
largely  into  all  sales  effected,  whether 
individual  or  collective.  The  public,  in  fact, 
will  only  buy  blind  products  when  appealed 
to  do  so  on  charitable  grounds,  and  unfor- 
tunately charity  sales,  even  with  volunteers 
selling,  are  notoriously  expensive  to  promote 
and  very  retail  in  character.  Thus,  an 
owner  of  a  laundry  will  generously  patronise 
a  Sale  of  Blind  Handwork,  when  he  would 
never  dream  of  letting  blind  workmen  make 
the  hampers  essential  to  his  business,  and 
thus  the  best  means  of  inducing  villages  to 
buy  seems  to  be  to  send  round  a  "  Buy  from 
the  Blind  "  van  with  two  men — driver  and 
salesman — a  system  whereby  half  the  cash 
takings  may  well  be  swallowed  up  in  selling 
costs. 


So  much  for  the  present  difficulties — and 
they  are  likely  to  increase  as  entrants  to  the 
Schemes  multiply.  Now  to  what  extent  will 
orders  from  you,  the  County  Councils, 
improve  the  situation  ?  Surely  the  blind, 
having  a  closed  market,  will  really  enjoy  at 
last  the  moral  good  of  being  fully  and 
usefully  employed.  Their  training  will  be 
justified  and  can  be  chosen  in  future  to  meet 
a  calculable  need.  The  comparative  regu- 
larity of  your  demand  and  the  limitation 
of  your  patterns,  compared  with  the  numbers 
of  each  required,  will  be  singularly  suited  to 
blind  labour.  Schemes  will  still  be  needed 
to  keep  up  the  standard  and  collect  the  goods, 
but  they  will  make  far  less  heavy  demands 
on  the  public  or  the  private  purse.  Indeed, 
they  would  so  appreciate  a  certain  and  steady 
market  that  they  would  probably  not  con- 
sider the  sacrifice  of  the  exchequer  subsidy 
too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  having  got  it. 
With  the  increase  in  earnings  augmentation 
might  be  substantially  decreased,  if  not, 
in  certain  instances,  wholly  eliminated. 
One  thing  seems  certain.  Protection  all 
along  the  line  would  in  itself  be  an  inestimable 
boon  to  blind  people,  but  they  (the  blind) 
would  still  be  a  burden  to  the  rest  of  the 
community.  In  justice,  therefore,  to  their 
sighted  and  unaided  competitors,  they  should 
be  content  with  a  standard  of  remuneration 
which  made  them  little,  if  any,  better  off 
than  sighted  men  in  unskilled  occupations. 
Confronted,  as  they  should  be,  with  the 
stark  facts  of  their  artificially  bolstered-up 
position — a  position  of  which  the  majority 
are  already  subconsciously  aware — they 
would  value  at  its  full  the  concession  of  the 
right  to  do  a  full  day's  work,  even  if  that 
concession  meant  much  longer  hours  and 
just  possibly  a  lower  rate  of  pay. 


II. -A  COUNTY  COUNCILLOR'S  REPLY  TO  "RUSTICUS.' 


My  position  as  a  member  of  a  County 
Council  is  that  I  am  there  in  the  interests 
of  the  general  ratepayer,  and  not  necessarily 
to  watch  continually  the  concerns  of  Volun- 
tary Agencies  for  the  Blind.  I  am  willing 
to  exert  my  influence  as  far  as  possible  in 
securing  orders  for  blind  workshops,  but 
price  must  be  the  primary  consideration — 
regular  supply  of  goods  to  contract,  unifor- 
mity of  production,  durability  in  wear, 
being   good   seconds.     I   have   studied    the 


problem  of  blind  welfare  a  little,  and  although 
I  may  not  have  had  the  experience  of 
"  Rusticus,"  yet  I  have  behind  me  the 
conclusions  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
forthe  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  when  I  say  that 
at  best  the  speed  attained  by  a  blind  worker 
does  not  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  that  attained 
by  a  normal  sighted  worker  engaged  in  the 
same  craft  or  industry.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  without  exception  the  trades  practised 
by  workshops  for  the  blind  are  in  the  category 
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of  sweated  industries,  and  I  know  that  my 
Council  must  be  prepared  to  augment  the 
earnings  of  bUnd  workers  until  some  time 
when  the  Voluntary  Agencies  for  the  Blind 
co-operate  among  themselves  in  finding  more 
remunerative  occupation  in  the  production 
of  articles  for  which  there  is  a  more  insistent 
demand. 

"  Rusticus  "  cannot  be  dealing  with  my 
particular  authority  because  all  our  buying 
is  done  through  one  department,  and  I  know 
that  other  county  authorities  are  adopting 
this  method  of  purchasing.  Surely,  by 
organising  our  department  on  such  modern 
lines,  we  are  able  to  get  from  the  manu- 
facturers the  firmest  possible  quotations, 
which  may  mean,  of  course,  greater  difficul- 
ties for  those  engaged  in  the  employment  of 
the  blind.  If  we  give  you  a  closed  market, 
what  protection  have  we  to  offer  to  the  rate- 
pa3'er  that  he  is  not  going  to  be  overcharged 
for  his  baskets,  mattresses,  scrubbing  brushes, 
etc.  ?  No,  I  suggest  that  the  workshops 
for  the  blind  must  first  of  all  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  readjusting,  and  when  you  can  be 
sure  you  ar^  able  to  meet  us  on  equal  terms 
with  ordinary  manufacturers,  we  shall  be 
willing  to  place  orders  with  you.  I  would 
advise  "  Rusticus  "  not  to  get  too  agitated 
over  the  problems  which  are  confronting 
us  all  at  present.  My  Council  was  just 
beginning  to  get  its  house  into  order  after 
the  big  transition  in  1929,  when  the  economy 
campaign  started  all  over  the  country,  and 
we  are  left  rather  breathless  at  the  moment, 
but  in  the  meantime,  we  feel  the  problem 
of  finding  work  for  blind  people  in  remote 
and  rural  areas  is  being  creditably  done. 

The  figures  provided  by  "  Rusticus  "  do 
not  appear  to  be  correct.  Surely  in  the 
particular  instance  quoted,  the  expenditure 
of  providing  employment  is  a  little  over 
IIS.  a  week,  for  an  average  earning  of  14s. 
per  week,  the  ^26  augmentation  going  direct 
to  the  blind  worker.  It  is  an  amount 
additional  to  his  earnings,  and  therefore 
must  not  in  any  way  be  confused  with  the 
amount  expended  upon  the  provision  of 
employment.  Will  "  Rusticus  "  explain  how 
he  makes  the  amount  of  35s.  per  week  ? — 
the  result  he  obtains  is  an  arithmetical 
problem  beyond  me. 

Averages  are,  perhaps,  a  little  misleading 
when  dealing  with  piecework  trades,  and  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  in  no  shop 


where  sighted  men  are  employed  do  two  men, 
except  by  mere  coincidence,  walk  away 
at  the  end  of  the  week  with  exactl}'  the  same 
wages,  for  not  only  must  the  speed  of  the 
individual  be  taken  into  account,  but  also 
the  class  of  work  upon  which  he  is  engaged. 
I  am  assured  there  are  blind  men,  who  were 
they  to  be  kept  fully  employed  for  six 
eight-hour  days  per  week,  would  not  earn 
more  than  12s.,  but  information  on  such 
points  can  only  be  gained  from  practical 
experience.  I,  at  any  rate,  think  of  the 
moral  advantage  which  is  gained  by  giving 
these  men  and  women  something  useful  to 
think  about. 

So  far  as  marketing  is  concerned,  the 
illustration  of  the  laundry  proprietor  presents 
a  grave  difficulty,  for  whereas  an  additional 
grant  from  the  County  Council  might  enable 
the  Voluntar^^  Agencies  for  the  Blind  to 
meet  such  additional  charges  in  ]~»roduction 
as  are  peculiar  to  a  Home  Workers'  Scheme, 
such  as  the  extra  carriage,  it  would  not  over- 
come the  difficulty  of  uniformity  in  shape  and 
size,  evenness  in  weaving,  etc.  The  salesman 
and  driver,  with  their  "  Buy  from  the  Blind  " 
van,  may  not  be  an  ideal  means  of  marketing, 
but  the  salesman  may  be  a  blind,  or  partially 
blind  man.  As  a  County  Councillor,  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  that  "  Rusticus  "  was  thus 
providing  employment  for  the  professional 
type  of  blind  man.  It  is  a  point  that  would 
weigh  with  me,  and  I  think  the  ratepayers 
too,  when  "  Rusticus  "  came  to  my  Council 
for  additional  grants.  It  is  unfair  to  take 
as  a  basis  present-day  selling  costs,  for  times 
are  acknowledgeably  bad,  and  we  know  that 
you  have  to  force  a  market,  which  is  a  costly 
business.  By  all  means  keep  your  costs  as 
low  as  possible,  but  never  lose  sight  of  the 
great  humanitarian  work  upon  which  you  are 
engaged.  I  would  rather  see  money  spent 
by  my  Council  in  keeping  blind  people  in  an 
occupation,  than  dragging  out  a  useless 
existence  in  darkness  and  apathy.  I  feel 
from  my  experience  that  the  number  of 
trades  in  which  blind  people  can  be  placed 
are  too  limited,  and  I  have,  too,  felt  upon 
more  than  one  occasion,  that  my  Committee 
have  looked  with  satisfaction  at  the  £$  or 
£10  a  year  saved  by  sending  its  blind  people 
to  school  A,  instead  of  school  B,  without 
considering  sufficiently  the  advantages  to 
the  blind  individual  of  the  little  extra  cost 
in    training.     In    this    respect,    in    several 
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instances,  we  have  been  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish.  Then,  too,  do  we  not 
sometimes  ask  rather  too  much  of  a  bhnd 
man,  say,  of  forty- two,  when  we  expect  him 
to  learn  an  entirely  new  trade  ?     Why,  we 


should  not  have  asked  him  to  do  this  when 
he  was  sighted,  and  I  know  that  often  it  is 
this  type  of  man  or  woman  that  we 
are  putting  into  the  register  of  home 
workers. 


A    BLIND    MATHEMATICIAN. 


NICHOLAS  SAUNDER- 
SON  was  born  in  1682  in 
a  Yorkshire  village  near 
Penistone,  and  lost  his 
sight  in  babyhood  as  the 
result  of  small-pox.  His 
father  was  an  exciseman, 
and  a  large  family  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  do  much  for  the  blind  boy  beyond 
sending  him  to  the  Free  School  at  Penistone, 
where  we  are  told  that  he  soon  outstripped 
his  school-fellows,  and  learned  to  speak  and 
write  Latin  "  as  fluently  and  correctly  as 
English,"  while  he  listened  to  books  in  Greek 
as  if  they  were  in  his  mother  tongue.  "  Un- 
fortunately," says  a  writer  in  the  fifties, 
"  the  method  adopted  by  his  preceptor  for 
the  instruction  of  this  remarkable  pupil  has 
not  been  preserved  to  us,"  and  we  can  but 
echo  the  regret. 

Probably  Saunderson  soon  learned  all  that 
the  little  school  at  Penistone  could  teach  him, 
and  we  next  hear  of  him  at  home,  studying 
with  his  father,  who  discovered  his  extra- 
ordinary ability  for  figures,  and  gave  him 
such  teaching  as  he  could.  His  ability  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  two  or  three  men  of 
learning  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  they 
undertook  to  coach  him  in  geometry  and 
algebra,  and  to  lend  him  books,  soon  finding, 
however,  that  their  pupil  was  one  of  those 
unexplainable  mathematical  geniuses  who 
seem  to  have  some  mysterious  intuitive 
knowledge  of  mathematical  truths  that 
enable  them  to  begin  where  most  men  leave 
off. 

When  Saunderson  was  about  twenty- three, 
rumour  of  his  genius  reached  the  ears  of  a 
Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  who 
was  staying  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he 
visited  the  young  man,  only  to  find  that  his 
abilities  exceeded  the  expectations  formed 
of  him.  It  was  decided  to  invite  him  to 
come  up  to  Christ's,  and,  although  he  was 


not  admitted  a  member  of  the  University  or 
of  the  College,  the  story  of  his  exceptional 
gifts  aroused  interest  and  sympathy,  and  he 
was  given  the  freedom  of  the  College  Library  ; 
rooms  were  allotted  to  him,  while  his  con- 
temporaries offered  to  help  him  as  readers. 

The  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics 
was  approached  in  his  interests,  and  although 
it  was  not  usual  for  others  to  lecture  on 
mathematics, he  willingly  assented  when  he 
heard  Saunderson 's  story,  and  the  blind  man 
decided  to  lecture  on  optics.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  "Principia"  had  justbeen  published, 
and  Saunderson  set  himself  to  expound  the 
Newtonian  philosophy  to  a  crowd  of  eager 
hearers,  curious  to  learn  what  a  blind  man 
could  tell  them  of  light  and  vision.  And 
though  it  may  have  been  rather  idle  curiosity 
which  accounted  for  the  crowds  who  flocked 
to  the  lectures  at  first,  it  must  have  been 
Saunderson's  genius  of  exposition  that  kept 
attendances  at  a  high  level  when  the  novelty 
of  the  lecturer's  handicap  had  passed  away. 

William  Whiston,  who  had  succeeded  New- 
ton as  Lucasian  Professor,  was  an  eccentric, 
and  his  unorthodox  religious  views  led  in 
1710  to  his  expulsion  from  Cambridge. 
Newton  was  still  living  and  was  consulted 
as  to  his  successor,  and  his  choice  fell  on 
Saunderson.  However,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Saunderson's  mathematical  abilities 
were  far  in  excess  of  other  competitors  for 
the  vacant  post,  he  was  technically  not 
eligible,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  University 
was  obliged  to  approach  Queen  Anne.  She 
agreed  to  confer  upon  him  the  degree  of  M.A., 
and  in  171 1  he  was  formally  elected  Luca- 
sian Professor,  delivering  an  oration  "  in 
very  elegant  Latin  and  a  style  truly  Cicero- 
nian," which  did  credit  to  the  Free  School 
of    Penistone. 

A  few  years  later  he  was  made  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1728  George  II, 
when  on  a  visit  to  Cambridge,  summoned 
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him  to  an  audience  at  the  Senate  House  and 
forthwith  created  him  a  Doctor  of  Laws. 

His  materialism  and  agnosticism  served 
to  alienate  him  from  some  of  those  who  have 
written  of  him.  "  The  theory  of  numbers 
was  his  deity,  and  he  worshipped  it  with  all 
his  soul.  .  .  .  The  blind  of  the  present  day  have 
Saunderson  as  a  great  warning  of  how  little 
worldly  success  can  do  to  promote  happiness 
here,"  writes  W.  H.  Levy.  But  others 
speak  of  him  more  generously,  and  Lord 
Chesterfield,  who  attended  his  lectures  as  an 
undergraduate,  described  him  as  a  man  who 
had  lost  the  use  of  his  own  sight  but  taught 
others  to  use  theirs,  while  Edmund  Burke 
wrote  warmly  of  "  this  man  "  who  "  taught 
others  the  theories  of  those  ideas  which  they 
had,  and  which  he  himself  undoubtedly  had 
not." 

Personally  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
considerable  charm,  intensely  hard  working, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  students,  un- 
tiring on  their  behalf,  cheerful,  a  witty  con- 
versationalist, and  fond  of  company.  Such 
at  least  is  the  verdict  of  one  writer  upon 
him,  and  the  eulogy  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
was  ' '  imbued  with  a  love  of  truth  that  knew 
no  compromise  and  a  hatred  of  duplicity 
which  impelled  him  at  all  times  and  at  all 
costs  to  speak  his  mind."  Levy,  however, 
put  things  more  bluntly  :  "  He  was  imperious 
in  temper  and  given  to  violent  bursts  of 
passion."  His  portrait,  which  depicts  him 
handling  a  sphere,  does  not  tell  us  very 
much  and  shows  him  in  the  fashion  of  those 
days,  bewigged  and  voluminously  beg  owned. 

As  a  blind  man,  we  are  told  that  his  sense 
of  touch  was  extraordinarily  delicate,  and 
there  is  a  pleasant  little  story  of  a  common 
room  scene  at  Christ's,  when, with  a  party  of 
other  Fellows,  he  turned  over  some  so- 
called  Roman  coins,  and  was  able  to  reject 
as  counterfeit  some  of  the  coins  which  had 
deceived  experts.  His  hearing  was  acute, 
and  we  are  told  that  he  recognised  the  vari- 
ous Cambridge  courts  from  the  sound  of  his 
footsteps  on  the  paving  (surely  not  a  very 
remarkable  achievement).  He  had  that 
"  sense  of  obstacles  "  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  from  recent  psychological 
writers,  was  fond  of  music,  and  enjoyed 
playing  the  flute  ;  it  was  said  that  he  could 
distinguish  very  minute  differences  of  tone. 

He  invented  a  board  for  working  out 
arithmetical   calculations,    which   he   called 


his  "  palpable  arithmetic,"  and  which  con- 
sisted of  numerous  tiny  squares,  with  pins  at 
the  intersecting  points  of  every  line.  Diderot 
recommended  it  in  a  letter  to  a  blind  friend 
as  likely  to  be  extremely  useful  to  her  should 
she  "  ever  be  seized  with  the  inclination  of 
making  long  calculations  by  touch." 

Saunderson  died  at  the  age  of  56,  and  the 
story  of  his  last  moments  has  been  vividly 
told.  A  clergyman  called  in  by  the  family 
to  reason  with  the  dying  man  could  make  no 
impression  on  his  lack  of  orthodoxy  till  he 
reminded  him  that  his  heroes,  Newton  and 
Clarke,  had  held  the  Christian  faith.  Saun- 
derson was  impressed,  and  acknowledging 
that  it  would  be  presumptuous  for  him  to 
deny  what  Newton  had  affirmed,  died  with 
the  words  "Oh,  God  of  Clarke  and  Newton, 
have  mercy  upon  me  "  on  his  lips. 

OORRBIONDINCE 

To  the  Editor. 

Standard  English  Braille. 

Sir, — Having  been  blind  from  birth  and 
a  Braille  reader  all  my  life  and  with  40  years' 
experience  in  the  Blind  World,  I  would  hke 
to  express  my  thanks  to  the  promoters  of 
Standard  Enghsh  Braille.  It  is  a  perfect 
system  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  those 
who  are  responsible  for  its  composition  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  endeavoured 
to  serve  the  blind  community.  It  is  also  very 
clearly  expressed  in  the  Braille  copy,  published 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Yours,  etc., 

Joshua  Buckley. 

Bacup,  Lanes. 
To  the  Editor. 
*•  Vice-Patrons." 

Sir, — I  notice  that  several  Institutions 
for  the  Bhnd  are  starting  "  Vice-Patrons." 
As  a  Secretary  of  an  Institution  I  do  not  like 
to  be  outdone  by  others,  but  before  ventur- 
ing on  such  a  novelty  I  thought  it  wise  to 
look  up  the  word  "  Patron  "  in  the  diction- 
ary. I  found  it  described  as  a  "  protector  " 
or  "  one  who  countenances  or  encourages," 
"  a  guardian  saint."  Would  some  learned 
person  please  inform  me  what  a  Vice-Patron 
is  before  I  start  collecting  them  ? 
Yours,  etc., 

X  (vice-signature). 
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HEREDITARY  BLINDNESS. 

A  LMOST    simultaneously    with    the    appearance    of    the    Report    on    Hereditary 

^^  Blindness,  issued  by  the   Prevention   of  Blindness   Committee,   and  briefly 

/  ^  reviewed  on  another  page,  comes  the  news  from  Germany  of  a  Bill  "  for  the 

/     ^         avoidance  of  inherited  disease  in  posterity."     The  Bill,  which  comes  into  force 

/       ^^        on  January  ist,  1934,  provides  that  persons  suffering  from  serious  hereditary 

/  ^      illness,  including  hereditary  blindness  and  deafness,  may  be  rendered  sterile 

^^A.  J^   if  the  experience  of  medical  science  shows  it  to  be  probable  that  their  offspring 

would  suffer.     Sterilisation  of  an  individual  may  be  proposed  by  the  medical  officer  of  health 

in  the  case  of  inmates  of  hospitals  and  sanatoria,  and  by  the  governors  of  penal  establishments, 

and  the  proposals  must  be  considered  in  the  first  instance  by  a  Court  of  Eugenics,  composed 

of  a  magistrate,  medical  officer,  and  specialist  in  hereditary  hygiene.     Its  decision  is  subject 

to  appeal  to  a  "  High  Court  of  Eugenics."     If  this  Court  confirms  the  decision  already  reached, 

the  operation  necessary  may  be  carried  out  against  the  will  of  the  person  concerned. 

Those  who  condemn  such  legislation  sometimes  point  to  such  shining  examples  of 
brilliance  as  Milton,  whose  blindness  some  attribute  to  congenital  causes;  to  Bach,  in  whose 
family  congenital  blindness  also  occurred,  and  who  was  himself  blind  in  later  years;  to  Beethoven, 
in  whose  family  ran  congenital  deafness,  and  who  became  deaf  at  the  age  of  thirty;  to  Charles 
Lamb,  Keats  or  Mendelssohn,  all  of  whom  came  of  so-called  "  tainted  "  stock,  but  whose 
contributions  to  the  spiritual  riches  of  posterity  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

The  wisdom  of  Germany's  action  could  be  questioned  on  the  ground  that  physical 
"  unfitness  "  does  not  necessarily  imply  mental  and  spiritual  "  unfitness  "  ;  there  are  shining 
examples  in  history  of  affliction  actually  creating  the  heroic  (who  can  deny,  for  example,  that 
it  was  the  physical  blindness  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  that  gave  him  the  inner  vision  to  lead 
war-blinded  men  from  darkness  to  light  ?)  and  in  many  a  private  family  there  must  be  memories 
of  invalids  whose  spirits  led  the  van  when  a  crisis  stunned  the  strong  and  healthy.  There  is  an 
"  unfitness  "  of  mind  infinitely  more  harmful  to  a  nation,  and  to  other  nations,  than  any 
physical  defects,  and  voluntary  celibacy  is  a  nobler  method  of  solving  the  problem  than  forceful 
sterilisation. 

At  the  moment,  however,  the  question  does  not  arise,  so  far  as  the  blind  are  concerned, 
for  it  is  generally  agreed  that  we  do  not  know  enough  of  the  causes  of  blindness  to  be  dogmatic. 
In  order  that  a  Court  of  Eugenics  such  as  that  indicated  in  the  German  Bill  should  be  effective, 
it  must  work  on  the  basis  of  elaborate  pedigrees  involving  details  relating  to  the  uncles,  aunts, 
cousins,  and  grandparents  of  the  person  concerned,  stating  their  eye  condition,  the  number  who 
suffered  from  eye  defect,  its  age  of  onset,  and  so  on.  AccordingtotheLeagueof  Nations  Report 
in  1929,  Germany  was  dependent  at  this  time  on  Census  returns  for  her  statistics  of  blindness, 
and  no  analysis  of  causation  was  available.  It  is  true  that  such  an  analysis,  based  on  the 
Census  returns,  has  now  been  published,  but  even  so,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  German  data 
in  connection  with  the  causes  of  blindness  are  far  ahead  of  our  own. 

The  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  in  this  country  has  stressed  the  importance 
of  enquiry  into  causation,  and  the  inadequacy  of  our  present  knowledge  in  this  respect.  There 
is  a  homely  German  proverb  that  warns  the  enthusiast  of  the  dangers  of  "  throwing  away  the 
baby  with  the  bath-water,"  and  there  seems  ground  for  thinking  that  such  a  Bill  as  that 
introduced  by  the  German  Government  is  open  to  this  criticism. 

The  Editor. 
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REPORT    ON    HEREDITARY  BLINDNESS. 


L   REPORT  on  Hereditary  Blindness 

^L  has   recently  been   published 

/  ^        by  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 

/     ^       Committee   of   the    Union    of 

/      ^^      Counties  Associations  for  the 

/  ^t     Blind.      It    is    an    important 

.JUl.  J^ document,    which   should   be 

studied  by  all  interested  in  the  subject,  and 
copies  are  obtainable  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Committee,    66,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  i. 

The  Report  opens  with  an  expression  of 
hope  that  in  future  Public  Health  depart- 
ments may  be  willing  to  undertake  a  certain 
amount  of  investigation  of  the  cases  which 
arise  in  the  course  of  their  work,  in  order 
that  more  data  may  be  available  for  the 
genetic  expert  to  analyse  and  correlate. 
At  present  the  data  available  are  insufficient 
in  quantity  and  collected  over  too  narrow 
a  field. 

The  new  form  of  report  drawn  up  by  the 
Prevention  of  Bhndness  Committee,  which 
it  is  hoped  may  be  increasingly  used  by 
those  responsible  for  certification,  will  in 
certain  cases  indicate  the  possibility  of 
hereditary  disease,  but  a  pedigree  will 
always  be  necessary  before  any  definite 
conclusion  can  be  reached  and  advice  given 
as  to  parenthood.  The  Report  on  Hereditary 
Blindness  includes  (in  Appendix  I)  the  form 
of  pedigree  recommended. 

Any  generalisations  on  hereditary  blind- 
ness are  at  present  bound  to  be  vague  and 
sometimes  even  misleading,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  intermarriage  of  blind 
persons  should  always  be  approached  with 
caution,  and  the  parenthood  of  persons 
suffering  from  inheritable  blindness  is 
generally  inadvisable. 

The  Report  classifies  the  main  hereditary 
diseases  or  deformities  to  be  considered 
under  three  heads  : — 

1.  Those  like  Retinitis  Pigmentosa  and 
Leber's  Disease  (hereditary  optic  atrophy) 
in  which  heredity  is  in  the  majority  of  cases 
definitely  established  and  sight  is  seriously 
threatened. 

2.  Those  in  which  heredity  is  in  many 
cases  definitely  established,  but  where  the 
patient  is  unlikely  to  be  certifiable  as  blind, 
or  where  the  affection  is  amenable  to  treat- 
ment.    These    include    albinism,     cataract, 


congenital  night  blindness,  and  glioma  of 
the  retina. 

3.  Those  in  which  heredity  is  in  many 
cases  definitely  established,  but  which  are 
of  very  rare  occurrence,  though  partial  or 
complete  blindness  may  result :  e.g.,  anoph- 
thalmos,  familial  macular  degeneration. 

With  regard  to  myopia,  the  Report  points 
out  that  while  it  is  true  that  the  children  of 
myopic  parents  may  be  specially  liable  to 
myopia,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  established 
that  the  risk  of  blindness  is  greater  in  these 
cases  than  where  the  parents  are  not  myopic. 

The  eugenist,  looking  upon  the  trans- 
mission of  disease  from  the  point  of  view  of 
prevention,  regardless  of  other  consequences, 
would  probably  come  to  the  following 
conclusions  : — 

1.  That  any  man  or  woman  who  has  had 
Aniridia,  Congenital  Cataract,  Glioma  of 
the  Retina,  Hereditary  Opacity  of  the  Cornea 
or  Ectopia  Lentis,  Microphthalmos,  Retinitis 
Pigmentosa,  and  of  whom  either  parent 
had  been  so  affected,  should  abstain  from 
parenthood. 

2.  Normal  parents  who  have  more  than 
one  child  affected  with  any  of  the  above 
diseases,  or  with  total  colour  blindness, 
should  have  no  more  children,  and  their 
children  should  abstain  from  parenthood, 
whether  affected  or  not. 

3.  In  all  stocks  in  which  hereditary  optic 
atrophy  has  occurred  more  than  once,  if 
the  sisters  of  affected  males  abstained  from 
parenthood  the  disease  would  be  almost 
exterminated. 

But  the  Committee  on  Prevention  of 
Blindness  cannot  go  so  far  as  the  eugenists, 
and  they  confine  themselves  to  the  following 
general  observations  : — 

[a)  Complete  statistics  compiled  on  a 
uniform  basis,  on  the  evidence  of  qualified 
persons,  and  including  all  persons  affected 
by  the  diseases,  and  not  only  those  selected 
from  certain  pedigrees,  would  assist  in  deter- 
mining the  total  amount  of  blindness  pre- 
ventable by  control  of  parentage.  Such 
statistics,  however,  do  not  yet  exist. 

[b)  Better  certification  over  a  period,  and 
the  ascertainment  of  causes  of  blindness 
through  the  use  of  the  certificate  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  should   provide 
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data    on    which    to    found    more    accurate 
conclusions  than  are  at  present  possible. 

At  the  same  time  the  Committee  think 
that  three  conclusions  can  even  now  be 
drawn,  and  set  these  forth  as  follows  : — 

(a)  That  from  the  point  of  view  of  causa- 
tion the  most  important  inheritable  diseases 
are  Retinitis  Pigmentosa  and  Leber's  Disease 

(b)  If  a  member  of  a  stock  in  which  there 
is  definitely  inheritable  disease  causing  blind- 
ness, even  if  the  disease  is  not  manifest  in 
his  or  her  case,  marries,  he  or  she  should  be 
urged  to  consult  an  ophthalmologist,  who 
wovild  advise  as  to  abstention  from  parent- 
hood.    This  statement  need  not,  as  a  rule, 


apply  to  males  in  a  stock  carrying  Leber's 
Disease. 

(c)  Unless  there  is  medical  evidence  to 
show  that  the  case  does  not  fall  within  the 
hereditary  class,  a  blind  man  or  woman 
contemplating  marriage  should  seek  the 
advice  of  a  competent  ophthalmologist,  who 
will  be  able  to  obtain  a  pedigree,  and  if 
necessary  consult  a  genetic  expert. 

In  addition  to  the  two  appendices  (giving 
particulars  required  for  drawing  up  a  pedi- 
gree, and  the  form  recommended  for  use  in 
certification  of  blind  persons)  the  Report 
contains  a  valuable  bibliography  dealing 
with  the  question  of  hereditary  blindness. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
VOLUNTARY  SYSTEM. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


"   n— """^IM     VERY  member  shall  be  brought  up 
^m  ^      in  the  full  consciousness  that  he  or 

H  '      she   is   a   debtor   from   birth   to   his 

H  J  society  for  the  whole  existing  equip- 

B_i^^  ment  of  a  good  life — the  conditions 

H        '^  of  the  common  good  ;    and  this  debt 

H  he  will  discharge  by  his  own  guardian- 

H  I     ship  of  the  social  heritage  and  by  his 

JH  ^     own  efforts  to  pass  on  this  heritage 

— ^^^— ^^^"      to  his  successors.     For  this  guardian- 
ship and  for  these  efforts  he  asks  no 
reward,  since  he  has  already  received  his  payment  in 
the  gift  of  his  heritage." 

Professor  Urwick. 

Recently  we  have  been  much  interested 
and  influenced  by  two  lectures  expressing 
widely  divergent  views,  but  each  of  supreme 
interest  at  the  present  time.  One,  by 
Professor  Urwick,  delivered  at  King's  College, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Principle  of  Reci- 
procity in  Social  Life  and  Action  "  ;  the 
other  on  "  Unemployment  and  Plenty," 
being  the  Swarthmore  lecture  for  1933, 
delivered  by  Shipley  N.  Brayshaw  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  first  of  these  contributions  asserts  the 
fact  that  every  citizen  owes  a  debt  to 
posterity,  which  must  be  liquidated  by  the 
performance  of  definite  and  concrete  services 
to  society  in  proportion  to  his  ability  so  to 
contribute.  That,  in  point  of  fact,  such 
indebtedness  is  the  condition  of  all  progressive 
development  from  which  society  cannot 
escape  or  be  immune  if  it  is  to  fulfil  its  destiny. 


The  second  lecture  emphasises  the  fact 
that  man's  mastery  over  the  resources  of 
nature  has  become  so  complete  and  exhaus- 
tive that,  even  in  a  period  of  serious  un- 
employment, goods  and  services  at  his  dis- 
posal are  so  abundant  that  none  need  lack 
an  ample  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Mr.  Brayshaw  postulates  the  theory  that  we 
are  suffering  acutely  from  under-consumption 
of  the  commodities  that  are  available,  and 
that  the  weakness  of  our  economic  system 
lies  in  faulty  distribution  and  our  failure 
to  utilise  scientifically  the  services  that  are 
at  our  command. 

First  appearances  would  seem  to  suggest 
that  the  respective  theories  cancel  out 
each  other,  but  the  underlying  implications 
and  assumptions  clearly  reveal  conceptions 
and  attitudes  that  are  not  necessarily 
inconsistent,  nor  are  they  antagonistic  but, 
as  we  think,  complementary  when  rightly 
understood. 

Those  who  remember  the  lectures  delivered 
by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Loch  some  few  years 
ago  at  King's  College  will  recall  the  fact 
that  the  principle  of  reciprocity  appeared 
again  and  again  as  the  foundation  upon 
which  rested  almost  the  whole  of  his  social 
philosophy.  This  view  seemed  to  imply 
for  him  all  that  was  most  vital  in  a  sound 
theory  of  social  life.     The  rules  and  methods 
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of  a  wise  philanthropy,  of  all  good  adminis- 
tration and  law,  of  all  sane  social  and  econo- 
mic practice,  appeared  as  deductions  of  this 
single  principle. 

Plato's  presentation  of  the  principle  is 
still  the  simplest  and  most  direct.  "  Human 
society,"  he  tells  us,  "  rests  upon  the  mutual 
interchange  of  services  ;  social  duty  is  the 
due  performance  of  the  due  task  by  each, 
and  social  health  means  freedom  from  any 
confusion  or  disturbance  of  balance  in  the 
interchange  of  services  and  rewards." 

There  never  was  a  time  in  our  social 
history  when  it  was  more  opportune  than 
now  to  consider  the  relationships  in  which  we 
stand  towards  the  State  and  local  authorities 
in  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  welfare 
of  the  blind.  It  is  being  urged,  with  some 
justification,  that  there  are  far  too  many 
organisations  of  a  national  character  dupli- 
cating services  and  otherwise  undertaking 
duties  and  obligations  which  could  be  more 
efficiently  discharged  by  fewer  agencies. 
No  one  deliberately  sets  out  to  defend  the 
voluntary  system,  with  all  its  shortcomings 
and  imperfections,  without  qualifying  their 
attitude  in  so  far  as  to  insist  that  scientific 
organisation  and  administration  must  control 
and  direct  all  activities  if  society  is  to 
survive.  We  have  to  ask  ourselves,  however, 
in  these  days  when  collectivism  is  being  so 
forcibly  advocated,  whether  after  all  the 
voluntary  system  is  really  worth  defending, 
and  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  completely 
superseded  by  State  and  municipal  manage- 
ment. 

Those  who  feel  impelled  to  accept  such 
advocacy  will  perhaps  not  be  seriously 
influenced  by  anything  we  may  have  to 
say  in  defence  of  another  course  of  procedure. 
We  imagine  few  people  will  be  found  with 
an  understanding  of  all  the  implications 
involved,  who  will  be  willing  to  say  un- 
reservedly that  the  voluntary  system  has 
outstayed  its  welcome  and  is  incapable  in 
consequence  of  such  effective  action  as  to 
make  it  worth  while  struggling  for  its 
preservation. 

To  many  of  us  the  issue  appears  to  be  a 
momentous  one,  and  more  particularly  is 
this  so  to  those  who  have  been  associated 
with  movements  during  the  lifetime  of  which 
they  have  strenuously  worked  to  induce  the 
State  and  the  local  authorities  to  accept  a 
greater  measure  of  responsibility  than  was 


heretofore  recognised.  It  seems  to  some  of  us 
that  the  closer  we  approach  these  forms  of 
bureaucratic  control  the  less  attractive 
they  become ,  for  the  freedom  of  the  individual , 
and  the  choice  for  the  ordering  of  his  life 
becomes  more  limited  and  less  rational  in 
this  highly  mechanised  state  of  society. 

As  is  most  frequently  the  case,  we  have  to 
steer  a  middle  course  between  certain  schools 
of  thought  that  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other.  The  one  is  constituted  of  pure 
individualists,  who  can  see  no  necessity 
for  the  intervention  of  the  State  and  the 
municipalities  in  any  matters  concerning 
social  well-being.  To  such  the  whole  of  the 
social  services  are  anathema.  They  hate 
the  trouble  and  expense  that  is  incurred 
by  their  maintenance  and,  although  they 
would  sometimes  salve  their  consciences 
by  donating  a  guinea  to  a  charitable  institu- 
tion, they  detest  the  thought  that  they 
should  be  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
services.  It  is  well  nigh  hopeless  to  argue 
with  those  who  range  themselves  so  com- 
pactly on  the  side  of  reaction.  They  do  not 
stop  to  think  out  the  position  but  are  blinded 
by  prejudices  ;  the  only  forcible  means  that 
can  be  employed  are  those  which  are  adopted 
through  the  medium  of  taxation.  They 
grumble,  but,  quite  rightly,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  in  proportion  to  their  income 
and  social  indebtedness. 

Plato  bids  us  reflect  that,  "  Civic  society 
exists  by  virtue  of  the  conscious  recognition 
by  all  of  a  balance  between  rights  and  duties, 
the  continuance  of  which  is  the  prime 
condition  of  life  in  a  society."  And  again, 
"  It  follows  that  there  is  no  other  measure 
of  a  citizen's  worth  than  the  amount  and 
quality  of  his  service  ;  there  is  no  measure 
of  his  rights  except  the  measure  of  his  due 
performance  of  right  functions." 

It  may  be  objected  that  there  is  nothing 
strikingly  new  or  original  in  the  affirmation 
of  these  principles.  Of  course  there  is  not, 
and  they  will  appear  to  be  obvious  to  many 
minds,  but  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
disregard  these  points  of  view  by  the  intro- 
duction of  irrelevant  considerations  will  be 
generally  agreed  and  there  is,  therefore, 
all  the  more  need  sometimes  to  stress  the 
obvious. 

The  principle  of  reciprocity  is  implicit  in 
the  earliest  codes  of  law  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge.     It  was  expressed  in  the  Mosaic 
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law,  in  the  teachings  of  Krishna  and  the 
Vedas  of  Hinduism,  indeed,  it  is  closely 
related  to  the  central  Hindu  doctrine  of 
Karma.  We  may  even  say  that  it  is  but  a 
special  application  of  the  cosmic  law  of  the 
equahty  of  action  and  reaction  which  holds 
good  in  every  manifestation  of  energy. 

To  quote  Professor  Urwick  again,  "  It  is 
well  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  principle 
of  reciprocity  is  a  mode  of  the  cosmic  law, 
for  two  reasons  :  First,  we  need  to  remind 
ourselves  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a 
policy  of  what  is  most  profitable  or  best 
among  several  possible  alternatives,  but 
with  a  principle  which  has  no  alternative, 
since  it  is  a  condition  of  existence  itself, 
which  we  can  "  defy  "  only  in  the  sense  of 
shutting  our  eyes  to  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences. And  secondly,  we  need  to  keep 
in  mind  the  conception  of  a  balance  of  service 
with  reciprocal  service,  of  effort  with  reward, 
of  act  with  consequence,  which  we  shall 
find  to  be  fundamental  in  the  idea  of 
reciprocity." 

Even  in  the  domain  of  economics  this 
balance  must  be  maintained,  for  all  trading 
is  conducted  on  the  assumption  of  a  reason- 
able resultant  return  from  the  interchange  of 
goods  and  services. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Adam  Smith 
admirably  illustrated  this  point  when  he 
contended  that  in  all  exchange  there  is  a 
kind  of  added  gain  over  and  above  that  which 
is  indicated  by  the  money  measure  of  the 
goods  and  services  exchanged  ;  as  when  the 
shoemaker  makes  a  pair  of  shoes  for  the 
tailor,  and  the  tailor  makes  a  coat  for  the 
shoemaker,  each  of  them  is  a  gainer  by  the 
exchange.  In  other  words,  the  result  of 
the  work  of  each  is  enhanced  by  the  very 
fact  of  reciprocity,  which  adds  to  the 
measured  and  balanced  value  of  the  labour 
of  each  a  further  balance  of  satisfaction 
which  is  not  measured  and  not  measurable. 

We  need  not  pause  here  to  examine 
further  the  same  conditions  which  prevail 
in  the  matter  of  social  action  and  reaction. 
Our  attitude  towards  neighbours  is  governed 
by  the  same  fundamental  considerations, 
even  though  we  sometimes  fail  to  recognise 
all  that  they  imply  and  even  though  we  may 
not  always  be  consciously  influenced  by  any 
moral  or  economic  purpose.  Obviously  the 
reciprocity  must  be  there,  or  the  social  good 
— ^let  us  rather  say,   the  social    conditions 


of   any   good — would    not    be    maintained. 

This  consideration  leads  us  to  reflect  upon 
our  philanthropic  activities.  If  we  are 
called  upon  to  undertake  difficult  case-work 
there  is  nothing  so  immensely  satisfying 
as  to  be  able  to  feel  that  the  efforts  we  are 
making  are  constructive  in  character,  that 
we  are,  in  fact,  performing  a  task  which  is 
not  merely  conferring  an  immediate  advan- 
tage upon  the  person  so  assisted,  but  that 
our  action,  coupled  with  the  initiative  and 
capacity  of  the  beneficiary,  will  increase  his 
opportunities  to  such  an  extent  that  he  will 
become  independent  of  future  assistance  and, 
thereby,  be  enabled  to  extend  to  others  some 
of  the  advantages  which  timely  assistance 
has  made  it  possible  for  him  to  enjoy.  It  is 
this  constructive  philanthropy  to  which 
most  thoughtful  administrators  are  devoting 
the  closest  attention  because  they  realise 
that,  however  necessary  may  be  other 
forms  of  charitable  effort,  this  road  at  least 
leads  to  the  development  and  cultivation 
of  all  the  essential  elements  which  make 
for  progress  and  true  citizenship. 

Our  indebtedness  to  posterity  is  a  simple 
fact  of  existence  which  it  is  futile  to  ignore. 
Its  obligations  may  perhaps  be  unduly 
stressed  ;  we  may  even  sometimes  be  dis- 
posed to  question  the  wisdom  of  contractual 
obligations  entered  into  by  previous  genera- 
tions, but  it  is  no  more  possible  to  repudiate 
the  obvious  duties  they  impose  upon  us 
than  it  would  be  to  begin  de  novo  fashioning 
a  new  world  without  giving  thought  to  the 
accumulated  knowledge  and  experience  of 
those  who  saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams 
in  other  lands  and  in  other  ages  anterior  to 
our  own. 

When  we  seriously  reflect  upon  the  present 
economic  and  social  situations,  surely  it 
must  occur  to  us  that  philanthropy  and 
voluntary  effort  are  institutions  older  and 
richer  in  experience  than  any  State-craft 
that  is  yet  known  to  us.  Indeed,  is  it  not 
true  to  say  that  in  all  ages  the  activities  and 
impulses  of  the  philanthropists  have  ever 
been  the  precursors  of  State  action  ?  Pro- 
gress, as  we  know  it,  does  not  and  never  has 
emanated  from  the  State  as  such,  and  no 
great  movement  that  has  ever  influenced 
the  world  can  be  said  to  have  taken  its 
genesis  from  mass  action.  The  common 
diseases  in  the  body  politic  have  never  been 
discovered  and  have  seldom  been  eradicated 
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by  the  politicians,  and  all  the  vital  influences 
which  have  moulded  and  fashioned  the  world 
have  emanated  from  the  conscious  action 
of  those  individuals  who  recognised  the  need 
for  change  and  who,  without  any  expectation 
of  emoluments  or  rewards,  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  propagation  of  the  truth  as 
they  saw  it. 

Certain  writers  have  attempted  to  pour 
ridicule  upon  the  view  that  the  doctrine  of 
reciprocity  is  of  fundamental  importance 
in  human  relationships.  In  effect,  they  say 
that  the  obligations  of  mankind,  such  as 
they  are,  concern  themselves  merely  with 
existing  conditions,  that  the  past  is  of  little 
account  and  the  future  may  well  take  care 
of  itself,  always  providing  that  a  correct 
attitude  is  assumed  in  respect  of  present-day 
problems  and  situations.  In  so  far  as  their 
thinking  and  their  philosophy  does  not  lead 
them  to  contemplate  a  more  exhaustive 
survey  and  interpretation  of  history  and 
political  science,  they  miserably  fail,  not 
merely  to  understand  the  relationships  of 
the  past  to  the  present,  but  they  also  show 
themselves  to  be  devoid  of  that  sense  of 
responsibility  which  every  citizen  owes  to 
the  generation  which  succeeds  him.  No 
action  such  as  they  contemplate  can  be 
safely  undertaken  without  being  guided 
and  influenced  by  what  has  preceded  it, 
and  this  is  shown  in  a  very  conclusive 
fashion  by  much  of  the  ill-devised,  ill- 
expressed  and  ill-administered  legislation 
which  has  characterised  the  present  century. 

The  State,  as  they  see  it,  is  some  immacu- 
late entity  which  they  appear  to  worship  with 
an  almost  slavish  idolatry,  but  one  has  only 
to  do  a  little  clear  thinking  to  be  disillusioned, 
if  indeed,  such  thoughts  have  ever  exercised 
a  serious  influence  over  one. 

In  these  articles  we  have  gladly  assumed 
the  task  of  attempting  a  defence  of  those 
very  essential  voluntary  services  without 
which  no  consequent  State  action  would 
have  been  possible.  It  is  unthinkable,  as  we 
believe,  that  these  services  can  be  superseded 
either  by  State  or  municipal  action,  for, 
as  we  shall  endeavour  to  show,  there  are  a 
thousand  and  one  services  to  the  blind  and 
other  handicapped  folk  which  could  not  be 
efficiently  discharged  either  by  a  Government 
department  or  a  town  council,  or  both. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  say  something  in  justification  and  in 


explanation  of  the  historical  background 
which  philanthropic  effort  can  legitimately 
claim  for  its  own  and  which,  in  no  small 
measure,  has  made  it  possible  for  the  State 
to  take  mass  action  in  respect  of  certain 
sections  of  the  community.  It  will  be  our 
endeavour  to  demonstrate  that,  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  blind,  individual  effort  must 
be  preserved  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop 
and  stimulate  that  sense  of  independence 
without  which  we  and  other  handicapped 
sections  of  the  community  would  be  classified 
as  so  many  deserving  and  necessitous  people 
demanding  the  pity  and  commiseration  of 
other  citizens.  Sympathetic  consideration 
and  treatment  we  must  have,  but  a  so-called 
equality  that  represents  a  spineless  inertia 
that  is  recognised  and  treated  as  provision 
for  a  large  number  of  persons  constitutes  no 
inspiration  for  the  present,  and  offers  little 
hope  for  the  future. 

As  we  shall  endeavour  to  show,  the  three- 
fold partnership  under  which  assistance  is 
provided  in  this  country  for  sightless  people, 
by  philanthropic  effort,  by  the  State  and  by 
local  authorities,  offers  the  most  salutary 
means  whereby  the  interests  of  our  people 
can  be  protected  both  now  and  in  the  future. 

This  attitude  does  not  imply  an  indiscrimi- 
nate toleration  of  inefficiency,  because  it  is 
fundamental  to  the  continuity  of  the  volun- 
tary system  that  it  must  be  even  more 
efficient,  more  considerate  and  more  dis- 
criminating than  the  mass  methods  of 
classification  and  control  that  must  perforce 
be  adopted  wherever  State  action  is  accepted 
as  an  integral  part  of  public  poUcy. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Handicraft  Competition. 

We  regret  to  announce  a  change  in  the 
arrangements  for  the  Handicraft  Competition , 
of  which  a  notice  aj^peared  in  our  June 
issue.  It  was  announced  there  that  the 
Competition  would  be  open  to  readers  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  but  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Customs  authorities  state  that 
entries  from  the  British  Empire  or  abroad 
will  be  liable  to  duty,  it  has  been  decided 
that  Competitors  must  be  hmited  to 
persons  resident  in  England  and  Wales, 
Northern  Ireland  or  Scotland. 
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PROFESSIONAL    WRITING. 


PROFESSIONAL  Writing,"  by 
Gordon  Lathrop  (American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  125 
East  46th  Street,  New  York),  is 
the  fourth  of  the  Foundation's 
Vocational  Research  Series.  It 
is  written  by  a  successful  blind 
journalist,  and  in  order  to  survey  the  field, 
he  addressed  a  questionnaire  to  47  blind 
persons  who  were  reported  as  able  to  earn 
money  by  the  pen  :  the  questionnaire  dealt 
with  the  education  and  training  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  their  previous 
experience,  their  dependence  on  sighted 
help,  and  their  views  on  the  suitability  of  a 
literary  career  for  the  blind,  based  on  their 
own  experience.  Of  the  47  to  whom  the 
questionnaire  was  sent,  23  responded,  and 
the  pamphlet  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
quotations  from  the  reports  submitted  by 
them.  A  short  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
history  of  journalism,  and  the  writer  then 
deals  at  some  length  with  the  opportunities 
for  the  blind  on  newspaper  staffs,  whether 
as  reporters,  correspondents,  specialists,  or 
editors,  publicity  writers,  and  writers  of 
fiction.  He  does  not  attempt  to  glorify 
the  vocation  of  the  writer  or  to  suggest 
that  it  offers  possibilities  for  more  than  a 
very  limited  number  of  rather  specially 
gifted  blind  men  and  women,  and  "  in  order 
to  present  the  picture  of  writing  by  the  blind 
in  its  true  colours,  the  difiiculties  and  dis- 
couragements of  sightless  writers  are  de- 
scribed as  well  as  the  successes  sometimes 
achieved." 

We  have  not  space  here  to  quote  from  the 
interesting  and  vivid  reports  sent  in  by  those 
who  replied  to  the  questionnaire,  though  they 
justify  the  writers'  choice  of  journalism  as 
a  career  in  their  skill  in  presenting  their 
material.  All  we  can  do  is  to  summarise 
briefly  the  conclusions  reached  by  Mr. 
Lathrop  after  a  study  of  the  reports. 

Type  of  Work  Done. — Of  the  23  blind 
persons  concerned,  two  were  working  as 
reporters,  five  as  correspondents  (including 
one  English  journalist,  whose  experiences 
were  described  in  The  Tribune  some  time  ago) , 
four  specialist  writers,  four  editors,  one 
publicity  man,  one  radio  programme  writer, 
and  six  writers  of  fiction. 


Securing  an  OpporUmity. — The  answer 
to  the  question,  "  How  did  you  make  a 
beginning  ?  "  showed  that  three  had  special 
influence,  three  had  experience  of  literary 
work  before  loss  of  sight,  and  the  rest  took 
their  chance  in  the  open  market  and  proved 
successful.  Business  experience  before  loss 
of  sight  was  claimed  b}^  seven  ;  business 
experience  after  loss  of  sight,  but  before 
writing,  by  nine. 

Education. — That  only  two  had  been 
educated  in  schools  for  the  blind  is  rather 
striking,  especially  as  12  of  the  23  suffered 
loss  of  sight  in  childhood  or  adolescence, 
and  only  four  of  the  whole  number  became 
blind  after  the  age  of  24. 

Amount  of  Vision. — Seventeen  are  totally 
blind,  four  have  some  vision,  and  two  are 
"  slightly  handicapped  by  a  degree  of 
defective  sight,"  which  suggests  that  they 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  blind.  It  is 
significant  that  these  are  the  only  two  who 
describe  themselves  as  reporters.  It  is 
obviously  a  serious  handicap  for  a  reporter, 
who  must  be  able  to  rush  from  one  part  of  a 
town  to  another  in  his  quest  for  a  good 
story,  to  be  dependent  on  the  services  of  a 
guide,  and  to  be  unable  to  describe  at  first 
hand  the  scenes  among  which  he  moves. 
The  newspaper  work  for  which  the  blind 
man  is  more  fitted  is  that  of  a  correspondent, 
who  sends  news  of  his  town  or  county  to  a 
provincial  newspaper. 

Qualifications  for  Professional  Writing. — • 
In  addition  to  the  general  qualifications 
which  everyone  who  writes  must  possess,  the 
blind  man  or  woman  who  takes  up  writing 
must  show  "  a  more  intense  application  of 
mental  and  moral  qualities,  such  as  resource- 
fulness, courage,  adaptability,  clarity,  sin- 
cerity, and  the  capacity  for  unremitting 
industry."  The  handicap  of  blindness  must 
be  frankly  admitted,  for  in  certain  fields 
of  writing  there  can  be  no  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity between  the  blind  and  the  seeing, 
however  gifted  and  zealous  the  blind  may  be. 
For  this  reason  it  is  urged  that  the  blind  man 
or  woman  who  wishes  to  write  professionally 
should,  if  possible,  have  specific  training  : 
the  case  for  such  training  is  well  put  by 
one  of  the  blind  journalists  who  replied  to  the 
questionnaire  when  he  writes  :   "  Regarding 
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training,  my  having  gone  through  such 
a  course  doubtless  swings  my  opinion  that 
way,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  school  of  journalism 
course  is  just  about  essential.  Granted, 
experience  under  the  right  conditions  will 
do  as  much,  and  a  school  of  journalism 
graduate  is  not  a  finished  product.  At  the 
same  time,  the  blind  man  must  have  every 
possible  training  advantage  to  even  the 
odds  against  him,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  get 
that  advantage  in  the  i^ough  and  tumble  of 
competition." 

Opportunities  for  Blind  Writers. — The  blind 
writers  on  whose  answers  the  study  is  based 
are  for  the  most  part  fairly  optimistic  as  to 
the  blind  man's  prospects  if  he  can  once 
take  the  important  and  difficult  first  step 
and  find  a  market.  It  is  suggested  by  the 
writer    of    the    pamphlet    that    the    blind 


writer  for  a  newspaper  should  try  to  find 
one  special  feature  that  he  can  make  his 
own,  and  instances  articles  on  music,  the 
writing-up  of  stories  submitted  by  outside 
workers  from  their  telephone  reports,  or 
the  writing  of  radio  plays. 

"  Writing  as  a  vocation  is  only  for  the 
few  "  is  a  phrase  from  the  foreword  of 
Mr.  Irwin,  Director  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion, and  "  the  field  of  professional  writing 
does  hold  opportunities  which  those  with- 
out sight  can  make  their  own,  provided 
always  that  they  have  an  adequate  education, 
an  objective  point  of  view,  and  a  limitless 
capacity  for  hard  work "  are  the  words 
with  which  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  closes. 
Neither,  then,  holds  out  extravagant  hopes, 
or  suggests  that  journalism  is  a  career  for 
more  than  a  select  minority. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   OF  THE  BLIND. 


HE  inaugural  address  at  the 
Summer  Course  of  Physical 
Education  held  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Jacks, 
Headmaster  of  Mill  Hill 
School,  on  July  24th. 

Mr.  Jacks,  who  was  introduced  to  his 
audience  by  Sir  Patrick  Fagan  as  the 
distinguished  son  of  a  distinguished  father, 
said  that  no  subject  had  been  more  neglected 
in  the  past  than  physical  education,  though 
there  was  none  that  could  bring  more  joy 
into  life,  and  perhaps  especially  for  those 
who,  like  the  blind,  were  inhibited  from 
participation  in  certain  physical  activities. 

At  the  outset,  he  reminded  his  hearers 
that  the  course  which  they  were  attending 
was  one,  not  merely  in  physical  training  or 
physical  drill,  but  in  that  much  bigger  thing, 
physical  education  as  a  whole.  While  he 
did  not  deny  that  physical  training  or 
physical  drill  had  their  contribution  to  make, 
both  tended  to  be  limited  to  the  develop- 
ment of  muscles  and  the  inculcation  of 
obedience  and  discipline.  Fitness  was  their 
end,  though  fitness  could  not  strictly  be  an 
end  in  itself ;  fitness  for  life  as  a  good 
citizen  should  rather  be  the  aim. 

There  had  been  a  tendency  in  the  past  to 


concentrate  on  education  as  a  preparation 
for  citizenship  in  a  narrow  sense,  regarding 
the  citizen  as  a  man  who  knew  things,  rather 
than  as  one  who  did  them,  and  in  consequence 
unwarranted  emphasis  had  been  laid  on  the 
intellectual  side  of  education.  Professor 
Whitehead  had  placed  his  finger  on  the 
lopsidedness  of  such  education  when  he 
reminded  us  that  the  teacher  "comes  to 
grief  as  soon  as  he  forgets  that  his  pupils 
have  bodies." 

Further,  in  the  type  of  physical  education 
too  often  prevalent  there  had  been  a  tendency 
to  isolate  the  body  from  the  whole  man,  to 
regard  it  merely  as  the  material  and  mecha- 
nical part  of  personality,  forgetting  its 
artistic  and  spiritual  potentialities,  its  place 
as  the  source  of  skill,  for  the  exercise  of 
which  every  human  being  is  hungry.  The 
educational  system  had  been  falsely  broken 
up  into  watertight  compartments  of  mind, 
character,  and  body. 

There  had  been  in  boys'  schools  a  tendency 
to  trust  too  much  in  games.  \^Tiile  the 
speaker  agreed  that  organised  games  could 
be  of  great  value,  in  that  they  taught  many 
valuable  qualities  of  co-operation  and 
courage,  they  had  none  of  the  ordinary 
characteristics  of  really  educational  subjects  ; 
they  were  not  progressive  in  nature,  there 
was    little    mental    stimulus    about    them, 
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and  they  tended  to  develop  one  part  of  the 
body  at  the  expense  of  others. 

There  was,  too,  a  danger  of  an  unintelligent 
use  of  gymnastic  apparatus,  and  physical 
exercises  (only  too  aptly  termed  "  physical 
jerks  ")  were  frequently  stereotyped,  derived 
from  Army  usage,  and  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  adolescents  whose  physical  capa- 
cities they  might  not  fit.  The  unintelligent 
use  of  gymnastic  apparatus  was  exemplified 
in  the  use  of  parallel  bars,  with  their  tendency 
to   develop    round  shoulders. 

Further,  the  teacher  of  physical  drill  in 
the  past  had  dealt  too  often  with  the  class  as 
a  whole  rather  than  with  the  individual  boy 
and  girl,  and  had  not  thought  enough  of 
physical  exercises  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  pupil's  daily  life  ;  the  exercises,  too, 
had  too  little  effect  on  the  pupil's  mind. 

The  ideal  that  the  speaker  would  set 
forward,  as  against  the  old  system,  was  that 
of  physical  education  in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  word  "  physical,"  where  the  Greek  word 
thus  translated  meant  everything  pertaining 
to  man's  nature,  his  body,  soul,  and  mind. 
How,  then,  was  such  an  ideal  to  be  achieved  ? 

He  would  suggest,  first,  that  the  status  of 
the  subject  must  be  raised  ;  physical  educa- 
tion had  too  long  been  a  Cinderella  among 
school  subjects,  and  the  time  had  come 
when  it  should  be  put  on  a  level  with  every 
other  subject  taught  in  schools.  The  pupils 
must  learn  to  look  upon  it  as  a  highway  of 
school  life,  leading  to  a  Promised  Land 
where  they  would  have  life,  and  have  it 
more  abundantly. 

The  ideal  teacher  of  physical  education 
was,  in  his  view,  a  full  member  of  the  staff, 
with  proper  qualifications  as  an  educator  in 
physical  subjects,  but  he  thought  that  these 
qualifications  were  best  secured  by  post- 
graduate work,  after  the  teacher  had  first 
taken  a  degree  in  some  other  subject,  such 
as  classics  or  mathematics.  Such  a  teacher, 
seeing  the  boys  and  girls  in  their  daily 
schoolroom  life,  and  able  to  teach  the  usual 
school  subjects  as  well  as  being  responsible 
for  their  physical  education,  would  have  a 
wider  outlook ;  for  just  as  truly  as  the 
teacher  who  forgot  that  his  pupils  had 
bodies  must  come  to  grief,  so  must  the 
physical  instructor  who  forgot  that  they 
had  minds. 

The  best  teacher  was  one  who  put  his 
pupils    before    his    subject    and    who    re- 


membered the  weakling  at  the  tail  of  the 
class,  always  a  specially  difficult  task  for  the 
teacher  responsible  for  physical  education. 
He  should  so  understand  his  pupils  as  to  be 
able  to  help  the  adolescent  in  his  physical 
difficulties,  and  be  able  to  give  advice  on 
such  subjects  as  sleep,  food,  and  dress, 
acting  indeed  almost  like  an  unprofessional 
doctor. 

The  speaker  commended  the  syllabus  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  which,  always 
modified  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  every 
school  that  adopted  it,  was  at  present,  in  his 
view,  the  best  thing  available.  Apart  from 
details,  he  commended  certain  general  prin- 
ciples : — 

1.  The  teacher  must  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning, a  precept  which,  though  it  might 
sound  platitudinous,  was,  in  the  light  of  past 
failures,  worth  making.  In  the  past  there 
had  been  a  tendency  to  teach  boys  and 
girls  exercises  for  which  they  were  not  yet 
physically  fit.  The  muscular  groundwork 
must  be  laid  and  graduated  exercises  given, 
in  order  that  in  due  course  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  translate  all  he  learned  into  terms 
of  hfe. 

2.  The  exercises  given  to  the  pupils 
should  be  made  intelligible  to  them  by 
means  of  brief  and  simple  theoretical  explana- 
tions of  the  reasons  why  they  were  given. 
Such  explanations  would  give  the  pupils  a 
healthy  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  own 
bodies  and  a  measure  of  self-respect ;  they 
would  learn  to  think  about  themselves  in 
the  right  way. 

3.  Every  pupil  in  a  class  should  be  doing 
something  within  his  own  physical  capacity 
all  the  time  ;  thereby  he  would  gain  a  sense 
of  achievement  rather  than  that  inferiority 
complex  that  so  often  characterised  the  less 
capable  pupil  in  the  old-fashioned  drill-class. 
This  could  only  be  done  by  adapting 
exercises  to  the  individual,  and  would 
probably  call  for  a  breaking  up  of  the  larger 
class  into  smaller  groups.  One  of  the  advan- 
tages of  such  group-work  lay  in  the  fact  that  it 
taught  the  pupils  the  value  of  co-operative 
effort  and  team-work  under  leaders  chosen 
from  among  the  boys  and  girls. 

4.  The  pupils'  minds  must  be  trained, 
and  this  had  a  twofold  value  in  that  the 
pupil  interested  in  the  subject  thought 
about  it,  and  what  it  did  for  him,  and  also 
in  that  a  succession   of  various  graduated 
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exercises  did  something  to  develop  mental 
alertness  and  a  habit  of  responsiveness 
which  would  carry  over  into  other  lessons 
outside  the  walls  of  the  gymnasium. 

5.  The  place  of  remedial  work  was 
stressed  by  the  speaker,  who  said  that  many 
boys  and  girls  suffered  from  minor  but 
unnecessary  physical  defects,  such  as  slight 
curvature,    round   shoulders,    and   flat   feet. 


all  of  which  could  be  remedied  by  proper 
remedial  exercises. 

6.  He  emphasised,  too,  the  importance  of 
dancing  and  eurhythmies,  both  because  of 
the  real  joy  they  gave  to  all  those  who  took 
part  in  them  and  also  because  they  were  a 
means  of  self-expression  and  self-realisation. 
In  them  we  had  an  educational  force  hardly 
realised  as  yet. 


THE    PSYCHOLOGY    OF    THE  BLIND 

By  F.  M.  EARLE,  D.Sc,  Principal.  The  High  School,   Kirkcaldy. 

{Concluded.) 


BEFORE  speaking  of  experiments, 
a  word  or  two  about  the  alleged 
difficulty  or  peculiarity  of  blind 
workers.  I  can  find  no  reason 
I  for  supposing  that  blindness  and 
'  peculiarity  go  together.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  personal 
qualities  that  constitute  temperament 
and  character  belong  to  the  individual 
quite  independently  of  his  blindness. 
"  The  man  who  was  morose  before  he 
lost  his  sight  will  be  morose  afterwards, 
the  cheerful  one  will  be  equally  cheerful 
when  he  is  blind.  If  there  is  any  real  change 
in  the  nature  of  some  men  it  is  generally  in 
those  who  possess  weak  characters  or  colour- 
less ones.  These  may  follow,  as  it  were, 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  as  they  would 
have  done  no  doubt  in  other  circumstances." 
But  although  the  psychological  conditions 
of  blindness  may  exercise  little  disturbing 
influence,  the  conditions  of  home  or  institu- 
tional life,  the  conditions  in  the  workshop, 
and  the  like,  may  produce  undesirable 
effects.  As  to  this  I  am  not  competent  to 
speak.  But  if  this  country  should  ever 
return  to  a  state  of  employment  in  which 
every  man  is  occupied,  then  the  question  of 
employing  blind  persons  in  ordinary  occupa- 
tions should  not  be  prejudiced  by  considera- 
tions of  this  kind,  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  convince  employers  that  a  blind 
person  will  create  no  difficulties  of  super- 
vision or  management. 

But  I  think  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  con- 
vince them  that  blind  persons  can  do  the 
work  and  produce  the  output  necessary  for 
the  successful  running  of  the  factory — ■ 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  not 


an  easy  thing  to  do.  Moreover,  this  problem 
is  at  bottom  a  psychological  one  rather  than 
an  industrial  one.  It  requires  skilled  psycho- 
logical investigation  to  determine  the  poten- 
tial capacities  of  different  classes  of  blind 
persons,  and  here  it  is,  more  perhaps  than 
anywhere  else,  that  the  influence  of  partial 
vision  is  dominant.  For  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  partial  vision  is  a  great  time 
saver,  and  in  a  repetitive  factory  process 
makes  a  big  difference  in  the  total  output. 

The  evidence  for  this  statement  was 
obtained  in  the  following  experiment,  which 
was  conducted  at  Swiss  Cottage. 

Twelve  girls  who  were  receiving  training 
in  knitting  were  allowed  to  learn  a  repetitive 
process  commonly  found  in  telephone  manu- 
facture. It  consisted  of  "  forming  "  or 
fastening  together  a  number  of  wires,  in 
such  a  way  that  when  the  completed  ' '  form 
is  inserted  in  the  part  of  the  telephone  for 
which  it  is  intended  the  necessary  connections 
can  at  once  be  made.  The  wires  used  are 
of  varying  lengths  and  colours  and  a  wooden 
board  with  the  holes  bored  at  appropriate 
points  is  used  to  control  the  position  of  each 
wire  in  the  finished  form.  The  wires  are 
threaded  through  the  holes  according  to  a 
fixed  scheme  and  then  bound  together  with 
waxed  thread.  Records  were  kept  of  their 
rate  of  improvement  with  practice  from  day 
to  day  and  from  week  to  week.  Measure- 
ments were  also  taken  by  special  tests  of 
their 

(i)  Visual  acuity. 

(2)  General  intelligence. 

(3)  Manual  dexterity. 

Without  going  into  detail,  the  results  of 
this  experiment  were  : — • 
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(i)  To  confirm  the  belief  that  a  blind  person  can 
only  acquire  high  degrees  of  skill  in  those  activities 
in  which  effective  substitutes  for  visual  control  can  oe 
developed.  Those  who  became  most  proficient  in 
bell-set-forming  were  those  who  retained  sufficient 
degree  of  vision  to  identify  colours  and  forms.  It  was 
quite  apparent  that  the  totally  blind  girls  spent  more 
time  groping  for  material  than  did  the  others,  even 
though  they  were  as  skilful  in  the  actual  manipulation. 
This  was  reduced  as  much  as  possible  by  laj  ing  out 
the  work  and  by  special  containers,  but  it  could  not  be 
removed  altogether. 

(2)  To  bring  out  the  fact  that  some  processes  are 
more  .suitable  for  some  workers  than  others,  and  that 
best  results  are  obtained  when  a  team  of  workers 
splits  up  and  each  does  a  part  of  the  whole,  instead  of 
doing  the  whole  task  separately.  For  instance,  after 
the  experiment  had  gone  on  for  some  weeks  it  was 
found  desirable  to  keep  three  girls  on  preparing  and 
finishing  processes,  while  the  other  nine  did  the  rest. 

The  value  of  the  team  method  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  12  girls  achieved  an  output  of  1,500  sets 
per  24-hour  week,  an  average  cf  5.2  sets  per  hour. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  the  telephone 
company  was  only  asking  an  output  of  six  sets  per 
hour  from  ordinary  employees,  so  that  the  blind 
girls  came  reasonably  near  the  same  standard.  But 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment  the  standard 
had  been  raised  and  the  comparison  was  less  favourable. 
It  was  estimated  that  on  this  method  a  partially  blind 
girl  could  earn  los.  weekly  compared  with  15s.  by  a 
seeing  girl.  However,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  members  of  the  team  were  not  all  equally  skilful, 
the  time  taken  to  make  one  compete  set  varying  from 
five  minutes  to  ten  minutes. 

There  is  not  time  to  describe  other  in- 
quiries in  detail.  You  probably  read  them 
in  the  reports  of  the  National  Institute. 
All  I  can  do  here  is  to  refer  briefly  to  some 
of  the  results. 

It  became  clear  that  the  search  for  new 
employments  for  the  blind  in  factories  must 
be  controlled  by  the  knowledge  that  efficiency 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  employer  can  only  be 
guaranteed  under  special  conditions,  i.e., 
under  conditions  where  the  relations  between 
the  potential  capacity  of  the  worker  (depend- 
ing upon  his  age,  experience  and  vision)  and 
the  demands  of  the  work  are  thoroughly 
understood.  The  position  at  Messrs.  Cad- 
bury's,  where,  as  you  know,  a  team  of  blind 
girls  was  employed,  was  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  the  points  at  issue.  A  satisfactory 
degree  of  efficiency  had  been  reached  at 
that  factory  because 

{a)  The  girls  were  all  partially  blind,  not  totally 
blind.     (One  of  them  was  a  myope.) 

[h)  There  was  "  dilution"  by  seeing  workers.  The 
most  effective  combination  found  was  that  in  which 
there  were  only  four  blind  workers  in  a  team  of  seven. 

Our  inquiries  showed  that  these  two  factors 
were  not  accidental.  We  also  found  that 
the  team  method  with  partially  blind 
workers  would  give  results  approximating 
closely  to  those  obtained  under  ordinary 
conditions.     And  so  we  were  forced  to  con- 


clude that  the  efficiency  of  a  blind  workman 
must  be  raised  not  by  trying  to  equip  him 
for  impossible  tasks,  but  by  carefully  select- 
ing for  him  work  which  he  can  do  well. 
In  general,  we  can  add  to  his  capacity 

(a)  By  giving  him  work  which  is  free  from  the 
difficulties  normally  arising  from  lack  of  vision  :  and 

ib)  By  removing  those  difiiculties  by  appropriate 
methods  of  organisation. 

Most  of  the  existing  occupations  for  the 
blind  come  under  the  first  head,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  find  new  ones  that  can  be  carried 
on  independently.  A  factory  process  must 
usually  be  carried  on  in  the  factory  in  the 
sequence  in  which  it  occurs,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  subcontracting  for  parts  of  a  process 
is  reduced  by  this  fact. 

So  that  the  best  line  of  progress  probably 
comes  under  the  second  head.  Removal  of 
difficulties  by  special  apparatus  and  adapta- 
tion of  machinery  as  in  Germany  is  one 
method.  Organisation  of  the  work,  by 
arranging  the  group  of  workers  on  a  process 
into  a  complete  unit,  is  another.  In  such  a 
team  there  might  be  room  for  one  or  more 
bhnd  workers.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  well 
worth  exploring  and  when  employment 
conditions  improve,  I  trust  it  will. 

Lest  these  remarks  of  mine  regarding  the 
possibilities  of  industrial  employment  be 
thought  pessimistic  in  tone,  let  me  in  con- 
clusion emphasise  their  real  import.  Victory 
over  blindness  still  remains  a  practicable 
ideal,  but  the  methods  by  which  it  is  to  be 
obtained  may  have  to  be  modified.  In- 
quiries such  as  these  show  the  need  for 
discrimination.  If  the  shelves  in  the  larder 
are  of  different  heights,  we  must  allocate 
the  highest  shelves  to  the  tallest  people. 
That  will  equalise  matters  in  regard  to  speed 
of  approach  much  better  than  will  the  pro- 
vision of  footstools  for  shorter  people  who 
have  been  given  high  shelves. 

Actually,  the  joy  of  conquest  comes  when 
the  tasks  we  have  to  face  call  forth  all  our 
powers,  but  do  not  lie  beyond  the  hmits  of 
our  capacity.  To  give  the  blind  of  the 
present  and  of  the  future  the  feeling  of 
victory  in  their  occupational  life  remains 
possible  even  though  much  of  the  work 
found  for  them  to  do  may  be  of  the  simplest 
repetitive  kind.  In  an  age  when  hand- 
made articles  are  fast  disappearing,  the  blind, 
like  other  workers,  may  have  to  train  them- 
selves in  the  service  of  the  machine.  Under 
appropriate  conditions  I  believe  it  is  possible. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Two  Brilliant  Women  Students. 

There  are  two  outstanding  University 
successes  of  blind  women  students  to  be 
recorded  this  year.  One  is  that  of  Miss  Hazel 
Winter,  formerly  a  pupil  for  six  years  at 
Chorleywood  College.  Miss  "Winter,  who  won 
an  open  scholarship  to  Lady  Margaret  Hall, 
has  now  taken  a  First  Class  in  the  Final 
Honour  School  of  Modern  History,  a  dis- 
tinction she  shares  with  only  two  other 
women  students. 

The  other  distinguished  student  is  Miss 
Elsie  Whitehead,  formerly  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  who  has  passed  her  final 
examination  for  the  degree  of  M.A.  at 
Edinburgh,  with  first-class  honours  in 
English.  Miss  Whitehead  was  awarded  the 
James  Elliot  prize,  and  was  runner-up  for  the 
Vans  Dunlop  scholarship.  She  hopes  to 
remain  at  Edinburgh  another  year,  and  to 
take  a  Teaching  Diploma. 

University  Successes. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Hughes,  the  bhnd  son  of  the 
Rev.  R.  G.  Hughes,  Pontypridd,  who  was 
educated  at  Worcester  College,  and  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  has  taken  a  second  class  in 
the  Honours  School  of  English  Language  and 
Literature.  Mr.  J.  Metcalfe,  of  Urmston, 
educated  at  Worcester  College,  and  St. 
Catherine's  College,  Oxford,  has  taken  second 
class  honours  in  jurisprudence,  and  hopes 
shortly  to  be  articled  to  a  firm  of  solicitors 
in  Manchester. 

Blind  Youth's  Triumph. 

Harry  Booth,  aged  i8,  of  Leeds,  has  won 
the  Fawcett  Scholarship  and  now  is  to 
continue  his  education  at  Oxford.  The  most 
recent  of  his  many  prizes  is  the  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind  prize  for  citizenship. 
He  is  a  keen  sportsman,  rowing  for  his 
college,  and  is  no  mean  swimmer. 

Blind  Choir  at  Concert.  <  < 

The  Sharrow  Grange  Choral  Society, 
directed  by  Mr.  Charles  Jessop,  attracted  a 
large  audience  to  the  Sheffield  City  Hall 
when  they  took  part  in  the  lunch-hour 
concert  on  July  13th.  The  pieces  these  blind 
singers    rendered    were    beautiful    in    their 
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simplicity,  and  the  choir  received  prolonged 
applause.  Opening  their  programme  with 
Eaton  Faning's  "  Moonlight,"  and  Birch's 
"  Excelsior,"  they  rendered  an  arrangement 
of  "  The  Londonderry  Air  "  and  "  Strike  the 
Lyre,"  by  Cooke. 

Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind. 

The    Summer    Term    successes     of    the 
College  pupils  are  as  follows  : — 

Royal    College    of    Organists. — Associateship. — Joan 
Tompsett. 

Guildhall    School   of   Music. — Licentiate   Diploma. — 
Piano. 

William  Davies. 

Denis  Rawlinson.  ■  '     ■  ;  ■     ' 

Norman  Silcock. 
Board   of  the   Royal   Schools   of   Music, 


Marjorie  Billingsley. 

Muriel  Easter  (Hon.  Mention). 
Olga  Ferrando  (Hon.  Mention). 

Joan  Gilbert  (Distinction). 
Marjorie  Wermig  (Hon.  Mention) . 

Phyllis  Frost  (Distinction). 
Muriel  Upton  (Distinction). 

Kathleen  Hall  (Distinction). 
Frederick  House  (Distinction). 
of    Music. — Associate    Diploma. — 


-Pianoforte  Tuning 


Associated 
London. — 

Grade  I. 

(Piano) 
Grade  II. 
Piano 
Piano 
Grade  V. 
Piano 
Piano 
Grade  VI. 
Singing 
Singing 
Grade  VII. 
Singing 
Piano 
London    College 
Piano. 

Alfred  Heckman. 
Mervyn  Milsted. 
Philip  Talbott. 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.- 
Diploma. 

George  Brown  (Honours). 

Edwin  Gates  (Pass). 
Leslie  Shinn  (Honours).        ■  ■     •  '  < 
Royal  Society  of  Arts. — Shorthand. 

100  w.p.m.  .  .  . .  .  .      Rita  Leslie. 

Sylvia  Newbold. 
80  w.p.m.  .  .  .  .  . .      Vernon  Jones. 

Frederick  Lynn. 
Lucie  Martin  and  Agnes  Swift,  former  students  who 
hold  posts  as  Shorthand  Typists,  attended  for  special 
tuition  and  passed  the  Shorthand  Typists  Certificate 
Examination  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts. 

Every  pupil  entered  for  an  Examination  was 
successful. 

The  British  Medical  Association's  President. 

The  new  President  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  which  has  just  been  holding  its 
meetings  in  Dublin,  is  JDr.  T.  G.  Moorhead, 
Regius  Professor  of  Physics  at  Dublin 
University  and  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland.  Professor 
Moorhead  has  been  blind  for  some  years,  and 
takes  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the 
National  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
of  Ireland,  serving  on  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 
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Blind  Oarsmen. 

Four  war-blinded  men  from  St.  Dunstan's, 
taking  part  in  the  annual  regatta  on  the 
Thames  held  recently,  beat  a  four  of  old 
Cambridge  Blues  by  two  lengths. 

Royal  Institution  tor  the  Blind,  Birmingham. 

At  the  Local  Centre  Examination  held  in 
Birmingham  last  June  by  the  Associated 
Board  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Music,  the 
following  successes  were  gained  by  students 
of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Bhnd  :— 

Lewis  Jones,  Grade  6  (Intermediate),  Honourable 
mention. 

Gilbert  Jones,  Grade  3  (Transitional),  Distinction. 

George  Taylor,  Grade  3  (Transitional),  Distinction. 

Frank  Brampton,  Grade  3  (Transitional),  Honourable 
Mention. 

Albert  Woodhouse,  Grade  2  (Elementary)  Distinction. 

Lilian  Cartwright,  Grade  2  (Elementary),  Honourable 
Mention. 

Vera  Pritchard,  Grade  I  (Primary),  Distinction. 

Jack  Woodhouse,  Grade  I  (Primary),  Distinction. 

Elsie  Olds,  Grade  I  (Primary),  Honourable  Mention. 

Ronald  Smith,  Grade  I  (Primary),  Honourable 
Mention. 

The  Examiner  was  Mr.  Herbert  Fryer. 


OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  :— 

Dr.  Fournier  d'Albe,  the  scientist  and 
inventor,  who  died  at  his  home  in  St.  Albans 
on  July  7th.  To  within  a  few  hours  of  his 
death  he  was  carrying  out  experiments  with 
the  optophone,  his  invention  to  enable  blind 
persons  to  read  ordinary  print.  Dr.  Fournier 
d'Albe's  name  appeared  in  the  Civil  List 
recently  issued,  as  having  been  granted  a 
pension  "  in  recognition  of  his  contributions 
to  the  science  of  physics,  and  his  invention 
of  the  optophone  and  other  scientific  appli- 
ances." 

Dr.  A.  N.  Godby  Gibbs,  for  over  40  years 
a  member  of  the  honorary  staff  of  Bristol 
Eye  Hospital,  and  honorary  Consulting 
Oculist  to  Bristol  Blind  Asylum.  Bristol 
owes  him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
devotion  to  this  valuable  work,  and  for  the 
skill  and  attention  which  he  unfaihngly  gave 
to  patients. 

Miss  Bessie  Griffith  {see  page  218). 


REVLEWS 
REPORTS 

Home 

National   Library   for  the  Blind. 

In  spite  of  hard  time.?,  the  Report  for 
1932-33  is  able  to  record  a  new  high  water 
mark  of  circulation,  as  in  all,  from  London 
and  Manchester,  just  over  nineteen  thousand 
more  volumes  were  circulated  in  the  past 
year  than  in  1931-32.  There  are  now  over 
600  voluntary  transcribers  at  work,  of  whom 
81  successfully  qualified  in  the  past  year,  and 
there  are  154  trainees  receiving  instruc- 
tion. The  blind  copyists  employed  by  the 
Library  number  115.  During  the  year 
£50  was  handed  over  to  the  Library  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Dixson,  to 
provide  additional  works  specially  needed 
by  students.  The  Report  records  the  happy 
result  of  the  Conference  on  Uniformity  in 
Braille  type,  by  which  the  differences  so 
long  existing  between  the  Braille  systems  of 
America  and  Great  Britain  have  been 
cleared  away.  The  only  depressing  note  in 
the  Library's  Report  is  a  financial  one,  in 
that  general  financial  depression  has  resulted 
in  a  serious  falling  off  of  subscriptions  and 
donations.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the 
work  the  Library  does,  certainly  amongst 
the  most  essential  services  undertaken  by 
any  body  for  the  blind,  will  not  be  mater- 
ially crippled  even  in  the  present  difficult 
times. 

Joint    Committee    of    the    London     Work- 
shops for  the   Blind. 

The  Report  for  1932-33  states  that  an 
Advisory  Board  to  deal  with  individuals 
requiring  training  and  employment  has  now 
been  set  up,  to  interview  candidates  for 
training,  to  select  the  trade  taught,  to 
consider  maintenance  during  training,  and 
to  arrange  for  employment.  Other  activities 
of  the  Joint  Committee  include  the  setting 
up  of  a  Sub-Committee  to  investigate 
methods  of  training  in  the  six  London 
workshops  with  a  view  to  greater  uniformity, 
the  presentation  of  a  report  on  marketing 
and  salesmanship  to  the  London  County 
Council,    and    the    consideration    of    such 
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questions  as  new  industries  for  blind  workers, 
capitation  grants  during  unemployment, 
protection  of  the  basket  and  mat  industries, 
and  rates  of  pay  for  basket  repairers.  All 
these  are  evidence  that  the  Joint  Committee 
is  doing  important  service  in  the  interest  of 
the  1,339  workers  and  trainees  in  its  care. 

The  Association  of  Certificated  Blind 

Masseurs. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1932-33  records 
with  deep  regret  the  loss  of  its  President,  Sir 
Robert  Jones,  who,  from  1922  until  his 
death,  was  the  constant  friend  of  the  blind 
masseur,  and  lent  the  influence  of  his  name 
and  prestige  in  the  world  of  orthopaedic 
surgery  to  the  Association.  1 1:  is  encouraging 
to  learn  that  in  spite  of  all  the  difliculties  of 
to-day,  a  larger  number  of  doctors  and 
patients  than  before  applied  to  the  Associa- 
tion for  blind  masseurs  and  masseuses.  The 
Report  alludes  to  the  work  of  the  Evening 
Electrical  Clinic  inaugurated  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Bhnd  in  April,  1932,  which 
carried  out  5,706  treatments  in  its  first  year, 
and  "  has  gone  on  from  strength  to  strength." 

Imperial. 

South   African   Library   for  the   Blind. 

The  Report  of  the  Library  for  1932  states 
that  nearly  five  thousand  volumes  were  sent 
out  during  the  year,  and  over  three  thousand 
three  hundred  magazines.  Moon  type  is 
being  increasingly  used  among  the  older 
people,  and  one  Moon  reader  of  the  Libraiy 
read  forty  volumes  within  two  months  of 
having  been  taught  Moon  !  The  Report 
records  with  sorrow  the  death  of  Mr.  Besse- 
laar,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Worcester 
School  for  the  Blind,  who  was  a  pioneer  in 
educational  work  among  the  bhnd  in  South 
Africa,  and  who  was  responsible  for  drawing 
up  the  code  for  Afrihans  Braille.  The  work 
of  Mr.  Biesenbach,  who  produces  a  bilingual 
Braille  magazine  for  Dutch  and  EngHsh 
readers,  is  commented  upon  as  "  a  splendid 
achievement." 

Royal    Victorian    Institute    for    the    Blind, 
Melbourne. 

The  65th  Report  for  1932  shows  that  the 
work  of  the  Institute,  which  is  the  largest 
for  the  blind  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
has  continued  steadily  in  spite  of  financial 
difficulties.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
264  pupils  and  workers,  resident  and  non- 


resident, were  on  the  books.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  of  the 
Institute  is  its  blind  orchestra  and  company 
of  Royal  Blind  Entertainers,  whose  profits, 
even  in  these  difficult  times,  were  over  £1,600 
during  the  past  year.  That  the  school 
department  of  the  Institute  is  run  on  up-to- 
date  lines  is  evident  from  the  Report  which 
states  that  rules  are  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
that  as  much  freedom  and  as  many  outside 
influences  as  possible  are  allowed  to  the 
children,  and  that  every  effort  is  made  to 
encourage  intercourse  with  children  in  schools 
for  the  seeing. 

Victorian    Association    of    Braille    Writers, 
South  Yarra,  Australia. 

The  39th  Report  for  1932-33  shows  that 
144  voluntary  transcribers  are  now  at  work, 
of  whom  twenty-four  have  been  enrolled  in 
the  past  year,  16,384  Braille  and  Moon  books 
have  been  distributed,  and  seventy-three 
new  blind  readers  have  been  taught  Braille 
and  Moon,  of  whom  thirteen  were  over 
70  years  of  age  and  one  was  86.  A  visit 
from  Dr.  Maclean  Watt  of  Glasgow  Cathedral 
is  recorded  with  much  pleasure,  and  a  Braille 
address  was  presented  to  him. 

Johannesburg  Society   to   help   the    Civilian 
Blind. 

The  Report  for  1931-32  is  evidence  of  a 
very  active  Society.  Early  in  1931  through 
an  intensive  campaign,  £4,685  was  raised, 
and  a  workshop  bought  at  the  cost  of  £4,000  ; 
nine  men  are  permanently  employed  there, 
and  work  has  also  been  found  for  women  as 
knitters  at  home.  The  Institute  will,  it  is 
hoped,  in  the  words  of  the  Report  be  for  all 
time  "  a  centre  for  the  help  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  blind  men  and  women  of  South 
Africa."  The  Report  comments  on  the  two 
Johannesburg  men  training  as  masseurs  at 
the  National  Institute,  and  as  we  go  to  press, 
it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  both 
have  been  recently  successful  in  two  examina- 
tions. 

'FoYcign. 

A  New  York  Centenary. 

The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  recently  celebrated  its  centenary, 
and  in  commemoration  has  published  "At 
the  End  of  the  First  Century,"  which  em- 
bodies not  only  the  usual  Annual  Report, 
but  the  Text  of  the  Anniversary  Exercises, 
and  addresses  given  on  Commemoration  Day. 
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The  account  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  the  Institute,  and  of  some 
of  the  pioneers,  such  as  Akerly,  Russ, 
Boorman  and  Wait,  who  guided  its  early 
days.  Photographs  are  also  included  of 
the  pageant  "  Some  Scenes  in  our  First 
Century,"  acted  by  the  pupils. 

The  pageant  opens  in  1832  when  at  a  New 
York  hotel  a  small  group  of  blind  children 
answered  questions  put  to  them  by  their 
teacher  before  an  admiring  and  incredulous 


audience.  "  To  eighty  add  the  half  of  my 
age,  twice  my  age,  and  one  seventh  of  my 
age,  and  the  sum  will  be  265  ;  how  old 
am  I  ?  "  queried  the  teacher,  and  Master 
O'Connor  made  glib  reply.  Scenes  in  the 
life  of  Fanny  Crosby  the  hymnwriter  fohow, 
then  a  scene  in  which  Mr.  Wait,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Institute  for  more  than  forty 
years,  takes  part,  till  at  last  the  boys  of  the 
present  school  are  shown,  playing  games  and 
reading  in  their  living  room. 


UNION     OF     COUNTIES     ASSOCIATIONS 

FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Annual  Meeting,  1933. 

THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Union  of  Counties  Associa- 
tions for  the  Blind  was  held 
on  June  22nd,  1933,  at 
Clothworkers'  Hall,  Mincing 
Lane,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  P.  M.  Evans,  Esq., 
C.B.E.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

The  proposal  to  elect  a  Vice-Chairman 
was  accepted  by  the  meeting  and  Miss 
Merivale,  late  Chairman  of  the  Midland 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  was 
appointed  in  this  capacity.  Miss  Merivale's 
connection  with  the  Union  dates  back  to  its 
formation  twenty-four  years  ago,  when  a 
small  representative  group  of  workers  for 
the  blind  met  in  the  offices  of  Gardner's 
Trust  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Wilson.  Miss  Merivale  could  claim  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  member  present 
who  had  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Union  in  October,  1909.  Miss  B.  Griffith, 
of  the  North  Western  Counties  Association, 
who  was  unable  to  attend  the  Annual  Meeting 
and  whose  subsequent  death  we  regret  to 
record,  was  the  only  other  original  member 
of  the  Council  at  that  date. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  further  business 
of  the  meeting,  the  Chairman  referred  with 
deep  regret  to  the  loss  of  Dr.  A.  Eichholz, 
whose  death  had  robbed  them  of  a  delightful 
friend,  a  loyal  colleague  and  an  indefatigable 
worker.  He  referred  at  the  same  time  to 
the  death  of  Lady  Campbell,  who,  though  not 
a  member  of  the  Union,  had  been  closely 
associated  with  work  for  the  blind  for  many 
years. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Brown,  who  had  been  nominated 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  as 
their  representative  in  place  of  Dr.  Eichholz, 
was  co-opted  to  the  Council,  together  with 
Miss  Merivale  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone,  late  of 
Craigmillar  Park,  West  Craigmillar,  Edin- 
burgh 

A  resolution  designed  to  strengthen  the 
Executive  Committee  was  carried,  providing 
for  the  attendance  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Counties  Associations  at  meetings  of  the 
Executive  in  addition  to  the  two  elected 
members  provided  for  in  the  Constitution. 
This  rule  does  not  preclude  a  Counties 
Association  from  nominating  their  Secretary 
as  one  of  their  two  elected  representatives, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  applied 
to  the  next  meeting. 

The  payment  of  the  expenses  of  members 
appointed  by  the  Council  to  represent  the 
Union  on  other  bodies  was  discussed  and  the 
principle  of  such  payment  accepted. 

The  Council's  attention  was  drawn  to 
difficulties  arising  out  of  the  encroachment 
of  one  collecting  agency  on  the  area  of 
another.  The  position  appeared  to  be  most 
unsatisfactory,  but  a  suggestion  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
County  Councils  and  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations  and  the  Counties 
Association  was  rejected  as  being  imlikely 
to  improve  the  situation.  Local  co-operation 
was  felt  to  be  the  most  practical  way  of 
meeting  the  difficulty. 

A  report  was  received  of  an  informal 
meeting  between  members  of  the  Union  and 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  on 
co-ordination  of  national  work  for  the  blind, 
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and  six  members  of  the  Union  were  appointed, 
formally  to  meet  members  of  the  National 
Institute  in  conference  on  this  important 
subject. 

The  Council  received  reports  of  Committees 
on  which  they  are  represented,  namely,  the 
British  "  Wireless  for  the  Blind "  Fund 
Committee,  the  Central  Consultative  Com- 
mittee on  the  Deaf-Blind,  and  the  Association 
of  Workshops.  The  Report  of  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  Committee  was  included 
in  the  draft  Annual  Report  of  the  Union, 
of  which  proof  copies  were  circulated.  These 
reports,  with  some  verbal  amendments,  were 
adopted  by  the  meeting. 

The  name  of  the  successful  competitor 
for  the  Macgregor  Prize  could  not  be 
announced  on  June  22nd,  but  we  are  now 
glad  to  record  that  the  prize  has  been 
awarded  to  Miss  L.  J.  Hewitt  (Iota),  of 
Wakefield. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  an  address  by 
Mr.  W.  M.  Stone  (late  of  Craigmillar  Park, 
Edinburgh),  on  the  Problem  of  Young 
Unemployable  Blind  Men,  the  full  text  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the 
Annual  Meeting,  a  limited  number  of  copies 
of  which  are  obtainable  from  the  Secretary 
to  the  Union,  66,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  i. 
Mr.  Stone  was  followed  by  Mr.  Thomas, 
Secretary  to  the  Wolverhampton,  Dudley 
and  District  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  a 
number  of  members  took  part  in  the  subse- 
quent discussion. 

The  date  of  the  next  General  Meeting  was 
fixed  for  November  23rd,  1933.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Master  and  Court  of  Assistants 
of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Clothworkers 
for  their  continued  hospitality  and  goodwill 
was  proposed  during  the  luncheon  interval 
and  carried  with  enthusiasm. 

North    Western    Counties    Association    for 
the  Blind. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the 
death  of  Miss  Bessie  Griffith,  of  Bwthyn, 
Portmadoc,  North  Wales,  which  took  place 
after  a  very  short  illness  on  July  15th,  1933. 

Miss  Grifiith  took  a  sincere  and  active 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  did 
all  in  her  power  to  further  their  interests. 
She  was  present  at  the  meeting  held  in 
Chester  on  October  15th,  1908,  at  which  the 
formation  of  the  North  Western  Counties 
Association    for    the    Blind   was    discussed, 


and  it  was  actually  on  her  proposition  that 
the  Association  was  formed.  Ever  since 
that  date  Miss  Griffith  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Association,  and  has 
taken  a  keen  interest  in  its  work.  She  has 
also  represented  the  Association  on  the 
General  Council  of  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  for  the  Blind  since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  that  body. 

Miss  Griffith  was  an  Honorary  District 
Secretary  of  the  North  Wales  Blind  Society, 
and  that  Society,  the  North  Western  Counties 
Association,  and  especially  the  blind  people 
of  North  Wales  have  all  lost  a  good  friend. 


ANNOUNQMINTS 

NATIONAL     INSTITUTE     FOR     THE     BLIND. 

NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 

s.     d. 
CHURCH— 
12, 161     Bach 


12,162 

ORGAN 

12,163 

12,164 

12,165 
PIANO- 

12,166 

12,167 

12,168 
12,169 
12,170 

12,171 
12,172 


Prepare    thee,    O    Zion!     (Alto 
Recit.  and  Air  from  "  The  Christmas 
Oratorio  "),  A  minor  :    Bj — E^ 
Nicholson,  S.  H.     Communion  Service 
in  C 

Elgar.     Finale  (Presto),  4th  Movement 

of  Sonata  in  G,  Op.  28 
Karg-Elert.     Gavotte     and     Carillon, 

from  "  Partita  in  E,"  Op.  100,  No.  6 
Wolstenholme,  W.     Caprice  in  F 

Bach.  Mortify  us  by  Thy  Grace  (Choral 

arr.  by  Walter  Rummel) 
Brahms.     Intermezzo  in  B  flat.  Op.  76 

No.  4    .  . 
Carroll,  Walter.     Twelve  Studies 
Ching,  James.     In  Praise  of  Trees 
Dvorak.     Humoreske  in  E  flat  minor 

Op.  101,  No.  1 
Humoreske  in  F,  Op.  loi.  No.  4 
German,  Ed.     Merrie  England  (Six  Easy 

Pieces  arranged  by  T.  F.  Dunhill)  . 
Templeton,  Alec.     Flight 
Reverie 


2     4 


Moon  Song,   Song  Fox- 


12,173 
12,174 
DANCE— 

12.175  Johnston,   A 

Trot 

12.176  Le Vinson,   J.     Darkness  on  the  Delta, 

Song  Fox-Trot 

12.177  Munro,  R.     All  over  Italy,  Song- Waltz 

12.178  Tobias,  C,  and  Burke,  J.     In  the  Valley 

of  the  Moon,  Song- Waltz      .  . 
SONGS— 

12.179  Debussy.     Mandoline,  B  flat:     B^ — F^ 

12.180  Dunhill,  T.  F.     Gifts,  E  flat :   Bj— E^  .  . 

12.181  Friml,     R.     Song    of    the    Vagabonds 

(from   "  The   Vagabond   King  "),    F 
minor  :    C — F^ 
Head,    Michael.     My    Sword    for    the 
King,  D.  minor  :   \ — Ei      . . 


12,182 
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1:2,183     Loughborough,   Raymond.     A  Song  in     s.    d. 
the  Night,  D  :    D— Fi  .  .  ..20 

12.184  Captain  Danny,  C  ;    C — E^        .  .  .  .      20 

12.185  Quilter,  Roger.     June,  E  :    C — E^       .  .      20 

12.186  Saint-Saens.     O  love!  from  thy  Pow'r 

(from    "  Samson    and    Dehlah  "),    A 

flat  :   Aj— Gi 20 

12.187  Scott,     Cyril.     Don't     Come     In,     Sir, 

Please !  D  :    C— Ei 20 

12.188  Tulloch,  A.     Drat  'Em!  C:    C— Ei      ..      20 
FOUR-PART  SONG— 

12.189  Hoist,    Gustav    (Arr.    by).     A    Festival 

Chime  (S.A.T.B.) 20 

BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
"to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 

the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per  vol. 
s.  d. 

EDUCATIONAL— SCHOOL  READING  BOOKS. 

11,794-11,800  English  Heritage,  An,  bv  Went- 
worth  Hill,  M.A.  Book  II.  Grade  2, 
Intermediate  size.  Interlined,  Stiff 
Covers,  7  vols.     B.427  .  .  ..66 

FICTION— 

11,945-11,956  Anna  Karenina,  by  Count  Tol- 
stoy. Grade  2,  Large  size.  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers,  12  vols. 
F.697 59 

11,964-11,968  Exiles,  by  Warwick  Deeping. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  5  vols.     F.263  .  .      56 

12,029-12,034  Mansfield  Park,  by  Jane  Austen. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  6  vols.     F.352  .  .      60 

FICTION— JUVENILE. 

11,862-11,865  Little  Green  School,  The,  by 
Angela  Brazil.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  covers,  4  vols. 
F.202    . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ■  ■      5     3 

GAMES. 

12,056  Advanced  Contract  Bridge  Simplified, 
by  Harold  Thorne.  Grade  2,  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet.     E.36     3     3 

HISTORY. 

.11,957-11,959  Story  of  the  Road,  The,  by  J.  W. 
Gregory.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  In- 
terpointed, Paper  Covers,  3  vols. 
F.196   .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..66 

POETRY. 

12,035-12,041  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante 
Aligh'eri,  The.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,   Cloth  Boards,   7  vols. 

G.489 89 

Vols.  I  and  2 — Inferno. 
Vols.  3  and  4 — Purgatorio. 
Vols.  5  and  6 — Paradiso. 
Vol.  7—  Index. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  DEVOTIONAL— S.E.B.* 

-12,121      Few  Thoughts  on  Deafness,  A.       Grade 
2,    Pocket  size,   Interpointed,   Pam- 
phlet.    C.io  .  .  .  .  ..10 

♦Standard  English  Braille. 

MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per  vol. 
s.   d. 
.3,424-3,430     The      Limestone      Tree,      by      J. 
Hergesheimer,      7      vols.      (Limited 
Edition)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..90 

3,431-3,436     The    Empress    of    Hearts,    by    E. 

Barrington,  6  vols.  (Limited  Edition)     9     o 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S   STUDENTS'  LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 

Vols. 
CLASSICS. 

Glover,  T.  R.     Horace      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        i 

Grant,  Sir  A,      Xenophon  .  .  .  .  . .        2 

ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

MacCarthy,  Desmond.     Criticism  .  .  .  .        4 

Ponsonby,  A.     English  Diarists  .  .  .  .        8 

Wyatt,  A.  J.  (Ed.  by).     Beowulf  .  .  .  .        8 

HISTORY. 

Fitchett,  W.  H.     How  England  Saved  Europe 
(1793-1815)  

Marriott,  J.  R.  R.     Oxford 
LAW. 

Chalmers'  Sale  of  Goods  Act  (1931  Ed 

Hibbert,    W.    H.     Cases    in    Conflict    of    Laws 
(1931  Ed.) 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Lawrence,  D.  H. 

Nevinson,  H.  W, 
PHILOSOPHY. 

MacMurray,   J.     Freedom  in  the  Modern  World 
POETRY   AND   DRAMA. 

Lynd,  Sylvia;  Macaulay,  R. ;  and  Shorter,  D.  B. 
Selected  Poems  .  . 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

Thouless,  R.     Social  Psychology 
SOCIAL    SCIENCE. 

Heard,  Gerald.     Ascent  of  Humanity 
THEOLOGY   AND   RELIGIONS. 

Dark,    Sidney.     Archbishop   Davidson  and  the 
English  Church  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .        2 

Underbill,   Evelyn.     Mysticism  .  .  .  .  .  .        9 

McNeile,  A.  H.     Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  New  Testament       .  .  .  .  . .  .  .        6 


NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
ADDITIONS— JULY,  1932. 


Twilight  in  Italy 
Rough  Islanders 


FICTION. 


Go: 


Ashton,  Helen.     Belinda  Grove 

Bailey,  H.  C.     Bonaventure 

Bailey,  H.  C.     Judy  Bovenden 

Barnett,  Ada.     Mary's  Son 

Bell,  Adrian.     Silver  Ley 

Bell,  J.  J.     Laird  of  Glen  Laggan 

Benson,  E.  F.     Travail  of  Gold 

Boileau,  Ethel.     Turnip-Tops 

Deeping,  Warwick.     Old  Wine  and  New 

Delafield,  E.  M.     The     Provincial     Lady 

Further 
Ervine,  St.  John.     The  First  Mrs.  Fraser 
Galsworthy,   John.     The   Last  Card 
Gibbs,  Sir  Philip.     Anxious  Days 
Hales,  A.  G.     Gore  of  the  Guides 
Jameson,  Storm.     Day-off 
Keverne,   Richard.     Carteret's  Cure 
Knight,  L.  A.     Creaking  Tree  Mystery  .  . 
Lawford,  Florence.      Kindly  Vision 
London,  Jack.     Michael,  Brother  of  Jerry 
Mason,  A.  E.  W.     Three  Gentlemen     . . 
Nathan,  R.     Woodcutter's  House 
Norris,    Kathleen.     Outlaw   Love. 
Owen,  John.     Running  Footman 
Preedy,  George.     The  Pavilion  of  Honour 
Purdon,  K.  F.     Folk  of  Furry  Farm 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  Baillie.     Missing  Two  . . 
Richmond,  Grace  S.     Red  Pepper  Returns 
Roberts,  Cecil.     David  and  Diana 
Rodney  Clive.     Honour  Among  Typists 
Sayers,  Dorothy  L.     Five  Red  Herrings 
Somerville,  E.  CE.,  and  M.  Ross.      Bosom  of  the 

McRorys  .  . 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
4 
6 

3 
4 

1 
6 

4 
2 

4 
3 
4 
5 
4 
2 
6 
6 
6 
4 
4 
3 
6 

4 
6 
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Vols. 
Strachey,  Julie.     Cheerful  Weather  for  the  Wed- 
ding .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        I 

Wallace,  Doreen.     Portion  of  the  Levites  .  .        4 

Williams.  Valentine.     Eye  in  Attendance  .  .        5 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Armstrong,  Anthony.     Easy  Warriors  .  .  .  .        2 

Benedictme  Nun  of  Stanbrook.     Anne  .  .  .  .        2 

Chadwick,  W.  S.     Life  Stories  of  Big  Game      .  .        3 
Copland,  L.     Picture  Gallery      •  •  •  •  •  ■        i 

de  Kruif,  Paul.     Hunger  Fighters  .  .  .  .        6 

Guibert,  Rev.  J.     On  Kindness  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

Hard}',  Captain  H.  L.     I  Escape  .  .  .  .        3 

Harrison,  T.  Dilworth.     Every  Man's  Story  of 
the  Oxford  Movement  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

Jacob,  E.  E.     The  Renaissance  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

Kinglake,  A.  W.     Eothen  .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

Knox,    R.    A.     On    Getting   There,  and  Other 
Essays      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

Knox.  R.  A.     The  Belief  of  Catholics    .  .  .  .        4 

O'Malley,  I.  B.     Great  Englishwomen  .  .  .  .        2 

Peach,  L.  du  Garde.     Radio  Plays  .  .  .  .        3 

Roberts,  C.  G.  D.     Hoof  and  Claw  . .  .  .        2 

Waldman,  Milton.      King,  Queen.  Jack  :    Philip 
of  Spain  Courts  Elizabeth        .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

JUVENILE. 

Bannerman,  Helen.     Story  of  the  Little  Black 
Ouasha     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        i 

Lane,  Margaret  Stuart.     Admiral's  Daughter  .  .        4 
Leveson-Gower,   Margaret.     Chuckles     . .  •  •      4 

Lucas,  E.  V.     Playtime  and  Company  .  .  .  .        i 

Moore,  Dorothea.     The  New  Girl  .  .  .  .        3 

*Rich,   Kathleen   (collected  by).     Playground  of 
Poems 
GRADE   1. 

Hav.  Ian.     Pip 
ESPERANTO. 

Andersen,  H.  C.     Eabeloj  :  Dua  Parto  (Tradukis 
D-ro  LL.  Zamenhof) 
FOREIGN   (WELSH). 

*Owen,  Daniel.     Rhvs  Lewis 
MOON. 

Dumas,  A.     Marguerite  de  Valois 


Stereotyped  Books. 


N.I.B.  HOMES. 

VACANCIES,  31st  JULY,  1933.  ' 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Brighton  Home  for  Blind  Women     .  .           .  .  3 

Clifton  Home  for  Blind  Women         .  .           .  .  3 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  3 

8,  Oval   Road,    London.      Hostel   for   Blind 
Women           .  .           .  .           .  .           ■  •           •  •  — • 

9,  Oval   Road,    London.      Hostel  for   Blind 
Women           . .           . .           .  .           •  ■           •  •  3 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind     Babies,     East 

Grinstead       .  .           . .           .  .           .  .           ■  •  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  2 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leaming- 
ton        18 


ADVERTISEMINTS 

WANTED — Sighted  Lady  Home  Teacher— certifi- 
cated and  preferably  experienced — for  a  temporary 
post  in  Hampshire.  Salary  £156  to  £186  per  annum, 
according  to  experience.  Selected  candidates  inter- 
viewed on  August  26tli.  Write  at  once  for  further 
particulars  before  applying  to  Miss  C.  E.  Muirhead, 
B.A.,  County  Secretary,  Hampshire  Association  for  the 
Care'of  the  Blind,  82,  High  Street,  Winchester. 


BLIND     SHORTHAND     TYPISTS    at    the     NIB.. 

Typing  Bureau,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i, 
will  type  your  correspondence,  articles,  etc.,  at  reason- 
able charges.     Particulars  on  request. 

CITY    OF    SALFORD. 

Blind  Persons  Welfare  Committee. 
HOME  TEACHER  of  the  BLIND  required.  Salary 
Scale  ;£ii7  to  £169  per  annum.  Commencing  salary 
according  to  experience.  Applications,  stating  age, 
qualifications  and  experience,  accompanied  by  copies  of 
three  recent  testimonials,  to  be  forwarded  not  later 
than  September  2nd. 

John  A.  Hartley, 

Executive  Officer. 
Education  Office,  Salford  3. 

SHOWCARDS. 

A  "  Masseeley  "  Showcard  machine  has  been  installed, 
at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  give  employ- 
ment to  a  blind  person,  and  to  provide  at  a  low  cost 
showcards  of  commercial  standard  to  assist  the  sale 
of  blind-made  goods  throughout  the  country.  It  has 
been  agreed  to  supply  its  product  only  to  agencies 
working  for  the  blind. 

A  Price  List  and  a  book  of  specimen  cards  will  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postcard  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
General  at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i. 

CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 

NJ.I.P.,  •     .       .  . 

Aldw>xh  House,  _.        ,   ' 

London,  W.C.  2,       '    ' 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 

COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  BIRKENHEAD, 

Blind  Persons  Act,  1920. 

APPOINTMENT     OF     FEMALE     HOME     TEACHER. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Female 
Home  Teacher  under  the  Council's  Scheme  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind.  Applicants  must  be  fully  sighted  ; 
they  must  possess  the  Home  Teacher's  Certificate  of 
the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  have  had 
considerable  experience  of  the  work. 

The  salary  is  £'3.  los.  per  week.  The  post  is  a 
designated  one  and  the  candidate  appointed  will  be 
required  to  pass  a  medical  examination  and  to  contri- 
bute 5  per  cent,  of  her  salary  to  the  Corporation's 
Superannuation  Fund  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Local  Government  and  Other  Officers'  Superannua- 
tion Act,  1922. 

Applications  must  be  made  on  a  form  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  9,  Hamilton  Square, 
Birkenhead,  and  must  be  returned  to  the  undersigned, 
accompanied  by  copies  of  two  recent  testimonials,, 
not  later  than  31st  August,  1933. 

E.  W.  Tame, 

Town  Clerk. 
Town  Hall,  Birkenhead. 
August,  1933. 


Prmted  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans),  Ltd.,  22-24,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.4 
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HENRY  FAWCETT, 

N  August  26th,  1833,   Henry   Fawcett  was  born   at  Salisbury,  and   teachers 
of  the  blind,  casting  about  for  a  hero  to  illustrate  a  lesson  on  citizenship,  might 
I  well  make  the  centenary  of  Fawcett  a  subject  for  their  talk  to  the  children  ; 
|for  no  blind  man  ever  served  his  country  better. 

He  must  have  been  a  nice  ordinary  little  boy,  and  he  was  certain!}-  no 
infant  prodigy.     His  first  schooldays  under  the  tuition  of  an  elderly  lady 

do  not  seem  to  have  been  a  great  success.     "  Mrs.  Harris  says  if  we  go  on, 

we  shall  kill  her  ;  and  we  do  go  on,  and  yet  she  does  not  die  "  was  his  rather  gloomy  summing-up 
of  the  situation  to  his  mother.  Later  he  was  sent  to  a  boarding-school,  where  he  was  at  first 
very  homesick,  and  tried  to  harrow  his  family  with  tales  of  starvation  {"  Please,  when  the 
family  has  quite  finished  with  the  hambone,  send  it  to  me  "),  but  where  he  soon  settled  down  to 
be  happy,  though  lessons,  till  he  was  about  14,  seem  to  have  bored  him  badly.  At  that  age 
he  was  sent  to  a  new  school,  w^here  he  soon  showed  the  interest  in,  and  talent  for,  mathematics, 
that  was  later  to  characterise  him. 

In  1852  he  went  up  to  Cambridge  and  entered  Peterhouse,  taking  his  degree  in  1856  as 
seventh  Wrangler.  Strangely  enough,  his  eyes  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  this 
time  and  in  the  following  year,  when  his  doctor  forbade  him  to  do  any  reading.  The  accident 
which  caused  his  total  loss  of  sight  took  place  a  year  later,  when  he  was  out  shooting  with  his 
father,  and  was  accidentally  blinded  by  a  stray  shot. 

From  the  very  first  Fawcett  met  the  blow  which  had  fallen  upon  him  with  amazing  courage 
and  determined  that  his  blindness  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  living  a  full  life. 
His  family  were  crushed  by  the  blow,  and  his  father's  distress  in  having  been  the  innocent 
cause  of  his  son's  bhndness  was  very  acute,  but  Fawcett  himself  was  dogged  in  his  determination 
to  be  happy.  "  There  is  only  one  thing  that  I  ever  regret,"  he  would  say,  "  and  that  is  to  have 
missed  a  chance  of  enjoyment."  He' was  never  an  ascetic,  and  throughout  his  life  as  a  blind 
man  he  took  pleasure  in  homely  things  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  intellect — ^\valking,  skating, 
riding,  fishing,  rowing,  college  feasts,  card-playing,  a  good  cigar,  or,  as  Leslie  Stephen^,  his 
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greatest  friend,  puts  it  in  his  Life,  "  a  bit  of 
downright  gossip  " — all  these  were  the  things 
that  gave  him  pleasure. 

He  returned  to  Cambridge  after  his  acci- 
dent and  took  rooms  in  Trinity  Hall,  Avhere 
he  had  been  awarded  a  Fellowship  two  years 
before,  which  brought  him  in  an  income  of 
^£250  a  year.  He  devoted  himself  mainly 
to  the  study  of  economics,  and  especially 
to  the  work  of  his  master,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
and  in  1863  he  published  a  Manual  of  Political 
Economy.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Political  Economy,  in  spite  of 
his  rather  advanced  Radical  views,  which 
were  looked  upon  askance  by  the  more 
Conservative  elements  in  Cambridge  society. 

For  him  economics  was  not  an  abstract 
science,  but  an  intensely  human  one,  and  he 
cared  very  deeply  for  the  lives  of  the  men 
and  women  affected  by  it.  A  working  man 
who  went  to  bed  at  dusk  because  he  could  not 
afford  a  candle,  another  who  after  a  hard, 
industrious  life  could  only  look  forward  to 
old  age  in  the  workhouse,  a  labourer  whose 
wage  was  to  be  docked  a  shilling  weekly 
after  the  harvest,  were  the  people  who  made 
political  economy  a  vital  matter  to  him. 

From  his  boyhood  Fawcett  had  been 
ambitious  for  a  Parliamentary  career,  and 
the  year  after  his  election  to  the  Cambridge 
professorship  he  stood  as  Liberal  candidate 
for  Brighton,  and  was  only  defeated  by 
195  votes  in  a  split  candidature.  In  1865 
he  was  elected,  and  he  remained  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  first  for  Brighton  and  then 
for  Hackney,  almost  without  intermission, 
until  his  death  23  years  later.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  almost  his  first  utterance  in  the 
House  was  in  the  interests  of  "  certain  letter- 
carriers  "  whose  wages  had  not  been  raised 
by  the  Post  Office. 

Fawcett's  political  career  had  four  great 
landmarks  in  it  :  there  was  his  care  for 
open  spaces,  his  interest  in  India,  his  work 
for  the  emancipation  of  women,  and  his  ser- 
vice as  Postmaster-General.  Each  of  these 
demands  some  comment. 

Fawcett  was  a  countryman  (an  old  farm  ser- 
vant, talking  to  Mrs.  Fawcett  about  his  pigsty 
and  asking  to  be  remembered  to  her  distin- 
guished son,  who  was  then  Postmaster- 
General,  added :  "  Mind  you  tell  Master  Harry 
when  you  write  to  him,  for  if  there's  one  thing 
he  cares  about,  it  is  pigs  "),  and  he  had  vivid 
recollections    of   a  happy    boyhood   on   his 


father's  farm.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
the  Enclosure  Bill  of  1869  met  with  his  strong 
opposition,  that  he  joined  the  Committee  of 
the  Commons  Preservation  Society  to  defend 
the  public  rights  in  the  commons  round 
London,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  effort  to 
save  Epping  Forest  for  the  people.  For  11 
years  the  struggle  over  Epping  was  continued, 
but  in  1882  Queen  Victoria  went  in  person 
to  the  forest  to  hand  over  5,000  acres  of  the 
old  Crown  lands  to  the  country. 

From  his  undergraduate  days  Fawcett 
had  been  interested  in  India.  It  was  cha- 
racteristic of  him,  for  the  championship  of 
the  weak  was  one  of  his  strongest  features, 
and  he  felt  that  unless  British  rule  in  India 
was  regarded  as  a  sacred  trust  it  could  not 
be  justified.  The  meanness  of  charging  to 
India  a  ball  arranged  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  Sultan  and  Viceroy  in  time  of  famine 
was  the  occasion  for  his  first  protest  in 
Parliament,  and  the  taking  from  Indian 
revenues  of  the  cost  of  gifts  distributed  in 
India  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  the 
occasion  of  another.  In  1872  and  1873 
he  delivered  two  speeches  on  the  Indian 
Budget  which  a  political  opponent  said  that 
he  considered  to  be  the  most  remarkable 
intellectual  efforts  he  had  ever  heard  :  facts 
and  figures  were  put  forward  with  a  clarity 
that  was  remarkable  in  a  speaker  who  had 
no  notes  to  help  him.  His  aim  throughout 
was  to  dispel  an  idea  that  India  was  a  rich 
country  and  to  show  it  instead  as  being  in 
the  main  a  country  of  peasants  living  on  a 
few  pence  a  day  and  liable  to  be  brought  into 
the  direst  poverty  by  a  failure  of  crops. 

Fawcett  married  in  1867,  and  it  is  probable 
that  his  interest  in  the  emancipation  of 
women  was  quickened  by  his  marriage.  He 
described  his  wife  to  his  constituents  as  "a 
helpmate  whose  political  judgment  was  much 
less  frequently  at  fault  than  his  own."  In 
1874  Fawcett  opposed  a  measure  introduced 
by  the  Government  for  restricting  the  work 
hours  of  women,  urging  that  in  part  at  least 
it  was  aimed  less  at  safeguarding  the  health 
of  women  than  at  lessening  their  oppor- 
tunities to  work.  He  felt  strongly  that  the 
political  powerlessness  of  women  was  the 
cause  of  their  unsatisfactory  position  in  the 
labour  market,  and  his  hatred  of  injustice 
made  him  their  champion. 

He  was  appointed  Postmaster-General 
under  Gladstone's   Ministry    in    1880,   and 
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was  formally  introduced  to  the  higher 
officials  at  the  General  Post  Office  and  after- 
wards to  those  of  lesser  rank.  A  whispered 
hint  when  Fawcett  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
first  of  these  that  it  was  "  not  usual  for  Her 
Majesty's  Postmaster-General  to  shake  hands 
with  anyone  in  the  Office  below  the  rank  of 
head  of  a  department  "  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
"  I  suppose,"  the  new  Postmaster-General 
replied,  "  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  make  what 
use  I  like  of  my  own  hand,"  as  he  continued 
to  extend  it  to  all  who  came. 

Among  the  reforms  introduced  into  the 
Post  Office  during  his  years  of  service  per- 
haps the  introduction  of  the  parcels  post 
was  one  of  the  most  notable,  though  we 
are  told  that  the  public  at  first  were  rather 
inexperienced  and  packed  their  parcels 
very  clumsily  !  Postal  orders,  improved 
facilities  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank, 
cheaper  telegrams,  and  an  improvement 
in  the  working  conditions  of  the  Post  Office 
clerks  were  among  the  other  innovations 
that  marked  his  tenure  of  office,  and  he  was 
among  those  who  foresaw  the  important 
part  that  the  telephone  was  to  play  in 
business  in  years  to  come. 


He  died,  a  comparatively  young 
man,  while  he  still  held  the  post  of 
Postmaster-General,  and  the  leader  of  the 
Conservative  Party,  speaking  on  the  night 
of  his  death  to  the  assembled  House,  said  : 
"  I  do  not  think  anybody  can  recall  a  single 
word  that  ever  fell  from  him  that  gave 
unnecessary  offence  or  pain  to  anyone." 
"  We  felt,"  wrote  a  little  group  of  men — • 
carpenters,  bricklayers  and  blacksmiths^ — ■ 
"we  had  lost  a  personal  friend  and  that  a 
great  man  had  gone  from  us." 

While  he  took  an  interest  in  work  for  the 
blind  and  was  a  benefactor  to  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  his  love  of  liberty  revolted 
against  institutionahsm  except  where  training 
was  in  question,  and  he  protested  against 
"  walling  up  "  the  aged  blind  in  Homes. 
His  last  speech  in  the  cause  of  the  blind  was 
made  shortly  before  his  death,  and  was  a 
plea  to  his  hearers  to  "  replace  the  depressing 
misery  of  dependence  by  the  buoyant  ac- 
tivity which  comes  from  self-reliance  and 
from  the  consciousness  of  the  power  to  earn 
one's  own  living."  They  are  words  as 
apposite  to-day  as  when  they  were  first 
spoken. 


HOME  NEWS 


Dundee  Institution  Clubrooms. — Building  ope- 
rations are  in  progress  at  the  new  clubrooms  at 
the  Royal  Dundee  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  erection  of  the  rooms  has  been  made 
possible  by  a  grant  of  £4,800  from  the  Sir  James 
Duncan  Trust. 

Half  of  that  amount  was  given  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  clubrooms,  and  the  other  half  is 
being  placed  in  endowment,  the  income  to  be 
applied  towards  the  upkeep  of  the  rooms. 

Blind  Typists  under  the   Civil    Service. — An 

agreement  is  announced  to  have  been  reached 
by  the  National  Whitley  Council  for  the  Civil 
Service  under  which,  subject  to  certain  con- 
ditions, bUnd  typists  and  telephone  operators 
may  become  established  and  receive  pensions  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Such  cases  will  be  dealt 
with  under  the  arrangements  at  present 
applicable  to  persons  in  temporary  employment 
who  have  been  refused  establishment  on 
medical  grounds — that  is,  on  their  attainment 
of  the  age  of  55  their  cases  will  be  reviewed  in 
the  light  of  their  sickness  record.  Blind  staff 
established  under  this  arrangement  will  count 


their  service  in  full  from  June  i,  1933,  and 
half  their  service  from  June  r,  1927.  The  new 
arrangements  will  apply  to  those  who  are  under 
50  on  June  i,  1933,  or  under  53  if  they  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  half-service  rule  referred 
to  above. 

Soccer-Rugger.  —  Tyneside  Recreation  Club 
for  the  Blind  is  trying  to  evolve  a  new  game 
for  its  members — a  mixture  of  "  Soccer  "  and 
Rugby  football  —  and  is  anxious  to  secure  a 
playing  field  where  they  can  have  healthy 
exercise  in  the  open-air.  Mr.  Peter  Wallace, 
honorary  secretary,  says  that  football  is  too 
dangerous  because  of  the  tackling,  and  they 
were  inventing  a  game  to  provide  a  good  deal 
of  exercise  with  the  requisite  margin  of 
safety. 

An  Interesting  Presentation. — An  interesting 
ceremony  took  place  recently  at  Saul  Lodge, 
Gloucestershire,  the  residence  of  Sir  I^ionel  and 
Lady  Darell,  when  a  presentation  was  made  to 
the  infant  son  of  their  elder  daughter,  Mrs. 
Helmut  Schroder. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Miss 
Margaret  Darell,  as  she  then  was,  was  asked  by 
her  iiancee  what  she  would  like  as  an  engagement 
present,  she  chose  it  in  the  form  of  a  wireless  set 
to  every  blind  person  in  her  home  county.  And 
so  this  munificent  gift,  which  cost  £10,000,  was 
made. 

A  large  gathering  of  the  blind  people  of 
Gloucestershire  were  entertained  at  Saul  Lodge, 
when,  in  addition  to  the  presentation  of  an 
inkstand,  an  illuminated  address  was  presented 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schroder  as  a  token  of  apprecia- 
tion not  only  for  the  wireless  sets  but  also  of 
the  fact  that  the  generous  donor  has  arranged 
that  the  sets  shallbe  maintained  in  efficien  to  rder. 

New  Social  Centre  at  Colne. — A  new  Social 
Centre  for  the  blind  of  Colne  and  district  was 
recently  opened  in  the  old  Ambulance  Hall, 
Derby  Street.  The  building  has  been  purchased 
and  adapted  by  the  Colne  Blind  Aid  and 
Prevention  Society  at  a  cost  of  £700,  and  will 
be  open  daily  for  the  teaching  of  Braille  and 
pastime  handicrafts  and  as  a  place  where  the 
blind  can  meet  their  friends.  The  opening 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Mr.  Siddall,  and 
the  Mayor  of  Colne  presided. 


Dr.  Helen  Keller  in  Scotland. — Dr.  Helen 
Keller,  who  has  been  spending  a  summer  holiday 
in  Scotland,  attended  the  Dingwall  Auction 
Mart  on  August  23rd  and  auctioned  a  bullock 
in  aid  of  the  funds  for  the  welfare  of  the  deaf- 
blind  in  Scotland  :  the  sum  of  over  £101  was 
raised.  A  shepherd's  crook  and  a  bunch  of 
white   heather   were   presented    to    Dr.    Keller. 

Picture  for  Hospital. — A  picture  entitled  "  The 
Blinded  Soldier,"  painted  by  the  late  Sir  Frank 
Dicksee,  for  the  benefit  of  St.  Dunstan's,  has 
been  presented  to  Loughborough  Hospital  by 
Mr.  A.  G.  Robinson,  of  Quorn,  and  has  been 
hung  in  the  committee-room. 

A  Retreat  for  Blind  Men. — A  Retreat  for 
Men,  under  the  auspices  of  St.  John's  Guild  for 
the  Blind,  will  be  held  at  The  Diocesan  House, 
St.  Albans,  Herts.,  from  November  3rd  to  6th. 
Each  Retreatant  is  provided  with  a  sighted  man 
guide.  There  is  no  fixed  charge;  a  small  offering 
is  asked  for  towards  expenses.  The  Conductor 
of  the  Retreat  will  be  Father  Leonard  Southam, 
of  Kelham.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  from 
The  Hon.  Sec,  St.  John's  Guild,  Applegarth, 
Rutland  Road,  Maidenhead,  Berks. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMEOT  NOTES 


BLIND  WELFARE  COMMITTEE. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare 
Committee  (appointed  by  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations  and  the  County  Councils 
Association)  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  County 
Councils  Association,  84,  Eccleston  Square,  on 
Tuesday,  May  9th. 

Present — 
County  Councils  Association. 

E.  W.  Cemlyn- Jones,  W.  L.   Plattb,  Dr.  S.  J.  C. 
Holden  and  Dr.  J.  Middleton  Martin. 
Association   of  Municipal  Corporations. 

Alderman  C.  T.  Budgett  {Bristol),  Alderman  T.  E. 

Friswell    (Coventry),    Coimcillor    E.    H.    Lee 

(Nottingham),  Alderman  Lucas  (Birmingham), 

Dr.  G.  W.  N.  Joseph  (medical  officer  of  health, 

Warrington),   and  A.  H.  Whipple  (director  of 

education,  Nottingham). 

Apologies    for   non-attendance    were    received    from 

Mr.  A.  P.  Shaw,  Sir  Percy  Jackson,  LL.D.,  and  Dr.  E. 

Colston  Williams. 

1.  Election  of  Chairman. 

Mr.    E.    W.    Cemlyn-Jones    was    appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 
2.  Election  of  Vice-Chairman. 

Mr.  Lee  was  appointed  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 
3  Blind  Persons. 

( Residential  Qualification.) 
The  Committee  considered  a  letter  from  the 
Northern    Counties   Association   for    the    Blind 
submitting  the  following  resolution  passed  by 


the  Hull  City  Council  with  reference  to  the 
amendment  of  s.  2  (7)  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
1920  : — 

"  That  H.M.  Government  be  requested  to 
amend  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  so  as 
to  provide  that  a  blind  person  who  receives 
training  or  is  employed  in  a  workshop  for 
the  blind  shall  be  deemed  to  continue  as 
ordinarily  resident  in  the  area  in  which  he 
was  ordinarily  resident  before  he  entered 
such    workshops    for    training    or  employ- 
ment." 
The  Secretary  informed  the  Committee  that 
this    question    had    recently    been    before    the 
Advisory    Committee    on    the    Welfare    of    the 
Blind,    who,    in    their    loth    report  (1931-32), 
suggested    that    the    joint    committee    should 
consider  it. 

After  a  prolonged  discussion,  during  which 
instances  of  the  additional  cost  incurred  by 
county  boroughs  in  connection  with  blind 
persons  from  other  areas  were  given,  amend- 
ments to  s.  2  (7)  of  the  Act  were  suggested  by 
Mr.  Lee  and  Dr.  Joseph,  and 
It  wa,s  Resolved — 

That  Mr.  Lee  and  Dr.  Joseph  be  requested 
to  submit  an  agreed  amendment  for 
examination  by  the  Committee  at  their  next 
meeting,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  con- 
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sideration  of  the  general  question  of  the 
desirabiUty  of  an  alteration  of  the  law  with 
regard  to  residential  qualification  be  post- 
poned. 
{Note. — Since    the     meeting,     the    following 
amendment,  consisting  of  the  addition  to  s.  2  (7) 
of  the  words  in  italics,  has  been  submitted  : — 
"  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  a  blind 
person   who   becomes   an   inmate   of   or   a 
trainee  [during  the  period  of  his  training)  or 
workshop  employee  in  an  institution  for  the 
blind  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  continue  to  be  ordinarily 
resident    in    the    area    in    which    he    was 
ordinarily   resident   before   he   became    an 
inmate  of  or  a  trainee  {during  the  period  of 
his  training)  or  workshop  employee  in  such 
institution." 

4.  Old  Age  Pensions. 

{Blind  Persons.) 
The     Committee     considered     the    following 
resolution  passed  by  the  Oldham  Corporation 
with    reference    to    old    age    pensions    for    the 
bUnd  :— 

"  That  this  council  emphatically  protests 
against  the  decision  of  the  Minister  of 
Health  to  take  into  account  as  earned 
income  the  augmentation  allowances  made 
to  blind  persons,  thus  depriving  them  in 
many  cases  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  old 
age  pension,  and  urges  the  Minister  of 
Health  to  ignore  such  grants  in  assessing 
the  earned  income  of  blind  persons." 
It  was  Resolved — 

That,  inasmuch  as  old  age  pensions  are 
intended  only  to  provide  from  public  funds 
a  means  of  livelihood  for  persons  who 
possess  little  or  no  other  source  of  income, 
the  Committee  are  in  agreement  with  the 
decision  stated  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
Minister  of  Health  and  are  unable  to  support 
the  foregoing  resolution. 

5.  Voluntary  Associations. 
The  Committee  had  before  them,  in  accord- 
ance with  resolutions  passed  by  the  Public 
Health  and  Housing  Committee  of  the  County 
Councils  Association,  the  questions  of  (a)  the 
continuance  of  contributions  by  county  and 
county  borough  councils  to  voluntary  associa- 
tions which  have  ceased  to  render  effective 
services,  and  {b)  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  the 
existing  voluntary  associations  (central  and 
local)  are  redundant. 

In  this  connection,  they  also  had  before  them — 
{a)  a  letter  and  scheme  received  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Middlesex  Education  Com- 
mittee (acting  as  secretary  of  a  conference 
of  authorities  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act) 
with  reference  to  the  supervision  of  volun- 
tary associations  ; 


{b)  the  following  resolution  submitted  by 
the  Association  of  Workshops  for  the  BHnd 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  : — 

"  That,  with  a  view  to  the  simplifica- 
tion of  the  machinery  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  in 
view   of   the   unsatisfactory  methods  of 
supervision  of  blind  welfare  work  by  many 
local  authorities,  this  Association  strongly 
urges   the   Advisory   Committee   on    the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  to  recommend  the 
Ministry  of  Health  to    revert    to  direct 
inspection  of  voluntary  blind  agencies  as 
soon  as  this  becomes  possible." 
Dr.  Joseph  informed  the  Committee  that  he 
had  in  course  of  preparation  a  chart  and  memor- 
andum explaining  the  present  relationship  of  all 
voluntary  bodies  now  providing  services  in  con- 
nection with  blind  persons,   and  suggesting   a 
scheme  of  reorganisation. 
It  was  Resolved — 

{a)  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
a  reversion  to  the  system  of  direct  inspec- 
tion of  voluntary  agencies  by  the  Ministry 
of  Health  would  constitute  a  retrograde 
step,  as  they  are  satisfied  that  the  county 
and  county  borough  councils  are  fully 
capable  of  undertaking  this  work  effi- 
ciently ; 

(ft)  That,  subject  to  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion, the  consideration  of  this  subject  be 
postponed    until   Dr.    Joseph's    chart    and 
memorandum  are  available. 
6.  (a)  Home  Teachers  and  Home  Visitors. 

(b)  Unemployment  o£  Blind  Persons. 
The     Committee     considered     the     following 
matters  brought  forward  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  :— 

"  {a)  The  disparity  that  exists  through- 
out the  country  as  regards  the  provision  of 
home  teaching  and  home  visiting  services 
and  also  the  work  that  home  teachers  should 
be  expected  to  undertake,. 

"  {b)  The    payment    of    unemployment 
benefit    and   subsequent    transitional   pay- 
ments to  the  blind." 
It  was  Resolved — ■ 

That  consideration  of  these  matters  be 
postponed. 

7.  Next  Meeting. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  fixed 
for  Thursday,  June  29th. 

COUNTY  COUNCILS  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  July  Meeting: 

It  was  Resolved — 

That  Mr.  W.  W.  Kelland  be  added  as 
a  representative  of  the  Association  upon 
the   Joint    Blind    Welfare   Committee. 
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PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  COMMITTEE 

Ophthalmic  Hospital  Experimental  Scheme 

[Reprinted  from  The  British  Journal  of  Ophthalmology,  August,    1933,  by  the  kind  permission 

of  the  Editor  and  Mr.  J .  D.  Magor  Cardell.) 


Report    on   Voluntary   Follow-up    Work    in 
Ophthalmic  Cases. 

THE  work  was  undertaken, 
in  the  first  place,  as  an  ex- 
periment, the  object  of  which 
was  to  discover  what  assis- 
tance towards  the  prevention 
of  blindness  could  be  given, 
or  how  far  hospital  treatment 
of  patier  ts  could  be  shortened,  through  the 
services  of  a  Voluntary  worker  in  an  Eye 
Hospital.  If  the  experiment  proved  suc- 
cessful, the  scheme  was  to  be  recommended 
to  the  notice  of  Eye  Hospitals  throughout  the 
country,  particularly  those  which  cannot 
afford  to  keep  a  salaried  official  to  do  the 
work.  While  it  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the 
work  lies  within  the  province  of  an  almoner, 
the  most  important  part,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Committee's  investigation,  lies  outside 
her  normal  province  and  includes  services 
which  are  beyond  what  she  may  be  expected 
to  do,  and  would  take  up  far  more  time  than 
she  has  to  spare.  Again,  the  work  has  a 
relation  to  the  duties  of  a  District  Nurse,  but 
lies  partly  out  of  her  domain.  By  constant 
attendance  at  an  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  the 
voluntary  worker  is  in  a  better  position  to 
see  and  learn  modern  forms  of  eye  treatment 
than  a  district  nurse,  whose  ophthalmic 
training  usually  corresponds  with  that  of  any 
other  generally  trained  nurse,  and  has  little 
time  or  opportunity  for  visiting  Ophthalmic 
Hospitals.  It  will  be  seen  that  such  a  worker 
occupies  a  position  between  that  of  an 
almoner  and  that  of  a  district  nurse.  It  is 
not  intended  to  encroach  in  any  way  upon 
the  very  excellent  and  indispensable  work 
done  by  either. 

In  order  to  start  under  test  conditions,  a 
worker  was  chosen  who  knew  nothing  of 
ophthalmology  nor  of  an  almoner's  work, 
and  had  had  no  secretarial  training.  She  was 
trained  in  the  Outpatient  Department  of  the 
Central  London  Eye  Hospital  for  three 
months,  where  she  was  instructed  in  the 
administration  of  the  Out-  and  In-patients' 
Departments,  in  the  simplest  rudiments  of 
eye  diseases,  and  in  the  exact  methods  of 


application  of  treatment  to  the  eyes.  In 
this  way  she  acquired  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  hospital  resources  at  the  service  of  the 
patients,  was  able  to  instruct  patients  in  the 
use  of  drugs  and  appliances  supphed  to  them, 
and  to  reason  with  them  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  sensible  lay  person  when  they 
proved  unwilling  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
treatment  offered  to  them. 

The  instruction,  which  was  interrupted  for 
a  time  by  the  worker's  illness,  was  carried 
on  over  three  months  during  two  afternoons 
a  week,  and  was  given  by  myself,  the  out- 
patient sister,  and  the  dispenser.  Every 
facility  was  afforded  by  the  Hospital  officers, 
both  medical  and  lay,  who,  realising  that  the 
Hospital  might  benefit  thereby,  gave  their 
help,  advice  and  assistance  ungrudgingly. 

The  patients,  whose  cases  were  taken  up, 
were  supplied  mainly  from  my  own  clinics. 
A  selected  case  had  a  distinguishing  mark 
placed  upon  the  outside  of  the  hospital 
out-patient  case  sheet,  a  note  made  by  the 
surgeon  of  his  requirements,  and  was  auto- 
matically passed  by  the  secretarial  staff  into 
the  hands  of  the  voluntary  worker.  The 
worker  noted  in  a  card  index  the  full  parti- 
culars of  the  patient,  his  age,  occupation, 
disease,  treatment,  regularity  of  attendance, 
etc.  If  the  case  were  within  easy  reach,  a 
domiciliary  visit  was  paid,  instruction  given 
in  the  application  of  the  treatment,  the  home 
conditions  noted,  and  such  improvements 
and  amelioration  as  were  necessary  and  pos- 
sible were  made  by  application  to  the  proper 
authorities.  In  appropriate  cases,  the  patients 
were  induced  to  attend  regularly  at  Hospital. 
Where  patients  lived  at  a  distance,  a  letter 
was  addressed  to  them  asking  them  to  attend, 
or  enquiring  the  reason  for  non-attendance. 

The  scheme  has  been  working  for  about 
six  months.  For  the  first  month  or  so,  the 
voluntary  worker  was  "  finding  her  feet," 
but  the  results  shown  are  most  gratifying. 
Two  main  facts  emerge  and  are  of  great 
interest. 

I.  A  certain  proportion  of  patients  do 
not  attend  as  required,  and  some  reasons  for 
this  are  now  forthcoming.     Surgeons  know 
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from  bitter  experience  that  such  non-atten- 
dance is  frequent,  and  often  take  their 
patients  sternly  to  task.  The  analysis  of 
causes  for  non-attendance  now  shows  that, 
though  the  sternness  may  be  justified  in  some 
cases,  in  the  majority,  circumstances  are  too 
much  for  the  patient.  Furthermore,  the 
analysis  is  most  valuable  in  showing  how 
some  of  the  circumstances  might  be  overcome 
to  the  greater  advantage  of  the  patients' 
chances  of  recovery. 

2.  Patients  who  have  eye  diseases  Avhich, 
if  neglected,  are  dangerov;s  to  sight,  can,  by 
the  use  of  tact  and  persuasion,  be  induced  to 
visit  the  Hospital  at  the  periods  indicated  by 
the  Surgeon  as  necessary  in  their  particular 
cases.  Outstanding  examples  of  this  type 
are  cases  of  glaucoma,  corneal  ulcer,  and 
squint  where  attendance  has  become  slack 
or  has  been  discontinued. 

Analysis  of  Cases. 

Number  of  cases  investigated  .  .  .  .  .  .      72 

Number  of  cases  not  attending  as  desired.  .  .  .      28 

Number  of  cases  induced  to  attend  regularly  or  for 
whom  admission  to  institution  or  convalescent 
home  has  been  arranged    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      .(4 

(a)  Causes  of  Non-attendance  or  Refusal 
TO  BE  Admitted  to  Hospital. 
(a)  Death  of  the  patient, 
(fe)  Changed  address. 

(c)  Transferred  to  the  practice  of  a  Hospital  near  home. 

(d)  Illness  of  the  patient,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  child,  of 

the   only  person   who   can    bring   the    cliild    to 
Hospital. 

(e)  Fear  of  losing  work — 

(i)  fear  of  dismissal  wlien  the  sole  support 

of  a  family  ; 
(ii)  one  man  business — loss  of  connection. 
(/)   Cannot  afford  glasses. 
(g)  Cost  of  fares. 
(h)  Old,  infirm  and  nervous  patients  with  no  available 

escort. 
(/)   Young  unemployed — no  parental  control. 
{k)  No  reason  for  non-attendance  or  promise  of  attend- 
ance repeatedlj'  broken. 

{?))  Successful  Cases. 
N.B. — The  same  case  may  appear  under  more  than 
one     heading.      Regular     attendance     secured     when' 
pre\'iously  irregular  or  none,   nj. 

Blepharitis  .  .  .  .  i 

Cataract  .  .  .  .  i 

Corneal  ulcer       .  .  . .  i 

Dacryocystitis     .  .  .  .  2 

Glaucoma  . .  .  .  7 

Intra-ocidar  F.B.  ..  i 

Iridocyclitis         .  .  . .  i 

Squint       .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Tobacco  aml.ilyopia        . .  i 

Trachoma  . .  .  .  i 

19 

Daily    attendance    obtained    for    application    of 
treatment  at  Hospital        .  .  .  .  . .  .  .        i 

Domiciliary'  instruction  in  application  of  treatment       7 


Tiegularit}^  of  attendance   kept   under  observation 
(not  included  above) 

Glaucoma  .  .  .  .  7 

Squint       .  .  .  .  .  .  i 

General     .  .  .  .  .  .  s 

G  hisses  ])rovidcd 

Patient  helped  to  make  arrangements  allowing  of 

admission  as  in-patient 
Institutional  treatment  arranged     .  . 

Myopic  school     .  .  .  .  i 

Open-air  school  .  .  .  .  i 

TB.  sanatoiium  .  .  .  .  i 

Convalescent  home         .  .  r 

Continuance  of  proper  treatment  arranged  in  an 

Ear  and  Throat  Hospital 
Extra  relief  obtained 

Attendance   at   Hospital   nearer   iiome    to   reduce 
cost  of  journev 


13 


34 


Discussion  of  Analysis. 

[a)  Causes  of  Non- attendance. 

The  first  three  causes,  i.e.  {a)  (death  of  the 
patient),  (b)  (change  of  address),  (c)  (trans- 
ference to  the  practice  of  a  hospital  nearer 
home),  are  unavoidable.  The  fourth  {d) 
(illness  of  the  patient  or  of  the  only  person 
available  to  escort  a  child)  and  eight  (/;)  (old, 
infirm  or  nervous  patients  with  no  available 
escort)  may  be  remedied  by  providing  an 
escort  through  friendly  neighbours  or  through 
benevolent  societies  specialising  in  such  work. 
{e)  (i)  (fear  of  dismissal),  cari  often  be  elimi- 
nated iDy  an  interview  or  by  correspondence 
with  the  employer.  No  satisfactory'  solution 
for  {e)  (ii)  (loss  of  connection  in  a  one  man 
business)  has  yet  been  found.  (_;')  and  {k)  are 
generally  irremediable.  Thus  omitting  the 
first  three,  most  of  the  causes  of  non-atten- 
dance can  be  influenced  for  the  better. 
[b)  Successful  Cases. 

Of  the  diseases  mentioned,  sight  may  be 
partly  or  totallv  lost  in  all  except  blepharitis. 
In  the  case  of  glaucoma,  often  a  most  in- 
sidious disease,  in  which  the  central  vision  is 
usually  preserved  until  a  late  and  \er\' 
dangerous  stage  of  the  disease,  the  patienl 
frequently  does  not  fully  realize  that  atten- 
dance, before  the  central  vision  is  affected, 
is  of  paramoimt  importance.  The  voluntar\- 
worker  careful] v  watches  the  case  papers  of 
such  a  patient,  and  on  the  first  sign  of  slack- 
ness in  attendance,  either  calls  upon  the 
patient  or  writes  a  letter  urging  proper 
attendance. 

The  amelioration  of  the  home  conditions 
has  a  secondary  but  most  important  bearing 
on  the  cure  of  eye  disease  and,  only  too 
often,  the  surgeon's  best  efforts  are  nullified 
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by  the  home  surroundings  of  the  patient. 
He  cannot  visit  the  patient's  home,  but  the 
voluntary  worker  can  remedy  this  deficiency 
in  his  service,  and  by  so  doing,  helps  to  make 
the  surgeon's  work  of  more  effect. 

The  certainty  that  treatment  will  be  main- 
tained in  every  instance  when  a  patient  with 
a  badly  diseased  eye  is  removed  to  another 
hospital  would  obviate  the  serious  result  of 
discontinuity  which  does  occur  from  time 
to  time. 

Conclusion. 

I.  An  intelligent  worker  of  the  right  type 
with    no    previous    training    can    easily    be 


taught  to  carry  out  the  work  outlined  above. 

2.  The  result  of  such  work  is  of  the  very 
greatest  assistance  to  the  surgeon  in  his 
efforts  to  prevent  blindness,  and  in  reducing 
the  period  of  convalescence  of  a  diseased  eye. 

3.  The  discovery  of  the  main  causes  of 
non-attendance  and  the  possibility  of  eradi- 
cating them  still  further  adds  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  Hospital  Clinic. 

I  am  instructed  by  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Committee  to  state  that  they  will 
be  only  too  pleased  to  render  all  the  assistance 
in  their  power  to  anyone  who  is  interested 
in  the  experiment. 

(Signed)  J.  D.  Magor  Cardell. 


THE  VALUE  OF  CHESS  TO  THE  BLIND. 


By  T.  H.  TYLOR,  B.C.L.,M.A. 


THE  hitherto  unprecedented 
meeting  of  two  blind  players 
in  the  British  Chess  Cham- 
pionship at  Hastings  signa- 
lises the  extraordinary  pro- 
gress amongst  the  blind  of  re- 
cent years  in  this  ancient  com- 
bination of  art  and  science.  The  necessity  of 
appointing  a  special  official  to  take  a  contem- 
poraneous sighted  score  of  the  moves  (in 
compliance  with  Tournament  regulations) 
emphasised  the  unique  character  of  the 
occasion.  My  purpose  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  exploits  of  blind  endeavour  in  this 
field,  and  then  to  consider  whether  chess 
may  not  have  a  peculiar  function  to  fulfil 
in  the  Blind  World,  apart  from  affording  the 
most  ready  means  of  competing  with  the 
sighted  on  equal  terms. 

In  the  competitive  world  of  chess  the 
chief  stimulus  to  blind  enterprise  has  been 
fostered  principally  by  Worcester  College 
for  the  Blind  and  its  succession  of  distin- 
guished players  qualifying  for  the  higher- 
class  tournaments  through  the  Oxford 
University  Chess  Club.  Before  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  G.  C.  Brown  as  headmaster, 
old  boys,  as  Thorburn  and  Dyke,  had 
acquitted  themselves  creditably,  but  with 
his  coming  a  regular  club  was  formed, 
trained  largely  by  Mr.  Brown,  himself  a 
strong  amateur  and  unceasing  teacher  and 
organiser,  who  supplemented  his  own  efforts 
by  visits  and  displays  by  the  leading  world 


masters,  almost  all  of  v/hom  have  visited  this 
club  when  in  England.  Matches  with  other 
schools  followed,  but  the  one-sidedness  of 
the  results  led  to  the  discovery  that  blind 
students,  debarred  from  many  of  the  hobbies 
and  activities  of  other  public  schools, 
found  in  chess  their  opportunity,  and  the 
Public  Schools  Shield  has  been  their  perquisite 
for  the  last  sixteen  years  or  so.  Not  only 
this,  but  success  in  the  Senior  Clubs  Cham- 
pionship of  Worcestershire,  annual  fixtures 
with  Oxford  University,  the  Imperial  Chess 
Club  of  London  and  participation  in  county 
teams,  both  over-the-board  and  by  corre- 
spondence, followed.  Individual  members 
scored  Club  Championships,  University  and 
County  Championships,  the  Midlands  Cham- 
pionship on  no  less  than  three  occasions, 
and,  finally,  two  fourth  prizes  and  one  second 
in  the  British  Championship  and  first  prize 
in  the  British  Correspondence  Championship. 
So  famous  has  the  Blind  College  Club 
become  that  the  British  Championships  were 
held  at  the  College  in  1931,  and  all  present 
testified  to  the  excellence  of  the  arrange- 
ments. Mr.  Brown  was  secretary  of  the 
Midland  Counties  Chess  Union  through  a  most 
difficult  period,  and  the  Maths.  Master, 
R.  W.  Bonham,  an  old  boy,  holds  the  Midland 
Championship  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Merrick,  a  well-known  corre- 
spondence player,  has  for  years  done  much  for 
chess  in  the  Blind  World,  both  by  his  excellent 
chess     column    in    Progress,    his    numerous 
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inventions  and  ready  encouragement  to 
young  players.  Recently,  Mr.  E.  A.  H. 
Eaton  has  inaugurated  a  Correspondence 
Association,  the  initial  successes  of  which  in 
internal  tournaments  and  external  matches 
ensure  its  rapid  development.  Elsewhere, 
clubs  are  being  formed,  and  it  is  especially 
gratifying  to  know  that  several  schools  are 
taking  up  chess  seriously. 

From  the  above  it  may  be  gathered  that 
chess  has  a  role  to  play  in  the  world  of  the 
blind  disproportionate  to  its  function  else- 
where. It  provides  an  outlet  for  artistic 
and  aesthetic  appreciation,  for  mathematical 
and  scientific  technique  and  a  subject  for 
endless  study  and  consuming  interest  to  the 
advanced  player,  and  thus  almost  ceases  to 
be  a  game  and  becomes  a  medium  of  intel- 
lectual and  personal  expression  akin  to 
music,  poetry  or  religion  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  the  struggle  for  knowledge  or 
existence  on  the  other.  But  it  is  not  chess 
from  this  higher  point  of  view  which  in- 
spired me  to  write  this  article.  As  a  game, 
chess  provides  a  ready  means  of  enjoyment, 
of  making  contacts  and  friendships,  of  pass- 
ing the  time  with  problems  and  even  lighter 
puzzles.  Very  few  clubs,  if  any,  exist  in 
which  there  are  not  players  with  whom  one 
could  successfully  compete  after  two  months' 
study  and  practice.  The  difficulty  of  learn- 
ing the  game  sufficiently  to  get  endless  fun 
out  of  it  is  entirely  exaggerated.  To  become 
reasonably  proficient  is  comparatively  easy. 
One  has  but  to  meet  practically  the  whole 
school  at  Worcester  in  simultaneous  play  and 
see  the  performance  the  youngsters  are  capable 
of,  to  realise  how  easily  a  sufficiently  effective 
competency  is  acquired.  Moreover,  practi- 
cally all  handicaps  are  now  eliminated.  The 
designing  of  a  Braille  chess  clock  by  the 
Research  Department  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute has  overcome  the  last  obstacle  to  the 
competitive  game,  whilst  the  extension  of 
County  teams  to  50  or  100,  the  Social  Chess 
Quarterly  and  Empire  Chess  Association  are 
doing  everything  to  popularise  chess  as  a 
game  for  all,  and  thousands  of  devotees  are 
flocking  to  the  game  with  no  intention  of  ever 
letting  their  ixm  be  spoilt  by  serious  considera- 
tions. 

If  I  may  conclude  with  a  personal  experi- 
ence :  At  the  age  of  nine  or  so  I  was  literally 
compelled  by  my  father,  an  amateur  of 
considerable  strength  and  a  man  of  consider- 


able wisdom,  to  learn  the  moves.  He  made 
me  play  regularly,  much  against  my  will. 
He  was  confident  that,  whatever  my  ultimate 
career,  I  should  be  limited  in  the  choice  of 
hobbies  and  recreation  of  a  stimulating 
character,  and  he  was  right.  Though  my 
chief  interest  is  Law  in  its  many  aspects, 
though  my  hobbies  include  rowing,  swim- 
ming, skating,  reading,  bridge,  radio  and 
many  other  diversions,  I  have  never  found 
anything  that  could  touch  chess  as  a  recrea- 
tion, and  it  is  with  the  profound  belief  that 
this  game  can  make  a  special  contribution 
to  the  happiness  of  numerous  blind  men  and 
women  to  whom  its  charm  and  diversion 
is  as  yet  unknown,  that  I  have  ventured  to 
indicate  what  I  believe  to  be  its  special 
mission  to  the  blind. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  :— 

Rev.  E.  J.  Debnam,  Superintendent  of 
the  North  London  Homes  for  the  Blind. 
Mr.  Debnam  had  been  Superintendent  of  the 
Homes  since  1916,  and  had  always  devoted 
himself  whole-heartedly  to  the  welfare  of 
the  residents,  by  whom  he  was  much 
beloved.  He  was  also  Superintendent  of 
the  Crowstone  Home  at  Westcliff,  a  branch 
of  the  North  London  Homes,  which  was 
opened  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Governing  body  of  the  Metropolitan 
Society  for  the  Blind,  and  served  on  its 
Unemployable  Blind  Grant  Committee. 

Admiral  Grant,  of  Sydenham,  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind.  Admiral  Grant  served 
as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Kent,  and  took 
great  interest  in  local  and  national  charities. 

The  Countess  of  Villedon,  who  did  fine 
work  in  France  in  connection  with  the 
Phare  de  France,  the  Lighthouse  founded  by 
Mrs.  Holt  Mather  in  the  interests  of  those 
Frenchmen  who  lost  their  sight  in  the  Great 
War.  The  Countess  de  Villedon  was  a 
trained  nurse,  and  never  spared  herself  in  the 
interests  of  the  blinded  men,  to  whom  she 
taught  Braille,  and  whom  she  infected  with 
her  own  spirit  of  resourcefulness,  so  that  they 
went  out  from  the  Phare  equipped  "  to  fight 
their  battle  in  the  dark,  and  to  find  light 
through  work." 
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IMPROVED  STAINSBY  BRAILLE  WRITER. 


SHE  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  is  about  to  place  on 
the  market  the  "  Improved 
Stainsby  "  Braille  WYiter, 
and  hopes  to  begin  deliver}' 
in  October. 

The  "  Improved  Stainsby  " 
Braille  Writer  is  a  great  advance  on  the 
"  Stainsby-\'\'ayne  "  machine,  although  the 
price  is  lower.  The  general  prmciple  of  the 
machine  is  similar,  i.e.  the  keys  travel  from 
right  to  left  as  the  Braille  is  written.  All 
parts  previously  made  of  wood  are  now,  how- 
ever, made  of  aluminium,  which  is  light  and 
strong  and  does  not  warp,  and  a  special 
feature  is  the  reversible  metal  paper  clamp, 
used  for  holding  the  paper,  ^^'ith  this  clamp 
it  is  unnecessary  to  remove  the  paper  when 
writing  on  the  reverse  side,  i.e.,  in  inter- 
lining ;  the  clamp,  with  the  paper  still  held 
firmlv  in  it,  is  reversed  as  one  unit.  The 
binding  margin  is  made  automaticalh',  and 
the  carriage  may  be  released  and  set  at  any 
point  of  the  slide,  thereby  saving  time.  The 
paper  is  not  rolled  but  remains  flat.  A  bell 
gives  warning  when  the  end  of  the  line  is 
being  approached. 

The  case  for  the  machine,  which  measiires 
14  J-  in.  by  lof  in.  by  4I  in.,  is  of  suflicient  size 
to  carry  a  supply  of  suitable  paper  (size  10  in. 
by  13I  in.).  The  weight  of  the  case  and  the 
machine  is  approximately  5i  lbs. 

Two  models  of  this  machine  are  available, 
namelv  :- —     ■       •  .  .       ,      ._■.,,,, 


{a)    Ordinary  Key  Machine. 

The  keys  on  this  model  are  arranged  for 
■   ■   ■      writing  Braille  as  it  is  read. 

(b)    Reversed  Key  Machine. 

The  keys  on  this  model  are  arranged 

for  writing  as  on  the  ordinary  hand 

frame. 

Full  instructions  in  Braille  and  ink-print 

are    supplied    with     each     machine.       All 

machines  are  carefully  tested  prior  to  sale. 

Machines  for  writing  Interpointed  Braille 
are  also  available  and  combined  Interlining 
and  Interpointing  Models  can  be  obtained 
to  order. 

French  Model  Machine. 

An  "  Improved  Stainsby  "  French  Model 
machine  is  also  provided.  Its  design  is 
similar  to  the  English  Model,  but  the  carriage 
way  is  arranged  to  write  sheets  of  Braille  on 
one  side  only,  to  conform  with  the  general 
size  of  books  produced  in  France.  The 
machine  will  take  a  sheet  of  paper  sufficiently 
large  to  write  two  pages  of  Braille. 


Catalo^iir 

No. 


'rices 


9005  Improved  Stainsby  Braille 
Writer,  Interlining  R.K.  or  O.K. 
(with  case)  .  .         £^.  5s.  6d, 

9030  Carrying  Case  of  Improved 
Stainsby  Machine  2s.  6d. 

901 1  Improved  Stainsby  Braille 
Wi-iter,  French  Model  (with 
case)  ..  ..     ;/;3.  15s.  od. 


Special  price  to 
Blind  individiiah 

and  I nsiitutions 
ill  B)  itiih  Empire 

£2.  19s.  od. 

2S.  3d. 


£3.  7S.  6d. 


The  Ne"i0  Machine  leith-  Case. 
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Editorial  Offices: 
224,  Great  Port- 
land  Street, 
London,  W.  1 


PREVENTION  PROPAGANDA. 

HALLIDAY'S  article  on  "  Prevention  of  Blindness  "  in  last  month's  issue 
of  The  New  Beacon  revealed  the  need  for  more  extensive  propaganda 
relative  to  this  subject.  The  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee,  appointed 
by  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations,  is  doing  invaluable  work,  and  we 
used  Mr.  Halliday's  article  as  a  peg  for  a  short  note  describing  it.  In  this 
issue  we  print  a  report  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Magor  Cardell  on  the  Ophthalmic 
Hospital  Experimental  Scheme,  and  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind  on  another  aspect  of  the  subject.  Notwithstanding  these 
activities,  however,  Mr.  Halliday,  obviously  a  man  who  has  given  much  consideration  to  the 
matter,  replies  in  the  negative  to  his  own  questions  :  "  Has  the  matter  received  any  serious  and 
consistent  attention  ?  "  "Is  any  propaganda  being  carried  on  ?  "  etc.,  and  it  is  certain  that  his 
.  reply  would  be  echoed  by  the  majority  of  people  in  this  country.  This  is  not  surprising.  Really 
extensive  propaganda  as  to  the  relief  of  blindness  has  existed  in  this  country  for  many  years,  yet 
how  much  does  the  average  person  know  of  its  extent  and  ramifications  ?  Yet  to  the  nation 
generally,  prevention  is  more  important  than  relief,  not  only  from  the  personal  point  of  view  of 
conserving  sight,  but  from  the  social  point  of  view  of  lightening  relief  work.  As  the  millions  of 
people  with  sight  are  to  the  thousands  of  people  without  sight,  so  should  the  scope  and  intensity 
of  prevention  propaganda  be  to  the  scope  and  intensity  of  relief  propaganda.  At  present  the 
ratio  is  reversed. 

TO  CUT  OR  NOT  TO  CUT? 

Those  responsible  for  the  provision  of  Braille  books  generally  consider  that  every  page,  para- 
graph, sentence,  phrase  and  punctuation  mark  of  every  classic,  treatise,  best-seller,  thriller  and 
trivia  of  to-day  should  be  included  in  the  Braille  transcriptions.  The  almost  holy  law  that  there 
should  be  no  monkeying  with  the  text  is  undoubtedly  praiseworthy,  but  one  wonders  at  times  if  it 
is  practical.  Does  the  desire  to  present  an  author  entire  defeat  its  own  ends  by  banishing  his  book 
to  limbo  because  of  its  bulk  ?  How  many  blind  readers  would  surround  themselves  with  50  large 
volumes  of  Gibbon  to  enjoy,  on  occasion,  a  quiet  spell  of  "  The  Decline  and  Fall  "  ?  Plow  can 
Braille  battle  against  bungalows  ?  In  this  wordy  world  of  to-day  even  novelists  are  breaking 
from  the  bounds  of  a  modest  90,000  to  foam  and  froth  over  the  thousands  towards  the  quarter- 
million  which  Cambridge  Histories,  Encyclopaedia  Britannicas  and  other  vast  liners  of  learning 
have  long  since  passed.    What  chance,  in  the  wake  of  these,  has  the  patient  barge  of  Braille  ? 

We  dare  not  do  more  than  ask  the  question,  but  may  add  that  Abbreviation  does  not  imply 
Expurgation.    May  Bowdler  be  perpetually  ostracised  from  Braille  ! 

THE  EFFECT  OF  FACTS. 

The  psychological  examination  recently  conducted  by  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for 
the  Blind  included  the  interrogation  of  two  blind  people — one  blind  from  birth,  the  other  blind 
since  the  age  of  ig — by  Dr.  LI.  Wynn  Jones,  of  the  University  of  Leeds.  The  answers  to  the 
questions,  which  are  given  in  the  current  issue  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  are,  we  think,  extra- 
ordinarily good.  Several  of  them  show  far  more  perspicuity  than  would  be  displayed  by  many  a 
sighted  person  and,  in  the  one  case,  illustrate  the  wide  range  of  facts  which  can  be  mentally 
acquired  without  sight.  A  large  amount  of  the  mental  equipment  of  an  educated  person  with 
sight  is  obtained  on  trust — blindly,  as  it  were — but  there  must  be  a  radical  difference  in  the 
dressing  of  a  fact  by  the  mind  of  a  sighted,  and  by  the  mind  of  a  sightless,  person.  How  do  the 
beacons  flare  across  England  as  the  Armada  sails  up  the  Channel,  in  the  mind  of  one  who  has 
never  seen  darkness  split  by  flame  ?  There  must  be  some  mental  reaction  to  the  actual  words. 
It  is  the  effect  of  facts,  rather  than  a  display  of  the  hoard,  which  must  be  revealed  if  we  wish  to 
plumb  the  depths  of  a  blind  person's  mind.  The  Editor. 
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RETINITIS    PIGMENTOSA. 

(A  Disease  Conquered  by  Courage)     The  Impressions  of  one  Handicapped  by  it. 

By  F.  W.  PRESTON-JARMAN. 


RETINITIS  pigmentosa  is  a  disease 
of  the  eye,  a  feature  of  which 
is  that  the  blood  vessels  of 
the  retina  become  much 
contracted.  There  is  no 
known  cure. 
^~  In  some  cases  the  disease 
occurs  in  early  youth,  in  others  somewhat 
later.  The  onset  is  slow  and  one  with  good 
general  health  may  suffer  a  year  or  two  with- 
out being  aware  of  it.  Perhaps  the  first 
sign  comes  to  an  active  young  man  when 
he  unexpectedly  misses  the  ball  and  gets 
bowled  or  leg-bef ore-wicket  at  cricket. 

It  is  a  hereditary  disease  and,  like  colour- 
blindness, is  usually  traced  back  on  the 
maternal  side,  but  the  majority  of  sufferers 
are  males. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  disease  is  often 
ascribed  to  the  marriage  of  two  closely 
related  persons,  and  cases  are  known  where  it 
is  possible  to  go  back  300  years  to  trace 
the  trouble  to  such  a  source. 

After  about  12  years  a  sufferer  is  unable 
to  read  and  write  with  the  naked  eye. 
Long  before  this  there  is  practically  total 
blindness  in  the  dark. 

No  spectacles  which  are  helpful  can  be 
prescribed.  Very  strong  but  small  magni- 
fying glasses  can,  however,  be  used  for  read- 
ing and  writing  in  a  good  light.  The  pro- 
cess is  laborious,  but  much  good  work  can  be 
done  with  them. 

The  Combat. 

Those  sufferers  who  do  not  enjoy  good 
general  health  may  in  time  lose  their  sight 
entirely.  On  the  other  hand,  those  with 
sound  general  health  may  reach  a  stage 
after  about  20  years  when  the  disease  makes 
no  further  progress. 

Put  briefly,  the  general  effect  of  the  disease 
is  that  the  sufferer  is  robbed  of  his  fine  and 
quick  sight. 

In  broad  daylight  he  can  get  about  quite 
freely.  He  can  see  objects  through  "  the 
haze  "  to  the  end  of  a  short  street,  but  he 
cannot  distinguish  detail  except  at  very 
close  range. 


In  twilight  he  is  more  bothered  than  in 
complete  darkness,  for  the  changing  light 
and  the  lack  of  uniformity  of  street  con- 
ditions check  the  full  play  of  his  instinct. 

The  experienced  sufferer  gets  a  mite  of 
compensation  and  is  aided  a  little  by  the 
gradual  quickening  of  his  instinct  and  of 
his  senses  of  hearing  and  feeling.  Un- 
doubtedly he  relies  largely  on  the  psy- 
chological factor  in  vision,  in  surmounting 
his  difficulties. 

The  sufferer,  who  is  also  unfortunate  in 
not  having  a  naturally  cheerful  tempera- 
ment, is  a  truly  pathetic  case  :  he  has  no 
armour  to  ward  off  the  arrows  of  frustration 
which  pierce  his  soul  at  every  turn. 

The  Wounds. 

Think  of  it  !  He  just  falls  short  of  a 
hundred  careers — ^he  was  probably  well  on 
the  road  to  success  in  one,  when  he  was  first 
brought  down.  He  may  be  active,  but  of 
outdoor  recreations  only  walking  and  swim- 
ming are  left  to  him.  He  may  like  gardens 
and  flowers,  but  in  the  cultivation  of  them 
he  can  but  dig  the  soil.  At  the  theatre 
he  dimly  sees  figures  flit  across  the  stage, 
but  the  gestures  are  lost  upon  him  :  his 
artistic  sense  is  starved  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
A  game  of  bridge  is  a  misery  even  if  it  is 
possible. 

In  business  discussion  there  is  a  sense  of 
inferiority  in  being  forced  to  judge  by  the 
tone  of  the  voice  and  sheer  instinct,  without 
the  aid  of  sharp  observation  of  face  and 
movement.  In  social  life  beautiful  women 
can  be  seen  but  not  appreciated. 

Think  of  it  again  !  Always  the  feeling 
that  you  are  so  near  and  yet  so  far.  Always 
the  feeling  of  being  too  late  ;  that  it  could 
have  been  years  ago — but  not  now.  Always 
the  feeling  that  there  is  something  sinister 
and  insidious  crawling  behind  ready  to 
snatch  at  the  last  moment  what  seemed 
to  be  yours.  Always  the  feeling  that  there 
are  manifold  opportunities  round  the  corner 
ready  to  be  clutched,  but  that  you  are  ruth- 
lessly held  in  the  grip  of  that  creeping  thing. 
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Nature's  Balm. 

The  sufferer  who  is  lucky  enough  to  be  a 
born  optimist  holds  nature's  own  medicine. 
If  he  has  the  will,  he  does  well  to  build  on 
his  natural  foundation,  for  optimism  implies 
patience  and  hope  ;  and  patience  means 
restraint  on  irritability  ;  and  hope  leads  to 
progress — ^progress  in  the  art  of  getting  round 
the  comer  in  spite  of  the  grip  of  the  creeping 
thing.  Optimism  breeds  elasticity,  and  elas- 
ticity weakens  any  grip. 

Since  he  gives  no  visible  sign  of  his  defect, 
the  sufferer  who  looks  on  the  bright  side 
is  misunderstood  a  thousand  times.  But 
it  is  worth  it.  Moreover,  he  probably  gets 
more  disappointments  than  his  pessimistic 
brother.  But  he  gets  some  joy  and  retains 
his  appetite  for  good  food  (all-important) 
and  adventure. 

And  it  pays  him,  if  he  can  do  it,  not  to  be 
modest,  on  principle.  He  may  rightly  scoff 
if  the  ignorant  call  him  braggart.  He  needs 
must    live    and    they,    in    their   ignorance. 


cannot  better  shape  his  course.     He  alone 
knows  how  often  he  must  perforce  be  meek 
without  spiritual  benefit  to  himself  or  those 
he  holds  dear. 
The  Enemy  Subdued. 

With  this  intensive  optimism  comes  a 
stream  of  new  ideas  and  ambitions.  The 
spirit  of  enterprise  is  constantly  restored. 
Fellow-men,  who  so  often  become  panic- 
stricken  and  minimise  the  chances  of  their 
less  fortunate  brethren,  revive  and  are  help- 
ful and  no  longer  barbaric. 

The  optimistic  sufferer  gets  his  fun,  too. 
When,  for  example,  he  walks  slowly  and 
rigidly  on  his  left  in  that  busy  underground 
circus  at  Piccadilly  (where  there  is  much 
light,  but,  to  him,  many  shadows)  and  a 
lady  bumping  into  him,  as  she  crosses  his 
path,  exclaims  :  "  Can't  you  see  where  you 
are  going — Look,  you've  pulled  off  my  shoe." 

And  perhaps  he  may  be  forgiven  a  quiet 
chuckle  when  his  wife  tells  him  he  has  called 
"  Waiter  "  to  a  pompous  fellow-guest ! 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
VOLUNTARY  SYSTEM. 

(Continued.) 
By  BEN  PURSE. 


WANT  of  space  precludes 
us  from  further  pursuing 
the  rather  abstract  course 
of  reasoning  to  which  we 
addressed  ourselves  in  the 
last  article.  We  must  now 
try  to  come  down  to  a 
practical  and  concrete  line  of  thought  by 
which  we  hope  to  demonstrate  the  necessity 
of  preserving  an  efficient  voluntary  system. 
It  will  be  observed  that  we  are  here  im- 
mediately concerning  ourselves  with  the 
welfare  of  the  blind.  Many  other  social 
problems,  however,  are  so  interrelated  that 
our  general  line  of  argument  may  be  applied 
to  the  social  structure  as  a  whole.  As  we 
see  it,  the  difficulties  envisaged  are  applicable 
with  equal  force  to  other  spheres  of  activity, 
always  provided  that  we  are  not  setting  out 
to  defend  systems  of  administration  that  are 
not  susceptible  to  reforming  influences,  and 
to  those  exigencies  which  make  it  necessary  to 
harmonise  statutory  enactments,  social  usages 


and   customs   with   enlightened   courses    of 
procedure. 

It  is  at  once  conceded  that  many  people 
associated  with  the  administration  of  charity 
have  deliberately  set  themselves  to  oppose 
legislation  of  an  ameliorative  character, 
simply  because  they  prefer  to  see  changes 
in  the  conditions  of  the  people  brought  about 
apart  from,  and  independent  of,  any  form 
of  state  action.  It  seems  to  us,  however, 
that  this  is  an  untenable  position.  Volun- 
tary effort  has  its  strongly  defined  limitations, 
and  we  are  striving  to  attain  the  impossible 
if  we  hope  that  by  individual  action  great 
social  problems  can  be  entirely  solved.  By 
such  action  we  can  relieve  the  pressure  of 
bad  conditions  ;  we  can,  in  some  degree, 
even  modify  those  conditions.  It  is  absurd 
any  longer  to  pretend  that  the  titanic  forces 
which  have  produced  or  are  producing 
unsatisfactory  conditions  of  life,  or  disastrous 
social  conditions,  can  be  remedied  by  volun- 
tary action. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  justified 
in  striving  to  invoke  the  strong  arm  of  the 
State  lor  the  regulation  and  performance  of 
all  those  actions  which  intimately  concern 
our  everyday  existence.  For  it  is  just  as 
true  to-day  as  ever  it  was  to  affirm  that  every 
new  law  imposed  upon  the  communit}', 
righth'  or  wrongly,  narrows  the  sphere  of 
individual  liberty.  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
that  we  should  know  quite  clearly  what  are 
the  implications  of  the  proposed  statutes 
before  bestowing  upon  them  the  imqualified 
approval  for  which  the  party  politicians  are 
incessantly  pleading. 

The  history  of  philanthropy  shows  clearly 
that  an  immense  field  of  usefulness  has  been 
covered,  not  by  opposing  the  great  changes 
that  ha^e  been  brought  about  in  our  social 
structure,  but  by  directing  reforms  along 
constructive  lines  of  thought  and  action, 
and  if  the  voluntary/'  system  is  to  continue 
to  exercise  those  valuable  functions  it  must 
be  even  more  alert  and  more  willing  to 
co-operate  with  those  who  desire  to  effect  the 
necessary  changes,  so  as  to  ensure  that  where 
legislation  is  proved  to  be  necessary  it 
may  be  so  sliaped  and  directed  as  to  confer 
the  maximum  amount  of  good,  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  legitimate  interference. 

Such  legislation,  if  rightly  conceived,  can 
still  preserve  sufficient  elasticity  for  the  free 
exercise  of  original  thinking  and  movement, 
so  as  to  retain  that  essential  sphere  of 
individual  action  which  is  calculated  to  do 
more  than  anj^thing  else  to  promote  a  respect 
for  the  wholesome  administration  of  necessary 
laws.  It  can  also  preserve  a  considerable 
margin  of  freedom  within  this  ambit,  and 
sufficient  co-operation  can  be  provided  for 
voluntary  agencies  to  supplement  legal 
enterprise  and  activit}'. 

Operating  within  these  limits,  then,  there 
is  nothing  inconsistent  in  associating  phil- 
anthropic effort  with  national  or  local 
administration.  The  one,  as  history  shows 
quite  conclusively,  can  be  complementary 
to  the  other.  Indeed,  in  all  the  great  move- 
ments that  have  movrlded  and  influenced 
the  social  structure,  this  co-operation  has 
been  an  essential  and  a  governing  factor 
of  the  situation. 

The  great  body  of  law  which  has  striven 
to  give  shape  and  set  a  standard  for  all  our 
social  services  presupposes  that  there  are 
large    numbers    of    persons    whose    require- 


ments are  identical.  It  does  not  dillerentiate 
in  the  slightest  degree  in  respect  of  their 
temperament  and  disposition,  but  proceeds 
to  classify  them  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  suggest 
that  they  can  be  treated  without  discrimina- 
tion upon  stereotyped  lines,  making  no 
provision  for  individual  requirements.  Per- 
sonal tastes  and  inclinations  cannot  be  con- 
sidered under  these  circumstances.  Initia- 
tive and  enterprise  are  submerged  by  reason 
of  such  a  classification.  The  individual  is 
but  one  of  a  liundred  thousand  others  for 
whom  legislation  provides  mass  treatment, 
and  sucli  treatment  invariably  proves  to  be 
ineft'ective,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  no  two 
cases  can  be  said  to  be  identical  in  every 
respect. 

There  are  always  material  considerations 
which  can  only  be  properly  treated  when  the 
needs  of  the  individual  are  understood,  and 
given  their  due  share  of  attention.  The 
spiritual  qualities  of  individuals  differ  in 
like  manner,  and  no  case  work  that  is  worth 
the  name  can  ignore  these  fundamental 
considerations  if  success  is  to  be  attained. 
Governments  may  prescribe  certain  common 
modes  of  procedure,  they  may  even  provide 
for  certain  elemental  needs,  but  they  cannot 
build  up  human  character,  nor  can  they  be 
so  closely  observant  of  all  these  essential 
individual  attributes  as  to  be  reliable  guides 
or  sources  of  personal  helpfulness. 

We  are  sometimes  tempted  to  attrif:>ute 
the  success  which  has  been  attained  in  the 
sphere  of  education,  in  so  far  as  the  blind  are 
concerned,  to  the  legislative  provisions 
that  have  been  made  on  their  behalf.  We 
forget  that  prior  to  1893  the  voluntary  insti- 
tutions of  this  country  provided  a  standard 
of  education  which  cei'tainly  was  not  in- 
ferior to  the  curriculum  now  em.ployed,  but 
its  benefits  were  more  restricted  in  that  the 
agencies  at  work  had  not  sufficient  means 
at  their  chsposal  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
problem.  Education  was  made  compulsory, 
but  we  beg  leave  to  doubt  whether  its 
quality  has  been  improved  on  that  account. 
No  one,  however,  would  dispute  the  wisdom 
of  the  policy  which  determined  that  every 
bhnd  child  in  the  community  should  be 
taught  and  encouraged  to  tread  the  road 
which  leads  to  citizenship. 

But  what  have  we  to  say  further  about  this 
educational  system  ?  The  State  and  the 
local    authorities    consider    they   have   per- 
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formed  their  functions  when  they  provide 
the  minimum  amount  of  money  necessary 
for  the  purposes  herein  suggested,  but  it 
would  be  a  very  poor  instrument  indeed  in 
its  practical  application  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  voluntary  agencies  intimately 
concern  themselves  with  the  well-being  of 
every  boy  and  girl  who  enter,  and  ultimately 
leave,  the  schools  to  undertake  their  respec- 
tive vocations. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  personal  care 
exercised  is  even  yet  not  sufficiently  intimate, 
and  we  would  agree  with  this  point  of  view. 
The  fact  remains  that  administrations  we 
have  so  far  conceived  and  fashioned  do  not, 
and  from  the  very  nature  of  things  cannot, 
discharge  the  personal  services  that  must  be 
freely  given  to  every  individual  with  a  know- 
ledge of  his  qualifications  and  attainments. 
Voluntary  service  can  and  does  administer 
to  these  requirements  in  a  way  that  no 
Government  Department  or  local  authority 
could  ever  hope  to  do. 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasise  our  point 
of  view  by  providing  concrete  instances 
illustrative  of  the  value  of  these  voluntary 
services,  not  because  we  desire  to  belittle 
the  action  of  the  State  or  the  municipalities, 
but  merely  to  indicate  the  utility  of  what 
we  have  so  frequently  described  as  the  three- 
fold partnership,  from  which  all  activities 
on  behalf  of  the  blind  in  this  country  derive 
their  initiative,  inspiration,  and  ultimate 
sanctions. 

It  is  but  little  realised,  we  fear,  how  much 
voluntary  service  is  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  local  authorities  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  their  activities.  The  voluntary 
institutions  provide  the  most  up-to-date 
and  efficient  apparatus  for  the  education  of 
the  blind.  It  is  their  business  not  merely 
to  see  that  standards  are  maintained  and 
equipment  of  the  most  modern  character 
provided,  but  they  must  also  of  necessity 
interest  themselves  in  the  well-being  of 
every  child  entrusted  to  their  care.  It  is 
their  intimate  personal  responsibility  to  see 
that  this  work  is  performed  with  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency.  No  County  Council  or 
Municipal  Authority  can  do  this  for  them  and, 
in  contrast  to  the  conditions  existing  in  these 
schools,  we  have  only  to  think  of  the  less 
happily  circumstanced  children  who  make 
their  attendances  at  the  day  centres,  under 
the  control  of  local  authorities,  where  the 


functions  discharged  cannot  be  other  than 
purely  official  and  where,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions in  the  world,  the  environment  does  not 
lend  itself  to  the  furtherance  of  the  moral  and 
material  well-being  of  those  for  whom  the 
local  administration  undertakes  provision. 

Were  it  not  for  the  voluntary  organisations 
practically  no  secondary  education  for  the 
blind  would  be  available  in  this  country, 
and,  apart  from  the  regularised  facilities 
that  are  now  being  provided  for  those  who 
take  up  handicraft  instruction,  no  develop- 
ments can  be  looked  for  from  these  adminis- 
trations. Such  arrangements  as  are  made 
and  contemplated  are  not  inspired  by  any 
desire  other  than  to  be  relieved  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious 
manner  possible.  There  is  no  deep-seated 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  these  men  and 
women  as  such,  for  are  they  not  merely  so 
many  cases  to  be  treated  on  mass  production 
lines  and  disposed  of  in  the  accustomed  and 
legendary  way  ? 

The  voluntary  agency  provides  the  only 
effective  and  understanding  court  of  appeal 
to  which  the  individual  can  have  real  access. 
He  knows  that  he  can  explain  his  difficulty 
and  be  sure  of  receiving  a  patient  hearing 
and  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  his 
claims. 

Sometimes  these  agencies  fail  in  that  they 
are  apt  to  be  too  official,  but  this  is  a  weakness 
which  is  steadily  being  eliminated  and  will 
quite  disappear  when  we  have  secured  just 
the  right  type  of  official  who  loves  his  work 
and  who  is  bent  upon  making  it  an  unquali- 
fied success.  When  the  official  understands 
the  fundamental  difference  between  rate- 
aided  help  and  voluntary  service,  and  when 
he  appreciates  the  fact  that  the  one  can  be 
complementary  to  the  other  with  tremen- 
dous advantages  to  both,  then  and  only 
then  can  we  hope  to  possess  the  ideal  form 
of  service. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  voluntary  agencies  are  insufficient 
to  admit  of  a  full  discharge  of  all  the  obli- 
gations that  naturally  devolve  upon  them. 
This  is  at  once  conceded,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  minimum  sums  provided  have 
to  be  considerably  augmented  from  addi- 
tional sources  before  an  efficient  system  of 
service  is  made  available. 


\To  he  concluded) 
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A   NEW  HOLIDAY  HOME 
FOR  BLIND   CHILDREN. 

THE  White  Heather  Home  for  Wind 
children  which  was  opened  in  Old 
Colwyn  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  appro- 
priately named  "  Above  the  Wave." 
It  stands  on  a  hill  overlooking  Colwyn 
Bay,  and  those  who  know  that  part 
of  the  Welsh  coast  will  realise  the  good 
fortune  of  blind  children  who  spend  their 
holidays  in  such  beautiful  surroundings. 
The  house  is  on  a  terraced  slope  in  very 
attractive  gardens  of  nearly  three  acres. 
The  greater  part  of  the  garden  is  to 
be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  but  at  present  the  garden 
produce  available  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  sea-sharpened  appetites  of  the  young 
visitors,  and  the  Old  Colwyn  Unemployed 
Welfare  Association  is  supplying  potatoes 
and  vegetables  from  its  allotments.  It  is 
hoped  that  part  of  the  garden  can  be  set 
aside  later  for  the  blind  children  to  cultivate 
their  own  small  plots.  Most  of  the  furniture 
of  the  Home  has  been  made  by  the  blind 
workers  of  Henshaw's  Institution  who  have 


By  Couiicsy  of] 

Some  of  the  Blind  Children  with  Sir  Mathewson 
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also  been  responsible  for  making  the  mat- 
tresses and  many  of  the  fittings.  Two 
pianos  and  three  gramophones  have  been 
given  by  friends. 

The  Home  was  opened  in  July  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester,  and  Sir  Mathew- 
son Watson,  Chairman  of  the  White  Heather 
Fund,  who  has  been  tireless  in  his  activity  in 
connection  with  the  Home,  presided  at  the 
ceremony.  Besides  the  message  from  the 
King  referred  to  in  the  last  issue  of  The 
New  Beacon,  good  wishes  were  sent  by 
many  interested,  including  Dr.  Helen  Keller 
and  Lord  Derby.  The  first  party  of  children 
to  be  received  were  30  boys  and  girls  from 
Henshaw's  Institution,  who  were  accom- 
panied by  the  Headmaster  of  the  School. 
Organised  games,  bathing  and,  for  12  of  the 
older  children,  an  excursion  to  the  top  of 
Snowdon,  were  among  the  special  pleasures 
of  the  holiday.  Unofficial  "  Uncles  "  and 
"  Aunts  "  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Home,  helped  to  make  their  visit 
specially  happy,  and  they  left  Old  Colwyn 
full  of  regret  when  their  three  weeks  ended 
and  their  places  were  taken  by  a  party  of 
30  blind  children  from  Oldham. 

During    non  -  holiday    months,     it      has 

been"?*"  arranged 
that  the  child- 
ren sent  to  the 
Home  will  be  ac- 
companied  by 
their  teachers,  in 
order  that  lessons 
may  be  uninter- 
rupted, and  when- 
ever  possible 
school  will  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  open 
air.  Alterations 
have  been  made  at 
the  Home  to  meet 
the  special  require- 
ments of  the  Board 
of  Education.  Old 
Colwyn  has  an  un- 
usually equable 
winter  climate  and 
abundant  s  u  n  - 
shine,  so  that  open 
air  lessons  should 
be  possible  during 
a  great  part  of  the 
year. 


[The  Manchesler  Guardian. 

Watson  at  the  New  Home. 
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THE  ESPERANTO 
CONGRESS  AT  COLOGNE 

By  W.  PERCY  MERRICK. 

COLOGNE,  with  its  strong  Esperanto 
group,  its  attractive  surroundings 
and     ample    accommodation    for 
visitors,  and  its   central   position 
among  the  nations  of  Europe,  seemed  to  be 
the  ideal  place  for  the  great  jubilee  cele- 
bration   of   the   Twenty-fifth    International 
Congress      of      Esperantists 
(July   30th   to   August   5th) 
which  had  been  planned  and 
for  which  preparations  were 
well  advanced  more  than  a 
year  ago.    But  then  came  the 
German  Revolution  with  its 
wave    of   crude    Chauvinism 
that  caused  many  to  doubt 
whether     an     assembly     of 
foreigners   of    all  shades   of 
political   opinion    would    be 
permitted,  and  through  which 
the   Government   of    certain 
neighboviring  republics  were 
induced  to  make  it  practically 
impossible      for     their     in- 
habitants to  take  a  hoUday 
in  Germany. 

Yet  the  one  thousand  or  more  Esperantists 
who  were  undeterred  by  these  and  other 
unpropitious  circumstances  from  attending 
the  Congress  found  a  hearty  welcome 
awaiting  them  and  saw  little  or  nothing  of 
the  effects  of  the  revolution,  beyond  com- 
panies of  brown-shirted  and  high-booted 
young  men  parading  the  streets  apparently 
with  the  sole  object  of  displaying  themselves 
and  the  array  of  flags  they  carried.  The 
railway  and  tramcar  conductors  were  kind 
and  helpful,  the  hotels  and  shops  were  anxious 
to  do  business,  and  the  people  generally 
in  an  optimistic  frame  of  mind— or  at  least, 
they  told  us  so  on  every  possible  occasion. 
It  was  not  for  us  as  privileged  visitors  to 
probe  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  nor 
would  anyone  with  German  friends  and 
knowing  what  deprivations  and  mental 
strain  they  had  endured  for  the  past  ten 
years  have  the  heart  to  arouse  their  mis- 
givings or  intensify  any  uneasiness  they 
might  already  feel  as  to  the  future.  That 
there  are  now  only  two  classes  in  Germany, 


men  who  hold  office  and  men  who  hold  their 
tongue,  may  perhaps  be  more  than  an  idle  jest. 
Although  the  Congress  was  not  so  large 
as  was  at  one  time  anticipated,  it  was 
a  very  enjoyable  one,  and  will  be  remembered 
in  the  history  of  Esperanto  from  the  fact  that 
some  long-standing  disagreements  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  movement  were 
brought  to  an  amicable  settlement.  The 
Universal  Esperanto  Association  will  hence- 
forth be  automaticall}/  supported  by'all  the 
national    Esperanto    societies,    each    party 


A  Group  of  Blind  Esperantists. 

performing  services  international  or  national 
according  to  its  province.  I  was  not  present 
at  the  meeting  where  this  conclusion  was 
arrived  at,  but  was  told  that  it  was  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  the  value  of  a  really 
international  language  in  the  consideration 
of  international  affairs. 

Blind  Esperantists  for  the  twelfth  time 
formed  their  special  section  of  the  Congress. 
This  consisted  of  twenty-seven  blind  mem- 
bers from  ten  countries  and  twenty-five 
friends  and  guides,  who,  as  they  nearly  all 
stayed  in  the  same  hotel,  formed  a  very  merry 
party.  One  evening  with  the  help  of  a  blind 
choir  from  the  neighbourhood,  they  gave  an 
excellent  concert  which  we  all  very  much 
enjoyed.  Mr.  Schipper,  from  Holland,  as 
pianist,  and  Mr.  Zapater,  of  Cologne,  as 
guitarist,  have  already  acquired  broad- 
casting fame. 

At  the  business  meetings  Miss  Miksch  read 
an  interesting  paper  on  work  for  the  blind 
in  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  consideration  was 
given  to  the  best  way  of  utilising  the  Univer- 
sal Association  of  Organisations  for  the  Blind 
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which  is  now  forming  a  connecting  hnk 
between  so  many  important  national  organi- 
sations. That  the  next  international  con- 
ference on  the  blind  might  take  place  in  the 
holiday  season  when  more  teachers  could  be 
present,  and  that  Esperanto  should  be 
accepted  as  one  of  the  official  languages  were 
among  the  desires  noted  for  transition  to  its 
secretary,  Dr.  Strehl,  of  Marburg. 

The  dexterity  of  the  dogs  that  guided 
some  of  our  friends  tempted  us  to  visit 
the  establishment  at  Diiren  where  these 
animals  are  trained.  One  of  the  trainers 
there  told  us  that  success  depended  on  the 
ability  of  the  trainer  to  adapt  his  teaching 
to  the  disposition  of  the  individual  dogs. 
Punishment  and  intimidation  must  never  be 
employed,  as  this  would  destroy  the  dog's 
resourcefulness  in  guiding. 

We  all  agreed  that  our  stay  in  Cologne 
was  most  interesting  and  enjoyable,  and  felt 
heartily  grateful  to  Mr.  Joseph  Kreitz, 
our  blind  Esperantist  President,  for  the 
admirable  way  in  which  he  had  planned  and 
carried  out  the  arrangements  for  our  Twelfth 
Congress  of  Blind  Esperantists. 


s 

BLIND 


Major    T.    H.   Bryant,    M.B.E.,    C.C,    of 

Hill  House,  ^^'icldlam  Market,  Woodbridge, 
Suffolk,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  and  of  its  Education 
and  Research  Committee. 

Mr.  Walter  Carey  has  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  National  Institute's  Educa- 
tion and  Research  Committee. 

Mr.  Frederick  Priestman,  who  was 
Mayor  of  Bradford  51  years  ago,  gave  a 
luncheon  on  the  28th  August  to  celebrate  his 
g/th  birthday.  He  is  the  oldest  Magistrate 
in  the  city.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Brad- 
ford City  Council  for  24  years  and  chairman 
of  the  Bradford  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind  for  39  years.  He  has  made  many 
most  munificent  gifts  for  the  provision  of 
social  services  in  Bradford. 

Miss  E.  G.  Blackburn  of  3,  St.  Helen's 
Park  Road,  Hastings,  has  been  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Hastings  Voluntary  Associ- 
ation for  the  Blind,  in  succession  to  the  late 
Rev.  T.  Everard  Healey. 
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Blind  Man's  Gallant  Act. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Parsons,  a  blind  pianoforte 
tuner,  plaj/ed  a  gallant  part  in  the  attempted 
rescue  of  a  young  man,  William  Stroud, 
who  was  recently  drowned  when  playing 
with  a  ball  near  Eton  College  playing  fields. 
Mr.  Parsons  was  guided  by  shouts  to  the 
struggling  man,  who  gripped  him  and  pulled 
him  under,  and  he  was  iinally  exhausted  and 
pulled  into  the  punt  by  others.     . 

Blind  Minister  Draws  Large  Congregations. 

An  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  ]\ev. 
Donald  MTntosh,  a  blind  minister,  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Sunday  Mail.  Mr. 
MTntosh  has  for  the  past  two  months  been 
drawirg  large  congregations  to  Shawlands 
Old  Church  during  the  absence  in  Canada 
of  its  regular  minister. 

Wrestling  by  a  Blind  Man. 

At  the  recent  Grasmere  Sports  one  of  tlie 
most  interesting  bouts  was  that  in  which 
J.  Johnstone,  a  blind  wrestler  of  Stamford- 
ham,  was  successful  in  throwing  his  man. 
Johnstone,  who  lost  his  sight  in  a  colliery 
accident  sixteen  years  ago,  was  himself 
thrown  in  the  second  round. 

A  Blind  Golfer. 

Mr.  John  Aitken,  of  Cowgate,  near  New- 
castle, who  was  bUrded  in  the  war,  has 
started  to  play  golf,  and  is  said  to  be  able 
to  drive  a  ball  straight  over  150  yards  and 
to  putt  with  uncanny  accuracy/.  His  caddie 
taps  the  metal  casting  of  the  hole  to  guide 
him  in  his  putts. 

British  Chess  Championship. 

The  finals  of  the  British  Chess  Champion- 
ship resulted  in  Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor  being  placed 
second  with  a  score  of  9  as  against  the  92  of 
the  winner.  Sultan  Khan  ;  Mr.  Rupert  Cross 
scored  4.  Both  Mr.  Tylor  and  Mr.  Cross 
are  old  boys  of  Worcester  College  for  the 
Blind,  and  Mr.  Cross  has  recently  obtained 
second-class  honours  in  Modern  History  at 
Oxford. 

Massage  School  Examination  Successes. 

The  following  students  successfully  quali- 
fied in  the  June  1933  Massage  and  Reme- 
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dial  Exercises  examinations  of  the  Chartered 
School  of  Massage  and  Medical  Gym- 
nastics : — 

Miss  H.  M.  Miell. 
Mr.  Alan  Jones. 
Both  the  above-named  students,  who 
were  Gardner  scholars,  together  with  Mr. 
F.  Channing,  a  St.  Dunstan's  student,  were 
also  successful  in  the  Medical  Electricity 
examination  held  by  the  Society  of  Apo- 
thecaries in  July. 

A  Blind  Gardener. 

Horace  Jackson,  a  blind  gardener,  won 
first  prize  for  roses,  asters,  and  dahlias  at 
the  Machen  Flower  Show. 

Worcester  College  Successes. 

The  following  Worcester  College  successes 
are  reported  : — 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination 
Board. 

Higher  Certificates. — H.  Booth,  W.  H.  Jones. 
R,  H.  Burton  satisfied  the  Examiners  in  certain  Group 
and  Subsidiary  subjects. 

School  Certificates. — J.  D.  Dawlings,  E.  L.  Ramsay, 
L.  Stephenson,  R.  W.  T.  Thorp. 

Lower  Certificates. —  P.  S.  Armitage,  E.  A.  B.  Avarne, 
O.  P.  Khosia,  Walwyn  J.  Shepheard,  P.  W.  R. 
Summerson,  F.  Whittle,  W.  A.  Wood. 

A  Maker  of  Braille  Music. 

An  interesting  article  appears  in  the 
current  issue  of  "  The  Musical  Review  for 
the  Blind,"  entitled  "  Mayhew  and  Modern 
Braille  Music."  It  describes  the  career  of 
Mr.  P.  T.  Mayhew,  the  blind  man  who  has 
since  1931  been  Secretary  of  the  Music 
Department  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  work  he  did  as  foreman 
of  the  Music  Department  from  1912 
onwards,  where  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  intricacies  of  the  Braille  system  of 
musical  notation  has  been  of  the  greatest 
value.  Side  by  side  with  Mr.  Edward  Watson, 
Mr.  Mayhew  worked  towards  the  ideal  of 
uniform  Braille  music  notation,  and  in  1920) 
they  both  attended  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Braille  Music  in  Paris,  where  that 
ideal  materialised. 

Musical  Successes. 

Miss  May  Sabeston  Walker,  has  recently 
been  awarded  the  Anne  E.  Lloyd  Exhibition 
for  Singing  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
an  Exhibition  competed  for  every  July  by 
students  of  the  Academy. 


Mr.  F.  A.  Emery  of  Worcester  College  for 
the  Blind,  passed  his  F.R.C.O.  Examination 
in  July,  carrying  off  the  Turpin  Prize. 

Mr.  Thomas  Reid  of  Swiss  Cottage  School 
for  the  Blind,  obtained  his  Licentiate  Dip- 
loma' of  Trinity  College  of  Music  for  the 
Piano. 

A  Promising  Little  Poem. 

The  author  of  the  following  lines  is  Joan 
Picton,  a  blind  girl,  aged  12,  and  they  appear 
in  the  Magazine  of  Balham  Central  School 
for   Girls. 

'    ■  ,    '  O  Lord,  I  thank  thee  now  '         ' 

For  every  hush  and  hough,  ■       ;  .   , ; 

For  every  trickling  stream. 
And  for  the  sun's  hright  gleam, 
For  birds  that  I  hear  sing 
Ln  nests,  with  lifted  wing  ;  ■  _ 

O  Lord,  I  worship  Thee  '  '   ■ 

*    ,'    ,  For  what  Thou  gavest  me.  ■'      < 

It  was  Thy  choice  to  make 
Me  blind,  but  more  awake 
To  scents,  and  trees  and  birds, 
'     '  To  flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds, 

And  children  at  their  play  ;  '    > 

To  live  and  learn  each  day         .  .,  •   ■ ,       . 
That  it  is  Thou,  who  died, 
Whose  love  will  he  my  guide.  ', 

Special  Section  for  Blind  Gardeners. 

Bhnd  horticulturists  had  a  section  to  them- 
selves at  the  Blyth  Flower  Show  (North- 
umberland) recently ;  21  bhnd  people  entered, 
and  sent  in  41  exhibits  of  vegetables,  flowers, 
and  plants.  ■  , 


A  Firm  of  55  Blind  Men. — The  Exchange  for 
the  Blind  in  Brooklyn,  U.S.A.,  of  55  blind  men 
who  not  only  make  and  sell  at  a  profit  brushes, 
brooms  and  mops,  but  who  help  other  blind 
men,  is  a  unique  organisation. 

The  head  of  the  Exchange  is  Mr.  Edward  S. 
Molineaux,  who  has  a  very  little  sight  left,  and 
the  Sales  Manager  is  Mr.  George  Conroy,  an 
Irishman,  who  before  totally  losing  his  sight 
several  years  ago  had  been  a  successful  salesman. 
He  goes  out  and  finds  customers,  and  now  has 
over  300  accounts.  Last  year  he  secured  a 
£2,000  order  from  a  Government  Department. 
He  dues  not  try  to  sell  on  sympathy  ;  he  sells  on 
(]uality. 

The  profit  made  by  the  Exchange  averages 
about  35  per  cent.,  and  last  year  the  sales 
amounted  to  about  ;^3o,ooo.  The  profits  go  to 
training  other  blind  men  and  to  helping  blind 
people  in  various  ways. 

The  Exchange  makes  37  varieties  of  brushes, 
brooms  and  mops.  Their  trade  name  is  "  Skil- 
Tuch."  It  guarantees  its  products  and  replaces 
any  article  that  is  defective. 
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THE  BLIND  MENDICANT. 


WHEN  we  remember  that 
the  bhnd  man  sitting  by 
the  roadside  begging  re- 
presents the  most  vener- 
able, if  not  the  most 
honoured,  way  of  making 
a  hvehhood  practised  by 
the  bhnd,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  the 
blind  beggar  does  not  seem  to  have  excited 
much  interest  among  workers  for  the  blind, 
and  that  there  is  almost  no  mendicancy 
literature. 

As  a  small  child,  one  of  my  most  vivid 
recollections  is  of  an  elderly  white-bearded 
man  sitting  outside  a  railway  station,  and 
reading  aloud  from  a  Braille  Bible  (why  his 
taste  ran  almost  exclusively  on  the  verses 
dealing  with  the  "  abomination  of  desola- 
tion "  I  have  never  been  able  to  make  out). 
He  made  a  great  impression  upon  me  as  a 
holy  man,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  a  small 
tin  cup  very  much  in  evidence,  and  that  he 
murmured  "  Remember  the  Blind  "  as  we 
passed  by  seemed  to  me  part  of  the  rightness 
of  things,  and  it  would  have  horrified  me  if 
anyone  had  suggested  that  his  Bible  reading 
was  part  of  his  stock-in-trade  ;  to  an  ad- 
miring little  girl  he  was  nothing  but  a  very 
pious  old  gentleman  with  a  praiseworthy 
love  of  the  Scriptures. 

I  give  the  personal  reminiscence  only  be- 
cause I  think  it  represents  a  fairly  common 
experience ;  it  is  at  least  likely  that  quite  a 
number  of  the  grown-up  passers-by  looked 
upon  that  old  man  with  the  same  naive 
respect  that  I  did.  Blindness  assaults  the 
sympathies  and  emotions  so  forcibly  that 
when  most  people  see  a  blind  beggar  their 
hearts  rule  their  heads,  and  even  those  who 
theoretically  know  better  furtively  drop 
a  penny  in  the  outstretched  tin  ;  and  most  of 
us  have  found  it  very  difficult  not  to  be  in- 
timidated by  the  old  man  who  goes  round 
London  theatre  queues,  accompanied  by  a 
crippled  guide,  who  says  severely  "  Help  the 
blind,  please "  as  he  stands  quietly  but 
firmly  before  each  pair  of  waiting  pittites, 
with  extended  tin. 

It  is  difficult  to  think  severely  of  some 
street  beggars  who  lost  their  sight  in  adult 
life  before  the  passing  of  the  1920  Act,  and 


who  never  had  any  opportunity  of  training. 
They  had  to  live,  and  if  they  chose  to  live 
by  begging  rather  than  to  depend  on  Poor 
Law,  which  in  those  days  generally  meant 
the  offer  of  the  deadly  monotony  of  "  the 
House,"  who  can  blame  them  ?  Although 
their  slender  stock  of  matches  or  bootlaces 
was  so  small  that  the  purchaser  of  either  was 
regarded  by  them  with  offence,  and  they 
were  street-traders  in  nothing  but  name, 
they  were  not  wholly  idle.  Standing  about 
in  cold  and  inclement  weather,  working  one 
theatre  queue  after  another  (always  arriving 
strictly  on  time  so  as  to  be  ready  to  succeed 
Mr.  Brown  with  his  Shakespeare  monologue, 
and  not  encroach  on  Mr.  Smith  with  his 
paper-cutting  turn),  singing,  playing  a  con- 
certina, or  selling  kettle-holders — this  cannot 
be  regarded  exactly  as  idleness. 

At  the  same  time,  the  life  had  a  certain 
attractiveness ,  as  we  found  when  we  once  tried 
to  persuade  an  old  man,  nearly  eighty, 
bronchial  and  frail,  to  give  up  his  pitch  near 
Battersea  Park,  on  condition  that  a  grant  was 
secured  for  him.  He  was  an  honest, 
thoughtful  person,  and  asked  for  a  week  to 
think  things  over,  then  gave  a  negative 
answer,  explaining  that  in  giving  up  his 
pitch  he  would  be  giving  up  much  more  than 
the  pennies  in  his  tin.  There  was  Mrs.  A. 
who  brought  him  a  rice-pudding  on  Monday, 
Mrs.  B.  who  gave  him  soup  on  Tuesday,  the 
park-keeper  who  treated  him  to  cocoa  and  a 
meat-pie  at  the  coffee-stall  on  Wednesday, 
the  gentlemen  who  stopped  for  a  chat  each 
morning,  the  little  girls  on  their  way  to  play 
in  the  Park  who  always  wished  him  the  time 
of  day,  and  so  on.  A  grant  arriving  at  his 
poor  lodgings  by  postal-order  once  a  fort- 
night would  be  but  a  chilly  substitute  for 
the  personal  warmth  and  kindliness  that 
gifts  in  kind  represented,  and  the  exchange 
of  chat  in  the  sunshine  of  the  park. 

But  even  if  all  this  is  granted,  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  has  now  been  in  operation  for 
more  than  a  dozen  years,  and  it  is  time  that 
the  blind  mendicant  had  disappeared.  To 
countenance  it  is  to  subject  men  and  women 
to  degradation,  in  compelling  them  to  use 
their  handicap  as  a  means  of  attracting  sym- 
pathy, and  to  leave  them  to  earn  their  living 
in  a  way  that,  besides  being  degrading,  is 
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entirely  hazardous.  It  is  bad  for  the  self- 
respect  of  the  beggar  to  receive,  and  it  is 
perhaps  equally  bad  for  the  morals  of  the 
donor  to  give ;  for  with  his  penny  in  the  blind 
man's  mug  he  is  often  only  buying  his  own 
peace  of  mind,  and  buying  it  so  cheaply 
that  it  can  be  worth  very  little. 

The  time  has  come  when  each  Local 
Authority  should  make  known  through 
the  public  Press  its  readiness  to  offer 
maintenance  to  every  blind  person  who 
is  unemployable.  It  may  be  necessary  some- 
times to  let  this  maintenance  take  the  form 
of  institutional  treatment,  when  the  blind 
man  or  woman  is  manifestly  unable  to  take 
care  of  himself  or  herself,  but  where  life  in  an 
institution  is  distasteful  it  should  only  be 
insisted  upon  in  cases  where  the  blind  person 
is  a  danger  to  himself  or  to  his  neighbours  on 
account  of  enfeebled  health,  or  persistent  and 
serious  disregard  of  cleanliness,  either  in  the 
person  or  the  home.  A  little  dirt  coupled 
with  happiness  and  freedom  will  not  do 
a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  Committees  must 
remember  that  the  bare  boards  and  smell  of 
carbolic  soap  that  characterise  an  institution 
have  nothing  very  homely  or  attractive 
about  them. 

If  the  blind  mendicant  is  prepared  to  try 
to  keep  honestly  to  his  side  of  the  agreement, 
and  not  to  solicit  alms  any  more,  it  ought  to 
be  possible  for  the  local  authority  to  give 
him  a  grant  as  generous  as  that  of  other  un- 
employable blind  persons,  remembering  that  if 
the  blind  man  has  been  at  all  a  master  of  his 
job  he  will  probably  be  sacrificing  something 
financially  in  giving  up  his  begging.  To  put 
the  blind  mendicant  on  probation,  and  to 
give  him  a  very  meagre  grant  during  this  pro- 
bationary period,  is  to  ask  for  trouble  ;  only 
by  making  the  grant  as  generous  as  possible 
can  one  hope  that  the  promise  to  discontinue 
begging  will  be  kept. 

But  once  the  promise  has  been  made,  it 
should  be  possible  to  deal  very  severely  with 
those  who  break  it.  We  are  told  that  the 
police  are  very  loth  to  take  action  against 
a  blind  beggar,  and  that  the  magistrates  are 
very  unwilling  to  convict,  on  account  of 
public  opinion.  But  surely,  if  it  can  first  be 
made  known  very  widely  among  the  public 
through  the  newspapers  that  a  definite  stand 
is  being  made  against  mendicancy,  and  that 
no  blind  man  or  woman  is  compelled  to  beg 
through  pressure  of  circumstance,  it  ought 


to  be  possible  to  clear  the  bhnd  beggar  off  the 
streets,  as  Bradford  did  so  many  years  ago, 
and  to  guard  against  that  danger  that  we  are 
always  told  lurks  in  any  scheme  of  such  clear- 
ance, when  the  blind  beggar  just  shifts  his 
pitch  to  a  more  friendly  neighbourhood. 

A  threefold  assault  on  mendicancy — by 
the  education  of  the  public,  the  provision  of 
generous  grants  to  all  those  willing  to  give 
up  begging,  and  the  taking  of  severe  police 
measures  against  those  who  persist  in  flaunt- 
ing the  law — should  suffice  to  clear  the 
London  streets  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

THE 
CHICAGO  LIGHTHOUSE. 

LAST  month.  Miss  Edith  Swift,  one 
of  the  founders  and  director  of 
the  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,  reviewed,  at  a  function  in 
its  aid,  the  programme  and  history  of  the 
Lighthouse.  "  During  these  several  years 
of  distress,"  she  said,  "  we  have  kept  our 
blind  at  work  when  their  sighted  brothers 
and  sisters  have  been  deprived  of  jobs. 
It  seems  almost  incredible,  but  it's  true. 
When  things  looked  the  blackest  last  fall, 
along  came  a  fairy  godmother." 

The  fairy  godmother  last  October  was  one 
of  the  City's  largest  candy  manufacturers. 
He  gave  the  blind  men  orders  for  15,000 
woven  baskets — ^just  at  the  time  when  orders 
for  terminal  telephone  plates  and  switch- 
boards were  being  slashed  because  half  a 
million  telephones  had  gone  into  storage 
as  the  result  of  closed  business  offices.  The 
manufacture  of  telephone  apparatus  is  still 
one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  Lighthouse 
factory,  but  previous  to  last  fall  it  had  been 
its  principal  occupation. 

It  is  a  "  miracle  "  to  watch  the  75  blind 
factory  employees  make  the  switch-boards 
and  weave  the  baskets.  Quickly  and  accur- 
ately they  work.  In  four  minutes  one  man 
assembles  129  pieces  into  a  switchboard. 
Last  year  work  of  this  nature  was  provided 
at  the  Lighthouse  to  the  extent  of  $22,000. 
There  was  a  10  per  cent,  allowance  made  for 
mistakes,  but  only  |i8  worth  was  returned, 
proving  the  accuracy  of  trained  hands. 

Five  years  ago  Miss  Swift,  in  the  face  of 
strenuous  objection,  convinced  the  telephone 
manufacturers  that  the  blind  could  do  this 
work.     She    made    a    switchboard    in    23 
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minutes.  Then  she  taught  a  bHnd  man  at 
the  Lighthouse.  But  she  is  the  only  sighted 
person  who  has  ever  taught  a  bhnd  man  the 
switchboard  "  puzzle."  Instead  she  has 
proved  that  it  is  better  to  make  a  teacher 
as  well  as  a  student  of  every  blind  man. 
By  this  method,  she  explains,  he  is  better 
able  to  carry  on  in  a  position  independent 
of  the  Lighthouse  factory.  Hence  the  blind 
teach  the  blind. 

OORRETONDINCE 

To  the  Editor. 
Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
article  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Halliday  in  The  New 
Beacon,  15th  August.  Everyone  must  agree 
with  the  writer  that  more  should  be  done  by 
Local  Authorities  and  others  to  prevent 
blindness,  and  to  educate  the  public  on  this 
subject,  and  that  much  might  be  done  in  the 
ways  he  suggests. 

I  think,  however,  that  Mr.  Halliday's 
remarks  about  the  work  of  Approved  Societies 
call  for  correction.  He  says  that  the  Ap- 
proved Societies  cannot  do  anything  for 
those  not  certified  as  blind.  This  is  not  the 
case  in  Hertfordshire,  and  I  kno\\'  we  are  not 
alone  in  this. 

We  consider  that  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness is  the  first  charge  on  our  A^oluntary 
work,  and  we  always  pay  travelling  expenses 
to  Hospital  for  anyone  whose  sight  seems 
to  be  in  any  way  threatened  as  well  as  for 
a  guide  if  need  be.  We  continue  these  pav- 
ments  as  long  as  the  patient  has  to  attend. 
We  pay  for  glasses  AA'hen  prescribed.  We 
also  make  it  our  duty  to  see  that  the  people 
do  attend  regularly,  and  that  they  carry  out 
the  treatment  ordered  for  them.  Should 
convalescent  treatment  be  prescribed  (even 
as  in  a  case  which  I  have  in  mind  at  the 
moment,  where  a  woman  must  go  away  for 
two  or  three  months  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  eye  ti-oTible,  and  so  save  her  existing 
sight)  we  arrange  and  pay  for  this. 

I  do  not  think  this  work  is  peculiar  to 
Hertfordshire  ;  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  other  Voluntary  Associations  do 
the  same,  though  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
done  varies. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  in  this 
County  the  one  thing  which  I  as  Honorary 
Secretary  am  authorised  to  do  as  a  matter  of 
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course,  is  to  accept  any  cost  concerned  with 
the  preservation  of  sight  without  submitting 
it  to  our  Case  Committee. 

Mr.  Halliday  is  right  in  supposing  that  the 
Approved  Societies  are  debarred  from  making 
monetary  grants  to  such  cases,  but  anything 
that  can  be  called  "  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness "  is  accepted  as  our  first  duty. 

We  have  been  using  a  small  booklet  on  the 
subject  as  propaganda  in  this  County  for 
the  last  eighteen  months.  Another  book- 
let, "  Out  of  the  Night,"  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful piece  of  propaganda  we  broadcast 
for  the  two  years  previouslv,  and  before  that 
we  had  similar  booklets. 
Yours,  etc. 

M.  Ethel  Emery, 

Honorary  Secretary,  Hertfordshire  Society 
for  the  Blind. 
To  the  Editor. 
Athlone  School  for  the  Blind,  C.P. 

Sir, — From  time  to  time  you  have  been 
so  good  as  to  publish  notes  about  this  school. 
You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  our  work  is 
really  meeting  a  need,  as  we  now  have  55 
children  on  the  roll,  representing  six  racial 
strains.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  educa- 
tional work  continues  to  be  directed  by  Mrs. 
I.  J.  Lawrence,  we  have  some  remarkably 
developed  children. 

Although  Christmas  falls  with  us  in  mid- 
Summer,  we  preserve  the  time-honoured 
customs  and  are  visited  by  Father  Christ- 
mas, whose  beard  and  hair  often  prove  irk- 
some with  the  temperature  round  about  100°. 

I  am  wondering  if  any  of  your  readers 
have  some  used  toys,  games  or  apparatus  for 
the  blind  they  would  care  to  send  for  our 
children.  Parcels  clearly  labelled  "  School 
requirements  for  the  blind  "  will  be  allowed 
in  duty  free.  I  assure  you  many  things  no 
longer  needed  by  your  readers  will  give  great 
joy.  Yours,  etc. 

A.  W.  Blaxall, 
Faure,  Cape  Province,  Superintendent. 

South  Africa. 


Christopher  Stone's  Appeal  for  Guide  Dogs. 

All  lovers  of  dogs  and  of  Christopher 
Stone — and  they  are  both  as  nice  as  each 
other — should  not  fail  to  tune  in  on  the 
National  Programme  at  8.45  on  the  17th, 
when  Mr.  Stone  will  broadcast  an  appeal 
for  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind. 
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RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

An  Interesting  Autobiography. 

In  "  Silver  Bells  of  Memory  "  (published 
by  Rankin  Bros.,  Trenchard  Street,  Bristol, 
price  5/-)  Miss  Eva  Longbottom,  who  is 
blind,  gives  an  account  of  her  experiences  as 
a  musician,  teacher  of  music,  and  broadcaster. 
The  book  is  a  long  one,  but  the  earlier  part, 
dealing  with  the  writer's  childhood  and 
education,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting. 
Miss  Longbottom  lost  her  sight  in  infancy, 
but  cannot  remember  that  the  fact  of  blind- 
ness in  any  way  overshadowed  her  child- 
hood ;  she  knew  from  her  mother  that  she 
was  "  rather  a  different  little  girl  from  the 
rest,"  but  the  knowledge  did  not  distress 
her.  She  attended  a  day  school  for  the 
blind  at  Liverpool  for  a  short  time,  but  had 
to  leave  when  her  father's  work  took  him  to 
Bristol,  and  from  that  time  onwards  owed 
much  of  her  education  to  her  mother,  except 
for  short  periods  at  private  schools  for  the 
seeing,  and  nine  months  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College.  Miss  Longbottom  pays  a  just 
tribute  to  the  devotion  of  her  mother  who 
acted  as  "  housewife,  seamstress,  cook,  nurse 
and  governess  all  rolled  into  one,"  and  who 
gave  her  little  girl  lessons  while  she  carried 
on  the  work  of  the  home. 

A  Novel  for  and  about  the  Blind. 

The  words  "  pre-war  "  carry  with  them 
almost  the  suggestion  of  another  world,  and 
in  "  Landmarks-from  1913  to  1920,"  by 
Amy  Palmer  (Wilhams,  Lea  &  Co.,  Chfton 
House,  Worship  Street,  E.G.  2,  price  3s.  6d.) 
an  attempt  is  made  to  contrast  that  world 
with  the  one  that  came  immediately  after 
it.  The  story  is  that  of  Dulcia  Meredith,  a 
deserted  wife,  who,  learning  soon  after  her 
desertion  that  her  husband  has  been  arrested 
for  bigamy,  trains  as  a  nurse,  and  through 
the  irony  of  fate  is  called  upon  to  nurse  back 
to  health  the  man  who  deserted  her.  Later 
he  loses  his  life  in  the  war,  and  Dulcia  is 
free  to  marry  the  man  she  loves,  who  comes 
back  blinded  from  the  front,  but  who  faces 
his  life  as  a  blind  man  with  courage,  and 
carries  on  his  work  as  a  barrister.  The 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  book  are  being 
devoted  by  its  writer  to  a  charity  for  the 
blind. 


A  Catalogue  of  Appliances. 

A  new  Catalogue  of  Appliances  for  the 
Blind  has  just  been  issued  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.i,  price  6d.,  together  with  a  Price 
List  of  Appliances,  which  is  obtainable  free 
on  application.  The  Catalogue  is  as  usual 
copiously  illustrated  with  excellent  photo- 
graphs of  the  appliances,  so  that  the  home 
teacher,  who  cannot  inspect  the  apphances 
at  first  hand,  can  still  get  a  very  good  idea  of 
their  construction.  Among  the  appliances 
described  are  the  Stainsby  Wayne  improved 
writer,  which  will  shortly  be  available,  the 
Byrne  Braille  frame,  a  bookkeeping  frame, 
and  eight-  and  five-line  pocket  frames. 
Posting  cases  for  Braille  manuscripts,  metal 
tablets  for  use  in  multiplying,  Corinthian 
bagatelle,  and  the  game  of  backgammon  are 
all  the  subjects  of  new  illustrations,  as  are  the 
Braille  direction  compass,  a  barometer,  ther- 
mometer, and  the  Mayhew  music  indicator. 
In  accordance  with  its  present  policy,  the 
National  Institute  includes  in  the  catalogue 
not  only  articles  made  to  its  order  in  Great 
Britain,  but  also  articles  made  abroad  which 
seem  to  be  of  genuine  utility  to  the  blind, 
and  are  obtainable  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Workers  for  the  blind  are  often  ignorant  of 
the  help  that  can  be  obtained  from  the 
ingenious  appliances  that  are  available,  and 
we  strongh'  recommend  them  to  obtain  the 
catalogue. 

Revised  and  Enlarged  Abridgment  of  French 
Braille. 

The  blind  student  of  foreign  languages, 
already  deeply  in  debt  to  the  American 
Braille  Press,  has  now  to  acknowledge  another 
benefit  from  the  same  source  in  the  publica- 
.tion  of  this  system  of  French  contracted 
Braille.  The  first  thing  the  intending 
student  should  know  is  that  the  system  is  an 
advanced  one  ;  it  is  indeed  a  very  consider- 
able extension  of  the  former  French  abrege. 
In  the  number  and  variety  of  its  abbrevi- 
ations, in  its  use  of  the  principle  that  the 
same  Braille  character  may  mean  different 
things  according  to  its  position  in  a  word, 
the  system  will  remind  the  English  reader 
rather  of  Grade  III  than  of  Grade  II.  And 
if  a  critical  remark  can  be  justified  prior  to 
experience  of  working  the  system,  one  would 
not  be  surprised  to  find  the  same  difficulty 
occurring  as  in  the  writing  of  Grade  III — 
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namely,  the  confusion  caused  by  the  possibi- 
hty  of  writing  the  same  word  in  several 
different  ways.  But  experience  may  en- 
tirely contradict  this.  Meanwhile  here  is  the 
S3^stem,  inviting  attention  by  its  intrinsic 
interest,  promising  study  with  the  minimum 
of  fatigue  by  the  excellence  of  its  setting  out. 
Another  boon  must  not  pass  unmentioned. 
Opposite  every  Braille  page  is  the  correspon- 
ding matter  in  letterpress.  It  will  thus  be 
possible  for  a  blind  teacher  to  use  this  book 
without  difficulty  for  blind  or  seeing  pupils. 

REVIEWS 
REPORTS 

Home. 

Royal  Leicester,  Leicestershire  and  Rutland 
Institution. 

The  74th  Report  for  1932-33  has  as  its 
frontispiece  a  photograph  of  H.M.  the  King, 
and  as  its  first  item  of  news  a  facsimile  of 
the  letter  conferring  upon  the  Institution 
the  title  of  "  Royal."  There  are  now 
nearly  eight  hundred  blind  persons  on  the 
Register  of  the  Institution  in  town  and 
county,  and  an  interesting  section  of  the 
Report  deals  with  some  of  the  "  heroes 
unknown  to  history  "  who,  in  spite  of  their 
blindness,  are  leading  useful  happy  lives. 

Aberdeen  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1932-33  shows  that  in 
spite  of  depressed  trade,  full  time  employ- 
ment was  continued  for  over  a  hundred 
employees  and  persons  under  training.  The 
social  side  of  the  Asylum  continues  to 
expand  ard  new  Club  rooms  are  being 
built,  which  include  combined  recreation 
and  dinirg  room,  kitchen,  bathrooms  and 
lavatories.  Outings,  rambles,  whist  drives, 
two  dramatic  performances,  and  a  gymnastic 
class  are  all  evidences  of  the  activity  of  the 
Asylum  during  out-of-work  hours. 

East  London  Home  and  School. 

The  Report  for  1932-33  is  a  record  of  a 
busy  year  of  work  and  play,  and  is,  as 
always,  delightfully  illustrated,  with  pictures 
of  the  children  in  the  gardens,  in  their 
classrooms,  in  the  gymnasium,  and  at  the 
swimming  bath.  All  the  older  children 
learn  to  swim,  and  the  bigger  boys  to  row. 


A  picnic  to  Epping  Forest,  arranged  by  the 

Mayor  of  Hackney  was  one  of  the  specially 

pleasant  events  of  the  year,  and  visits  to 

Hampton    Court    and  Westcliff    also    gave 

pleasure. 

Association  of  Workshops. 

The  fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Workshops  shows  that  the  total 
membership  is  now  51,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  General  Executive  has  been  revised 
in  order  to  make  it  more  representative. 
The  Association  has  co-operated  with  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Bhnd  in  the 
appointment  of  an  Employment  Officer, 
whose  task  it  will  be  to  try  to  discover  new 
trades  suitable  for  the  blind,  and  the  Report 
appeals  to  members  of  the  Association  to 
give  him  every  possible  help  in  this  very 
important  work.  Among  other  activities  of 
the  Association  during  the  year  are  the 
following  :  The  compilation  of  an  amended 
form  of  trading  account  for  workshops 
(which  has  been  approved  by  the  Ministry 
of  Health)  an  investigation  into  the  amount 
of  sighted  supervision  in  workshops  and 
home-workers'  schemes,  the  collection  of 
material  for  a  handbook  on  appliances  used 
in  workshops  for  the  blind,  an  enquiry  into 
the  case  for  the  payment  of  a  minimum 
wage,  and  an  examination  of  the  amount  of 
raw  materials  consumed  by  workshops 
throughout  the  country,  with  a  view  to  an 
investigation  into  the  feasibility  of  co- 
operative buying.  '■ 

Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind. 

The  Sixtieth  Annual  Report  for  1932-33  is 
an  interesting  record  of  the  College  activities 
and  successes  for  the  year.  An  outstanding 
event  was  the  presentation  of  a  Memorial 
Gateway  to  the  College  in  commemoration 
of  the  work  of  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  and  his 
son,  Mr.  Guy  Campbell.  The  gateway, 
which  was  presented  by  former  students,  is 
illustrated  in  the  Report.  Other  memorable 
occasions  were  the  Annual  Prize  Festival, 
presided  over  by  Lord  Strathcona,  and  a 
visit  from  Dr.  Helen  Keller,  who  told  the 
pupils  that  the  College  had  been  "  a  house- 
hold word  "  to  her  since  she  was  a  child. 
Photographs  of  the  swimming  bath,  children 
at  play  in  the  grounds,  a  class  in  typewriting 
and  shorthand,  and  boys  having  a  rowing 
lesson  on  the  lake,  all  add  to  the  interest  of 
the  Report. 
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Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  ninety-third  Annual  Report  for  1932- 
33  is  a  record  of  good  work  carried  on  under 
rather  difficult  conditions  owing  to  slackness 
of  trade.  A  detailed  account  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  Institution  from  kindergarten 
to  workshop  is  given,  with  personal  records 
of  each  individual  cared  for  at  the  present 
time,  statistics  as  to  causes  of  blindness, 
school  timetables,  and  dietary  sheets.  The 
alphabet  and  contractions  as  used  in  Stan- 
dard Enghsh  Braille  form  a  useful  inset,  and 
the  Report  is  ilhistrated  with  photographs  of 
officers,  buildings,  and  children.  A  visit 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mollison  must  have  given 
great  pleasure.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
the  proposed  arrangements  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Furniture  Department  could 
not  be  carried  out,  and  unless  the  money  can 
be  obtained  shortly  it  seems  possible  that  the 
Department  may  have  to  be  closed  down. 

The  Edinburgh  Society  for  Teaching  the 
Adult  Blind. 

The  seventy-fourth  Annual  Report  states 
that  there  are  now  1,072  blind  persons  on  the 
Register  of  this  Society,  which  is  responsible 
for  blind  welfare  over  the  south-east  of  Scot- 
land as  well  as  Edinburgh.  The  new  premises 
at  4,  Coates  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  have  made 
it  possible  not  only  to  provide  better  facilities 


for  the  supply  of  books  and  magazines  in 
embossed  type,  but  to  conduct  classes  in 
handwork,  social  meetings,  and  clubs.  The 
Society's  Clinic,  under  the  direction  of  two 
ophthalmic  surgeons,  is  doing  valuable  work 
both  with  regard  to  certification  and  pre- 
vention of  blindness.  The  Report  records 
with  deep  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Ness,  for 
so  many  years  missionary  teacher  and,  later, 
Superintendent  of  the  Societ}^  whose  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  the  blind  was  most 
marked. 

Imperial. 

S.P.G.  Blind  School,  Ranchi. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1932  states  that 
there  are  now  65  blind  persons  in  the  care  of 
the  School,  and  the  picture  on  the  cover 
shows  the  new  dormitory  for  the  girls,  re- 
cently opened.  It  shows  also  a  few  of  the 
inmates,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  see  that 
quite  a  number  of  them  are  tiny  children, 
who,  by  coming  early  to  the  school,  have  an 
infinitely  better  chance  than  the  unfortu- 
nate late  arrivals.  Government  grants  one- 
third  of  the  expenses  of  the  school,  and  a 
further  third  is  generally  secured  from  sales 
and  fees,  but  for  the  last  third  the  School  is 
dependent  on  private  generosity,  and  an 
appeal  is  made  for  subscriptions,  as  well  as 
for  toys  for  the  babies,  and  warm  clothing 
for  the  boys  in  the  cold  weather. 


UNION     OF     COUNTIES     ASSOCIATIONS 

FOR  THE  BLIND. 


North  Western  Counties  Association. 

Royal  National  Eisteddfod  of  Wales,  1933. — 
The  following  is  a  list  of  successful  competi- 
tors in  the  area  of  the  North  Western  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind  : — 

Class  246. — Lady's  Cardigan  Costume.     Flat  Machine 

Knitting.     Gladys  Beamer,   Rhyl.     North 

Wales  Society  for  the  Blind, 
C/ass  247. — Wool  Rug.     Two  Colours.     (Prize  divided.) 

One  winner  was  John  Johnson,  Llandudno. 

North  Wales  Society  for  the  Blind. 
Class  248. — Fibre    Mat.     Thomas    Williams,    Conway. 

North  Wales  Society  for  the  Blind. 
Class  249. — Sinnet    Mat.     John    Williams,    Llandulas. 

North  Wales  Society  for  the  Blind. 
Class  250. — Article     in     Woodwork.        Homeworker's 

Prize.     Enoch    Thomas,     Bangor.     North 

Wales  Society  for  the  Blind. 
Class  253. — Buff    Willow    Flower   or    Garden    Basket. 

Henry    Byrom,    Northwich.     Chester   and 

District  Blind  Welfare  Society. 

Highly  Commended. 

Class  245.— Machine    Knitting,    Round.       Men's    Golf 

Stockings,  Fancy  Top  and  Girl's  Gymna- 


sium Stockings.     Miss  Pilson,  Rhyl.   North 

Wales  Society  for  the  Blind. 
Class  251. — Men's    Nailed    Boots,    soled    and    heeled. 

Thomas  Rowlands,  Bangor.     North  Wales 

Society  for  the  Blind. 
Class  254. — Pulp    Cane    Bordered    Tray    and    Teapot 

Stand.     Miss     Dilys     Hatswell,     Buckley. 

Chester  and  District  Blind  Welfare  Society. 

South  Eastern  and  London  Counties  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind. 

Hertfordshire  blind  competitors  at  the 
Royal  National  Eisteddfod  of  Wales  this 
year  won  five  prizes  : — 

H.  Beaumont  for  a  sliding  book-rack  in  the 
Article  in  Woodwork  class,  Mollie  Baker  for  machine- 
knitted  men's  golf  stockings,  Annie  Freestone  and 
Constance  Smith  for  matinee  coats  for  a  child  of  twelve 
months,  Elizabeth  Mannering  for  a  wool  rug  in  two 
colours  ;  and  a  sixth  was  highly  commended  : — • 
Miss  Frances  Tomlin  for  a  set  of  six  dinner  mats. 
The  Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind  got  the  First 
Prize  for  the  best  stall  on  the  ground  at  the  Hertford- 
shire Agricultural  Show  at  Hatfield.  Well  done, 
Hertfordshire  ! 
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ANNOllNOMINTS 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 
DANCE—  .>;.   d. 

12.206  Ewing,  M.  Whistling  Under  the  Moon, 

Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  ..20 

12.207  Green,    J.     I    Cover    the    Waterfront, 

Song    Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  ..20 

12.208  Hill,  B.     There's  a  Cabin  in  the  Pines, 

Song  Fo.x-Trot  .  .  .  .  ..20 

12.209  Thomas,  H.  and  Leslie  R.     Let's  all  be 

Happy  Together,  Song  Fox-Trot   .  .      20 

ADDITIONS    TO    MANUSCRIPT    MUSIC    LIBRARY. 

We  would  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
change  of  the  name  of  the  Music  Students'  Library, 
which  from  now  onward  will  be  known  as  the  Maniiscript 
Music  Library.  Intending  borrowers  should  make 
application  for  the  loan  of  any  music  included  in  the 
Library  to  P.  T.  Mayhew,  Secretary,  Music  Depart- 
ment, National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  W.  i. 
CAROLS— 

338  Woodward,    G.R.    and    Wood,    C.    (arr.    by). 

Shepherds  in  the  Field  Abiding  ;    Descend 
from  Heav'n,  ye  Angels,  Come  ;    Through 
Gabriel  His  Message  Mild  ;    One  Yuletide 
as  a-bed  I  Lay. 
ORGAN— 

339  Franck.     Fantaisie,   No.    i    of  Three   Pieces. 

340  Grand  Piece  Symphonique. 

341  Reubke.     Sonata  in  C  minor. 
PIANO— 

342  Brahms.     Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  Theme 

by  Handel. 

343  Franck.     Prelude,  Aria  et  Final. 

344  Poldini.     Walzerbuch,   Book   1. 

345  Rachmaninoff.      13  Preludes,  Op.  },z. 

346  Scarlatti.     Sonatas  Nos.  4-7. 

347  Sonatas  Nos.  27-30. 

348  Turina.     Habanera. 
DUETS   FOR  TWO   PIANOS— 

349  Beethoven.     Concerto     No.     5     in     E     Flat, 

Op.  73- 

350  Franck.     Variations  Symphoniques. 

351  Rachmaninoff.     2nd    Concerto    in    C    Minor, 

Op.  18. 
VIOLIN— 

352  Marais,   M.     Five   Pieces  :     L'Agreable  ;     La 

Provencjale  ;    La  Musette  ;    La  Matelotte  ; 
Le  Basque. 

353  Various  Composers.     Sicilienne   (M.  T.   Pari- 

dis)  ;    Serenade  (Arensky). 

354  Tango  (Albeniz),  Habanera  (Ravel),  Spanish 

Dance  No.  6  (De  Falla). 

355  Perpetuum     Mobile     (Nova9ek),      Zigeumer- 

weisen  (Sarasate). 

356  Vocalise      (Rachmaninoff),      Lullaby      (Cyril 

Scott),  Romanzein  A  (Schumann,  Kreisler). 
VOCAL  DUET— 

357  Ronald,    Landon.     The   Birthday  Morn   (So- 

prano and  Contralto). 
THEORY  AND  MUSIC  LITERATURE— 
358-360   Evans,  Edwin.     Tchaikovsky,  3  Vols. 
361-363    Hadden,   Cuthbert.     Haydn,   3  Vols. 
364  Shaw,     Bernard.     Selected    Articles    from 

"  Music  in  London  1890-94." 
365-367   Sullivan,  J.  W.  N.     Beethoven,  3  Vols. 
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BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 

to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 

the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per   Vol. 
s.    d. 

FICTION. 

11,854-11,859  Waverley,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Cloth  Boards,  6  vols.     G.468  ..      93 

FOREIGN    LANGUAGES. 

GERMAN. 

12,205  Early  Stages  in  German — B.B.C.  Pam- 
phlet. Term  i.  Sept. -Dec.  1933. 
By  A.  Hermann  Winter.  S.E.B., 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 
E.18 19 

LATIN. 

11,969-11,973  First  Latin  Exercise  Book,  A, 
by  John  Barrow  Allen.  English  in 
contracted  Braille.  Latin  in  un- 
contracted  Braille.  Intermediate 
size,  Interpointed,  Stiff  Covers,  5 
vols.     B.308 6     6 

MASSAGE. 

12,145-12,146  Physio-Therapy  in  General  Prac- 
tice, by  E.  Bellis  Clayton.  S.E.B., 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Cloth 
Boards,    2   vols.     C.171        .  .  .  .      9     9 

S.E.B. — Standard  English  Braille. 

MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per   Vol. 
s.    d. 
3,438-3,444     The  Havering  Plot,  by  R.  Keverne, 

7  vols.  (Limited  Edition)      .  .  .  .      76 

3,445-3,446  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  John  Drink- 
water,  2  vols.  (Limited  Edition)      .  .      7    16 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S   STUDENTS'  LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 

Vols. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Charlemagne,  by  G.  P.  Baker     .  .  .  .  .  .        4 

ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

Duckitt,  M.,  and  Wragg,  H.  (Ed.  by).  Selected 
English  Letters  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        5 

Mansfield,  Katherine.     Novels  and  Novelists    .  .        5 
Snodgrass,  N.S.     Plutarch  and  Shakespeare   .  .        3 
ESSAYS  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Newbolt,  H.  (Ed.  by).     Essays  and  Essayists  .  .        3 

LAW. 

Holland,  T.  E.  and  Shad  well,   C,   L.   (Ed.   by). 
Select  Titles  from  Digest  of  Justinian  .  .        4 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Glover,  T.  E.     Greek  Byways      . .  .  .  . .        5 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Anon.     Aucassin  et  Nicolete.      .  .  .  .  .  .        i 

Thompson,  A.  H.  (Ed.  by).     Chateaubriand  en 
Angleterre  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        3 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Haldane,   Viscount.     Philosophy  of  Humanism       3 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Mumford,  E.   E.  R.     Dawn  of  Religion  in  the 

Mind  of  a  Child i 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Simonds,  F.  H.  Can  America  Stay  at  Home  ?  4 
THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGIONS. 

Griffith,  G.  O.     St.  Paul's  Life  of  Christ  .  .        3 

Moulton,  J.  H.     Treasure  of  the  Magi  .  .  .  .        4 
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NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
ADDITIONS. 

Vols. 
FICTION. 

Arnold,  Ralph.     Fortune  Favours  Fools            .  .  3 

Bensusan,  S.  L.  A  Child  of  Chance  .  .  .  .  5 
Birmingham,      G.      A.      (Editor).     Irish     Short 

Stories      . .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  6 

Crespigny,  Mrs.  de.     Eye  of  Nemesis     .  .           .  .  4 

Cullum,  Ridgwell.      Devil's  Keg                .  .           .  .  4 

Graham,  Winifred.     Vacant  Possession              .  .  2 

Hine,  Muriel.     Pilgrim's  Ford      .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

Lawrence,  D.  H.  The  Virgin  and  the  Gipsy  .  .  2 
Pleydell-Bouverie,   Katharine.     The  Inn  in  the 

Valley 2 

Power,  Jasper.     Sea  Green  Grocer          .  .           .  .  3 

Richmond,  Grace  S.     Mrs.  Red  Pepper              .  .  4 

Robertson,  F.  C.     Foreman  of  the  Forty  Bar  .  .  4 

Rohmer,  Sax.     Yu'an  Hee  See  Laughs               .  .  4 

Saint  Exupery,  A.  de.     Night  Flight      .  .           .  .  i 

Sandys,  Oliver.     Jinks      .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

Strahan,  K.  C.     Desert  Moon  Mystery  .  .           .  .  5 

Swinnerton,  Frank.     Georgian  House    .  .           .  .  5 

Thurston,  E.  T.     Discord              .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Wallace,  Edgar.     Man  at  the  Carlton                 .  .  3 

Wodehouse,  P.  G.     Mike               .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

Wren,  P.  C.     Flawed  Blades        .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Capek,  Karel.     Gardener's  Year.  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Letters  from  Holland     .  .  .  .  .  .    i 

Corner,  H.  G.,  London        .  .          . .          . .          . .  3 

Darwin,  B.     Dickens         .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Dimnet,  Ernest.     Art  of  Thinking          .  .           .  .  3 

Evelyn,   John.     Diary  of  John  Evelyn  (E.  W. 

Austin     Memorial)  .  .  .  .  .  .  i-io 

(in  continuation) 

Hadden,  J.  Cuthbert.     Chopin    .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

*Hill,  W.     English  Heritage— Book  I      .  .           .  .  7 

Langdon-Davies,  John.     Science    and    Common 

Sense         .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Lynd,  Robert.     Green  Man          .  .           . .           .  .  3 

Morton,  H.  V.     Blue  Days  at  Sea           . .           .  .  3 

Mowrer,  E.  A.     Germany  Puts  the  Clock  Back  5 

Royde-Smith,  Naomi.     Double  Heart    .  .           .  .  4 

Thompson,  T.     Lancashire  Mettle           .  .           .  .  2 

Turner,  W.  J .     Wagner    .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Paul  the  Jew,     by    the     Author     of     "  By     an 

Unknown  Disciple "       .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

Weigall,     Arthur.     Life    and    Times    of    Marc 

Antony  (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)        . .           .  .  9 

JUVENILE. 

Le  Feuvre,  Amy.     Bunny's  Friends       .  .           .  .  i 

Pocock,  Roger.     Curly      .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

Prout,  G.     Scouts  of  Windhaven             .  .           .  .  3 

Smith,  E.     Biddy  and  Quilla       .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Strang,  H.     No  Man's  Island       . .          . .          . .  3 

GRADE  III. 

Radford,    G.    H.     Shylock   and    Others    (Eight 

Studies)    .-.           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .          .  .  I 

€RADE  I. 

Hay,  Ian.     Man's  Man      .  .           . .           . .           . .  5 

MOON. 

Gibbs,  Sir  P.     Golden  Years        . .           . .           .  .  7 

Hergesheimer,  J .     Limestone  Tree          . .           .  .  7 

THIRD    ANNUAL    LITERARY    COMPETITION. 

In  view  of  the  success  of  the  former  Literary  Com- 
petitions, the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
decided  to  run  a  third  Literary  Competition,  open  to 
the  blind  throughout  the  world. 

Competitors  will  be  divided  into  three  classes  {a) 
over  21  years  of  age  ;  {b)  between  16  and  21  years  of 
age  ;    (c)  under  16  years  of  age,  and  i^rizes  amounting 


in  total  to  ,^49.  los.  will  be  awarded  to  the  senders  of 
(a)  the  best  lyrics,  and  {b)  the  best  essays,  as  follows  : — 

Prizes, 
ist.       2nd.       3rd. 
Class  A. — Over  21  years  of  age. 
1. — Lyric. 

Subject. — Either  "  To  a  Lady  " 

or  "  Myself  "  ..        ly         £^  £2 

2. — Essay. 

Subject. — Either  "  What  Broad- 
casting means  to  me  " 
or  "  Literary  Master- 
pieces of  today  which 
should  become  Clas- 
sics "    £7  £5  £i 

Class  B. — Between  16  and  21  years  of  age.~ 
1. — Lyric. 

Subject. — Either  "  A  frost}-  dav" 

or  "  Music  "    .  .  .  .        £^  £^  £1 

2. — Essay. 

Subject. —  Either  "  My  favourite 

character   in   fiction  " 

or  "  Manners  makyth 

man  "  .  .  ■  ■        £5         £3         ,£i 

Class  C. — Under  16  years  of  age. 

1. — Lyric. 

Subject. — Either     "  A     cradle 

song  "  or  "  A  birthday 
wish  "  .  .  .  .        /i  los.       5s. 

2.— Essay. 

Subject. — Either  "  What  I  would 
like  to  be  when  I  grow 
up  "    or    "If    I    were 

Prime  Minister  ..."        £1  los.       5s. 

NOTES. 

(i)  A  lyric  may  be  defined  for  the  purposes  of  this 

competition  as  a  poem  containing  not  fewer  than  12 

lines  nor  more  than  24  lines,  expressing  the  writer's 

own  thoughts  and  sentiments  in  any  metrical  form. 

(2)  The  essay  should  be  an  expression  of  personal 
opinion.  Careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  style 
and  the  length  should  not  exceed  1,000  words. 

Mr.  Frank  Whitaker,  Acting  Editor  of  John 
O'  London' s  Weekly,  has  again  very  kindly  consented  to 
act  as  Judge. 

RULES. 
The  Rules  for  each  Class  are  as  follows  : — 
(i)  Winners  of  a  first  prize  in  the  first  and  second 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  Literary  Competitions 
are  debarred  from  receiving  a  prize  in  the  section  for 
which  the  prize  was  awarded,  but  may  enter  for  that 
section  honoris  causa,  or  compete  for  the  prizes  in 
the   other  sections. 

(2)  Competitors  can  enter  for  either  lyric  or  essay, 
or  both,  in  the  Class  to  which  their  age  entitles  them 
to  enter,  but  only  one  effort  may  be  submitted  in  each 
case. 

(3)  Competitors  must  take  a  noin  de  plume,  which 
should  be  clearly  written  at  the  head  of  the  first  page 
of  the  lyric  or  essay  submitted,  together  with  full 
date  of  birth,  and  enclose  their  full  name  and  address 
in  a  sealed  envelope,  bearing  on  the  outside  the  nom 
de  plume  which  they  have  chosen,  and  nothing  else. 

(4)  Entries  may  be  handwritten,  typewritten  or  in 
Braille,  but  great  care  should  be  taken  to  secure 
legibility  and  correctness  of  phraseology,  spelling  and 
punctuation.  The  lines  of  lyrics  should  not  run  on, 
either  in  script  or  in  Braille,  but  each  line  should  begin 
on  a  new  line  of  writing. 

(5)  All  attempts  must  be  in  the  English  language, 
but  the  Competition  is  open  to  certified  blind  people 
of  all  nationalities. 

(6)  Each  attempt  must  be  the  unaided  work  of  the 
competitor  and  no  lyric,  or  essay,  which  has  been 
published  in  Braille  or  Letterpress  may  be  submitted. 
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{7)  All  entries  should  be  addressed  to  the  General 
Editor,  "  Literary  Competition,"  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
England. 

(8)  All  entries  must  reach  this  address  by  the  ist 
Februar}',  1934. 

(9)  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  reserves  the 
right  of  printing  any  entry  in  its  own  periodicals  and  of 
granting  permission  to  reprint  in  other  periodicals. 

(10)  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  reser\es 
the  riglit  of  withholding  awards  in  any  Class  or  Section 
if  no  entries  of  sufficient  merit,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Judge,  are  received. 

Competitors  are  advised  to  send  their  entries  in  as 
early  as  possible,  as  this  considerably  facilitates  the 
task  of  judging  and  enables  the  results  to  be  declared 
^\'ithout  undue  dela)-. 

"15  "   PUZZLE. 

The  priceof  the  above  lias  been  reduced  to  6d.,  in  view 
ofthe  fact  that  an  improved  model  '"  The  Finx,"  Cata- 
logue No.  9314,  is  now  available,  price  is.  id.  to  blind  in- 
dividuals and  Institutions  in  the  British  Empire.  The 
"  Finx  "  is  of  all  metal  design,  and  is  considerably 
smaller  than  the  old  tvpe.  The  pieces  do  not  lift  out 
of  the  container,  but  are  moved  by  sliding  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  lost.  A  limited  number  of  the  old 
"  15  "  Puzzles  are  still  in  stock,  and  maj-  be  obtained 
for  6d.  each. 

N.I.B.    HOMES. 
VACANCIES,  31st  AUGUST,  1933. 

Name  ol  Hoine.  \'acancies. 

Brighton  Home  for  Blind  ^^'omen     .  .  .  .  3 

Clifton  Home  for  Blind  Women         .  .  .  .  3 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  3 

8,  Oval   Road,    London.     Hostel   for   Blind 
Women  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        — 

9,  Oval   Road,    London.     Hostel   for   Blind 
^^'omen  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind     Babies,    East 

Grinstead       . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport       — 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leaming- 
ton       18 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


CHARGE  HAND  wanted  for  flat  machine,  knitting 
room.  Apply  Barclay  Workshops  for  Blind  Women, 
21,  Crawford  Street,  Baker  Street,  W.  i. 

SHOWCARDS. 

A  "  JVIasseeley  "  Showcard  Machine  has  been  installed 
at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  provide  at  a 
low  cost  showcards  of  commercial  standard  to  assist 
the  sale  of  blind-made  goods  throughout  the  country. 
It  has  been  agreed  to  supply  its  product  only  to 
agencies  working  for  the  blind. 

A  Price  List  and  a  book  of  specimen  cards  will  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postcard  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
General  at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blincl, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i. 

THE     BIRMINGHAM     ROYAL     INSTITUTION     FOR 
THE    BLIND. 

APPLICATIONS  for  the  POST  of  General  Super- 
intendent and   Secretary  are  invited  immediately^. 

Commencing  salary,  £750.  Age  not  exceeding  45. 
Knowledge  of  Blind  Work  and  Trading  matters 
important,  but  not  essential. 

Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  Carpenter  Road,  Birmingham,  and 
must  be  returned  by  Thursday,  September  21st,  1933. 

CUMBERLAND  AND   WESTMORLAND   HOME   AND 
WORKSHOPS  FOR  THE  BLIND,   CARLISLE. 


Appointment  of  Secretary-Manager. 


Applications  are  invited  for  the  above  appointment. 

Applicants  must  be  of  good  education,  possess  a  good 
knowledge  of  blind  welfare  work  generally,  and  must 
have  had  experience  in  the  administration  and  manage- 
ment of  workshops  for  the  blind. 

Commencing  salary  £350  per  annum,  rising  by 
annual  increments  of  £12.  los.  to  7,400  per  annum, 
subject  to  satisfactory  service. 

Full  particulars  as  to  terms  of  appointment  and 
duties  to  be  performed,  and  forms  of  application,  may 
be  obtained  from  the  undersigned,  to  whom  applica- 
tions (endorsed  "Secretary-Manager"),  stating  age, 
qualifications  and  appointments  held,  accompanied  by 
copies  of  three  recent  testimonials,  must  be  delivered 
not  later  than  September  28th,  1933. 

Rev.  Canon  Gardner, 

Ckainiiaii. 

Scotby, 
Carlisle. 


BLIND     SHORTHAND     TYPISTS    at    the    NIB., 

Typing  Bureau,  224-0-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i, 
will  type  your  correspondence,  articles,  etc.,  at  reason- 
able charges.     Particulars  on  request. 

CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

'  The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I. I. P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


PEMBROKESHIRE  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  A  HOME  TEACHER  FOR  THE 
BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  from  sighted  ^^'omen  for 
the  whole-time  Appointment  of  Home  Teacher  for 
the  Blind. 

Candidates  must  have  obtained  the  Home  Teaching 
Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

The  salary  will  be  ;/^i20  per  annum,  rising  to  £150  by 
tliree  annual  increments  of  £10  (subject  to  service  pro- 
ving satisfactory),  together  with  travelling  expenses  in 
accordance  with  such  scale  as  may  be  fi.xed  by  the 
County  Council  from  time  to  time. 

Applications,  stating  age  and  experience,  accom- 
panied by  copies  of  not  more  than  three  recent  testi- 
monials and  endorsed  "  Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind," 
must  reach  the  undersigned  not  later  than  Tuesday, 
the  26th  September,  1933. 

RoBT.  A.  Wheatley, 
Clerk  of  the  County  Council. 
County  Offices, 

Haverfordwest. 


Printed  by  Smith«'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans),  Ltd.,  22-24,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.4. 
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THE  BLIND  POST  RANGER   CAMP,   1933. 

By  JEAN  ROBINSON. 

1ET  us  stroll  round  the  camp.  It's  11.30 — canteen  just  over.  The  Rangers  are 
gathered  in  busy  groups  working  for  their  tests.  Some  are  wandering  round 
the  meadow  with  a  seeing  Guider,  noting  the  different  kinds  of  trees,  the 
varying  growth  of  branch,  leaf,  flowers  and  fruit,  the  rough  or  smooth  bark. 
Some  are  cleaning  a  car,  the  windows  and  wings  polished  to  dazzling  brilliance. 
J  Here  a  bed  is  being  carefully  made  and  there  a  wounded  heroine  is  bandaged. 
^  In  a  shady  corner  a  Ranger  training  for  her  "  star  "  is  teaching  knots.  First 
the  learner  examines  the  teacher's  movements,  then  the  teacher  guides  her  hands,  and, 
lastly — proud  moment  !  she  ties  the  knot  all  by  herself. 

Most  of  our  Guiders  are  sighted,  but  all  our  Rangers  are  blind.  Blind  Post  Guiding 
is,  of  course,  for  those  who  can't  join  Institution  Companies.  Some  of  our  Rangers  belonged 
to  their  own  Companies  when  they  were  at  school  or  training,  and  join  us  now  because  they 
are  Home  Workers.  These  are  quite  fit  and  highly  trained.  But  many  are  dehcate,  so  we 
think  it  better  to  have  beds,  you  see — four  to  a  ridge  and  three  to  a  bell  tent.  A  wash 
cubicle  is  pitched  close  behind  every  tent.  You  see  the  fire-place  and  grease-pit  are  corded 
off.  Every  Ranger  is  given  a  whistle  to  use  if  she  gets  lost.  All  these  little  dodges  make  for 
independence  as  well  as  safety,  and  make  also  a  world  of  difference  to  our  enjoyment. 

Now  come  to  the  Mess  Tent  where  the  Mess  Patrol,  with  but  little  supervision  by  a 
sighted  Guider,  are  laying  up  the  plank  tables.  We  do  not  mess  in  the  open  because  the  light 
is  apt  to  trouble  the  "  mongrels,"  as  those  with  some  sight  are  affectionately  called 
("  thoroughbreds  "  are  totally  blind). 

The  whistle  sounds  !  Here  come  the  Rangers,  some  arm  in  arm,  some  walking  free, 
laughing  and  talking- — a  jolly  crowd.  The  usual  Guide  custom  of  sitting  round  one  side 
only  of  the  table  suits  us  well,  for  there  is  no  risk  of  food  being  spilt  down  our  necks. 
Dinner  is  served  by  seeing  Guiders,  but  all  the  waiting  is  done  by  the  Mess  Patrol.  Bumper 
meals  we  have,  as  much  meat  and  pudding  as  we  like,  and  the  food  tastes  extra  good,  for 
though  we  have  not  cooked  it  ourselves  (it  is  beautifully    cooked    by    experts),  we  have 
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peeled  the  potatoes,  wept  over  the  onions 
and  dealt  skilfully  with  carrots  and  goose- 
berries. 

Dinner  is  over.  You  must  come  to  the 
Washing-up  Place  and  see  the  gadgets  the 
Guiders  have  taught  the  Rangers  to  make  ! 
Look  at  this  plate-washer,  and  the  table 
complete  with  snake-lashing !  Have  you 
ever  seen  a  better  one  ?  The  Guiders  and 
Rangers  with  most  sight  bring  the  water, 
but  the  Rangers,  "  mongrel  "  or  "  thorough- 
bred," can  wash,  rinse  and  dry  with  the  best ! 
Woe  betide  the  washer  who  passes  a  dirty 
plate  !  The  rinser  or  drier  will  soon  return 
it !  We  never  have  dirty  things  at  oiiy 
camp  ! 

Long,  short,  long,  short^ — goes  the  whistle  ! 
We  troop  off  to  canteen.  We  never  spend 
more  than  3d.  (we  don't  want  to,  the  food 
is  so  good),  but  we  all  want  picture  post- 
cards and  this  is  a  lengthy  business,  for  each 
one  is  described  to  us  by  a  long-suffering 
Guider. 

Now  the  whistle  calls  us  all,  Guiders  as 
well  as  Rangers,  to  our  tents  for  rest  hour, 
and  when  it  presently  sounds  for  silence, 
most  of  us  are  glad  to  have  a  nap,  for  we 
have  been  busy  since  7.30  a.m. 

The  Camp  leaps  to  its  feet  !  It's  not  Sea 
to-day,  nor  Hiking,  but  Sports.  First, 
Potato  and  Spoon  Race.  The  potatoes  are 
tied  to  the  spoons  so  they  can't  fall  far. 
Mug- filling  Race,  in  which  all  can  join,  three 
or  four  spooning  away  with  clatter  and 
laughter  round  each  bowl.  Then  Mug- 
pushing — not  as  easy  as  it  sounds.  Come 
and  be  blind- folded  and  try  to  push  a  mug 
down  'a  plank  with  a  tent  peg  !  Last,  and 
best  of  all,  the  Obstacle  Race.  Each  follows 
a  string  which  leads  under  a  pegged-down 
ground  sheet  to  gum  boots,  and  when  you've 
struggled  into  them  you  pass  on  to  all  sorts 
of  queer  obstacles.  There  are  games,  too. 
Kim's  Game  (by  touch)  is  always  a  favourite. 
Games  in  File  and  Passing  games,  but 
Throwing  games  are  not  so  easy. 

Tea  Whistle  is  a  welcome  sound.  We  will 
collect  tea  and  take  it  under  the  trees.  We 
have  it  in  little  groups,  for  it  is  more  fun 
and  more  intimate.  Let  us  join  that  Patrol 
Leader  and  Recruit.  We  have  never  had 
Ranger  Patrol  Leaders  till  this  year  and 
everyone  agrees  the  experiment  is  a  great 
success.  The  Recruit  has  just  learnt  to 
clean  her  shoes  and  "  do  "  for  herself.     She 


will  have  much  to  show  her  admiring  parents 
when  she  returns.  Ask  her  what  she  thinks 
of  her  first  camp. 

"  It's  lovely  !  I  never  dreamt  it  would  be 
like  this.  The  Guiders  are  so  kind  and  let 
us  do  things  ourselves.  We  went  for  a  supper 
hike  yesterday  and  we  made  '  champers  '  all 
ourselves.  Miss  Smith  who  goes  with  our 
Patrol  made  the  fire,  but  she  didn't  do  any- 
thing else,  she  only  showed  us  how  to  do 
everything  by  ourselves — to  be  proper  Guides. 
I  do  like  doing  things." 

The  Patrol  Leader  chimes  in  :  "  Yes,  that's 
what  makes  this  siich  a  good  camp.  We  do 
things  for  ourselves  more  than  ever  before. 
The  CO.  consults  us  at  Court  of  Honour. 
She  understands  that's  the  best  fun  for  us  is 
to  feel  free  and  do  things  ourselves  like  other 
people.  It's  the  j oiliest  camp  we've  ever 
had  !  W^e  went  to  the  Cathedral  yesterday  ; 
it's  beautiful  !  There's  queer  carving  on 
the  pews  and  huge  great  pillars  and  figures 
on  the  tombs.  They  let  us  examine  them 
ourselves.  I've  got  some  postcards  of  it 
for  my  mother.  I  wonder  if  you'd  write 
them  for  me  ?  " 

A  guest  who  will  write  cards  and  letters 
for  us  will  be  kept  busy  and  the  time  flies — 
for  us,  at  any  rate  !  There's  the  whistle  for 
supper  and  we  must  go  to  the  Mess  tent. 
The  Mess  Patrol  are  not  waiting  this  time  ; 
we  just  pass  things  round. 

After  supper — Camp  Fire — the  j  oiliest 
time  of  the  day.  We  sit  in  a  double  circle 
for  we  are  a  large  camp  and  everyone  must 
be  able  to  hear  our  Leader  clearly.  The 
Pig  Patrol  is  doing  a  stunt  to-night.  Our 
Rangers  dearly  love  dressing  up  and  if  the 
actors  have  plenty  to  say  it's  good  fun  for 
everybody.  We  have  songs,  too,  the  con- 
ductor clapping  time,  and  then  Roum's. 
We  used  to  be  banged  on  the  head  with  a 
book  and  told  our  number  ;  now  the  first 
one  of  each  part  passes  the  number  along 
to  her  neighbour  until  the  Leader  calls 
Stop  ! 

Nine  o'clock  has  struck,  and  a  thoroughly 
campy  day  has  come  to  an  end.  Hot  drink, 
a  hot  wash  and  bed.  What  is  that  whistle  ? 
It  is  for  five  minutes  silence  so  that  the 
Rangers  may  say  their  prayers  in  peace. 
Now  the  final  whistle  sounds.  The  CO. 
has  been  round  to  say  good-night,  and  we 
can  have  a  word  with  her  and  some  of  the 
Guiders. 
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There's  Miss  Smith  of  whose  supper  hike 
we  heard  ;  let  us  ask  her  what  she  thinks  of 
Ranger  Patrol  Leaders. 

"  It's  a  great  idea  !  People  think  it's  a 
trouble  and  a  risk,  but  it  isn't  either,  at 
least  it's  no  risk  and  the  trouble's  worth 
while.  There  are  plenty  of  capable  ones 
who  can  take  the  lead  well  if  they  are  just 
put  in  the  way  of  it.  Ask  the  CO.,  it's  her 
experiment ;  I'm  sure  she  doesn't  regret  it." 

"  No,  indeed,  they  can  tell  us  what  the 
Rangers  want.  You  think  of  them  all  as 
helpless  ?  And  so  you  want  to  mother 
them  !     But  they  long  to  be  free. 

"  And  doing  things.  If  your  mother  has 
always  said,  '  Bless  the  child,  it's  quicker 
to  do  it  myself,'  of  course  you  get  used  to 
having  your  food  pushed  at  you  like  a  dog's 
dinner,  and  are  slow  and  clumsy  at  every- 
day jobs — but  you  don't  like  it.  Here 
there's  time  to  try." 

Yes,  the  CO.  understands.  Of  course  we 
don't  like  it  !  We're  grateful  for  the  help 
we  need — and  get — at  every  turn,  but  we 
are  more  grateful  still  for  the  patience  and 
understanding  that  will  teach  us  how  to 
need  less  help.  We  want  to  do  things  for 
ourselves,  and  besides  that  we  want  to  learn 
(isn't  it  natural  ?)  to  do  things  for  other 
people.  Everybody  here  understands  this , 
and  that's  why,  as  the  Patrol  Leader  told 
you,  "  This  is  the  j  oiliest  camp  we  have 
ever  had." 

WEBSTER  AND  DAVIDSON 

MORTIFICATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

THE  student    of    social    conditions  is 
continually   coming    across   instances 
where    "  time    makes    ancient    good 
uncouth  "  in  the  realm  of   charitable 
benefactions,  and  the  history  of  the  Webster 
and  Davidson  Mortification  is  an  interesting 
example. 

The  Fund,  which  now  brings  in  a  sub- 
stantial income  of  about  £800  a  year,  was 
founded  almost  a  hundred  years  ago  in 
Dundee,  for  the  benefit  of  blind  persons  for- 
tunate enough  to  bear  one  of  the  names 
Webster,  Speed,  Watt,  and  Johnston.  Some 
years  later,  this  limitation  was  removed, 
when  a  Mr.  J.  G.  Davidson  added  £6,000  to 
the  Fund  for  the  assistance  of  others  not 
bearing  these  names. 


From  time  to  time  the  Scheme  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  money  has  been  modified  to  meet 
changing  conditions,  the  last  of  such  amend- 
ments being  made  in  1921  ;  it  provided  that 
one  half  of  the  income  should  be  distributed 
among  blind  persons  whose  total  means  did 
not  exceed  £52.  9s.  6d.,  and  the  other  half 
should  be  applied  to  the  higher  education 
of  blind  persons  over  16,  resident  in  Dundee 
or  Farnell,  or,  if  there  were  not  applicants 
sufficient  to  absorb  the  income  from  these 
areas,  resident  in  other  parts  of  Scotland. 

As  far  as  the  educational  side  of  the  Fund 
is  concerned  there  has  been  in  the  past  a  lack 
of  applicants,  and  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ditions governing  the  scheme,  the  trustees 
have  been  permitted  to  transfer  surplus 
money  to  the  pension  fund. 

To-day,  however,  when  the  local  autho- 
rities do  so  much  for  the  blind,  providing  for 
their  elementary  education,  training  and 
relief,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Educational 
Endowments  (Scotland)  Commission  that  in 
future  the  money  available  shall  be  wholly 
devoted  to  educational  purposes,  and  they 
have  prepared  a  draft  scheme,  which  leaves 
the  endowment  vested  in  the  governors  of  the 
Webster  and  Davidson  Mortification,  who 
shall  provide  bursaries  for  the  University 
and  higher  education  of  blind  persons  in 
Scotland,  and  make  grants  towards  the 
secondary  education  of  those  who  appear 
likely  to  become  suitable  candidates  for  such 
bursaries.  It  is  agreed  that  the  governing 
body  shall  apply  any  residue  of  income  not 
required  for  these  purposes  to  the  promotion 
of  the  education  of  blind  persons  ordinarily 
resident  in  Dundee  or  Farnell,  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  whose  com- 
pulsory education  has  therefore  ceased. 


DIARY  OF   EVENTS. 

Notices  of  Annual  Meetings  and  important 
Committee  Meetings  are  inserted  in  The 
New  Beacon  as  space  permits.  Secretaries 
are  requested  to  send  intimations  to  the 
Editor  not  later  than  the  3rd  of  the  month 
for  insertion  in  the  next  issue. 

October  21st. — 3  p.m.  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  (Southern  Branch),  at  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage. 

October  25th. — 11  a.m.     N.I.B.  Executive  Council. 

November  8ih. — 2.30  p.m.  N.I.B.  Education  and 
Research  Committee. 

November  i6th. — 2  p.m.  N.I.B.  General  Purposes 
Committee. 
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Resolution  in  Favour  of  Blind  Workers. — 

At  the  Trades  Union  Conference,  held  last  month 
at  Brighton,  a  blind  delegate,  Mr.  J.  Perry,  of 
Birmingham  (National  Leagrre  of  the  Blind), 
moved  a  resolntion  deploring  "  the  attempts 
of  Local  Authorities  to  effect  economy  at  the 
expense  of  the  poorest  section  of  the  blind 
community,"  and  opposing  "  the  relegation  of 
blind  industrial  workers  to  the  Transitional 
Committees  during  periods  of  iinemployment." 
He  complained  that  the  means  test  hit  the  bUn' 
worker  much  more  cruelly  than  his  sighted 
comrade.  The  blind  worker  was  necessarily 
confined  to  one  town  and  one  workshop,  arxl 
could  not  travel  in  search  of  work. 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

Free  Theatre  £or  Blind  of  Aberdare.  —All 
blind  and  partially  blind  people  living  in  the 
Aberdare  district  will  hear  the  Aberdare  Little 
Theatre  players  perform  their  plays  befo/e  even 
associate  members  this  season.  The  committee 
has  arranged  to  permit  all  blind  people  to  attend 
the  theatre  free  of  charge  on  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  official  "  first  night  "  of  each  of  the 
eight  plays  to  be  performed  during  the  season, 
although  their  guides  will  be  asked  to  pay  a 
nominal  price  for  their  seats. 

A  Benefactor  of  the  Blind. — The  Marquess  of 
Exeter  j^resided  Ui^t  month  over  a  large  gather- 
ing at  Northampton  Gertcral  Hospital,  in  honour 
of  Mr.  T.  Singlehurst,  the  retired  shoe  manu- 
factiuer,  who  was  presented  with  his  portrait 
in  oils,  painted  by  Mr.  G.  H.  B.  Holland.  The 
gift  was  made  in  recognition  of  his  generosity 
in  presenting  an  out-patients'  and  in-patients' 
ophthalmic  department  and  also  a  surgical 
tuberculosis  depat  tment  at  Creaton  Sanatorium. 

Mr.  Singlehurst  said  that  as  he  had  become 
almost  totally  blind  himself,  he  was  inspired  to 
do  all  he  could  to  lighten  the  lot  of  others 
suffering  this  terrible  handicap. 

Lord  Grey's  Braille  Books. — One  hundred 
voliimes  in  Braille  type  which  formed  part  of 
the  library  of  Viscount  Grey  at  Fallcdou  are 
to  be  handed  over  by  the  dead  statesman's 
trustees  to  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Home 
Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind.  Lord  Grey,  it 
will  be  recalled,  suffered  from  eye  trouble  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  when  he  realised 
how  his  sight  was  failing  took  up  the  learning 
of  Braille  and  equipped  himself  with  the  books 
meiitioned. 

BUnd  Workers  of  North  of  England  in  Con- 
ference.— A  conference  cf  blind  workers  from 
the  North  of  England  took  place  in  Leeds 
last    month.     It   was    called    together    by    the 


Yorkshire  Blind  Workers'  Association  and  repre- 
sentatives came  from  Lancashire  and  Derby- 
shire, as  well  as  from  various  parts  of  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Albert  E.  Jones  (President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation) presided,  and  it  was  decided  to  call 
another  conference  next  year  to  discuss  subjects 
of  mutual  interest  to  blind  workers  in  the  North. 

Mr.  Jones  emphasised  the  desire  of  the  blind 
to  have  representation  on  committees  dealing 
with  the  bhnd.  When  one  considered  the  con- 
dition of  the  Wind  a  hundred  years  ago,  at  a 
time  when  nothing  was  done  for  them,  they 
could  take  heart.  To-day  blind  persons  were 
able  to  be  ministers,  teachers,  musicians  and 
industrial  workers. 

The  Rev.  D.  Griffiths,  of  Manchester,  acknow- 
ledged a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Bhnd  Institu- 
tions of  the  country,  one  of  which  had  enabled 
him,  the  son  of  a  pit  worker,  to  be  educated  for 
the  ministry. 

The  Lord  Mayor  (Alderman  R.  H.  Blackburn) 
visited  the  conference  and  recounted  his  ex- 
periences among  bhnd  workers  of  Leeds.  His 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the 
blind  brought  commendation  from  the  Re^'.  D. 
Griffiths. 

Recording  the  Spoken  Word. — At  the  monthly 
luncheon  of  the  Office  Management  Association, 
held  at  the  St.  Ermin's  Hotel,  on  September 
19th,  Mr.  Desborough  gave  an  interesting  ad- 
dress on  the  various  methods  in  use  of  recording 
the  spoken  word.  He  explained  briefly  the 
processes  of  written  shorthand.  Braille  short- 
hand, Stenotyping,  Dictaphone,  Ediphone  and 
an  electric  reproduction  system,  detailing  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each.  Mr. 
Desborough  afterwards  dictated  to  a  blind 
shorthand-typist,  a  stenotype  operator  and 
an  Ediphone.  He  remarked  on  the  great  simi- 
larity between  the  Braille  shorthand  writer  and 
the  Stenotype  machine,  both  of  which  record  on 
a  roll  of  paper  ribbon  by  means  of  depressing 
keys.  The  Stenotype  is  a  method  new  to  this 
country,  but  it  is  significant  that  the  attention 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  was 
called  to  it  several  years  ago  in  case  it  could  be 
adapted  for  use  by  blind  operators.  A  blind 
operator  could  be  trained  to  use  the  Stenotype, 
but  would  not  be  able  to  read  what  she  had 
written,  the  notes  being  printed  in  abbreviated 
longhand  on  the  paper  ribbon.  It  could 
obviously  not  be  used  instead  of  the  Braille 
shorthand  writer.  Miss  Mabel  Green,  who  gave 
the  demonstration  of  Braille  shorthand,  read 
back  her  notes  and  typed  copies  of  them  before 
an  interested  audience. 
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Blind  Workers'  Resolution  re  Sight  Preser- 
vation.— The  National  Association  of  Blind 
Workers,  at  a  meeting  held  on  September|2oth, 
passed  the  following  resolution,  which  has 
received  wide  press  publicity  ; — 

"  This  Association  views  with  deep  concern 
the  apparent  indifference  with  which  the 
public  approach  the  important  subject  of 
sight  preservation.  It  is  felt  that  the  pre- 
vailing industrial  and  economic  conditions 
are  such  as  to  call  for  greater  vigilance  in  a 
'  matter  of  this  kind.  We  deplore  the  fact 
that  some  departmental  stores  are  permitted 
to  offer  to  the  public  very  cheap,  ill-adjusted 
and  ill-fitting  spectacles  in  large  quantities, 
with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  varying  con- 
ditions of  the  eyesight. 

"It   is    our   considered    opinion    that    the 
time  has  arrived  when  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
or   such   other    Government   Department   as 
may    be    responsible,    should    examine    this 
matter  more  closely  with  a  view  to  regulating 
and  controlling  the  sale  of  such  spectacles." 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Association, 
H.  C.  Preece,  President. 
Ben  Purse,    Hon.   General  Secretary. 
Oldham  Workshops  for  the  Blind. — The  Old- 
ham Workshops  for  the  Blind  celebrated  their 
50th   anniversary  on    September   20th   by  the 
opening  of  a  fine  new  extension  to  their  pre- 
mises.    The   ceremony  was   performed  by  Mr. 
J.  Nadin,  O.B.E.,  Chairman  of  the  Institution, 
and  the  guests  included  the  Mayor  and^Mayoress 


of  Oldham,  Mr.  W.  H.  Thurman,  Councillor 
Marjory  Lees,  the  Director  of  Education,  and 
representatives  of  various  organisations  in  the 
town.  The  accommodation  in  the  new  part  of 
the  building  includes  store  room,  heating  cham- 
ber, and  cloakrooms  in  the  basement,  show  room, 
general  office,  entrance  hall,  and  brushmaking 
department  on  the  ground  floor,  and  board- 
room, mat-making  workshop,  canteen,  kitchen 
and  recreation  room  upstairs.  The  building  is 
fire-proof,  well  arranged,  lighted  and  venti- 
lated, with  electric  light  and  power,  and  low- 
pressure  hot  water  heating  throughout. 

Aberdare  Trades  Council  and  the  Blind. — 
A  deputation  of  the  local  blind  to  the  Aberdare 
Trades  and  Labour  Council  recently  stated 
that  the  Glamorgan  County  Council  was  dealing 
very  drastically  with  the  blind,  and  that  the 
means  test  imposed  was  far  worse  than  that 
to  which  the  ordinary  worker  was  subjected. 
They  also  appealed  for  support  to  a  resolution 
advocating  municipalisation  of  workshops  in 
Pontypridd  and  other  areas. 

In  reply  to  the  deputation.  Councillors 
Stephens  and  Davies  pointed  out  that  the 
Ministry,  and  not  the  County  Authority,  was 
I'esponsible  for  the  means  test,  and  in  view  of 
the  present  distressed  state  of  the  area,  the 
County  Authority  was  obliged  to  curtail 
expenditure.  The  Council  agreed  to  support 
the  resolution  in  favour  of  municipalisation,  but 
to  take  no  action  with  regard  to  the  means 
test. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


Lotteries    to    Help    the   Blind   o£    Madrid.— 

According  to  The  Observer,  the  1,000  blind  poor 
in  Madrid  have  devised  a  scheme  by  which  they 
will  no  longer  be  dependent  on  charity.  They 
have  organised  a  daily  lottery,  consisting  of 
tickets  which  cost  approximately  one  halfpenny 
each,  and  give  the  opportunity  of  winning  a  prize 
of  I2s.  6d.  The  average  daily  sale  at  present 
is  about  4,000  tickets,  the  biggest  sale  being 
made  in  the  poorer  districts. 

The  blind  vendors  earn  from  four  to  five 
shillings  daily  as  commission,  and  the  welfare 
fund  sustained  by  their  union  obtains  some  £10 
daily  income.  The  sale  is  made  by  groups  of 
seven,  each  in  charge  of  a  leader,  who  arranges 
the  position  they  shall  take  up  and  balances 
accounts  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

The  Madrid  blind  assert  that  the  vogue  of 
the  motor-car  has  made  life  difficult  and  danger- 
ous for  them,  and  has  obliged  them  to  seek  new 
fields  owing  to  the  dangers  involved  in  playing 
musical  instruments  and  begging  in  the  streets. 
There  are  some  30,000  blind  in  Spain. 


Blind  Girl  Scouts  in  America. — A  report  on 
Scouting  for  Bfind  Girls,  by  Mrs.  Helen  Ward 
Stevens,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Girl  Scout  Organisation,  New 
York  City,  is  published  in  the  current  issue  of 

...  And  There  Was  Light."  The  report 
says  that,  in  the  judgment  of  experienced  and 
successful  leaders  in  Girl  Scouting  and  in  the 
field  of  education  of  the  physically^^handicapped, 
the  blind  girls  themselves  want  no  changes  nor 
concessions,  but  just  wish  to  do  what  the  other 
girls  are  doing.  In  the  United  States,  there  are 
Girl  Scout  troops  .  in  eighteen  schools  for  the 
blind.  "  Girl  Scouting,"  says  Mrs.  Stevens, 
"  is  an  opportunity  to  become  directly 
acquainted  with  Nature,  to  learn  for  the  fun  of 
it  many  things  which  are  outside  the  regular 
school  curriculum,  to  learn  to  do,  as  well  as  to 
accept,  kindnesses,  and,  above  all,  to  fraternise 
with  seeing  girls  of  their  own  age."  The 
Organisation  has  been  able  to  provide  many 
Braille  books  to  Blind  Girl  Scouts,  and  a  new 
Girl  Scout  Handbook  will  be  issued  soon. 
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ORDINARY    RESIDENCE." 


j&y  M.  PRIESTLEY,  Superintendent  and  Secretary,  Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind. 


THE  reference  to  this  question 
under  the  heading  of  "  Local 
Government  Notes  "  in  the 
September  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon  must  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  all  agencies  engaged 
in  work  for  the  welfare  of 
the  blind. 

The  present  position  is  somewhat  as 
follows  : — 

"  If  a  person  moves  into  an  area  for  the 
purpose  of  residing  there  and  taking  part  in 
the  general  life  of  the  area,  he  becomes 
ordinarily  resident  in  that  area  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Section  2  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
1920,  and  that  immediately  the  fact  of  such 
'  ordinary  residence  '  is  established,  the  Local 
Authority  becomes  responsible  for  his  welfare 
as  a  blind  person  under  the  Act." 

This  question  was  fully  discussed  in 
Nottingham  in  1932,  when  a  Conference  of 
representatives  from  nine  Local  Authorities 
was  convened  by  the  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind.  At  that 
Conference  Councillor  E.  H.  Lee,  J. P.,  of 
Nottingham,  was  requested,  as  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind,  to  convey  to  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee the  necessity  of  urgent  action  for  the 
amendment  of  Section  2  (7)  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1920,  as  now  indicated  in  the 
proposal  submitted  to  the  Joint  Blind  Wel- 
fare Committee  recently  appointed  by  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  and 
the  County  Councils'  Association. 

At  the  same  Conference  it  was  reported 
that  twenty-two  blind  persons  employed  at 
the  Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Bhnd 
were  in  receipt  of  financial  assistance  from 
(mainly)  the  Poor  Law  Guardians,  in  their 
respective  districts,  in  addition  to  the  wages 
which  they  earned  at  the  Institution.  When 
the  duties  of  the  Guardians  were  transferred 
to  the  County  and  County  Borough  Councils, 
it  was  found  that  Section  2  (7)  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1920,  prevented  the  continuance 
of  these  special  personal  grants-in-aid  be- 
cause the  blind  persons  concerned  were 
resident  in  other  areas. 

The  amendment  now  suggested  is  as 
follows  : — 


"For  the  purpose  of  this  section  a  blind 
person  who  becomes  an  inmate  of  or  a  trainee 
{during  the  period  of  his  training)  or  workshop 
employee  in  an  institution  for  the  blind  after 
the  commencement  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  continue  to  be  ordinarily  resident 
in  the  area  in  which  he  was  ordinarily 
resident  before  he  became  an  inmate  of  or  a 
trainee  {during  the  period  of  his  training)  or 
workshop  employee  in  such  institution."  The 
amendment  consists  of  the  words  in  italics. 

I  understand  that  this  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  provide  that  the  appropriate  Local 
Authorities  shall  be  empowered  to  authorise 
the  necessary  expenditure  in  connection  with 
the  employment  of  -blind  persons  whether 
such  employment  be  provided  within  their 
own  administrative  area  or  elsewhere. 

Surely  such  amendment  will  be  welcomed 
by  Local  Authorities  in  whose  areas  facili- 
ties for  the  employment  of  the  blind  are  not 
provided. 

The  urgent  need  of  this  proposal  may  be 
shown  by  the  fact  that  blind  persons  in 
training  under  the  Regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Education  are  leaving  the  Training  In- 
stitutions at  the  rate  of  over  three  hundred  a 
year.  For  the  provision  of  these  trained 
blind  persons  there  are  at  least  three  re- 
quirements : — 

1.  Residential  accommodation. 

2.  Suitable  employment. 

3.  Financial  assistance. 

In  many  areas  the  numbers  are  too  small 
to  make  workshop  provision  practicable. 

In  the  event  of  arrangements  being  made 
for  such  persons  to  be  employed  in  other 
areas,  the  Local  Authorities  concerned  should 
at  least  undertake  to  meet  financial  obliga- 
tions and  to  purchase  articles  which  the 
blind  have  been  trained  to  make,  from  the 
respective  Workshops  where  employment  is 
provided. 

Prior  to  the  compulsory  powers  under  the 
Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  the  Committees  of 
the  Voluntary  Institutions  were  most  sympa- 
thetic and  generous  in  regard  to  providing 
for  blind  persons  from  other  areas. 

At  the  Conference  above  mentioned  in 
April,  1932,  it  was  reported  that  out  of  sixty 
workshop  employees  for  whom  grants-in-aid 
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were  paid  by  the  Nottingham  Corporation, 
over  forty  were  originally  resident  in  some 
other  area.  This  financial  assistance  by  the 
Nottingham  Corporation,  apart  from  grants 
received  from  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
amounted  to  over  ;£i,ooo  a  year.  Surely 
further  evidence  is  not  necessary  in  favour 


of  the  suggested  amendment  to  make  the 
financial  burdens  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
1920,  more  equitable  in  the  future. 

In  considering  the  question  of  "  ordinary 
residence,"  the  further  questions  of  work- 
shop accommodation  and  orders  for  employ- 
ment should  not  be  overlooked. 


CERTIFICATION  OF  BLINDNESS. 


WO  important  circulars, 
dealing  with  certification  of 
blindness,  have  just  been 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  and  the  Board  of 
Education. 


Ministry  of  Health  Circular. 

In  the  Ministry's  Circular  (1,353),  which 
is  addressed  to  County  and  County  Borough 
Councils  and  to  Voluntary  Associations  for 
the  Blind,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  form  of 
certificate  of  bhndness  (B.D8)  recommended 
by  the  Minister,  the  Minister  reports  that  he 
has  had  under  consideration  the  report  of 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  on 
the  certification  of  blindness. 

In  previous  circulars  (681  and  780)  the 
Minister  had  set  out  his  views  as  to  the 
criteria  to  be  adopted  for  determining 
whether  a  person  should  be  registered  as 
blind,  and  these  views,  in  a  rather  more 
detailed  form,  are  restated  as  an  appendix 
to  the  present  circular. 

Further,  in  Circular  1,086,  it  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Minister  that  no  person's 
name  should  be  added  to  a  register  of  the 
blind  without  examination  by  a  medical 
practitioner  with  experience  in  ophthal- 
mology ;  this  recommendation  has  been 
accepted  by  many  Local  Authorities,  some 
incorporating  a  clause  in  their  schemes  under 
the  Blind  Persons  Act  to  this  effect,  and 
others  acting  upon  the  recommendation 
without  making  such  specific  provision. 

The  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee 
had  concurred  with  the  Minister's  recom- 
mendation, and  stated  that  in  the  opinion 
of  their  professional  members  the  expression 
"  medical  practitioner  with  special  experience 
in  ophthalmology  "  should  be  interpreted 
to  mean  a  full-time  ophthalmologist,  or  one 
in  charge  of  an  ophthalmological  department 
in  a  hospital  of  not  less  than  100  beds,  or. 


failing  these,  one  who  holds  a  diploma  in 
ophthalmology  from  a  University  or  other 
examining  body  recognised  b}^  the  General 
Medical  Council. 

The  present  Circular  states  that  while 
the  Minister  recognises  the  desirability  of 
such  qualifications,  and  recommends  Local 
Authorities  to  aim  at  securing  that  certifica- 
tion is  undertaken  by  practitioners  of  such 
standing,  he  is  of  opinion  that  some  medical 
practitioners  who  do  not  fall  within  the 
definition  are  competent  to  certify,  and  he 
does  not  think  that  their  certificate  could 
reasonably  be  refused. 

The  form  of  certificate  recommended  by 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  is 
approved,  subject  to  slight  modifications, 
which  are  incorporated  in  the  Certificate 
B.D8.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  certifi- 
cate is  not  designed  for  certification  purposes 
only,  but  also  for  the  compilation  of  statistics 
in  the  interests  of  prevention,  and  that  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  has  been 
authorised  to  collate  such  statistics,  and  to 
tabulate  them. 

Board  of  Education  Circular. 

Circular  1,431,  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education  to  Local  Education  Authorities, 
states  that  in  connection  with  the  certifica- 
tion of  blind  children,  the  Board  has  decided 
to  adopt  the  certificate  of  the  Minister  of 
Health,  and  the  existing  certificate  40D  has 
accordingly  been  withdrawn,  and  37D  (simi- 
lar to  B.D8)  has  been  substituted.  In 
cases  where  it  appears  probable  that  the 
child  examined  will  at  the  age  of  16  come 
under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  definition  of 
blindness  as  well  as  the  educational  defini- 
tion, a  copy  of  the  certificate  37D  is  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Blind  Persons  Act  autho- 
rity, as  well  as  to  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Committee,  which,  as  in  the  cases  of  adult 
blindness,  is  authorised  to  collate  statistics. 
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HOME  VISITING  IN  A  RURAL  AREA  OF 

IRELAND. 


IN  addition  to  the  work  done  by  the 
National  Council  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Bhnd  in  Ireland,  in  providing 
as  one  of  its  activities  a  Home 
Visitor  for  Dublin,  an  attempt 
is  also  being  made  to  reach  the  lonely 
blind  in  country  districts .  A  paper  on 
the  work  done  in  a  district  in  South 
Tipperary  was  recently  read  by  one  of  the 
voluntary  workers,  Mrs.  Hughes,  and  the 
account  she  gave  was  so  interesting,  and 
brought  out  so  graphically  the  ways  in  which 
a  visitor  can  help  the  blind  in  a  country 
area,  that  we  reproduce  part  of  the  paper 
here  ; — 

A  Young  Lover  of  Music. 

"  I  have  worked,"  Mrs.  Hughes  said, 
"  for  the  South  Tipperary  Branch  of  the 
National  Council,  and  I  think  it  will  make 
the  usefulness  of  our  work  clearer  if  I  tell 
about  some  individual  cases  I  have  visited, 
rather  than  present  an  analysis  of  the  possi- 
bilities  of  work  for  the  blind. 

' '  I  already  knew  a  blind  boy  of  19  who  was  a 
great  lover  of  music.  He  had  not  always  been 
blind.  He  had  been  able  to  learn  to  read  at 
school,  but  he  gradually  lost  his  sight  as  he 
grew  up.  He  still  had  sufficient  sight  to 
walk  about  by  himself,  and  often  led 
his  blind  father  to  Mass.  He  used  to 
get  an  odd  job  bill-sticking.  I  knew 
he  had  a  very  good  ear,  and  quite  a  nice 
voice,  so  we  arranged  for  music  lessons 
lor  him,  and  I  began  to  try  to  teach  him  to 
read  Braille.  The  music  lessons  were  not  a 
great  success,  but  at  least  the  fact  that  we 
took  an  interest  in  his  music  made  him  more 
ambitious.  He  organised  a  mouth-organ 
band,  which  won  several  prizes  at  the 
Fethard  U.T  Arts  and  Crafts  Show,  and 
which  provided  the  music  for  the  ceilidhe 
which  the  United  Irish  women  held  from 
time  to  time  ;  it  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
social  evenings  for  blind  people  which  the 
Committee  organised  in  Clonmel.  He  was 
not  particularly  interested  in  learning  Braille; 
however,  we  struggled  on,  and  before  he 
decided  to  go  to  an  institute  he  had  learnt  his 
letters.  He  was  not  entitled  to  any  pension  or 
allowance  as  he  was  too  young,  but  if  he 


would  go  for  training  to  an  institute  the 
County  Council  would  make  a  grant  for  his 
board.  He  met  a  man  from  an  institute  at 
one  of  the  social  evenings  for  the  blind, 
and  made  up  his  own  mind  that  he  should 
go  to  an  institute,  and  he  is  now  working 
at  the  Richmond.  The  Dublin  Committee 
have  helped  to  arrange  music  lessons  for 
him  ;  friends  in  Dubhn  also  have  taken  him 
to  one  of  the  philharmonic  concerts,  and  he 
plays  his  accordion  sometimes  for  Irish 
dancing  classes  at  the  Country  Shop.  He  is 
well  and  happy  ;  he  can  now  read  quite 
quickly,  and  he  is  learning,  I  hope,  to  be  a 
competent  tradesman. 

A  Woman  Ex-Munition  Worker. 

"  I  visited  a  woman  of  45  who  had  been 
a  munition  worker  in  England.  She  was 
wonderfully  cheerful  and  brave,  and  still 
tried  to  do  all  her  own  work,  such  as  washing 
and  mending  and  gardening.  She  was  very 
poor,  living  on  7s.  per  week  relief,  as,  at 
that  date  she  was  not  old  enough  to  be 
entitled  to  the  blind  pension.  Last  year, 
however,  the  benefits  of  the  Blind  Pensions 
Act  were  extended  to  blind  people  over  30 
years  of  age,  and  she  has  now  obtained  her 
pension  of  los.  per  week. 

"  I  got  her  to  weave  some  rush  baskets 
with  rushes  we  had  saved  from  the  rivers. 
She  learnt  to  do  this  very  neatly,  and  since 
then  has  been  able  to  sell  any  basket  she 
makes,  and  her  baskets  have  won  prizes 
at  the  Fethard  U.I.  Arts  and  Crafts  Show. 
She  sends  her  baskets  to  the  stall  for  the 
work  of  the  Blind  organised  by  the  Dublin 
Committee  at  the  R.D.S.  Spring  Show  and 
Horse  Show,  and  they  are  reputed  to  sell 
'  like  hot  cakes.' 

"  She  said  she  would  like  to  learn  to  read 
Braille,  but  her  hands  were  partly  paralysed 
and  she  was  unable  to  feel  the  small  raised 
dots.  She  is  now  learning  Moon,  which  is 
an  easier  type,  consisting  of  raised  and 
simplified  letters  similar  to  our  own  alphabet. 

"  Ellen,  for  that  is  her  name,  is  a  great 
lover  of  children,  and  there  are  always  some 
of  them  with  her  in  her  little  cottage.  I 
went  to  see  her  about  Christmas,  and  noticed 
that  the  one  window  was  covered  with  a 
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newspaper  and  that  the  door  was  shut. 
I  knocked,  and  after  much  whispering  a 
voice  said  :  '  The  door  must  not  be  opened. 
No  Hght  must  get  in.'  I  was  mystified. 
Then  I  heard  a  melodramatic  voice  saying  : 
'  Although  you  pay  me  to  do  this  deed  I 
will  not  do  it.'  I  knocked  again,  this  time 
the  door  opened.  The  tiny  kitchen  was  in 
darkness  but  for  three  small  Chinese  lanterns. 
Seated  on  the  floor  were  about  40  children, 
of  all  sizes,  while  other  children  dressed  up 
were  acting  a  play,  which  I  think  was  '  The 
Babes  in  the  Wood.'  Not  many  of  us 
would  have  given  such  an  ambitious  party 
if  we  were  living  on  7s.  per  week. 
The  children  take  a  great  interest  in 
her  lesson  in  Moon,  and  always  want  to 
know  whether  she  is  doing  her  lessons 
well  to-day. 

The  Local  Miracle. 

"  I  have  taught  one  man  of  65  to  read 
Moon,  and  he  is  delighted  with  his  accom- 
plishment. He  thinks  he  is  the  local  miracle, 
and  sits  out  in  the  sun  with  his  big  book  on 
his  lap  letting  people  see  him  read. 

"  If  a  blind  person  can  read,  there  are  a 
great  number  of  books  obtainable  free  from 
the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  postage  on  these  books  is  at  a 
specially  reduced  rate.  It  is  also  possible 
to  get  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  Braille 
and  Moon. 

Old  Age  Pensioners. 

"  I  had  been  given  a  list  of  eight  blind 
people  in  my  district,  and  I  found  after- 
wards that  there  were  at  least  13  more 
whose  names  I  had  not  been  given. 
Five  of  those  were  old  age  pensioners, 
who  had  never  proved  they  were  blind  and, 
therefore,  were  not  getting  the  3s.  allowance 
from  the  County  Council,  to  which  they  were 
entitled.  When  we  pointed  this  out,  they 
took  steps  to  prove  their  blindness,  and 
three  of  them  have  since  obtained  the  3s. 
per  week  allowance.  Three  blind  people, 
who  were  living  in  extreme  poverty,  were 
too  proud  to  admit  that  they  were  almost 
blind.  We  persuaded  them  to  visit  the 
doctor,  and  we  hope  finally  to  obtain  pensions 
for  them,  and  to  see  that  whatever  eyesight 
they  still  have  is  properly  looked  after. 

A  Woman  Gardener. 

"  Some  blind  people  are  very  energetic 
and  clever  and  do  everything  in  their  power 


to  minimise  their  affliction  and  lead  a  useful 
life.  A  blind  woman  whom  I  visited  has  a 
charming  garden.  She  grows  anemones  and 
pinks  and  all  kinds  of  flowers,  and  does 
almost  all  the  weeding  and  planting  herself. 
She  also  dusts  and  tidies  the  rooms,  and 
makes  beds  and  knits  socks  ;  she  says  she 
never  has  an  idle  moment.  We  gave  her  a 
Moon  Primer  and  she  taught  herself  to  read. 
She  writes  poetr}^  and  when  we  sent  her  the 
National  Literary  Competition  for  the  blind 
she  sent  in  her  entries. 

"  She  goes  to  Mass  every  day.  She  says 
that  our  visits  have  been  a  help  to  her, 
because  they  have  made  her  proud  of  her 
work,  and  more  ambitious.  She  won  a 
prize  for  her  socks  at  Fethard  Show,  and 
this  year  she  has  crocheted  a  beautiful 
shawl.  She  came  to  speak  at  our  annual 
meeting,  although  she  had  never  spoken 
in  public  before,  and  said  she  would  tell 
people  how  a  blind  person  spends  her  day. 
She  made  a  delightful  speech,  and  finished 
up  by  giving  this  advice  to  the  other  blind 
people  who  were  present  :  '  Tell  your  troubles 
to  God  and  not  to  the  neighbours.'  After 
the  annual  meeting  she  made  up  her  mind 
that  she  must  have  a  wireless  set,  because 
she  was  impressed  by  a  blind  man's  ac- 
count of  what  his  wireless  set  meant  to 
him. 

The  Despondent. 

"  Other  blind  people  get  despondent  and 
hopeless,  do  nothing,  and  even  sometimes  take 
to  their  bed.  It  is  the  policy  of  our  Committee 
to  help  them  in  any  way  possible  to  keep 
active  and  busy.  If  they  are  able  to  do 
useful  work  of  any  sort  they  take  more 
interest  in  life,  and  have  more  pride  and 
self-respect. 

"  Some  blind  people  are  ashamed  to  be 
seen  being  led.  I  brought  one  old  man  to 
Mass  on  Armistice  Day,  who  had  not  been 
to  church  for  six  years,  because  he  would 
not  be  led  in  the  street.  When  I  brought 
him  home  I  was  told  I  would  '  sleep  on  a 
bed  of  gold  in  Heaven.' 

Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children. 

"  In  Tipperary  the  County  Council  runs 
a  scheme  for  the  medical  inspection  of  school 
children  inClonmel.but  not  in  the  rest  of  the 
county.  Children  with  defective  eyesight  are 
helped  to  procure  glasses  and  other  treatment. 
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"  We  are  doint;  all  in  our  power  to  get  the 
scheme  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  county. 
That  such  a  scheme  is  necessary  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  in  some  counties  22  per  cent, 
of  the  cJiildren  haA^e  been  found  with 
defective  eyesight. 

Social  Evenings.  1 

"  The  social  evenings  for  tlie  blind  have 
been  a  great  success.  About  25  blind 
people  and  their  guides  come  to  these  socials. 
They  provide  most  of  the  entertainment 
themselves,  and  are  always  read}^  to  sing, 
or  '  give  out  a  riddle  '  or  make  a  speech  or 
even  dance. 

"  Most  of  these  blind  people  came  to  our 
annual  meeting  and  were  deeply  interested 
in  the  report  and  speeches  about  work  for 
the  blind. 

The  Sad  Cases^  !•       •!  .    .   ''  ' 

"  There  ai-e  always  some  very  sad  cases, 
and  I  am  particularly  sorry  for  the  young 
bhnd  people.  There  is  a  delicate  boy  of  18 
living  in  a  lonely  mountainous  district.  For 
over  a  year  I  have  been  trying  to  get  a  doctor 
to  examine  him  and  let  us  know  what  should 
be  done  for  him.  There  is  a  little  chap  of 
eight  years  who  has  gone  blind  and  deaf,  and 
only  knows  things  by  touch  and  sense  of 
smell.     We  are  getting  him  to  a  hospital. 

A  Cure  for  Shyness. 

"  It  needs  some  courage  at  first  to  visit  the 
blind.  Occasionally  you  are  received  with 
suspicion,  but  once  they  understand  the 
purpose  of  your  visit  you  get  a  great  welcome 
and  blessings  heaped  upon  you.  Visiting 
the  blind  is  a  great  cvire  for  shyness.  I  find 
it  difficult  to  imagine  what  it  is  like  to  be 
blind.  I  know  that  blindness  can  be  the 
most  terrible  form  of  solitary  confinement. 

"  It  needs  much  sympathetic  imagination 
and  steadfast  purpose  to  help  a  blind  person 
to  lead  a  normal  and  useful  life.  Wherever 
you  live  you  can  help  the  blind  in  some  way, 
and  sometimes  you  can  bring  them  back 
from  almost  a  death  of  loneliness  and  despair 
to  comparative  hopefulness  and  courage. 
Blind  people  have  become  part  of  my  life. 
I  cannot  forget  them.  A  strange  company, 
helpless  and  afflicted,  but  often  brave  and 
cheerful.  They  trust  me,  although  I  know 
I  am  unworthy  of  their  thanks  and  their 
blessings." 


OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  annouu<  c  the  deaths 
of: 

Lord  Grey  of  Fallodon,  whose  dis- 
tinguished ser\ices  as  a  statesman  have 
been  the  subject  of  countless  tributes  in  the 
Press  of  the  last  few  weeks,  where  politi- 
cians of  all  parties  have  borne  witness  to  his 
single-minded  devotion  to  principle,  his  love 
of  country  and  his  sincerity  of  character. 

He  bore  his  loss  of  sight  in  later  years  with 
dignity  and  courage,  and  those  who  were 
present  at  the  National  Library's  Reading 
Competition  in  1923  will  remember  his  words 
as  he  presented  the  prizes  :  "  My  qualification 
for  praising  the  reading  we  have  heard  this 
afternoon  is  simply  this  ;  I  know  the  great 
difftculty  in  reading  Braille,  having  been  m}'- 
self  to  a  large  extent  dependent  on  it ;  to  have 
to  learn  Braille  in  adult  life  contributes  to  a 
proper  sense  of  humility,  and  I  can  appreciate 
the  work  that  is  done  by  this  Library  ;  it  is 
worthy  of  every  support  for  the  resources  of 
pleasure  it  brings  to  blind  people." 

The     Rev.     Frederick     Thomas     Marsh, 

formerly  rector  of  Sedgeberrow,  Worcester- 
shire, after  a  street  accident  at  L3'dney, 
Gloucestershire.  Mr.  Marsh,  who  was  blind, 
was  educated  at  Worcester  College  for  the 
Blind  and  Durham  LTniversit}'.  and  was 
ordained  in  1877.  He  was  curate  at  Sutton- 
in-Ashfield  for  nine  years  and  at  St.  Anne's, 
Liverpool,  for  four  years.  He  became  rector 
at  North  Piddle,  Worcestershire,  in  1892, 
and  was  rector  of  Sedgeberrow  for  30  years 
from  1896.  He  wrote  a  book  on  the  annals 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Wulfstan,  Worcester. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Crew,  for  more  than  40 
years  a  devoted  worker  for  the  blind  of 
Leicester,  and  a  co-founder  of  the  Wycliffe 
Society.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crew's  work  was 
recognised  b}^  the  City  Council  in  March, 
1931,  when  they  were  presented  with  an 
illuminated  address. 

George  H.  Millers,  the  blind  organist 
and  choirmaster,  a  native  of  Dundee.  He 
lost  his  sight  through  an  accident  at  the  age 
of  nine  years  and  studied  at  the  Dundee 
Institution  for  the  Bhnd  and  at  the  Edin- 
burgh Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School.  For 
the  past  II  years  he  was  organist  and  choir- 
master in  the  Methodist  Church,  Ward  Road. 
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"  I  UNDERTAKE  TO  EMPLOY  .     . 


9f 


IF  someone  with  little  knowledge  and  no  experience  of  the  Blind  World  were  asked  :  "  What 
strikes  you  most  in  the  pages  of  The  New  Beacon  ?  "  he  would  probably  reply  :  "  The 
monthly  chronicle  of  the  achievements  of  the  blind."  Those  achievements  would  challenge 
his  fundamental  conception  of  blindness  as  helplessness.  The  record  of  the  past  year  alone 
would  show  him  that  there  are  blind  novelists,  playwrights,  poets,  actors,  solicitors,  politicians, 
scientists,  technicians,  singers,  instrumentalists,  teachers,  masseurs,  inventors,  telephonists — 
even  anglers  and  football  experts  ;  and  he  might  reasonably  imagine  that  the  extent  of  the 
handicap  of  blindness  had  been  exaggerated  in  appeals  for  funds.  He  would  learn,  however, 
that  there  was  no  exaggeration  of  the  financial  needs  but  Httle  expression  of  additional  needs.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  impress  a  man  who  can  see  with  the  misery  of  blindness,  but  it  is  difficult  to  impress 
him  with  the  happiness  of  blindness.  He  can  scarce  conceive  a  blind  happiness,  yet  every  blind 
achievement  must  be  a  blind  happiness  of  very  considerable  degree,  and  these  achievements  augment 
by  scores  every  year. 

To  get  them  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  general  public  seems  to  us  a  foremost  duty  of  those 
working  for  the  blind  to-day.  They  should  be  the  touchstones  of  a  deeper,  more  consistent  help. 
There  is  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  the  bhnd  are  definitely  proving  themselves  capable  of 
success  in  many  walks  of  Hfe. 

If  every  Annual  Report  issued  by  Institutions  for  the  Blind  "  featured  "  the  year's  achievements 
of  the  blind,  we  believe  that  supporters  would  not  only  generously  give  but  generously  aid.  The 
highest  achievement  is  of  little  practical  value  in  this  world  unless  it  brings  work  and  some  degree  of 
independence.  The  blind  need  jobs — each  achievement  cries  aloud  for  a  job — and  the  giving  of  a 
job  is  the  best,  the  fitting  recognition  of  the  achievement.  "  Work  for  the  Blind  "  must  be  the  national 
appeal  of  the  coming  years,  asking  not  only  for  "  Undertakings  to  give  Money,"  but  "  Undertakings 
to  give  Employment."     Otherwise,  each  achievement  may  be  but  as  a  falling  star. 

TEACHERS  AT  SCHOOL. 

A  summer  which  began  in  April,  and  seems  very  reluctant  to  depart  in  October,  must  have 
made  the  many  Summer  Schools  held  this  year  specially  attractive  to  all  who  took  part  in  them. 

The  Physical  Education  Holiday  Course  held  at  Swiss  Cottage,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made  in  The  New  Beacon,  seems  to  have  been  an  inspiration  to  all  who  took  part  in  it.  The 
teachers  who  were  present  received  not  only  theoretical  and  practical  teaching  of  a  very  high  order, 
but  opportunities  for  social  intercourse,  and  that  informal  exchange  of  ideas,  which  is  always  at  least 
as  important  a  part  of  a  Conference  as  the  lectures,  and  must  have  returned  to  their  work  this  term 
stimulated,  and  eager  to  put  into  practice  the  new  ideas  they  had  gained.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
similar  course  will  be  held  in  the  future. 

And  if  for  physical  education,  why  not  for  other  subjects  ?  We  understand  that  as  far  as  music 
is  concerned,  it  has  already  been  suggested  that  blind  music  teachers  would  welcome  a  course  of 
lectures  on  music,  in  or  out  of  term,  somewhat  similar  to  those  given  on  physical  education,  and  that 
they  contemplate  approaching  the  College  of  Teachers  in  this  sense. 

It  is  .specially  pleasant  for  the  teacher,  who  all  through  term-time  has,  however  unwillingly,  to 
play  the  part  of  an  oracle,  to  come  down  from  his  platform,  and  take  his  place  once  again  in  the  class- 
room. And  those  who  organise  Summer  Schools,  remembering  that  the  classroom  alone  does  not 
provide  all  a  pupil  needs,  generally  provide  an  attractive  out-of-school  programme  of  social  festivities 
and  visits  to  places  of  interest,  so  that  the  teacher  returns  to  his  duties  feeling  that  the  term  "Refresher  " 
really  describes  the  course  in  which  Jie  has  taken  part. 

The  Editor. 
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A   MUSICIANS'   HOLIDAY. 


By  H.  V.  SPANNER,  Mns. 

This   article     refers   to  the  annual  "Musicians 
for  Music  Teachers,  73,  High 

SUMMER  has  indeed  been  good  to 
the  holiday-maker  this  year.  Now 
that  work  stares  one  in  the  face 
it  seems  hardly  fair  to  take  my 
unwilling  readers  back  to  the  sea- 
shore and  the  countryside,  which 
they  are  manfully  trying  to  put 
in  their  proper  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
Yet  this  is  my  purpose — ay,  more,  it  is  my 
intention  to  bring  the  spirits  of  leisure  and 
effort  face  to  face,  and  to  show,  as  it  was 
shown  to  me  so  recently,  that  they  are  not 
antagonists  but  friends. 

The  place  where  this  unusual  revelation 
came  to  me  was  that  delightful  spot, 
Exmouth.  I  had  better  resist  from  the 
first  the  temptation  to  wander  in  thought 
on  the  sands,  or  to  sit  in  the  shade  of  the 
Madeira  walk,  or  I  shall  be  beaten  in  the 
first  encounter  with  my  task  ;  so  for  those 
who  want  to  know  what  Exmouth  is  like, 
nothing  but  a  personal  visit  can  suffice. 

It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  led 
the  organisers  of  "  The  Musicians'  Holiday  " 
to  choose  this  spot  for  their  annual  monthly 
bout  of  work  and  play  ;  and  this  year  it  was 
under  the  special  patronage  of  King  Sol, 
who  was  not  only  present  at  the  opening, 
but  attended  practically  all  the  classes,  and 
went  in  all  the  coach  drives,  water  excursions 
and  other  frivolities  with  which  we  passed 
the  time.  He  was  only  absent  on  one  really 
important  occasion — but  I  must  not  be 
premature  and  spoil  the  fun. 

The  gathering  which  met  for  this  jolly 
time  consisted  of  something  like  one  hundred 
and  fifty-odd  music  teachers  from  all  parts — 
one  from  New  Zealand  and  one  from 
British  Columbia  included — and  we  were 
housed  in  a  boarding-school  of  ample  and 
most  comfortable  dimensions.  A  prospectus 
had  been  sent  to  us,  announcing  the  work  to 
be  undertaken,  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter 
being  that  we  should  come  to  hear  people 
wiser  than  ourselves  talk  of  things  we  used 
to  think  we  understood,  and — best  of  all — 
that  these  wise  ones  would  be  pleased  to 
come  down  from  the  platform  and  mix  among 
us.  The  names  that  influenced  me  to  take 
this  vacation  course  were  those  of  Mr.  Percy 


Bac,  F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M. 

Holiday"   arranged  by  the   Training  School 
'i  Street,  Marylebone,  W.  i.) 

Scholes  and  Mr.  Harold  Samuel  ;  and  I  ask 
any  of  my  readers  who  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  either  of  them  whether  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  resist  such  an  inducement. 
Mr.  Scholes  is  the  friend  of  all  those  who 
find  music  a  genuine  necessity  in  their 
lives,  and  he  has  a  way  of  putting  the  most 
difficult  musical  matters  in  a  light  which  is 
really  flood-hght.  As  for  Mr.  Samuel,  one 
is  tempted  to  wonder  what  Bach  would  do 
nowadaj^s  without  him,  for  he  is  such  a  Bach 
enthusiast  that  he  carries  one  along  with 
him  wherever  he  goes  into  his  subject — I 
almost  said  his  fugue-subject. 

But  to  return  to  the  less  strenuous  side  of 
our  holiday.  They  had  a  really  fine  dining- 
room  at  the  school — the  sort  of  place  that 
can  easily  cope  with  even  an  Exmouth 
appetite  ;  and  the  tables  seated  about  ten. 
It  was  a  rule  that  you  must  never  sit  twice 
in  the  same  seat  ;  and  as  we  went  to  the 
dining-room  four  times  a  day,  the  result  can 
easily  be  guessed.  We  talked  to  everyone, 
saw  everyone,  and  very  nearly  knew  everyone 
by  the  end  of  a  fortnight.  Everyone  was 
willing  to  talk  to  everyone ;  everyone 
laughed  with  and  at  everyone  ;  and  the 
social  ease  and  comfort  of  the  whole  gathering 
was  a  thing  that  made  one  still  beheve  in  old 
human  nature,  which  has  so  many  hard 
things  said  about  it  and  deserves  more 
credit  than  it  often  gets. 

We  had  a  host  and  hostess,  who  represented 
themselves  as  our  uncle  and  aunt.  This  not 
only  gave  them  the  right  to  talk  to  us  as 
only  an  uncle  or  an  aunt  can,  but  we  felt 
like  a  family  ourselves,  and  Mr.  Harold 
Samuel  always  called  us  cousins- — but  then 
Mr.  Samuel  had  an  unsuspected  fund  of 
humour  which — but  not  so  fast,  my  dear 
sir  ;  you  are  running  ahead  of  yourself  in 
your  excitement. 

A  typical  day  began  with  the  rising  bell 
at  7.30  a.m.  ;  there  was  a  short  but 
pleasantly  intimate  service  in  the  school 
chapel,  and  then  came  breakfast  at  8.15. 
We  always  sang  Byrd's  three-part  canon 
"  Non  nobis,  Domine  "  as  a  grace  to  each 
meal,  and  uncle  did  his  best  to  secure  a 
really     musiciaiily     interpretation.       Work 
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began  in  earnest  at  9.10  and  went  on  till 
I  p.m.,  with  lunch  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later. 
Two  o'clock  saw  us  at  it  again  (not  lunch, 
you  understand,  but  work),  with  a  break 
for  tea,  till  nearly  seven ;  and  dinner 
completed  the  main  programme  at  7.15. 

The  work  consisted  of  lectures  by  spe- 
cialists in  all  subjects — pianoforte  teaching, 
choir  and  vocal  work  generally  (Dr.  Arm- 
strong, the  then  organist  of  Exeter  Cathedral 
— of  whom  more  later — saw  to  this  branch), 
diploma  preparation,  eurythmics  and  percus- 
sion bands  and  other  work  for  child  educa- 
tion. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  the  great  thing  for 
me  was  Mr.  Percy  Scholes  on  the  appreciation 
of  music.  Mr.  Scholes  used  to  speak  a  good 
deal  on  the  wireless,  and  has  written  any 
amount  of  books  for  the  general  listener. 
His  special  purpose  during  this  course  was  an 
explanation  of  the  best  way  to  use  his  set  of 
records  in  "  The  Columbia  History  of  Music  " 
for  school  work  ;  and  he  did  things  with  his 
gramophone  which  made  it  seem  almost 
human  in  its  power  of  illustration. 

And  am  I  forgetting  Mr.  Samuel  ?  He  who 
came  twice  a  day  and  told  us  who  Bach  was, 
and  how  to  find  his  telephone  number, 
metaphorically  speaking — in  other  words, 
how  to  get  through  to  him  ?  He  who,  re- 
duced to  shirt-sleeves  (I  mentioned  King 
Sol  as  our  patron,  and  he  was  a  very  ardent 
listener)  gave  us  one  after  another  of  his 
recitals  of  Bach's  less  familiar  music  ? 

One  very  interesting  side  of  the  work  was 
provided  by  an  innovation  recently  intro- 
duced by  Mrs.  Carol  Bottle.  By  a  simple 
and  ingenious  process  she  has  succeeded  in 
making  little  flutes  ("  pipes,"  she  calls  them, 
but  I  did  not  want  my  readers  to  misunder- 
stand her  purpose)  from  lengths  of  bamboo. 
Anyone  can  make  these  flutes,  and  her  course 
was  an  explanation  of  their  construction  and 
a  demonstration  of  their  qualities  and  uses. 
Mr.  Samuel  was  so  intrigued  by  the  idea  that 
he  wrote  a  little  three-part  gigue  which  was 
played  by  Mrs.  Bottle,  her  assistant  and  one 
of  her  first-class  students.  The  tone  is 
singularly  mellow  and  musical. 

Three  events  stand  out  in  my  mind  during 
the  second  week  of  our  stay.  The  first  was 
a  visit  to  Exeter  Cathedral  arranged  by 
Dr.  Armstrong.  He  gave  us  a  little  concert 
of  selections  sung  by  his  boys,  which  was 
supplemented  by  solos  (not  Bach  this  time) 


played  by  Mr.  Samuel,  and  which  I  had  the 
l^leasure  of  bringing  to  a  conclusion  with  a 
performance  of  the  St.  Ann  fugue  on  the 
fine  organ.  Dr.  Armstrong  has  just  accepted 
the  post  of  organist  at  Christchurch,  Oxford  ; 
and  we  were  very  lucky  to  be  in  time  to  hear 
his  boys  before  he  left  Exeter. 

The  second  event  was  on  the  occasion  when 
the  sun  deserted  us  and  the  lightning  took 
his  place.  We  were  having  some  community 
singing,  but  the  noise  of  the  thunder  was  so 
terrific  that  any  attempt  to  "  teach  "  merely 
demonstrated  the  weakness  of  man  when 
faced  by  the  elements.  So  we  fell  back  on 
Beethoven  for  a  guide,  and  sang  his  "  Crea- 
tion's Hymn  "  in  chorus  to  the  accompani- 
ment he  would  best  have  liked — the 
accompaniment  of  Nature  herself.  It  will 
be  long  before  I  forget  that  impressive 
moment. 

The  third  event  I  have  left  till  last,  as  it 
was  practically  the  last  piece  of  concerted 
action  during  my  stay.  It  was  a  social  on 
Gilbertian  lines,  and  Mr.  Samuel  came  out  in 
quite  another  light.  He  and  Miss  Nellie 
Holland,  one  of  the  other  lecturers,  arranged 
an  impromptu  music  lesson  in  which  he  was 
the  naughty  boy — and  of  course  be  brought 
down  the  house.  I  doubt  whether  he  has 
ever  been  a  greater  success  at  the  Proms  ! 
Then  one  of  the  students  gave  an  imitation 
lecture  on  appreciation  after  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Scholes,  who  was  present.  Then  there 
was  a  competition  for  the  discovery  of 
twenty-four  words,  all  containing  only  letters 
in  the  word  "  violet."  What  with  dancing, 
and  ices,  and  good  fellowship  all  round,  the 
evening  was  over  much  too  soon. 

And  now  for  the  moral.  Blind  teachers 
need  society  as  much  as  their  seeing  brethren 
and  sisters  ;  I  personally  think  they  need  it 
more,  but  that  is  perhaps  because  I  like 
society.  I  was  the  only  blind  person  staying 
at  the  school,  and  no  trouble  was  too  much 
for  everyone  to  take  to  make  me  feel  at  home. 
If  it  had  not  been  that  we  mixed  work  and 
play  so  well  together,  I  should  have  come 
back  to  London  to  take  up  my  old  tasks  with 
a  quite  melodramatic  hate  ;  but  then,  when 
we  did  work  we  did  work,  and  it  is  the  recol- 
lection of  the  zest  we  put  into  it  that  is  going 
to  carry  me  through  the  present  season  till 
the  time  comes  when  I  can  once  more  rejoin 
what  I  feel  I  can  call  my  old  friends  in  another 
"  Musicians'  Holdiday." 
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A  NEW  BOOK  ON  THE  EDUCATION   OF 

THE    BLIND. 


EDUCATIONISTS  in  the  blind 
world  have  been  active  of  late, 
and  now  to  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Ritchie,  Dr.  French  and 
Dr.  Cutsforth  must  be  added 
"  Problems  in  the  Education 
of  Visually  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren," by  R.  V.  Merry,  Consultant  in  Child 
Guidance  at  Dayton,  Ohio  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  and  Oxford  University  Press, 
price  T3S.  nett). 

It  belongs  to  the  series  of  Harvard  Bulle- 
tins on  Education,  and  much  of  the  material 
was  used  by  its  author  (a  blind  man)  in  a 
thesis  prepared  by  him  in  connection  with 
his  doctorate  of  education.  The  subject 
matter  covered  includes  a  short  history  of 
blind  education,  a  chapter  on  the  aims  of 
education,  pre-school  and  kindergarten  train- 
ing, the  residential  versus  the  day  school, 
sight-saving  classes,  intelhgence  tests  as 
apphed  to  blind  children,  health,  blind 
mannerisms,  the  sex  instruction  of  the  blind, 
the  status  and  training  of  blind  teachers,  and 
the  place  of  guidance  (by  which  the  writer 
covers  something  wider  than  vocational 
guidance)  in  the  education  of  the  blind  child. 

The  book  is  less  "  exciting  "  than  Cuts- 
forth's  "  Blind  in  School  and  Society,"  and 
less  likely  to  arouse  controversy,  but  it  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  on 
the  education  of  the  bhnd,  and  many  of  the 
ideals  set  out  by  the  writer  will  commend 
themselves  to  English  readers  as  well  as  to 
those  in  the  States. 

Dr.  Merry  states  that  his  aim  in  writing 
it  has  been  threefold :  (i)  to  clear  the 
ground  for  further  research,  by  the  formu- 
lation and  discussion  of  problems  needing 
investigation  ;  (2)  to  help  teachers  of  the 
bhnd  to  a  better  understanding  of  theories 
and  aims  ;  (3)  to  stimulate  research  workers 
in  the  field  of  general  education. 

He  states  that  out  of  14,400  blind  persons 
under  the  age  of  20  in  the  United  States, 
only  6,000  are  receiving  instruction.  Every 
state  has  made  provision  for  its  blind 
children,  but  education  is  not  yet  universally 
compulsory,  and  even  where  it  is  compulsory, 
the  law  is  not  always  strictly  enforced. 


The  aim  of  blind  education  is  not 
always,  in  his  opinion,  made  clear.  The  old 
view  of  education  as  a  time  of  discipline, 
training  and  preparation  for  future  living 
had  much  to  commend  it  in  its  own  time 
and  place,  but  if  it  is  to  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  modern  conceptions  it  must 
be  replaced  by  the  view  that  "  education  is 
life,  and  that  it  must  consist  of  real  ex- 
perience, and  result  in  maximum  individual 
social  development."  Formal  subjects  have 
their  place  in  the  curriculum,  but  there 
must  be  more  provision  for  individual 
differences,  and  the  child's  spontaneous 
interest  must  be  aroused. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  training  of  the  pre- 
school child,  and  of  the  child  in  the  kinder- 
garten, the  writer  urges  the  importance  of 
looking  into  the  question  of  toys  and  play 
materials  ;  whether  the  formal  exercises 
supposed  to  be  of  value  as  hand  training  and 
as  preparation  for  general  manual  work 
really  are  useful  in  this  way,  is,  he  suggests, 
a  question  still  to  be  settled. 

He  urges  that  the  day  school  and  the 
residential  institution  should  not  be  regarded 
as  rivals,  but  rather  as  complementarv'  to 
one  another,  each  with  its  part  to  play.  A 
quotation  from  Dr.  Ritchie's  "  Concerning 
the  Blind  "  (where  the  writer  describes 
the  Board  School  system  adopted  by  London 
for  its  blind  children,  and  referred  to  in  the 
Royal  Commission  Report  of  1889)  seems 
to  be  taken  by  Dr.  Merry  as  descriptive  of 
present-day  practice  in  this  country.  He 
speaks  of  "  a  plan  adhered  to  in  some  parts 
of  England,  viz  :  to  have  blind  pupils  attend 
the  ordinary  schools,  placing  them  in  regular 
classes  with  seeing  companions,  no  special 
teacher,  nor  other  special  facilities  being 
provided,"  and  he  very  naturally  goes  on 
to  question  whether  the  plan  works  satis- 
factority. 

The  writer  emphasises  the  importance  of 
adequate  health  supervision  in  the  case  of 
blind  children,  together  with  ophthalmic 
and  dental  inspections,  and  [stresses  the 
importance  of  gymnastics  as  well  as  the  less 
formal  games  and  dancing.  Games  in  the 
playground   must   be   carefully   supervised, 
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in  order  that  the  totally  blind  child,  no  less 
than  the  partialty  blind,  may  benefit  by 
healthy  exercise.  The  importance  of  a 
well-balanced  dietary  in  residential  schools  is 
urged. 

Intelligence  testing  is  treated  at  some 
length  in  a  chapter  entitled  "  The  Intelli- 
gence of  Visually  Handicapped  Children," 
where  an  account  is  given  of  the  work  of 
Dr.  Haines,  Mr.  Irwin,  Dr.  Hayes  and  others, 
and  the  importance  of  meeting  the  peculiar 
needs  of  the  specially  bright,  and  the  spe- 
cially dull,  children  is  clearly  stated. 

The  "  personality  problems  "  such  as  lack 
of  initiative,  feelings  of  inferiority,  blind 
mannerisms,  sex  difficulties,  and  speech 
defects,  which  make  the  lives  of  some  blind 
children  specially  difficult,  are  dealt  with, 
and  the  writer  recommends  the  enlistment 
of  the  co-operation  of  competent  psychi- 
atrists to  assist  the  teachers  in  their  task  of 
meeting  the  problems  raised. 

It  is  natural  that  Dr.  Merry,  who  is  himself 


a  consultant  in  child  guidance,  should  lay 
stress  on  the  importance  of  such  guidance, 
not  alone  in  the  narrower  sense  of  vocational 
guidance,  but  as  something  wider,  which 
sets  out  to  produce  not  merely  a  professional 
or  industrial  worker,  but  a  good  citizen,  and 
an  interesting  chapter  of  his  book  is  devoted 
to  this  subject. 

A  valuable  annotated  bibliography  adds 
to  the  usefulness  of  Dr.  Merry's  book,  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  teachers,  and  to 
those  engaged  in  the  enquiry  of  the  College 
of  Teachers  and  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  into  the  question  of  the  education  of 
the  blind.  Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  study  is  not  wholly  concerned  with  the 
blind  child,  but  also  with  the  one  who  is 
"  visually  handicapped,"  and,  therefore,  the 
question  of  the  education  of  the  partially 
blind  is  treated  in  each  chapter  at  some 
length,  a  fact  which  should  commend  itself 
to  the  Committee  at  present  sitting  to 
consider  this,  other,  and  important,  problem. 


SOME    OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE 
VOLUNTARY    SYSTEM. 


{Concluded.) 
Bv   BEN    PURSE. 


IF  we  had  to  depend  upon  rate  aid  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  these  services  we 
should  be  in  a  pretty  hopeless  con- 
dition. For  example,  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  money  required  in  respect 
of  the  training  and  equipment  of 
a  masseur,  even  when  the  maximum 
grants  are  provided,  comes  from 
the  appropriate  education  authorities.  All 
the  problems  associated  with  settlement  and 
his  entree  into  the  profession  are  dealt  with 
by  an  efficient  voluntary  service.  Interest 
in  his  subsequent  career  is  the  concern  of 
that  service  throughout  his  professional 
life,  and  in  this  way  the  ratepayers  are 
protected  and  safeguarded  against  any 
liability  for  future  maintenance.  By  reason 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  dealt  with  as  an  in- 
dividual he  is  not  a  source  of  further  expense 
to  the  locality  in  which  he  operates  and,  as 
a  citizen,  he  makes  his  contribution  towards 
the  maintenance  of  those  who  unfortu- 
nately must  for  ever  remain  chargeable. 
We  are  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that 


these  methods  of  treatment,  because  they 
are  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  individual 
and  because  his  development  can  be  watched 
and  supervised  from  its  inception,  provide 
the  surest  means  of  enabling  handicapped 
people  to  triumph  over  their  disabilities,  and, 
if  the  voluntary  system  achieved  nothing  else, 
in  that  it  administers  to  the  requirements 
of  such  people  it  performs  an  inestimable 
service  which  cannot  be  discharged  either 
by  a  Government  department  or  by  a  local 
authority. 

Our  experience  in  connection  with  all  that 
is  associated  with  professional  men  and 
women  is  much  on  a  par  with  this  illustration. 
Not  in  all  cases  is  the  machinery  so  compre- 
hensive or  so  adequate,  but  it  can  be  made 
so  as  soon  as  there  is  an  inclination  to  face 
boldly  all  the  issues  that  are  involved. 

Our  people  enter  the  universities  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  assistance  from  local 
authorities.  They  are,  quite  properly,  helped 
by  the  voluntary  agencies,  whose  special 
responsibility  they  ultimately  become,  and. 
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taken  man  for  man,  tlie  results  attained 
more  than  justify  the  efforts  that  have  to 
be  made  on  their  behalf.  This  again  is 
real  service  which  can  only  be  undertaken 
by  agencies  specially  equipped  for  the  task. 

It  is  said  that  psychology  is  the  science 
of  all  behaviour,  individual  and  collective. 
It  is  obvious  that,  since  society  is  composed 
of  two  distinct  elements,  the  one  fully 
equipped  to  discharge  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship,  and  able  to  make  a 
substantial  economic  return  for  the  ad- 
vantages conferred,  and  the  other  less  fit 
to  make  such  a  return  by  reason  of  physical 
or  mental  disabilities,  the  former  must  be 
prepared  to  contribute  towards  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  latter.  It  must  not  be  in- 
ferred, however,  that  all  physical  disabilities 
exempt  a  man  or  a  woman  from  contributing 
to  the  common  well-being  :  they  must  make 
their  contribution  in  proportion  to  their 
ability  to  do  so. 

Our  objective,  as  we  have  stated  else- 
where, should  not  be  to  make  such  undue 
exactions  upon  the  State  or  the  local  authority 
as  impose  an  unreasonable  financial  burden, 
but  so  to  organise  and  direct  such  abilities 
as  we  possess  in  order  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum results  from  our  own  unaided  efforts. 
Quite  unintentionally  the  State  and  local 
authorities,  acting  without  the  guidance 
and  experience  of  those  responsible  for 
voluntary  effort,  may  perform  a  great  dis- 
service to  handicapped  people  by  standardis- 
ing incomes  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  the 
recipients  from  exercising  the  initiative  and 
capacity  which  rightly  directed  education 
should  teach  them  to  employ. 

It  is  for  this  and  equally  good  reasons 
that  we  are  ever  insistent  upon  the  wisdom 
of  maintaining  the  threefold  partnership 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  ; 
the  threefold  partnership  which  implies 
assistance  from  the  State,  help  from  the 
local  authorities,  and  the  co-operation  of 
voluntary  agencies.  Each  is  complemen- 
tary to  the  other  and  not  any  one  of  the 
three  can  be  dispensed  with. 

The  voluntary  state,  with  its  traditions, 
history  and  experience,  must  continue  to  be 
resourceful  and  enterprising  if  it  is  to  survive 
the  frontal  attack  of  Socialism.  Its  very 
life-blood  must  be  drawn  from  the  spirit  of 
adventure  and  exploration.  It  must  em- 
phasise the  mastery  of  the  individual  over 


his    environment    whilst    ever    maintaining 
his  superiority  over  all  material  forces. 

The  State  as  a  complete  organism  cannot 
either  assert  this  standard  or  achieve  this 
result,  for  it  is  essentially  different  in  func- 
tional conception.  Its  action  is  coUectivist 
in  character  and  it  must  concern  itself 
with  mass  movement  and  mass  decisions  if 
it  is  to  be  effective  within  its  own  domain. 
Indeed,  is  it  not  true  to  say  that  the  action 
of  the  State  itself  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  knowledge  and  experience  made 
available  for  its  use  by  conscious  voluntary 
effort  ?  For  such  experience  surely  goes  to 
the  moulding  and  fashioning  of  law  which, 
in  the  abstract,  is  the  declared  will  of  the 
corporate  state  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  any  degree 
whatever  articulate. 

Government  departments  and  great  cor- 
porations are,  for  the  most  part,  impersonal 
bodies  with  circumscribed  powers  and  with 
little  or  no  self-determination .  Their  actions 
are  limited  by  precedent  and  by  regulations. 
The  personnel,  because  of  the  hampering 
conditions,  becomes  unimaginative  and  hide- 
bound. The  will  to  act  is  enfeebled  because 
it  must  always  be  subordinated  to  larger 
issues  and  external  influences,  oftentimes 
wholly  irrelevant  in  character.  The  depart- 
ment is,  in  effect,  nothing  more  than  a 
service  to  be  manipulated  by  whatever 
Government  happens  to  be  in  power  for 
the  time  being.  The  voluntary  state  is 
not  subjected  to  these  vicissitudes  and 
changes,  since  it  has  an  uninterrupted  history 
and  an  administration  that  can  be  placed 
freely  at  the  service  of  the  State  for  the 
discharge  of  any  or  all  of  its  manifold 
duties  and  purposes. 

For  this  reason  and  for  other  equally 
weighty  and  important  considerations  it  is 
in  the  interests  of  the  State  to  cherish  and 
maintain  an  efficient  voluntary  service. 
The  decrees  and  decisions  of  the  State  are 
more  likely  to  meet  with  general  acceptance 
when  they  are  influenced  and  guided  by 
the  wisdom  and  experience  of  those  who  are 
uninfluenced  by  the  emoluments  and  re- 
wards of  political  life.  The  only  claim  that 
can  be  preferred  by  those  so  engaged  rests 
upon  the  service  they  have  ungrudgingly 
given  to  their  fellow-men  ;  and,  after  all, 
what  greater  prize  than  this  can  legitimately 
be  coveted  or  conferred  ? 
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SUNSHINE  BABIES  AT  THE  ZOO 

By   THE   MATRON,    "  Sunshine   House,"   East   Gr instead. 


WHEN  the  young  inhabi- 
tants of  "Sunshine 
House,"  East  Grinstead, 
were  told  that  six  of  them 
were  invited  to  spend  an 
afternoon  at  the  Zoo,  their 
faces  registered  a  certain 
amount  of  consternation,  mixed  with  joy  ! 
Six  !  ! — out  of  36 — some  of  them  would  have 
to  be  left  behind  ! 

There  was  a  tremendous  clamour  from  all, 
to  be  included  in  the  six,  and  finally,  five  of 
the  six  were  chosen  because  they  would  be 
leaving  after  Xmas  and  the  sixth — Dorothy, 
aged  3^ — was  taken  in  order  to  accompany 
her  brother  Dennis. 

From  Friday  until  the  day  of  the  outing 
arrived,  the  selected  six  behaved  so  perfectly 
that  we  were  forced  to  believe  that  the 
leopard  can  change  his  spots. 

The  morning  itself  provided  rain,  but  not 
even  that  damped  their  high  spirits.  In  fact, 
Frank  was  so  aggressively  cheerful  about  it 
— informing  the  party  that  it  made  the 
flowers  and  vegetables  grow — that  we  ended 
by  being  persuaded  that  the  heavy  shower 
was  part  of  the  day's  joy. 

The  journey  by  coach  to  London  was  of 
great  interest  to  them — the  children  were 
scattered  in  various  seats  and  talked  to  the 
other  passengers,  and  one  heard  childish 
voices  saying  "  Sunshine  House  "■ — ■"  the 
Zoo  " — "  Binks  " — "  Joyce  "  —  "  Belinda  " 
— "  My  sister  Dorothy,"  etc.,  etc. 

A  very  genero\as  dinner  awaited  them  at 
the  Headquarters  of  the  National  Institute, 
and  after  dinner,  the  Zoo  materialised  and 
they  were  really  there— at  i  o'clock — a  tidy, 
excited  and  clean  "  Crocodile." 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Zoological 
Society  had  kindly  issued  instructions  to 
all  the  Housekeepers  to  extend  facilities  to 
the  party  to  handle  any  animals  considered 
"  safe,"  and  with  another  keeper  to  escort 
them  round,  the  party  was  in  clover. 

The  first  visit  was  to  the  Monkey  House, 
where  all  the  children  held  "  Peter,"  and 
discovered  he  had  "  ears  like  us  "  and 
"  hands." 

From  the  Monkey  House,  the  children 
walked  to  the  Reptile  House,  where  a  6  ft. 


Cobra  was  taken  out  of  its  house  and  given 
to  the  children  to  hold  and  explore.  It 
twined  itself  round  the  children — to  their 
joy — and  they  felt  it  from  head  to  tail.  A 
second  snake  also  was  produced  and  Frank 
was  allowed  to  piit  both  back  in  their  cages. 

The  children  left  the  Reptile  House  most 
reluctantly,  but  to  our  relief  did  not  ask  if 
they  could  have  a  snake  at  "  Sunshine 
House." 

They  next  held  a  toad  and  then  went  on 
to  visit  the  monster  tortoises.  Riding  astride 
on  the  tortoises  gave  them  a  tremendous 
pleasure  which  had,  alas, to  be  cut  short. 

Their  next  walk  brought  them  to  the  bears 
and  a  visit  to  "  Winnie  the  Pooh's  "  cage. 
Winnie  was  ill — suffering  from  paralysis — 
but  they  all  climbed  into  her  cage  and 
remarked  on  the  size  of  her  ears  and  her 
rough  coat  and  were  finally  intrigued  with 
her  sneezes. 

Then  came  a  ride  on  an  elephant — Frank 
afterwards  feeding  it  with  an  apple.  Follow- 
ing the  elephant  ride,  all  six  children  were 
driven  in  a  llama-drawn  cart  and  after 
"  exploring  "  a  somewhat  impatient  and 
bored  llama,  there  came  a  camel  ride  and  a 
ride  in  a  pony  and  trap. 

Their  next  call  was  on  the  penguins,  where 
they  all  "  felt  '  Percy  the  Penguin,'  "  and 
where  Dorothy  and  Douglas  took  Percy  (by 
his  fins)  for  a  walk — "  George "  (whose 
relationship  to  Percy  we  never  discovered) 
walking  scornfully  beside  them. 

From  the  penguins,  the  children  went  to 
the  Parrot  House,  where  a  lonely  cockatoo 
talked  to  his  keeper,  and  finally  kissed  him 
good-bye.  The  children  all  held  him,  but 
were  most  anxious  to  hear  him  fly.  The 
keeper  explained  that  if  he  flew  away  he 
would  be  unable  to  catch  him,  but  a  critical 
Frank  argued  that  he  could  be  caught  easily 
if  the  keeper  climbed  up  a  ladder  ! 

The  subject  was  changed  by  "  Mr.  Cocky  " 
repeating  all  his  tricks  once  more  to  the 
delight  of  the  children,  and  Douglas  went  off 
the  proud  possessor  of  a  feather  from 
"  Mr.  Cooky's  "tail. 

By  this  time,  the  "  Sunshine  House 
Crocodile  "  was  considerably  dishevelled^ — 
hands   were  black — berets   awry — and   tea- 
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time  was  approaching.  The  children  were 
asked  where  they  would  like  to  go  next  and 
they  unanimously  said  "  to  hear  the  lions 
roar,"  so  they  were  all  marched  off  to  the 
backs  of  "  Cecil's  "  and  "  Lena's  "  cages. 

The  king  of  beasts  scornfully  refused  to 
oblige,  but  Lena  (as  befitting  the  weaker 
sex  ?)  dutifully  roared  and  sighs  of  content 
issued  from  the  babies.  After  an  inter^'al 
given  over  to  nursing  "  Mr.  Jones  " — a  small 
kitten  and  a  friend  of  "  Cecil's  " — six  happy 
children  tumbled  into  a  taxi  to  tea  (with 
lots  of  cake)  at  the  National  Institute — 
the  coach  again  to  East  Grinstead- — a  bath 
and  so  to  bed — ending  one  of  the  happiest 
days  they  have  had  in  their  short  lives. 

PERSONALIA 

Mr;  S.  W.  Starling,  formerly  General 
Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
has  been  appointed  Secretary  and  General 
Manager  of  the  Association  for  Promoting 
the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  Totten- 
ham Court  Road,  London,  in  succession  to 
Lieut.-CoI.  H.  Willans,  D.S.O.,  M.C.A.C.A., 
who  has  resigned. 

Mr.  Theodore  O.  Yoder  has  been  ap- 
]:iointed  Staff  Associate  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
New  York  City.  He  was  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  American  University  at  Cairo, 
Egypt,  and  produced  a  three-reel  moving 
picture  film  on  the  care  of  the  eyes,  which  is 
now  being  used  in  public  health  education 
campaigns  in  Egypt,  India  and  Japan. 
Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown,  formerly  Secre- 
tary, has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  an 
Associate  Director,  and  will  have  adminis- 
trative charge  of  the  training,  placement  and 
supervision  of  medical  social  workers  for 
service  in  eye  clinics  and  hospitals.  Miss 
Regina  E.  Schneider  has  been  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  organisation. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Mounsey,  of  High  Linhams, 
Blackwell,  Darlington,  has  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  Darlington  Social  Club 
for  the  Blind  in  succession  to  the  late 
Alderman  Sir  Charles  Starmer. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Stephenson,  A.R.C.O.,  the 
blind  musician,  has  been  appointed  Organist 
of  the  Third  Church  of  Christ  Scientist, 
Liverpool. 


GORRBPONDINCE 

To  the  Edit 01'. 

Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Sir, — If  you  can  spare  me  the  space,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  amplifica- 
tion of  my  article  in  your  August  issue. 
The  term  Prevention  of  Blindness  may  have 
two  meanings.  First,  it  may  connote  the 
effort  to  prevent  persons  already  blind  from 
remaining  so,  by  means  of  treatment,  opera- 
tion, etc.  Secondly,  it  may  mean  the  en- 
deavour to  prevent  people  with  normal  or 
fairly  good  vision  from  becoming  blind.  It 
is  this  second  aspect  of  the  question  which  I 
had  particularly  in  mind,  and  I  wished  to 
urge  immediate  practical  action  in  this 
sphere.  In  the  scope  of  immediate  practical 
action  I  would  place  such  warnings  as  that 
issued  by  Mr.  Lewis  Carris  on  the  eve  of 
the  Fourth  of  July  celebrations  in  the  LT.S.A., 
in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  danger 
arising  from  the  general  practices  carried 
on  at  that  time,  and  gave  statistics  of  the 
number  of  young  people  actually  blinded  as 
a  consequence  ;  or  the  leaflets  prepared 
for  distribution  by  the  Association  Valentin 
Haiiy  of  Paris,  urging  workers  in  industry 
to  take  care  of  their  eyes  ;  or  the  preventive 
work  noted  by  Mrs.  Emery  in  her  letter  in 
your  September  issue.  Such  activities  can 
be  begun  and  carried  forward  without 
waiting  for  a  perfect  technique  to  be  evolved, 
although  many  modifications  of  method 
would  doubtless  be  introduced  as  knowledge 
and  experience  increased.  But  there  are 
two  essential  requisites  :  The  work  should 
be  centrally  directed  and  not  left  haphazard  ; 
and  it  should  be  national,  embracing  the 
whole  country.  From  this  broad  point  of 
view,  and  keeping  in  mind  the  practical  side 
of  the  question,  I  submit  that  I  am  justified  in 
claiming  that  Prevention  has  not  yet  received 
the  attention  in  this  country  which  it  de- 
serves. You  yourself.  Sir,  in  your  remarks 
following  my  article,  suggested  that,  since 
the  formation  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Committee,  my  attitude  was  out  of  date. 
While  I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for 
that  body  and  for  its  achievements,  and 
while  I  have  no  wish  to  detract  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  its  importance,  I  yet  cannot 
agree  that  it  entirely  meets  the  sitiiation. 
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It  is  not  national  in  its  range  ;  nor  has  it 
3'et  to  a  sufficient  extent  turned  its  attention 
to  the  initiation  and  supervision  of  the  more 
]nactical  details  of  prevention.  With  all 
due  respect,  therefore,  I  wish  to  throw  out 
two  suggestions  :  First,  that  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  Committee  take  steps  to  enlarge 
its  sphere  by  taking  in  vScotland  and  Ireland, 
as  well  as  England  and  Wales,  thus  making 
itself  a  truly  national  organisation  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  it  devote  its  energies  not  only 
to  investigation,  but  also  to  the  more 
necessary  task  of  suggesting  and  having 
carried  out  propaganda  and  other  preven- 
tive work.  I  make  bold  to  add,  as  illustra- 
tion, a  few  of  the  activities  which,  I  think, 
would  conduce  to  the  object  in  view  : — 

1.  Wireless  Talks  on  "  The  Conservation 
of  Vision,"  similar  to  the  series  recentl}^ 
delivered  by  a  Physician  on  "  Why  not  be 
Healthy  ?  " 

2 .  The  issue  for  distribution  among  workers 
in  industry  of  leaflets  and  pamphlets  on 
the  necessity  for  the  care  of  the  eyes. 

3.  Articles  on  the  same  subject  in  news- 
papers and  magazines  which  make  a  special 
feature  of  Health  Topics. 

4.  Preparation  of  a  film,  in  which  the 
preventive  propaganda  purpose  is  concealed 
by  narrative  interest.  (This  would  surely 
not  be  beyond  the  ingenuity  of  a  clever 
scenario  writer.)  If  the  film  has  been  used 
for  industrial  propaganda,  why  not  for 
preventive  ? 

5.  The  co-ordination  of  preventive  ac- 
tivities at  present  carried  on  to  a  small 
extent  by  such  bodies  as  Insurance  Societies, 
etc. 

6.  Follow-up  work  in  Certifying  Blind 
Clinics,  where  most  of  those  not  actually 
certified  have  still  some  eye  disorder,  and 
may  require  careful  watching. 

7.  Co-ordination  and  amplification  of 
preventive  work  carried  on  by  societies 
and  agencies  for  the  Blind,  and  the  bringing 
of  pressure  to  bear  on  organisations  which 
do  not  undertake  such  activity. 

8.  The  provision  of  spectacles  for  persons 
who  cannot  otherwise  procure  them. 

There  are  many  other  practical  steps 
that  could  be  suggested,  but  a  general  and 
active  central  supervision  is  the  crux  of 
the  whole  matter. 

Regarding  the  point  on  which  Mrs.  Emery 
takes  me  up  in  her  letter  in  your  September 


issue,  I  should  like  to  say  that  it  is  most 
heartening  to  know  that  no  hampering 
restriction  operates  in  her  area,  whereby 
legitimate  preventive  work  suffers.  But 
with  lis  for  some  time  past  there  has  been 
a  distinct  understanding  that  preventive 
work  is  not  within  the  province  of  the 
voluntary  agency  for  the  Blind.  As  a  conse- 
quence, Glasgow,  which  was  the  pioneer 
in  correct  certification  and  which  established 
the  first  recognised  certifying  clinic,  now 
does  practically  nothing  in  the  realm  of 
prevention. 

Yours,  etc.,      W.  R.  Halliday, 

Home  Teacher,  Mission  to  the 
Out-Door  Blind,  Glasgow. 
To  the  Editor. 
To  Cut — or  Not  to  Cut 

Sir,- — You  raise  an  interesting  question  in 
your  Editorial  on  the  "  Cutting  "  of  inkprint 
books  when  transcribed  into  Braille. 

Personally  I  dislike  prolixity  and  usually 
choose  to  read  in  Braille,  or  to  have  read 
aloud  to  me,  books  that  are  short.  Admit- 
tedly short  books  may  be  prolix,  and  long 
books  worth  every  line,  but  the  chances  are 
that  the  long  book  contains  more  spinning 
out  than  the  short. 

I  should  imagine  that  ^our  readers  and 
National  Library  readers  prefer  books  which 
take  up  three  or  four  volumes  of  Braille  to 
those  which  are  longer.  If  this  is  so  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  will  cause  you 
to  put  more  short  books  into  Braille.  But 
there  are  many  long  books  parts  of  which 
the  sighted  reader  would  take  great  pleasure 
in  reading,  and  if  my  presumption  is  correct 
the  blind  would  not  get  them.  The  question 
arises,  should  they  be  cut.  Should  a  whole 
chapter  be  left  out  occasionally  if  it  is  not 
quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the  rest  of  the 
book  and  unnecessary  for  the  sequence  of 
the  story  ?  It  might  have  to  be  replaced  by 
a  hundred  words  of  summary.  I  should 
like  this,  at  any  rate  as  an  experiment.  Of 
course,  an  arbitrary  cut  would  deprive  me 
of  something  the  author  wished  to  tell  me, 
but  at  present  I  am  deprived  of  all  that  he 
wishes  to  tell  me,  by  the  fact  that  the  book 
is  not  in  Braille,  or  by  my  unwillingness  to 
embark  upon  a  five,  seven  or  ten  volume 
work. 

The  difficulty  is  that  tastes  vary,  and  you 
might  cut  the  very  chapter  I  should  like 
best.     But  I  am  willing  to  risk  this. 
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May  1  recommend  to  the  National  In- 
stitute and  the  Library  as  pubhshers,  and  to 
bhnd  readers,  the  reading  of  plays  in  Braille  ? 
The  fact  that  they  must  be  spoken  aloud  in, 
say,  two  to  two  and  a-half  hours  concentrates 
the  whole  story.  Atmosphere,  character- 
isation, conversation,  are  all  epitomised  and 
clarified.  Every  word  must  be  worth  saying, 
or  it  would  not  be  there.  If  writing  is  a 
medium  for  conveying  thought,  the  more 
thought  conveyed  by  every  word  or  sentence, 
the  better.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
desire  for  brevity  should  detract  from  art. 

I  believe  you  would  render  a  great  service 
to  the  blind  reader  if  you  were  to  engage 
upon  a  campaign  to  make  play-reading  in 
Braille  popular. 

Yours,  etc.     Ian  Fraser,      "^ 

•  ■       ■  ■'■'  ■•■  Chairman,  St.  Dunstan's. 

To  the  Editor 

Sir, — When  I  read  "  To  Cut  or  Not  To 
Cut  "  in  your  September  issue  (I  should  say 
when  it  was  read  to  me,  because  I  am  one  of 
the  totally  blind)  I  felt  that  I  might  almost 
have  written  it  myself.        ,  ,.,  .;.,,•-        ..-„• 

I  am  by  no  means  an  expert  reader  of 
Braille,  although  during  the  last  five  or  six 
years  I  have  acquired  a  fairly  normal  tech- 
nique of  reading  ;  therefore  I  do  not  offer  to 
speak  as  an  expert,  but  rather  as  one  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  average  intelligent  users 
of  Braille. 

If  there  are  many  blind  readers  who  react 
as  I  do  to  the  meticulous  and  perhaps  over 
scrupulous  transcription  into  Braille  of 
every  dot  or  sign  which  has  been  used  in 
ordinary  writing,  then  I  am  sure  they 
should  try  to  get  together  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss, first  of  all,  whether  such  reactions  are 
justified  ;  secondly,  what  changes,  modifica- 
tions, additions  to,  or  deletions  from  the 
present  full  method  of  transcription  into 
Braille  might  be  welcomed  ;  and  thirdly,  a 
practical  method  of  bringing  all  these  sug- 
gestions before  Braille  readers  generally  in 
order  to  prepare  a  really  strong  expression 
both  of  opinion  and  advice  to  any  Conference 
or  Commission,  or  Committee,  for  the  revision 
of  Standard  Braille,  etc.,  which  may  be  set 
up  at  any  future  time  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  or  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind,  either  alone,  or  in  con- 
sultation with  other  official  Blind  Institu- 
tions, either  here  or  in  America. 


Naturally,  I  have  no  wish  to  see  the  system 
of  transcribing  books  into  Braille  so  altered 
as  to  allow  of  "  Bowdlerising" — in  fact,  I 
do  not  think  that  anything  should  be  omitted 
from  the  inaterial  which  is  transcribed  into 
Braille — but  I  do  feel  that  there  are  many 
habits,  rules  and  conventions,  and  even  per- 
haps traditions  in  Brailling,  the  observation 
of  which  tends  to  overcrowd  the  Brailled 
page  with  unnecessary  and  superfluous  signs  ; 
these  signs  seem  to  be  useless  obstacles  to 
the  reading  finger  of  the  blind  person,  who, 
first  unconsciously,  and  then  consciously,  may 
come  to  resent  their  appearance,  and  to  be 
correspondingly  irritated. 

If  the  idea  of  a  discussion  of  the  whole 
matter  appeals  to  your  interest  and  s^^m- 
pathy,    perhaps    we    may   find   further   re- 
ference to  it  in  your  columns. 
Yours,   etc., 

Manchester.  "  Cassia."   ■ 

To  the  Editor. 

Wanted — Suggestions    for    a    New     Braille 
Periodical. 

Sir, — In  response  to  the  wishes  of  students, 
past  and  present,  and  of  other  correspon- 
dents, the  Dalvey  Correspondence  College 
for  the  Blind  has  under  consideration  the 
publication  of  a  BraiUe  periodical  dealing 
mainly  with  matters  of  interest  to  aspiring 
writers.  The  following  are  suggestions  con- 
cerning the  features  : 

1.  Reviews  of  books. 

2.  Typical  articles,  or  stories,  or  both, 
selected  from  current  magazines  with  a  view 
to  familiarising  readers  with  editors'  wants. 

3.  A  column  to  which  readers  may  submit 
brief  reviews,  or  wherein  they  may  discuss 
topics  of  general  interest. 

Before  arriving  at  a  final  decision  re- 
garding the  name  and  the  features  of  the 
periodical,  the  College  is  anxious  to  know  the 
views  of  Braille  readers  generally.  A  prize 
of  ten  shillings  will  be  awarded  to  the  writer 
of  the  best  letter,  giving  a  suitable  title,  and 
offering  useful  hints  as  to  the  contents. 

Letters  must  not  exceed  300  words,  and 
must  reach  the  secretary  on  or  before  the 
1st  November. 

Yours  etc.,     May  Grant. 
The  Dalvey  Correspondence  College 

for  the  Blind, 

Advie,  Morayshire. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Two  Thousand  Spellbound.— Miss  Ethel 
Poiner,  Sheffield's  bhnd  soprano,  sang  last  month 
at  the  Sheffield  City  Hall  lunch-hour  concert. 
She  held,  it  is  said,  2,000  people  "as  if  by 
magic."  She  sang  Mendelssohn's  "  Hear  My 
Prayer,"  accompanied  by  a  blind  choir — the 
Sharrow  Grange  Singers.  The  choir  gave 
various  items,  two  blind  pianoforte  duettists 
plaj^ed,  and  a  blind  baritone  sang  a  solo. 

Musical  Successes. — Miss  Winifred  Ambler, 
of  25,  Prospect  Avenue,  Pye  Nest,  Halifax,  has 
been  awarded  an  Associateship  diploma  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  for  Public  Singing.  She 
also  holds  the  diplomas  of  L.R.A.M.  and 
A.L.C.M. 

Mr.  Charles  James  Currie,  of  42,  Birch  Street, 
Warrington,  a  blind  teacher  of  the  pianoforte, 
has  passed  the  Licentiate  Examination  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He  gained  the 
degree  of  Associate  of  the  Trinity  College  of 
Music,  London,  in  1927. 

Alec  Templeton's  Recital.— The  following  is 
taken  from  The  Music  Lover  : — 

The  London  Musical  Club  had  great  pleasure 
in  welcoming  another  of  their  talented  mem- 
bers in  Alec  Templeton,  the  blind  pianist,  on 
Sunday  night,  September  17th.  This  remark- 
ably sensitive  and  brilliant  artist  gave  a  pro- 
gramme of  considerable  variety,  including  works 
by  Mozart,  Brahms,  Chopin,  Rachmaninoff, 
Debussy,  Liszt,  and  a  group  of  his  own  delightful 
compositions.  These  latter  displayed  out- 
standing talent,  and  one  work,  "  Toccata,"  in 
particular,  made  it  manifest  that  this  young 
composer  has  great  skill  and  originality  coupled 
with  an  exceptional  amomit  of  rhythmic  force 
and  imagination.  We  would  like  to  see  this 
artist  receive  the  recognition  he  so  truly  deserves 
in  the  musical  world  in  this  country. 

Shorthand-Typing. — Mile.  Andree  Saulais  is 
only  14,  and  has  been  blind  from  birth,  but  she 
has  just  won  the  shorthand-typing  contest  held 
at  Aulany-sous-Bois,  near  Paris,  for  the  Paris 
region.  She  was  first  in  both  the  shorthand  and 
typing  contests. 

Exam.  Successes  at  Royal  Normal  College. — 

The    following    students    were    successful    in 
recent  examinations  :- — 

Royal  Academy  of  Music. — Licentiate  Diploma — Piano- 
forte Teacher       . .  .  .  Margaret     Brand. 

Royal  College  of  Music. — Associate  Diploma — Public 
Singing     . .  . .  . .         Winifred   Ambler. 

Royal   Society   of   Arts. — Shorthand — 100   words   per 
minute      . .  . .  . .  Kathleen  Ambrose. 

Abraham  Soltan. 


Chorleywood  College  Public  Examinations 
Successes,  1933-33.  The  following  are  re- 
ported : — 

December,  1932. 

Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  School  of  Music. 
{Local  Centre) — 

Piano:    J.  B.  Paterson. 
Piano  :   M.  H.  Bonham  (Hon. 

Mention). 
Piano  :    E.  Hctt  (Hon.  Men- 
tion) . 


Final  Grade 
Advanced  Grade     . . 

Intermediate  Grade 


("  School  ") — 
Higher  Division 


Lower  Division 


Elementary  Division 


Piano  :     J.    D.    Grant    (Hon. 

Mention) . 
Piano  :    D.  John  (Hon.  Men- 
tion). 

S.  Stephenson  (Hon. 
Mention) . 
Piano  :    N.  Barrett. 
J.  Lansley. 
December,  1932. 

Oxford  Local  School  Certificate  :    Latin  with  credit 
(supplementary  to  Full  Certificate) — J .  B.  Paterson. 
July,  1933. 
School  Certificates  (Oxford  Local) — • 
M.  H.  Bonham. 
H.  Cunliffe. 
B.  Furness. 
E.  Hett. 

R.  Hitchcock  (Honours  Certificate). 
S.  Murtagh. 
M.  Wood. 
August,  1933. 
University  of  London  Examination  for  Certificate  of 
Proficiency  in  English. 
M.  Javorsky. 

Blind    Leader    o!    Big    AustraUan    Firm. — 

Capt.  Gilbert  Nobbs,  a  Winded  soldier  of 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  has  estabHshed  for 
a  British  company  a  large  manufacturing 
organisation  in  Australia.  He  planned  the 
extensive  factory  and  made  the  layout  of  aU  the 
departments  himself,  says  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  Now  he  is  in  charge  of  about  200 
employees,  and  personally  directs  manufacturing, 
selling  and  advertising.  Expenditure  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pounds  has  been  made 
entirely  on  his  recommendation. 

He  planned  but  has  never  seen  the  factory. 
Fashioned  out  of  cardboard,  his  plans  of  the 
factory  are  evidence  of  the  extraordinary 
achievement  of  this  sightless  man. 

The  various  buildings  are  outlined  to  his  touch 
by  raised  surfaces  on  the  Braille  System.  "  I 
can  hardly  believe  that  I  have  never  seen  the 
factory,"  he  says.  "  I  feel  that  I  know  every 
floor,  every  stairway,  every  section  of  the  place." 

Captain  Nobbs  has  travelled  extensively. 
Since  the  war  he  has  been  around  the  world  six 
times.  He  visits  the  firm's  agents  all  over 
Australia  every  year,  and  discusses  business 
problems  with  them. 

The  company's  advertising  is  completely 
under  his  control.  He  writes  the  copy  himself, 
and  all  drawings  and  designs  are  submitted  for 
his  approval. 
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A  Blind  Hotel  Proprietor. — Six  years  ago, 
Mr.  Simon  Harworth,  a  successful  hotel  proprie- 
tor, retired  from  business.  Before  he  had.  been 
retired  a  year,  he  lost  his  sight.  He  went  back 
to  work. 

His  hotel  is  near  Piccadilly,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  he  owns  the  place,  he  does,  it  is  stated, 
the  work  of  three  men.  He  rises  at  half-past 
six  in  the  morning,  and  works  till  midnight. 
He  is  sixty-six  years  of  age.     And  he  is  happy. 

Blind  but  First. — A  blind  exhibitor,  Mr.  E. 
Jackson,  of  Caerphilly,  won  the  prize  for  the 
highest  aggregate  of  points  at  Nelson  R.A.O.B. 
Horticultural  Show. 

Thirty-six  Thousand  Miles  Alone. — Among  the 
passengers  who  disembarked  from  the  liner 
Largs  Bay,  which  docked  at  Soutliampton  from 
Australia  last  month,  was  Miss  Joyce  Frew,  a 
blind  professional  violinist  and  pianist,  who  is 
described  as  an  attractive  brunette  of  22  years 
Although  blind  from  birth ,  Miss  Frew  has  made 
three  crossings,  unaccompanied,  between  this 
country  and  Australia. 


EMPLOYMENT    OF    THE  BLIND 

IN    A    CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN 

BOOT  FACTORY. 

{Translated  from  "Le  Messager   Suisse  des   Aveugles,' 
July,  1933.) 

WHEN  the  Central  Association 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
pleaded  in  1926  for  the  ad- 
mission on  trial  of  blind 
persons  to  the  Bata  boot-making  factory, 
the  request  was  all  the  more  sympathetica]!}^ 
received  as  M.  Bata  himself  had  already  con- 
templated the  possibility  of  employing  the 
blind  in  his  industry.  The  welfare  depart- 
ment of  the  factory  made  enquiries,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  most  suitable  occupations 
for  blind  workers,  and  were  able  to  suggest 
thirteen.  They  included  the  fastening  on 
of  heels,  buttoning  of  ladies'  .shoes,  the  at- 
tachment of  numbers  and  trade-marks  on 
shoes,  the  placing  of  nails  to  fix  heels,  the 
moistening  of  "  garrots,"  the  unfastening 
of  the  back  part  of  ladies'  white  shoes, 
smoothing  of  linings  of  leather  boots,  lacing 
of  shoes,  covering  of  wooden  heels,  pre- 
paration of  the  dye  for  leather,  pasting  of 
ornamental  designs  on  flagons,  corking  of 
flagons,  preparing  of  heels  with  gum,  cutting 
of  heels,  pasting  of  paper  on  the  boxes  in  the 


box  factory   and  in  the  shop,  and  making  of 
wooden  cases. 

Eight  girls  were  engaged  in  August  1926. 
Difticulties ,  however,  arose,  as  the  pther 
workers  were  not  too  friendly  towards  the 
blind,  and  the  blind,  on  their  side,  unac- 
customed to  factory  life,  and  missing  the 
comforts  of  the  institution  in  which  they 
had  been  brought  up,  were  more  exacting 
than  their  condition  and  their  new  sur- 
roundings justified.  Their  wages  were 
slightly  raised  (from  60  to  70  Czecho-Slova- 
kian  crowns  weekly)  and  the  directors  did 
not  approve  of  augmentation,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  better  for  the  self-respect  of  the 
blind  worker  that  she  should  rely  on  her  own 
endeavour  ;  at  first,  however,  it  was  agreed 
to  give  assistance  at  the  rate  of  50  crowns 
per  week.  Gradually,  as  the  blind  grew 
accustomed  to  the  work,  their  wages  in- 
creasied,  and  their  numbers  also  became 
larger,  so  that  ten  months  after  the  experi- 
ment began  there  were  17  girls  and  3  youths 
employed,  the  greater  part  working  at 
pasting  and  folding  in  the  box  factory. 
Others  were  engaged  in  buttoning  and 
pasting,  while  some  carried  out  odd  jobs  in 
the  warehouse.  However,  all  those  engaged 
did  not  prove  suitable  for  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  factory  life,  and  the  numbers  of 
those  at  work  constantly  varied  ;  in  October 
1932  only  two  of  those  originally  engaged  in 
1926  still  remained.  The  actual  wages 
earned  varied  from  130  to  240  crowns  weekly. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  Bata  factory 
gives  its  workers  appreciable  advantages  as 
regards  food,  lodging,  recreation  and  enter- 
tainments. Living  in  a  dormitory  costs  a 
single  man  6  crowns  weekly,  and  a  family 
occupying  sitting  room,  kitchen,  dining  room, 
and  bathroom  pay  15  crowns  weekly.  A 
meat  midday  meal  costs  2  crowns,  and  an 
evening  meal  a  crown  and  a  half.  All  this 
adds  appreciably  to  the  value  of  the  wages 
earned. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  welfare  department, 
those  blind  employees  capable  of  serious 
effort  have  persevered  and  done  well.  It 
is  wished  that  the  education  given  in  special 
schools  prepared  the  blind  better  for  ordinary 
factory  life.  Finally,  it  should  be  added  that 
the  Bata  factory,  and  above  all,  its  director, 
were  tireless  in  their  effort  to  solve  the 
problem  of  employing  blind  labour  in  a  shoe 
factory. 
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REVLEWS 
REPORTS 


Home. 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1932-33  has  already 
been  sent  to  subscribers  and  to  institutions 
for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
many  readers  of  The  New  Beacon  will 
already  have  seen  it.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
necessary  to  deal  with  its  contents  in 
detail,  but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  developments  of 
the  Institute's  work  undertaken  during  the 
year,  and  described  in  its  pages. 

The  first  concerns  the  new  classification  of 
the  children  in  the  Sunshine  Homes  ;  in 
future  the  East  Grinstead  Home  will  be  set 
aside  for  normal  blind  babies  in  the  south, 
and  that  at  Southport  for  normal  babies 
in  the  north,  in  order  to  set  free  the  Lea- 
mington Home  to  care  for  retarded  children. 
There  they  will  receive  special  attention, 
in  order  that  those  whose  retardation  is  not 
due  to  mental  deficiency  may  be  given  that 
individual  care  which  may  enable  them  to 
take  their  places  better  with  other  children 
when  school-days  begin.  The  removal  of 
such  backward  children  to  one  Home  shoiild 
also  have  a  good  effect  on  the  normal  babies, 
who  will  not  be  kept  back  by  contact  with 
those  who  are  backward. 

Another  important  landmark  of  the  year 
has  been  the  supersession  of  Revised  Braille 
by  Standard  English  Braille  in  all  the 
Institute's  publications  from  February,  1933, 
which  means  that  all  books  printed  in 
America  and  Great  Britain  will  be  inter- 
changeable. An  agreement  has  been  made 
between  the  Institute  and  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  as  to  the  inter- 
change of  plates  from  which  Braille  books 
are  printed,  and  the  duplication  of  books  in 
America  and  Great  Britain  will  be  avoided, 
while  the  range  of  Braille  literature  in  both 
countries  will  be  extended. 

The  issue  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  the 
Braille  edition  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  publication  of  B.B.C. 
pamphlets  in  connection  with  Talks  and 
School   broadcasts,    and   the   establishment 


of  an  Advisory  Committee  of  educationists 
to  select  educational  text-books  have  also 
been  among  the  year's  achievements. 

Technical  research  has  continued,  with 
the  result  that  an  Upward  Braille  Writer 
has  been  produced,  large  and  small  Bakelite 
Braille  boards  are  being  manufactured,  and 
various  smaller  inventions  (such  as  an 
improved  bridge  scorer  and  a  standardised 
clock  for  chess  players)  have  been  made 
available. 

The  Electrical  Clinic  in  connection  with  the 
Massage  School  has  proved  an  unqualified 
success  during  its  first  year  of  service,  and 
in  order  to  cope  with  the  large  number  of 
patients  has  been  obliged  to  open  earlier  ;  up 
to  March  31st,  1933,  4,416  treatments  were 
carried  out  by  massage,  remedial  exercises, 
and  medical  electricity. 

Perhaps  the  story  of  the  work  that  the 
Institute  sets  out  to  do  is  even  more  vividly 
told  in  the  photographs  that  illustrate  it 
than  in  the  letterpress.  Happy  babies  at 
the  Sunshine  Homes,  boys  and  girls  in  the 
Institute's  schools,  blind  employees  at  work, 
and  patients  receiving  treatment  from  blind 
masseurs  are  all  indications  that  the  work 
done  by  the  Institute  in  the  interests  of  the 
blind  is  far-reaching  and  of  great  value. 

Royal  Sheffield  Institution. 

The  Report  for  1932-33  includes  an 
account  of  the  Manchester  Road  school,  as 
well  as  a  record  of  the  social  services  carried 
on  through  the  two  home  teachers,  and  the 
recreative  activities  of  the  clubs.  It  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  the  boys  and  girls 
in  the  school  have  weekly  lessons  in  chess 
from  a  former  Yorkshire  champion,  that  the 
study  of  Esperanto  is  popular  among  the 
older  pupils,  and  that  there  is  a  thriving 
and  popular  school-magazine.  Full  use  is 
made  of  wireless  for  educational  purposes, 
and  the  Broadcast  for  Schools  is  greatly 
valued. 

London  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1932-33,  in  spite  of  "  one 
of  the  most  difficult  years  in  living  memory  " 
is  able  to  record  an  increase  in  sales  of 
nearly  ;^i,3oo  over  the  previous  year,  and 
the  fact  that  the  workers  were  given  full 
time  employment.  The  knitting  depart- 
ment states  that  a  great  feature  of  the  year 
has  been  the  success  of  its  mannequin 
parades  held  at  the  Rembrandt  Hotel,  in 
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Cromwell  Road,  the  machine  shop  records 
that  in  spite  of  working  at  high  pressure 
throughout  the  year,  it  was  unable  to  turn 
out  sufficient  knitting-needles  to  meet  the 
demand,  and  the  basket-f  actor}'  reports 
that  laundries  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
send  repeat  orders  for  the  hampers  supplied. 
None  of  this  could  have  been  easily  done 
in  the  past  year,  and  the  London  Association 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  being  able  to 
record  it  ;  only  very  strenuous  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  responsible  could  have  achieved 
it. 

Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind. 

The  I2th  Annual  Report  for  19J2-33  has 
to  record  a  serious  falling-off  in  the  amount 
collected  on  Geranium  Day  last  year,  when 
heavy  rain  made  conditions  extremely  bad  ; 
in  the  circumstances,  it  is  creditable  both 
to  the  collectors  and  public  that  the  sum  of 
£7,179  was  raised.  Among  the  outstanding 
events  of  the  year's  work  were  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  Sisterhoods  held  at  the  Queen's 
Hall  and  attended  by  over  2,000  workers, 
the  Annual  Reception  to  voluntary  workers, 
when  Dame  Madge  Kendal  was  the  principal 
speaker,  the  Annual  Hallowe'en  Ball,  a 
St.  Valentine's  Ball,  organised  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Cunningham- Reid,  and  the  Carol  parties 
in  many  districts,  carried  out  under  the 
Presidency  of  Sir  Walford  Davies.  It  is 
encouraging  to  know  that  extensive  econo- 
mies in  administration  have  made  it  possible 
to  increase  the  allocations  to  societies  partici- 
pating in  the  benefits  of  the  Fund  by  ;;^i,ooo, 
in  spite  of  the  fall  in  receipts. 

Imperial. 

Schools  for  the  Blind,  Palamcottah. 

The  Report  for  1932-33  is  a  record  of  a 
very  full  year,  when,  in  spite  of  financial 
anxiety  and  cuts  in  Government  grants, 
the  Schools  have  carried  on  their  work  with 
vigour  and  enthusiasm,  and  cared  for  the 
140  boys  and  girls  on  the  Roll.  During  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Speight,  Principal  of  the 
Schools,  in  England,  his  place  was  taken  by 
Miss  Walsh,  who  did  most  valuable  work. 
The  year  was  marked  by  special  visits  from 
H.E,  Sir  George  Stanley,  Governor  of  Madras, 
His  Grace  the  Metropolitan,  and  the  Rt.  Hon. 
S.  K.  Reddy,  Minister  of  Education,  all  of 
whom   expressed   their   warm   appreciation 
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of  the  work  that  is  being  done.  Photographs 
of  boys  and  girls  at  work  and  play  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  Report. 

Foreign. 

International    Association  for  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

The  Report  of  the  Annual  Meeting  held 
in  Paris,  in  November,  1932,  states  that  the 
subject  considered  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
was  that  of  sight-saving.  Papers  were  read 
by  Professor  Villey,  by  Dr.  Bishop  Harman, 
Mrs.  Hathaway,  Herr  Bartels,  M.  Dufour, 
M.  Redslob,  and  M.  Monbrun,  who  each 
described  in  turn  the  arrangements  made  for 
sight-saving  classes  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries. As  the  question  of  the  provision  of 
reading  material  for  the  child  attending  such 
classes  is  one  of  the  most  important  that 
arises  in  connection  with  them,  readers  of 
the  Report  will  turn  with  special  interest  to 
the  statements  made  in  this  connection, 
and  will  find  a  wide  variet}/  of  opinions 
expressed. 

"  The  admission  of  books,"  according  to 
Mr.  Bishop  Harman,  "  even  of  the  best 
printed  large  type,  will  not  raise  the  general 
average  and  from  the  medical  point  of  view 
it  is  undesirable."  "  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered," writes  Mrs.  Hathaway,  referring 
to  work  in  the  United  States,  "  that,  given 
sight,  no  matter  how  poor  this  might  be, 
children  would  read.  In  consequence  some 
method  had  to  be  devised  by  which  they 
could  read  with  the  least  possible  eye  fatigue. 
The  outcome  was  the  development  of  books 
in  large  clear  type,  on  buff  coloured  paper." 
Professor  Bartels,  speaking  for  Germany, 
says  that  the  weak  point  in  the  teaching  of 
the  partially  sighted  is  the  absence  of  books 
in  the  upper  grades,  and  "  one  has  to  be 
content  with  books  in  large  type  printed  by 
various  firms."  The  Swiss  delegate  stated 
that  books  were  printed  in  thick  type,  but 
that  when  these  were  not  obtainable,  ordinary 
school  books  were  used  with  the  help  of  a 
magnifying  glass,  while  M.  Redslob,  speaking 
for  Strasbourg,  which  has  one  of  the  oldest 
schools  for  partially-sighted  children,  stated 
that  he  had  long  been  anxious  to  have  special 
clear  type  books,  but  could  not  afford  them. 

The  Report  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
concerned  with  the  teaching  of  pai-tially 
sighted  children. 
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FOR  THE  BLIND. 


South-Eastern  and  London  Counties  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind. 

The  Essex  County  Association  for  the  Blind 
publishes  its  Annual  Report  for  the  year 
1932-33.  No  one  reading  that  Report  can 
doubt  that  Essex  county  has  in  the  Associ- 
ation an  implement  which  will  make  the  most 
of  the  material  it  can  give  it  from  its  ad- 
ministrative resources  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  its  individual  voluntary  resources  on 
the  other  hand,  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  of  the  county.  The  county  has  a 
heavy  new  burden  in  the  recent  influx  of 
population  from  London  to  its  riverside 
area,  a  burden  for  which  the  contributions 
of  the  influx  will  not  compensate  it  for  some 
time  to  come.  That  situation  is  accepted 
without  remark.  The  methods  of  collecting 
voluntary  contributions  have  been  critically 
reviewed.  The  administrative  power  of  the 
county  is  sympathetic  already  and  gives 
what  it  can  afford  out  of  the  county's 
official  purse.  The  Association  must,  by  its 
experience  and  devoted  work  and  sound 
understanding  of  needs,  turn  the  where- 
withal thus  placed  at  its  disposal  to  the  best 
account  for  the  blind,  and  the  Report  in- 
spires confidence  that  that  will  be  done.  The 
Colchester  unit,  which  has  a  fine  record  of 
many  years'  work,  has  made  certain  re- 
arrangements and  is  now  working  even  more 
closely  with  the  County  Association.  Copies 
of  the  Report  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  at  40,  Duke  Street,  Chelmsford. 

The  Kent  County  Association  for  the  Blind 
publishes  its  thirteenth  Annual  Report  for 
the  year  1932-33.  The  Report  includes  a 
general  review  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  work  of  the  year,  various  analyses  of 
the  register  of  blind  persons,  reports  by 
sixteen  local  organisations  in  the  bigger 
towns  of  the  coimty,  thirteen  of  them  con- 
stituted as  Committees,  a  report  by  the 
Home  Workers'  Scheme  which  serves  the 
county  in  common  with  neighbouring 
counties,  and  a  list  of  the  Kent  Home 
Workers,  a  report  by  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind  on  its  service  to  Kent,  the  Asso- 
ciation's accounts  and  lists  of  subscriptions 
and  donations   and   the  local   Committee's 


accounts.  One  new  local  Committee  is 
welcomed.  The  predominant  note  is  the 
amotmt  of  help  and  pleasure  given  by  private 
individuals  and  by  all  kinds  of  organisations 
to  the  blind  in  the  towns.  One  can  hardly 
hope  that  the  blind  in  the  re^t  of  the  county, 
the  rural  parts,  get  so  much  done  for  them. 
The  Home  Teaching  service  is  to  be  in- 
creased. Copies  of  the  Report  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Secretary  at  i,  Crescent 
Street,  Sittingbourne,  Kent. 

The  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Care  of 
the  Blind  publishes  its  Eleventh  Annual 
Report.  Hampshire  has  ever  since  the  for- 
mation of  the  Association,  and  indeed  long 
before  that  date,  been  conspicuous  for  the 
number  and  enthusiasm  of  its  voluntary 
workers.  The  pioneers  would  have  re- 
joiced to  see  how  eagerly  their  example  is 
followed  by  the  younger  generation.  The 
division  of  the  county  into  areas  of  volun- 
tary organisation  has  increased  local  en- 
thusiasm, especially  necessary  in  a  rural 
county,  where  it  is  impossible  to  have  any 
kind  of  Club  for  those  blind  people  who  are 
scattered  over  a  wide  district.  The  neigh- 
bourly kindness  of  the  local  visitors  and  of 
the  Women's  Institutes,  Rangers  and 
Rovers,  is  the  more  needed  and  is  evidently 
forthcoming  when  the  need  is  realised. 
Two  new  Local  Committees  are  welcomed, 
making  the  total  eleven  committees  and  ten 
organised  districts.  The  success  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Association  and  its  friends  in 
keeping  up  its  work  and  even  increasing  some 
forms  of  help  is  truly  "  a  matter  of  sincere 
congratulation  '  in  these  difficult  times. 
The  success  of  the  Stalls  of  Pastime  Work  at 
the  Flower  Shows  in  the  country  and  in  the 
permanent  shop  window  exhibitions  in  the 
towns  is  to  be  noted  with  interest.  A  new 
arrangement  for  recommendations  of 
training  and  for  watching  training  in  pro- 
gress, is  worthy  of  note  and  will  probably 
prove  helpful.  There  are  interesting  com- 
ments on  the  changes  in  the  register.  Copies 
of  the  Report  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  at  82,  High  Street,  Winchester. 

The  Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind  has 
published  its  Annual  Report  for  the  year 
1932-33.     During    that    year    the    Society 
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lost  the  valued  Chairman  who  had  guided  it 
since  its  inception  sixteen  years  ago.  It  has 
secured  another  distinguished  Hertford- 
shire man  to  follow  him,  and  embarks  with 
hope  and  energy  on  another  stage  of  its 
career.  It  has  high  standards  of  home 
teaching,  of  money  raising,  and  of  volun- 
tary work  in  many  forms  to  maintain. 
Copies  of  the  Report  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  Wormley  Lodge,  Brox- 
bourne,  Herts. 

The  West  Ham  Association  for  the  Blind 
publishes  its  fourth  Annual  Report,  covering 
the  year  1932-33.  It  is  a  tale  which  tells,  in 
more  ways  than  by  its  actual  words,  of  hard 
work  and  determined  effort  to  maintain  a 
standard  of  help  to  the  blind  of  West  Ham, 
in  spite  of  the  difficult  times  from  which 
West  Ham  is  suffering,  as  much  perhaps  as 
any  administrative  area.  Stringent  economy, 
including  the  reduction  in  size  of  the  Report 
itself,  has  helped  to  achieve  that  end.  The 
West  Ham  County  Borough  Council  now 
owns  its  own  workshops  for  the  blind,  prac- 
tising bootmaking,  brush  making,  basket 
making  and  mat  making,  and  selling  the 
knitted  work  of  the  Home  Workers.  The 
Workshops  and  the  Association  are  in  close 
co-operation.  Work  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  is  given  prominence.  Copies  of 
the  Report  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon, 
Secretary  at  63,  Tennyson  Road,  Stratford. 

E.15. 

Worthing  Society  for  Befriending  the  Blind. 
In  their  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1932-33, 
this  Society  records  a  very  satisfactory 
year's  work  and  the  total  receipts  show  an 
increase  of  nearly  £^'/  on  the  previous  year. 
Weekly  entertainments  arranged  at  the  Re- 
creation Room  were  greatly  appreciated  as 
also  was  the  Annual  Summer  Outing.  The 
fund  which  is  being  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  Home  for  the  Blind  has  now 
reached  a  total  of  ;^554.  19s.  id. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  the  Worthing 
Society  for  Befriending  the  Blind  reports  the 
death  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Kingston,  C.B.E.,  which 
took  place  very  suddenly  while  he  was 
driving  in  the  town.  Mr.  Kingston  had  de- 
voted his  retirement  from  the  Civil  Service 
to  public  work  in  the  town  and  had  been  for 
two  years  Treasurer  of  the  Worthing  Society 
for  Befriending  the  Blind,  during  which  time 
he  had  given  it  most  valuable  help.  His  loss 
will  be  deeply  felt, 
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NATIONAL  .INSTITUTE   FOR   THE   BLIND. 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  tliroughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 
ORGAN—  s.   d. 

Bach.    Christ,  our  Lord,  to  Jordan  came 

(Choral  Prelude),  Vol.  6,  No.  17       .  .      2     o 
Bach.     These  are  the  Holy  Ten  Com- 
mandments (Choral  Prelude),  Vol.  6, 
No.  19  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

Weber.     Overture     to     "  Euryanthe  " 

(arr.  by  Lemare)         .  .  .  .  ..20 


Associated  Board  Examination,  1934^ — 
Studies  and  Pieces — Preliminary   .  .      2 

12.233  Chopin.     Variations     Brillantes    in     B 

flat.  Op.  12      .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •      3 

12.234  Debussy.     Cortege,    No.    2    of   "  Petite 

Suite  "  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      2 

12.235  Dvorak.     Humoreske  No.  6  in  B,  Op. 

loi         . .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .      2 

12.236  Grainger,     Percy    (arr.    by).     London- 

derry Air  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      2 

12.237  Greenhill,  Harold.     A  Woodland  Posy 

(Six  Characteristic  Pieces)    .  .  .  .      2 

12.238  Grieg.     Three   Marches   from   "  Sigurd 

Jorsalfar,"  Op.  56       .  .  .  .  .  .      2 

12.239  Grovlez.     Nocturne   and   Petite  Valse, 

Nos.  2  and  3  of  "  Fancies  "  .  .  .  .      2 

12.240  Moszkowski.     German  Round  No.  r  in 

D,  Op.  25         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      2 

12.241  Raff.     Rigaudon,  Op.  204,  No.  3  ..2 

DANCE— 

12.242  Berlin,     Irving.     I    Can't    Remember, 

Song-Waltz      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      2 

12.243  Mercer,  J.  and  Carmichael,  H.     Lazy- 

bones, Song  Fox-Trot  . .  .  .      2 

12.244  Stothart,  Kahn  and  Connelly.     Sweet- 

heart   Darlin'    (from    "  Peg    o'    My 
Heart  "),  Song  Fox-Trot      .  .  .  .      2 

12.245  Woods,  Campbell  and  Connelly.     Peter! 

Peter !     Song  Fox-Trot         . .  . .      2 


SONGS— 

12.246  Bantock.     O   Can    Ye    Sew   Cushions  ? 

(Unison  Song) 

12.247  Beethoven.     In  Questa  Tomba  Oscura 

(Mark     Yonder     Tomb),     A     flat ; 
C — E^  natural 

12.248  Bizet.     Love   the    Vagrant    (Havanera 

from  "  Carmen  ")  D  :    D — pi 
Blow,   J.     The  Self  Banished,   E   flat  : 

Bj- El 

Buck,    Vera.     The    Birds,    G    minor  ; 

Bj- El 

D'Alquen,     F.     In     Cellar     Cool,     F  : 

Fj— Di 

Mascagni.     Romanza    e     Scena     (from 

"  Cavalleria  Rusticana  "),  C  minor  : 

Gj— pi 

Moeran,  E.  J.     'Tis  Time,  I  Think,  by 

Wenlock  Town,  F  :    C— pi  .  . 

12.254  Rogers,     J.     H.     The     Star,     B     flat  : 

Ai— pi 

12.255  Wolf,   Hugo.     Der  Gartner   (The   Gar- 

dener) C  :    G — pi 


12,249 
12,250 
12,251 
12,252 

12,253 
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TWO-PART  SONG—  s.  d. 

12,256     Shaw,    Martin.     You    Spotted    Snakes 

(Soprano  and  Contralto)        . .  .  .      20 

BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per   Vol. 
B.B.C.  PAMPHLETS.  5.   d. 

12.210  Early  Stages  in  French,  Term  i,   igth 

September — 5th  December,  1933, 
by  E.  M.  Stephan.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Pamphlet.  E.19  ..  19 
12,212  King's  English,  21st  September,  1933 — 
2ist  June,  1934,  by  A.  Lloyd  James. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Pamphlet.     E.27        .  .  .  .  ..26 

12.211  Talks  for  Older  Pupils  in  French  and 

German,  19th  September — 7th  De- 
cember, 1933.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Pamphlet.     E.19       .  .      i     9 

EDUCATIONAL— MATHEMATICS. 

12,190  Text  Book  of  Mathematical  Tables. 
Compiled  by  John  R.  Emblen, 
A.C.P.  Grade  2,  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Cloth  Boards.     G.78  .  .      93 

EDUCATIONAL— SCHOOL  READING  BOOKS. 

11801-11807.  English  Heritage,  An,  Book  III, 
by  Wentworth  Hill,  M.A.  Grade  2 
Intermediate  size,  Interlined,  Stiff 
Covers,  7  vols.     B.422  .  .  ..63 

FICTION. 

12098-12107  No  Name,  by  Wilkie  Collins. 
Vols.  I — 7  in  Grade  2,  Vols.  8 — 10  in 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  10  vols.     F.640  .  .      63 

1 2090-1 2094  Water  Gipsies,  The,  by  A.  P. 
Herbert.  Vols,  i — 3  in  Grade  2, 
Vols.  4 — 5  in  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  5  vols. 
F.333    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..66 

FOREIGN    LANGUAGES— IRISH. 

12,058     Breagan.     Grade     i.     Miniature     size, 

Interpointed,  Pamphlet.     C.12        .  .      i      3 

FOREIGN    LANGUAGES— LATIN. 

11,974-11,977  Second  Latin  Exercise  Book,  A, 
by  John  Barrow  Allen.  English  in 
Grade  2.  Latin  in  Grade  i.  Inter- 
mediate size,  Interpointea,  Stiff 
Covers,  4  vols.     B.318  .  .  .  .      8     3 

S.E.B.  =  Standard  English  Braille. 

MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per   Vol. 
s.   d. 
3.447-3.453     Greenbanks,  by  Dorothy  Whipple, 

7  vols.  (Limited  Edition)       .  .  ..83 

3.373-3.375     Our  Lord  and   Saviour,   by   Rev. 

Peter  Green,  M.A.,  3  vols.    .  .  ..100 

(Formerly    issued    as    a    Devotional 
Periodical  in  monthly  parts.) 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S   STUDENTS'  LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 

Vols. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Grey  Wolf,  by  H.  C.  Armstrong  .  .  . .  .  .        4 

-HISTORY. 

Josephus  :      Wars    of    the    Jews.      (Trans,     by 
W.  Wheston) 9 


LAW.  Vols. 

Chorley,  R.  S.  T.,  and  Tucker,  H.  A.  Leading 
Cases  on  Mercantile  Law  .  .  .  .  .  .        5 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Rabelais  :    Pages  Choisies  . .  .  .  . .        6 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Haldane,  J.  S.     Materialism         .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

Overstreet,  H.  A.     The  Enduring  Quest  .  .        3 

POETRY  AND  DRAMA. 

Baring,     M.,     Sorley,    C.    H.,    and    Belloc,    H. 
Selected  Poems  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        i 

Shaw,  G.  B.     Major  Barbara       .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

THEOLOGY   AND   RELIGIONS. 

Nairne,  A.  Johannine  Writing.  (Three  Lec- 
tures)       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        I 

Willcocks,  Sir  W.  From  the  Garden  of  Eden 
to  the  Crossing  of  the  Jordan  .  .  .  .  .  .        2 

Order  of  Holy  Communion  with  Alternative 

Order  from  Book  of  1928  .  .  .  .  .  .        i 


NATIONAL 


LIBRARY    FOR 
ADDITIONS. 
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Vols. 
FICTION. 

Eldershaw,  E.  Barnard.     A  House  is  Built       .  .  6 

Galsworthy,    John.     Flowering   Wilderness      .  .  -4 
Grimshaw,     Beatrice.     Beach     of    Terror    and 

Other  Stories       .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Henry,  O.     Jeff  Peters  (From  the  Argosy  Maga- 
zine)         .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  I 

Hine,  Muriel.     Hidden  Valley      .  .           .  .           .  .  6 

Larrimore,  Lida.     Mulberry  Square       .  .           .  .  3 

Lewis,  Sinclair.     Ann  Vickers 

Macdonald,  A.     Hidden  Nugget             .  .           .  .  3 

Mackail,  Denis.     Ian  and  Felicity           .  .           .  .  5 

Marshall,    Archibald.     Angel-Face    and    Other 

Stories 
Masterman,  J.  C.     Oxford  Tragedy 
Mottram,  R.  H.     Dazzle  .  . 
O'Donnell,  Peadar.     Islanders     .  . 

Orczv,    Baroness.     Marivosa        .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

Porter,  Eleanor  H.     PoUyanna  Grows  Up       .  .  4 
Strong,   L.   A.   G.     Don   Juan  and  the  Wheel- 
barrow     .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

Syrett,  Netta.     Who  was  Florriemay  ?  .  .           .  .  2 

Wells,  H.  G.     Bulpington  of  Blupp       .  .           .  .  6 

Young,  F.  E.  Mills.     Imprudence           .  .           .  .  5 

Wife  of  Hess       .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

"  Alpha  of  the  Plough."     Pebbles  on  the  Shore  3 

Bercovici,  Konrad.     Story  of  the  Gypsies          .  .  4 

Bevan,  E.     Christianity  . .           .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

Birrell,  F.     Gladstone       .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Bridges,    T.    C,    and    H.    H.  Tiltman.     Recent 

Heroes  of  Modern  Adventure  .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Burke,  Thomas.     City  of  Encounters  :  A  London 

Divertissement    .  .           .  .           . .           .  .           .  .  5 

Chesterton,  G.  K.     Chaucer         .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

*Clayton,  E.  Bellis.     Physio-Therapy  in  General 

Practice,  and  for  the  use  of  Masseurs  .  .           .  .  2 

Considine,    D.    S.    J.     Further    Words    of    En- 
couragement       .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  I 

Cox,  R.  Hippisley.     Green  Roads  of  England  .  .  2 
*Dante,   Alighieri.     Divine   Comedy    (Translator 

H.  F.  Cary)          7 

Drinkwater,   John.     Shakespeare            .  .           .  .  2 

Forbes,  George.     The  Earth,  the  Sun  and  Moon  i 
Gaitskell,     H.     Chartism  :       An     Introductory 

Essay       . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          .  .  i 

Gaunt,  Mary.     Broken  Journey..           ..           ..  4 

♦Gregory,  J.  W.     Story  of  the  Road        . .           .  .  3 

Gwynn,  Stephen.     Saints  and  Scholars.  .           .  .  3 

Harrison,  G.  B.     Elizabethan'England.  .          ..  i 
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Vols. 

Havward,  John.     Charles  II       .  .           .  .          .  .  2 

*Hili,  W.     English  Heritage,  Book  II      .  .           .  .  7 

Knox,  Wilfred.     St.  Paul             2 

Lambourn,    E.    A.    G.,    and    G.    B.    Harrison. 
Shakespeare  :      The     Man     and     His     Stage 

(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)           .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Linklater,  Eric.     Ben  Jonson  and  King  James  : 

A  Biography  and  a  Portrait      .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

Lockhart,  J.  G.     Cecil  Rhodes 2 

Lynd,  Robert.     Rain,  Rain,  Go  to  Spain          .  .  3 

fMatthews,  Dean  W.  R.     Seven  Words  .  .           .  .  i 

Orchard,  Rev.  W.  E.     From  Faith  to  Faith      .  .  5 

Parry,  Sir  E.  A.     Queen  Caroline            .  .           .  .  5 

*Tomiinson,  H.  M.     London  River          .  .           .  .  2 

VuUiamy,  C.  E.     John  Wesley    .  .           .  .           .  .  7 

Williams,  J.  R.     Drama  .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  i 

Willis,  Irene  Cooper.     The  Brontes        .  .           .  .  2 

JUVENILE. 

Aldis,  Janet.     A  Girl  Guide  Captain  in  India  .  .  3 

Brazil,  Angela.     Little  Green  School    .  .           .  .  4 

Popular  Schoolgirl              .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  4 

GRADE  I. 

Locke,  W.   J.     Joyous  Adventures  of  Aristide 

Pujol         .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  5 

GRADE  III. 

Priestley,  J.  B.     Balconinny  and  Other  Essays  2 
MOON. 

Barrington,  E.     Empress  of  Hearts  ;  A  Romance 

of  Marie  Antoinette       .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  6 

Drinkwater,  John,     Abraham  Lincoln  :    A  Play  2 
Johnston,  Rev.  H.     When  Two  or  Three — Daily 

Broadcast  Services         .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  i 

Keverne,  R.     Havering  Plot       .  .           .  .           .  .  7 

*Stereotyped  books. 

f Presented    by    the    Guild    of    Church    Braillists. 

N.I.B.    HOMES. 
VACANCIES,  30th  SEPTEMBER,  1933. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Brighton  Home  for  Blind  Women     .  .  . .  3 

Clifton  Home  for  Blind  Women         .  .  .  .  3 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  3 

8,  Oval   Road,    London.     Hostel   for   Blind 
Women  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        — 

9,  Oval   Road,    London.     Hostel   for   Blind 
Women  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind     Babies,    East 

Grinstf  ad        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babits,  Southport  1 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington        16 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  DECEMBER,  1933. 

The  next  Examination  for  Gardner's  Trust  Scholar- 
ships of  the  annual  value  of  ;^40,  tenable  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.  19, 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  December  2nd,  and  Monday, 
December  4th.  Candidates  must  have  reached  the 
age  of  sixteen  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  Examination, 
must  have  resided  in  England  or  Wales  for  the  last  five 
years  and  be  intending  to  remain  so  resident.  Applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  Principal  on  or  before 
Saturday,  November  i8th,  or  the  candidate's  name 
will  not  be  placed  on  the  list. 


December  22nd,  consignments  were  held  up  at  the  Post 
Offtce,  and  not  delivered  at  their  various  destinations, 
until  after  the  holidays,  owing  to  the  enormous  extra 
pressure  of  Christmas  work  at  the  Post  Office. 

Readers  in  the  Northern  Branch  area  should  notify 
the  Branch  Secretary,  Miss  A.  M.  Hewer,  5.  St.  John 
Street,  Manchester,  3. 

O.  I.  Prince, 
Secretary  and  Librarian. 


NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 

In  order  to  prevent  disappointment  and  ensure  the 
deliver^''  of  extra  consignments  of  books  from  the 
National  Library  at  Christmas  time,  readers  are  asked 
to  notify  the  Secretary,  Miss  0.  I.  Prince,  35,  Great 
Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1,  that  extra  books 
will  be  needed,  as  early  as  possible  in  the  month  of 
December.  Many  were  disappointed  in  1932,35 
although  by  strenuous  efforts  the  double  supplies  asked 
for    were    all    despatched    from    Westminster    before 


ADVERJISMNTS 

Advertising  Rates  :    is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.). 
BRAILLE   CHRISTMAS   CARDS. 

From  2s.  6d.  per  doz.  Orders  will  be  gratefully 
received  and  samples  sent  by  Stanley  Vines.  4,  Laxton 
Street,  Leicester. 

BLIND  SHORTHAND  TYPISTS  at  the  NIB., 
Tj^ping  Bureau,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i, 
will  type  your  correspondence,  articles,  etc.,  at  reason- 
able charges.     Particulars  on  request. 

SHOWCARDS. 

A  ' '  Masseeley  ' '  Showcard  machine  has  been  installed 
at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  provide  at  a  low 
cost  showcards  of  commercial  standard  to  assist  the  sale 
of  blind-made  goods  throughout  the  country.  It  has 
been  agreed  to  supply  its  product  only  to  agencies 
working  for  the  blind. 

A  Price  List  and  a  book  of  specimen  cards  will  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postcard  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
General  at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i. 


HENSHAW'S  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

There  are  FOUR  VACANCIES  for  BLIND  MEN 
in  the  RHYL  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

This  Home  is  splendidly  equipped,  within  a  few 
minutes  of  the  sea  and  situated  in  pleasant  surround- 
ings. The  inclusive  fees  are  £65  per  annum,  which 
include  board-residence,  medical  attendance  and 
clothing.  Two  weeks'  summer  holiday  allowed,  the 
Board  of  Management  granting  £1  per  week  to  each 
resident  for  this  purpose. 

Forms  of  application  for  admission  may  be  obtained 
from  : — 

W.  H.  Thurman,  Director, 

Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
•  '  Old  Trafford, 

Manchester,  16. 

CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I. I. P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans),  Ltd.,  22-24,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.4 
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CO-OPERATIVE   PURCHASING    FOR 
BLIND   WORKSHOPS 

By  A.  COOPER,  Hon.  Secretary,  Joint  Committee  of  the  London  Workshops  for  the  Blind 

THE  co-operative  purchasing  of  raw  materials  in  bulk  for  all  the  workshops 
for  the  blind  is  a  subject  that  has  agitated  the  minds  of  a  number  of  managers 
of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  over  a  period  of  years,  but  has,  perhaps,  never 
received  the  attention  that  such  an  important  subject  deserves. 
Undoubtedly  those  in  favour  of  the  scheme  have  been  largely  influenced 
by  the  practice  which  is  becoming  more  popular  in  the  "  sighted  "  commercial 
world  and,  is,  perhaps,  receiving  more  attention  than  ever  before.  Business 
concerns  generally  have  for  some  time  been  considering  the  possibility  of  eliminating  the 
intermediate  factor  or  merchant,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  purchasing  as  well  as  selling. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  larger  firms  and  combines  have  found  it  to  be  profitable  to  set  up  quite 
separate  companies  for  the  sole  purpose  of  purchasing  all  requisite  commodities.  It  is,  there- 
fore, somewhat  difficult  for  anyone  to  suggest  that  a  similar  system  cannot  prove  of  definite 
value  to  Blind  Workshops  generally.  The  conditions  obtaining  in  both  instances,  however, 
are  far  from  identical. 

Space  prevents  my  stating  more  than  a  few  of  these  differences  ;    others  will  readily 
occur  to  the  reader. 

1.  Trading  concerns  are  governed  by  one  board  of  directors  which  specifies  what  goods 

are  to  be  purchased,  and  the  actual  users  have  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the 
purchases  made  by  the  chief  purchasing  officer. 

2.  Goods  or  raw  materials  are  of  a  definite  standard  of  quality,  purity,  etc. 

3.  The  responsibility  for  the  ultimate  trading  results  rests  with  one  authority,  viz.,  the 

board  of  directors,  which  issues  instructions  to  its  subsidiaries. 
With  regard  to  Blind  Institutions  : — 

1.  There  are  over  50  of  these  in  England  and  Wales,  each  of  which  is  a  law  unto  itself. 

2.  The  materials  used  by  the  individual  Workshops  are  not  of  standard  quality  or 

description. 
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3.  There  is  no  one  authority  to  dictate 
to  the  boards  of  management  of  the 
various  Workshops. 

I  suggest  that  the  foregoing  alone  vitally 
affect  the  question  of  co-operative  pur- 
chasing of  raw  materials. 

Now  consider  some  of  the  practical  diffi- 
culties as  they  affect  Blind  Workshops 
generally. 

First  of  all,  I  think  that  it  will  be  generally 
agreed  that  it  would  be  just  as  unreasonable 
to  expect  any  individual  manager  to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  purchasing  officer  in 
addition  to  his  existing  duties  as  it  would  be 
impossible  to  secure  any  one  person  with 
sufficient  expert  experience  successfully  to 
purchase  all  classes  of  raw  materials. 

For  instance,  the  purchase  of  bristles 
would  undoubtedly  require  the  services  of 
an  expert,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
any  man  capable  of  purchasing  cane,  willows, 
coir  yarns  and  fibre  would  be  equally  success- 
ful in  the  purchase  of  bristles.  It  is,  there- 
fore, fair  to  assume  that  more  than  one 
purchasing  officer  would  be  necessary.  Then, 
if  materials  are  to  be  purchased  in  a  profit- 
able manner  it  would  be  necessary  to  buy 
for  forward  shipment,  say,  for  instance, 
50  tons  of  cane  or  50  tons  of  willows,  or 
perhaps  200  bales  of  coir  yarns  and  fibres. 

This  would  necessitate  one  or  more 
warehouses,  the  employment  of  stock- 
keepers,  dispatch  clerks,  warehousemen,  etc., 
in  addition  to  the  necessary  purchasing  agents. 

Again,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  while 
the  Workshops  are  engaged  in  several  trades 
using  a  fairly  large  assortment  of  raw 
materials,  the  actual  quantities  of  each  class 
consumed  by  the  combined  Workshops  are 
comparatively  small. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  quantity  of 
coir  yarns  and  fibres  of  all  descriptions 
consumed  by  all  the  Workshops  is  something 
less  than  400  tons  per  annum.  I  have  little 
hesitation  in  stating  that  the  net  profit  to 
the  merchant,  providing  the  material  is 
delivered  direct  from  the  ship  and  not  ware- 
housed, would  not  be  more  than  £1  per  ton  ; 
it  is  probably  less.  (This  estimate  is  based 
on  prices  paid  by  the  larger  Institutions 
buying  from  25  to  50  bales  at  one  time  for 
forward  shipment.) 

Supposing  this  could  be  bought  direct, 
the  saving  would  therefore  be  something  less 
than  £400. 


I  venture  to  suggest  that  this  sum  would 
not  suffice  to  pay  all  the  salaries,  wages, 
insurances,  warehousing,  delivery,  wastage, 
etc.,  involved  in  such  a  transaction. 

When  the  yarn  is  once  landed  and  ware- 
housed in  London,  the  following  are  some  of 
the  charges  to  be  paid  in  addition  to  the 
usual  port  rates,  wharfage,  lighterage,  etc.  : — 

Dock  rent,  7M.  per  ton  gross  per  week. 
Re-delivery,  6s.  per  ton,  this  in  addition  to 
carriage.  Insurances.  Sampling  a  bale, 
8s.  per  bale. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  £1  per  ton 
profit  would  quickly  disappear  if  the  yarn 
remained  in  warehouse  for  many  weeks,  and 
it  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  store 
same  if  the  requirements  of  the  smaller 
Institutions  who  only  take  delivery  of  a  few 
bales  are  to  be  satisfied.  This  applies  also 
to  other  materials  generally  used,  such  as 
cane,  willows,  brush  materials,  etc. 

Assuming,  however,  the  possibility  of  pur- 
chasing raw  materials  in  bulk,  and  at  prices 
below  those  at  present  paid  by  the  larger 
Institutions  who  buy  in  comparatively  large 
quantities,  there  are  even  more  important 
aspects  of  the  question.  There  is  the  risk  in 
the  purchase  of  materials  for  forward  ship- 
ment of  a  possible  fall  in  the  market.  For 
instance,  supposing  the  central  purchasing 
office  had  committed  itself  in  October  for 
200  bales  of  coir  yarns  for,  say,  November- 
December  shipment,  this  would,  in  all 
probability,  not  be  ready  for  actual  delivery 
until  February  of  the  following  year.  In  the 
meantime,  if  for  some  reason  that  could  not 
possibly  have  been  foreseen,  the  prices  of 
raw  materials  had  decreased  by  one  or  even 
two  pounds  per  ton  when  the  delivery  of  yarn 
was  made  to  the  various  workshops  in 
February,  the  managers  would  immediately 
test  the  market  and  discover  that  the  same 
yarn  could  have  been  purchased  at  a  lower 
price  in  the  open  market.  They  would  then 
do  one  of  two  things — either  decline  to 
purchase  from  the  central  purchasing  agency 
(and  it  cannot  be  contemplated  that  they 
could  be  compelled  so  to  do)  or,  if  they  did 
in  fact  buy  from  the  central  agency,  they 
would  consider  that  they  had  good  reasons 
for  complaining  to  their  respective  boards 
of  management  of  the  heavier  prices  and 
would  suggest  that  as  a  consequence  they 
could  not  be  held  responsible  for  a  possible 
bad  trading  result.     Of  course,  the  market 
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might  fluctuate  in  the  other  direction,  and 
result  in  the  raw  materials  being  dehvered 
at  a  price  lower  than  that  quoted  in  the  open 
market,  but  there  would  be  a  danger  that 
the  managers,  in  that  case,  would  not  find  it 
necessary  to  report  such  a  transaction  to 
their  boards  of  management.  That  is  to  say, 
managers  would  not  hesitate  to  lay  all  the 
blame  on  the  central  purchasing  agency 
when  the  market  was  against  them,  or  fail 
to  take  credit  when  the  market  was  in  their 
favour. 

This,  I  realise,  invites  the  obvious  retort 
that  merchants  are  compelled  to  risk  a 
fluctuating  market.  Certainly,  but  it  is  part 
of  the  business  of  merchants  to  take  such 
risks,  and  profit  or  lose  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  fluctuation.  A  buj^er  acting 
for  a  combination  of  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  would  certainly  not  be  expected  to 
take  such  risks,  but  to  "  play  for  safety  "  all 
the  time.  There  are  without  a  doubt  many 
and  various  risks,  some  of  which  are  not 
covered  by  insurances  (managers  having 
experience  of  buying  for  forward  shipment 
have  knowledge  of  these),  others  which  may 
be  compensated  for,  to  some  extent,  after 
reference  to  arbitrators,  involving  much 
labour,  waste  of  time  and  expense,  and  yet 
others  which  are  never  covered.  With  regard 
to  cane,  willows,  etc.,  there  is  invariably  a 
shortage  in  weight  which  is  irrecoverable, 
and  must  be  allowed  for  in  arranging  prices. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions to  consider  is  that  of  the  prejudice  of 
managers  and  foremen  to  using  any  materials 
that  they  themselves  have  not  purchased. 
Every  manager  and  foreman  is  strongly  of 
the  opinion,  and  quite  rightly  so,  that  he 
himself  is  the  best  judge  of  the  quality, 
description,  size,  etc.,  of  the  material  used 
in  his  own  establishment.  He  therefore, 
immediately  finds  fault  with  any  material 
that  is  forced  upon  him  against  his  better 
judgment,  and  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  for  such  a  thing  to  happen  even  with 
admittedly  good  quality  materials.  Either 
the  size,  or  colour,  or  texture  of  the  material 
is  not  in  accordance  with  what  he  requires, 
and  any  central  purchasing  would  inevitably 
result  in  endless  complaints.  The  individual 
manager  or  foreman  would  consider  that  he 
had  extremely  good  reasons  to  give  for  bad 
workmanship  on  the  part  of  the  workers  in 
his  department  by  blaming  the  materials, 


for  the  purchase  of  which  he  was  not  directly 
responsible.  Apart  from  everything  else, 
the  waste  under  such  a  system  would  be 
excessive.  At  present  when  the  manager 
discovers  an  excessive  waste,  say  in  the 
basket  shop,  the  foreman  cannot  blame  the 
materials  because  he  had  probably  selected 
them  and  was  responsible  for  their  purchase, 
but  if  the  materials  had  been  forced  upon  him 
against  his  will  or  judgment,  then  he  un- 
doubtedly would  consider  that  this  alone 
was  a  sufficiently  good  reason  to  give  for  the 
waste. 

It  is  an  old  maxim  that  if  3/01;  do  not  buy 
right  you  cannot  possibly  sell  right. 

Lastly,  cane,  imported  willows,  piassava, 
coir  yarns,  etc.,  bought  for  forward  ship- 
ment, have  to  be  paid  for  "  Cash  Against 
Documents,"  involving  large  sums  of  money 
quite  apart  from  office  and  warehouse 
expenses.  Providing  materials  delivered  to 
the  various  Workshops  were  paid  for 
promptly  and  that  the  stocks  held  by  the 
central  stores  were  not  excessive,  I  estimate 
that  not  less  than  ^^10,000,  in  addition 
to  capital  expenditure  for  warehouses,  etc., 
would  be  required  to  finance  such  a  scheme. 
How,  exactly,  is  it  suggested  that  such  a 
sum  could  be  raised  ? 

I  am  afraid  that  I  am  not  convinced  either 
of  the  practicability  of  such  a  scheme  or 
that  it  would  prove  to  be  of  material  benefit, 
although  I  hold  the  opinion  that  the  possi- 
bilities of  joint  purchasing  by  small  groups 
of  Workshops  in  a  given  area,  or  the  purchase 
of  materials  by  the  smaller  from  the  lai'ger 
Workshops,  is  worthy  of  fuller  consideration. 


Helen  Keller  Addresses  Aberdeen's  Blind 
Workers. — Workers  at  the  Aberdeen  Blind 
Asylum  were  addressed  last  month  by  Dr. 
Helen  Keller.  She  talked  to  them  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  After  answering  various 
questions,  she  said  that  she  had  heard  a  great 
deal  of  the  good  work  done  at  the  Asylum 
and  she  was  happy  they  knew  the  sweetness 
of  accomplishment.  There  was  nothing  like 
hard  work  to  add  dignity  to  their  dark  days. 
She  liked  to  demonstrate  what  the  blind  could 
do,  as  it  showed  others  what  they  could  do  if 
they  developed  their  senses.  The  only  difference 
between  the  blind  and  those  who  had  eyesight 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  their  limitations  hut 
in  the  way  they  met  them  with  laughter  and  a 
smiling  face. 
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Federation  o£  Blind  Social  Clubs. — A  British 
Blind  Social  and  Sports  Federation  has  been 
formed  as  a  result  of  a  two-day  conference  in 
Manchester.  Delegates  from  Manchester,  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Bolton,  Bury,  Blackpool, 
Derby  and  other  towns  were  present.  The 
object  of  the  Federation  is  to  link  all  existing 
clubs  and  to  encourage  the  formation  of  new 
ones  and  also  to  "  encourage  the  invention  and 
the  adaptation  of  new  games  for  the  bhnd." 
Mr.  G.  King,  of  the  Manchester  club,  was  in  the 
chair  at  the  conference,  and  Mr.  W.  Russell,  of 
Glasgow,  was  elected  the  first  President  of  the 
Federation,  with  Miss  Maj'  Warren,  of  Man- 
chester, as  Secretary. 

Opening  of  Welfare  Hall  at  West  Hartlepool. — 
The  Welfare  Hall  of  the  Hartlepools  Workshops 
for  the  Blind  was  formally  opened  on  October 
25th,  over  80  blind  persons  being  present. 
Councillor  E.  Bloom  was  in  the  chair,  supported 
by  the  President,  Councillor  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wilson, 
members  of  the  Committee  and  friends,  and 
the  Manager,  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor. 

The  Chairman,  in  asking  Mrs.  Wilson  to 
declare  the  hall  open  for  the  service  of  the 
blind  people  of  the  town,  regretted  that  those 
who  had  been  the  prime  movers  in  the  scheme 
were  not  there  to  participate  in  the  opening 
ceremony,  and  asked  all  to  pay  silent  tribute 
to  the  late  Alderman  J.  W.  Wilson,  the  Rev. 
Canon  Knowlden,  Mr.  J.  W.  Steel  and  Mrs. 
G.  Taylor.  He  also  spoke  of  the  services  of 
Major  J.  A.  L.  Downey,  D.S.O.,  and  the  Rev. 
R.  G.  Barnett. 

Councillor  Mrs.  Wilson,  in  declaring  the  haU 
open,  referred  to  the  splendid  response  of  the 
citizens  of  West  Hartlepool  to  all  the  Society's 
appeals  and  associated  with  the  names  men- 
tioned by  the  Chairman,  the  names  of  Mrs. 
J.  T.  Jacques,  Mrs.  E.  Edwards  and  Mrs. 
H.  Leak,  who  had  been  the  earliest  welfare 
workers  among  the  blind. 

The  hall  is  a  well-ventilated  building,  40  feet 
by  20  feet,  Hghted  by  electricity,  and  heated  by 
a  low  pressure  hot  water  system.  It  is  furnished 
with  oak  cafe-tables  of  local  manufacture  and 
EngUsh  wooden  chairs.  A  kitchen  annexe  and 
service  hatch  give  adequate  facilities  for  the 
provision  of  refreshments. 

Registration  of  Visits  in  Fife. — A  new  depar- 
ture in  the  administration  of  the  Fife  Society 
for  the  Bhnd  was  outlined  by  Sir  Michael 
Nairn,  Bart.,  when  he  presided  at  the  Society's 
annual  meeting  in  Kirkcaldy.  Sir  Michael 
said  that  a  series  of  registers  was  now  being 


compiled  recording  each  visit  paid  to  every  blind 
person  in  the  county.  The  County  Council 
had  been  criticising  the  Society  and  had  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  with  some  of  the  work 
done.  There  had  been  reasons  for  that,  how- 
ever, as  one  of  the  teachers  had  been  off  ill. 
It  was  hoped  to  have  this  scheme  in  operation 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  they  would  be  able 
to  withstand  anybody's  criticism. 

Christmas  School  of  the  Pipers'  Guild. — 
The  Pipers'  Guild  Christmas  School  is  to  be 
held  at  Bedford  College,  Regent's  Park,  N.W., 
from  Thursday,  December  28th,  to  Thursday, 
January  4th,  inclusive,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Margaret  James.  The  School  is  planned 
for  men  and  women  of  any  profession  who  are 
willing  to  share  in  the  adventure  of  pipe-making 
and  pipe-playing.  This  is  studied  in  its  two 
aspects  :  as  a  comprehensive  training  in  crafts- 
manship, musical  knowledge  and  musical  appre- 
ciation ;  as  a  recreation  and  adventure  in  crea- 
tive music.  The  suitabihty  of  the  craft  and 
the  recreation  for  blind  persons  has  been  dealt 
with  previously  in  The  New  Beacon.  The 
tuition  fee  for  the  course  is  30s. ,  and  application 
should  be  made  early  to  Miss  Margaret  James, 
21,  St.  Margaret's  Road,  Oxford.  Railway  vouch- 
ers for  reduced  fares  to  London  will  be  available. 

A  Sunderland  Workshop  Employee  Now 
Eligible  for  Management  Committee. — A  long 
controversy  has  been  ended  by  the  decision  of 
Sunderland  and  Durham  County  Royal  Insti- 
tion  for  the  Blind  to  alter  one  of  the  articles  of 
association  so  that  a  blind  worker  employed 
by  the  Institution  will  be  ehgible  for  membership 
of  the  Committee  of  Management.  Previously 
the  article  has  contained  a  clause  precluding 
anybody  who  is  financially  interested  in  the 
Institution  from  being  eligible  for  the  Manage- 
ment Committee. 

There  were  S3  Governors  present  at  the  annual 
meeting  last  month  presided  over  by  Sir  Walter 
Raine,  and  by  22  votes  to  six  it  was  decided  that 
this  clause  should  be  deleted.  The  motion  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Wearmouth,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  M.  J.  Forrest. 

Mr.  Wearmouth  said  that  the  object  of  the 
resolution  was  to  allow  the  National  League 
of  the  Blind  to  make  their  own  nomination. 
At  present  the  League  had  the  power  to  make 
a  nomination,  but  that  power  was  hampered 
by  irritating  restrictions  which  made  it  extremely 
difficult  to  nominate  whom  they  liked. 

"  It  almost  precludes  them  altogether  from 
making  a  nomination,"  said  Mr,  Wearmouth. 
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"  The  objects  of  the  Institution  are  not  only 
to  provide  work  for  the  able-bodied  blind  ; 
there  are  other  objects  more  important. 

"  These  objects  are  ;  Looking  after  the  aged 
and  infirm  blind,  and  looking  after  the  welfare 
of  the  bhnd  generally. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  there  has  been  too  much 
stress  laid  on  the  representation  of  the  blind 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Workshops. 

"  This  question  must  not  only  be  looked  at 


from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Workshops,  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  of  the  blind. 
The  Workshops  blind  are  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  blind  in  our  area." 

Mr.  Wearmouth  suggested  that  the  point  of 
view  of  the  sighted  person  could  not  be  the 
point  of  view  of  the  blind  person,  and  the  blind 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Institution  by  being  given  a  free 
choice  of  representation. 


PRICES   OF  BRAILLE  MUSIC. 


THE  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
announces  that,  as  the  result  of  a  full 
enquiry  into  the  production  of  Braille 
music  and  the  requirements  of  blind 
musicians,  it  has  decided  to  issue  a  new 
Music  Price  List  at  an  early  date. 

The  prices  will  not  in  future  be  one  quarter 
the  cost  of  production,  as  in  the  past,  but 
will  represent  a  lower  fraction  of  the  actual 
cost.  Foreign  customers  will  be  able  to  obtain 
Braille  music  at  the  same  price  as  English 


customers,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  change 
will  benefit  not  only  blind  musicians  abroad 
who  wish  to  buy  music  printed  in  England, 
but  by  increasing  the  total  sale  of  music  will 
be  of  benefit  to  British  blind  musicians. 

Pending  the  issue  of  the  new  Price  List, 
which  shoiild  be  ready  in  the  Spring  of  1934, 
the  present  catalogue  prices  will  remain  in 
force  for  home  sales,  but  purchasers  from 
abroad  will  be  able  to  buy  at  the  price 
hitherto  charged  to  British  customers. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  NOTES 


NORTHAMPTON. 
New  Scale  o£  Augmentation  in  Workshops.— ^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Northamptonshire  County 
Council  last  month,  the  Committee  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  reported  that  the  North- 
ampton Town  Council  had  approved  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  earnings  of  employees  in  the 
Northampton  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  as 
from  November  ist,  on,  condition  that  the 
County  Council  passed  a  similar  resolution,  the 
suggested  scale  being  : 

Males  earning  15s.  a  week  and  under  to 
receive  augmentation  of  23s.  a  week,  the  aug- 
mentation to  be  reduced  by  4d.  in  every  is. 
earned  over  15s. 

Females  earning  12s.  a  week  and  under  to 
receive  augmentation  of  20s.  6d.  a  week,  with 
a  reduction  of  3d.  in  every  is.  earned  over  12s. 

The  estimated  increased  cost  to  the  county 
during  the  next  financial  year  would  be  £145. 
After  a  certain  amount  of  opposition,  the 
recommendation  was  adopted. 

BURNLEY. 

Blind-made  Goods  Good  Enough. — In  spite 
of  vigorous  opposition  from  traders'  organisa- 
tions the  scheme  to  establish  a  shop  for  the 
sale  of  goods  from  Burnley's  municipal  Work- 
shops for  the  Blind  is  going  forward,  and  it  is 
understood  that  premises  are  now  being  adapted. 


The  reply  to  the  critics  of  the  Manager, 
Mr.  S.  Jackson,  is  that  the  Workshops  are 
sufficiently  well  equipped  to  turn  out  goods 
in  great  variety,  and  of  quality  to  warrant 
public  support  on  other  than  sympathetic 
grounds.  To  make  the  Workshops  self-sup- 
porting rather  than  profit-making  is,  it  is 
declared,  the  idea  behind  the  scheme. 

WALSALL. 
Scheme  for  New  Listitution  and  Workshops. — 

A  report  of  a  special  sub-committee  (repre- 
sentative of  Walsall  Town  Council,  the  Stafford- 
shire County  Council,  and  the  local  Society  for 
the  Blind)  has  just  been  issued,  relative  to  the 
proposed  new  Institution  and  Workshops  for 
the  blind  people  of  Walsall  and  the  district. 

When  the  subject  was  under  discussion  in 
1930  it  was  stated  that  a  site  was  available  in 
Lichfield  Road,  Walsall,  for  the  proposed  new 
buildings,  but  the  scheme  was  deferred,  chiefly 
on  economic  grounds. 

It  is  now  proposed  that  the  Town  Council  be 
approached  and  asked  for  a  larger  site — on  the 
new  Hatherton  Road,  Walsall,  at  a  cost  of  £775. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  as  the  Blind  Society 
is  unable  to  raise  the  capital  sum  for  the  new 
buildings,  the  Town  Council  and  the  County 
Council  be  asked  jointly  to  bear  the  cost  of  tlie 
scheme,  which  is  estimated  at  £7,000. 
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International  ConJerence. — We  understand 
from  Dr.  Strehl  that  it  has  been  decided  to 
postpone  the  proposed  International  Conference 
at  Amsterdam  until  1935.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  various  Committees  set  up  to  consider 
Braille  music,  mathematical  and  scientific 
symbols,  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew  and  phonetics, 
higher  and  technical  occupations,  and  pensions 
for  the  blind,  will  all  continue  their  investiga- 
tions, and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  members 
may  meet  at  Marburg  during  the  winter  to 
confer  on  decisions  already  reached. 

Bicycles  for  the  Blind. — An  interesting  account 
of  a  bicycle  made  for  the  use  of  a  blind  and 
seeing  person  by  a  Dresden  society  is  given 
in  a  recent  number  of  a  German  periodical. 
Two  ladies'   bicycles  are  used,   and  joined  by 


steel  tubes,  at  the  end  of  which  are  clips  that 
go  round  the  frames  of  the  machines,  and  are 
lined  with  rubber  to  prevent  jolting  on  bad 
roads.     The  cost  of  the  bicycle  is  about  £15. 

Blind  Labour  in  Dresden  Cigarette  Factory. — 
We  learn  from  Die  Blindcnwclt  that  16  blind 
people  have  found  employment  at  a  cigarette 
factory  in  Dresden,  where  they  work  side  by 
side  with  the  seeing,  being  chiefly  employed 
in  the  stripping  processes.  Up  to  the  present 
it  is  stated  that  it  looks  probable  that  the  work 
will  prove  quite  suitable  for  them.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  three 
of  the  leading  British  tobacco  manufacturers 
have  for  some  time  been  successfully  employ- 
ing blind  labour  in,  the  tobacco  leaf-stripping 
process.       '  ... 


We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  :— 

Professor  Pierre  Villey,  Secretary-General 
of  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy  [see  page 
288). 

G.  H.  Kingston,  C.B.E.,  Honorary  Trea- 
surer of  the  Worthing  Society  for  Befriending 
the  Blind,  who  died  suddenly  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

Mrs.  Burke  (nee  Charlotte  Elizabeth 
Green),  who  died  recently  in  Vancouver. 
Mrs.  Burke  was  educated  at  the  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham,  and 
after  training  as  a  teacher  of  music  she 
went  out  to  Australia,  where  she  obtained  a 
post  at  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
North  Adelaide,  remaining  in  Australia  for 
10  years.  She  then  travelled  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  but  finally  settled  in 
Western  Canada,  where  she  was  responsible 
for  founding  the  first  school  for  the  blind 
in  the  far  west.  In  1922  the  provincial 
government  took  over  the  school,  but  for 
many  years  Mrs.  Burke  continued  as  a 
teacher.  She  was  deeply  loved  by  the  blind 
with  whom  she  came  into  contact,  and  her 
courage,  kindness,  and  strength  of  character 
brought  her  many  friends  in  many  parts  of 
the  world. 

George  Pocock,  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the    Royal    Blind    Pension    Society.     The 


Society  was  founded  in  1863  by  Mr.  Pocock's 
grandfather,  Thomas  Pocock,  under  the 
name  of  the  Protestant  Blind  Pension 
Society,  and  the  work  was  in  turn  carried 
on  by  his  sons,  Alfred  and  Ebenezer,  and 
his  three  grandsons,  Thomas,  George  and 
Percy.  •  ,  -_...■     ■■ 

William  Bryan  Prosser,  O.B.E.,  Clerk  of 
the  Peace  for  Kent  and  Clerk  to  the  Kent 
County  Council  for  38  years,  from  i8gi  till 
his  retirement  in  September,  1929.  He 
served  his  native  county  with  great  devotion 
and  loyalty,  and  amongst  many  charitable 
activities  took  a  great  interest  in  work  for 
the  blind,  functions  in  connection  therewith 
being  frequently  held  in  his  home. 

Alderman  G.  R.  Davey,  a  valued  member 
of  the  Ilford  Council.  About  six  years  ago 
he  lost  his  sight  ;  he  was  sitting  on  his 
chair  one  evening  and  fell  asleep.  When  he 
woke  up  he  found  his  sight  was  gone.  Within 
a  short  time,  however,  he  was  carrying  on 
his  business  and  Coimcil  work  with  un- 
diminished cheerfulness.  His  service  on  the 
Council  dated  from  1914.  The  Mayor, 
referring  to  the  Council's  loss,  said  that 
undoubtedly  Alderman  Dave)^  had  the 
welfare  of  Ilford  most  sincerely  at  heart, 
and  that  every  action  of  his  had  been  directed 
at  one  object — the  best  interests  of  the 
Ilford  ratepayers. 
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THE    HOME    TEACHER'S  OPPORTUNITY 

By   W.   M.   STONE. 

{A    paper   read    at    the    Home    Teachers'    Conference,    held    at    the    Clothworkers'    Hall    on 

November  3rd.) 


THE  title  sounds  very  prosy. 
Reminiscent,    is    it    not,    of 
the  Mid- Victorian  tract  our 
grandmothers  loved  to  read 
on  Sunday  afternoons  ?    But 
don't   be  afraid,    I   am  not 
going    to    preach.        "  The 
Home  Teachers'   Opportunity."     After  all, 
you  know  your  opportunities  better  than  any 
one  and  you  also  know — and  I  think  this  is 
a   sore   point — your   lack   of   opportunities. 
Home  Teachers  of  to-day  are  experts  ;   they 
are  trained,  examined  and  hold  diplomas. 
It  was  not  so  with  the  Home  Teachers,  as  I 
remember   them,    of   nearly   30    years  ago. 
They  were  pious  men  and  women  in  those 
days,  more  concerned  with  saving  souls  than 
looking  after  bodies  ;    firm  believers  in  the 
truth  that  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone, 
but   forgetful  of  the  obvious  fact   that  he 
cannot  live  without  it.     They  went  about 
with  Bibles  in  their  hands,  and  very  little  in 
their   pockets.       Of    Braille    they    scarcely 
knew  one  dot  from  another,  but  their  rever- 
ence for  Moon  was  profound.  They  had  their 
social  centres,  at  which  the  singing  of  psalms 
and  hymns  and  listening  to  sermons  were 
the  principal  forms  of  entertainment.    Their 
conferences    and  their  committee  meetings 
were  always  opened  with  prayer.      Don't 
think  that  I  am  poking  fun  at  these  good  men 
and  women.    They  did  their  duty  well,  but 
their  opportunities  were  not  so  extensive  as 
yours  are.     Indeed,   I   sometimes  wish  we 
could  revive  the  practice  of  beginning  all 
our  committee  meetings  and  conferences  with 
a  little  devotional  service,  and  I  have  even 
gone  the  length  of  drawing  up  a  form  for 
such  use.    It  would  begin  with  a  little  litany 
and  one  of  the  petitions  would  be  :    "  From 
all  vain  glory,  humbug,  sham  and  hypocrisy 
— Good  Lord,  deliver  us."     And  it  would 
end  with  a  prayer  asking  that  we  might 
realise  that  it  was  a  much  greater  thing  to 
make  one  blind  person  happier  and  more 
cheerful,  than  to  attend  innumerable  com- 
mittee meetings  on  the  administration  of  the 
Blind  Persons  Act, 


Well,  now,  let  us  for  a  few  minutes  look  at 
some  of  the  opportunities  you  have.  I  will 
begin  with  prevention.  Miss  Cracknall  has 
read  you  a  most  able  paper  on  the  subject, 
and  has  very  nearly  said  all  there  is  to  say 
about  it,  but  there  is  one  point  that  occurs 
to  me.  Do  you  come  across  many  cases 
where  there  is  more  than  one  blind  member 
in  a  family  ?  Will  you  oblige  me  by  putting 
up  your  hands  if  you  have  cases  like  that  on 
your  rolls  ?  (Practically  every  Home  Teacher 
raised  her  hand.)  Well,  I  think  that  is  very 
suggestive  of  one  line  prevention  might  take. 
I  have  come  across  a  great  many  cases 
myself.  Indeed,  I  know  of  families  where 
there  are  more  than  two  blind  children; 
three,  four,  and  in  one  dreadful  case,  more 
than  four.  I  know  of  one  family  where  there 
have  been  three  children  all  blind  through 
ophthalmia  neonatorum.  That  seems  to  me 
very  terrible,  and  surely  preventible,  and  a 
Home  Teacher  by  tact  and  knowledge  might 
be  able  to  prevent  such  catastrophies.  At 
any  rate,  she  can  always  lay  the  facts  before 
the  Medical  Officer  of  the  district,  and  before 
her  committee. 

You  will,  from  time  to  time,  have  to  deal 
with  the  pre-school  child.  If  the  parents, 
through  any  cause  or  other,  are  unable  to 
bring  up  the  child  well,  you  will,  of  course, 
do  all  in  your  power  to  have  the  child  sent  to 
a  Sunshine  Home.  One  cannot  lay  down 
rules  as  to  what  is  meant  by  unsuitable 
parents.  Here  are  the  cases  of  two  children 
I  have  recently  heard  of.  (Here  the  speaker 
gave  particulars.)  In  the  one  case  the  mother 
was  poorly  off,  and  in  the  other  she  was  in 
comfortable  circumstances — but  neither  had 
any  idea  as  to  how  a  blind  child  should  be 
looked  after.  Your  opportunity  will  be  to 
advise  the  mother  and,  if  you  think  it 
necessary,  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  have  the 
child  sent  to  a  nursery  school.  I  say  quite 
frankly  that  I  regret  that  the  policy  in 
England  has  been  to  open  Sunshine  Homes. 
I  think  the  better  way  would  have  been  to 
attach  nursery  departments  to  our  existing 
residential  schools. 
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You  will  have  opportunities  of  doing 
something  for  the  children  of  school  age, 
many  of  whom  will  be  at  residential  schools. 
You  ought  to  be  in  close  touch  with  the 
teachers  of  these  schools,  know  the  character 
and  conduct  and  attainments  of  these 
children,  know  when  they  are  to  be  at  home 
during  school  vacations,  and,  as  they  are  very 
often  less  comfortable  at  home  than  they 
are  while  at  school,  you  can  do  something 
for  their  creature  comforts.  You  can,  at  any 
rate,  supply  them  with  books  and  perhaps 
with  congenial  companionship.  They  will, 
I  know  from  experience,  look  forward  to 
your  friendly  visits. 

But  your  main  opportunities  will  be  in 
what  you  can  do  for  the  adult  blind,  the 
people  of  middle  life  and  old  age,  the  infirm 
and  the  unemployable.  After  all,  two  thirds 
of  the  whole  blind  population  are  over  50 
years  of  age.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
Home  Teachers  do  not,  to  any  extent,  teach 
Braille.  In  fact,  that  they  rather  shirk 
teaching  it.  The  charge  is  not  true.  It  is 
true  that  their  opportunities  are  very 
limited.  Only  a  few  people  who  lose  their 
sight  in  later  years  have  the  desire  to  read, 
and  in  many  cases  are  not  physically  able  to 
learn.  They  should  not  be  unduly  pressed. 
But  cases  do  arise  of  people  who  have  found 
their  chief  pleasure  in  life  in  books,  and  one 
of  their  greatest  apprehensions,  when  they 
know  their  sight  is  failing,  and  will  even- 
tually go,  is  that  they  will  be  deprived  of 
this  solace  and  pleasure.  I  never  quite  know 
which  excites  my  sympathy  most,  the 
professional  man  who  is  cut  short  in  his 
career,  the  working  man  who  loses  his  job, 
or  the  gifted  blind  girl  for  whom  no  work  can 
be  found.  If  you  do  not  teach  much  Braille, 
you  never  know  when  the  opportunity  may 
not  arise,  and  therefore,  it  is  necessary  you 
should  keep  up  the  standard  of  your  own 
Braille.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  make  an 
intensive  study  of  it  for  a  month  or  two  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  an  examination  ;  it 
requires  constant  and  regular  practice  if  you 
are  to  attain  to  any  proficiency  in  it.  The 
question  of  pastime  occupations,  both  for 
home  use  and  at  centres,  is  a  vexed  one.  You 
want  new  ones  and  more  of  them  ;  but  new 
ones  are  very  difficult  to  find,  and  when  this 
subject  was  chosen  this  year  for  the  com- 
petition for  the  Macgregor  prize,  very  few  of 
you  entered,  and  very  few  new  ideas  were 
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produced.  I  know,  personaUy,  the  need  for 
pastime  occupations,  and  how  essential  they 
are  for  drooping  spirits.  When  I  retired  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  I  found  myself 
at  a  loss.  I  couldn't  read  :  I  fell  into  a 
reverie.  So  I  began  to  chop  sticks — to  the 
intense  merriment  of  my  wife,  and  chopped 
so  many  that  the  houshold  is  now  supplied, 
so  I  am  told,  for  a  couple  of  years.  But 
chopping  sticks  is  not  really  a  soul-satisfying 
pastime  occupation,  and  you  must  not  think 
I  am  recommending  it.  I  hope  one  thing, 
and  that  is  that  if  you  do  discover  any  new 
occupations,  you  will  not  selfishly  keep  them 
to  yourselves,  but  will  make  them  known  to 
others  through  your  paper  The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind. 

May  I  say  one  word  here  about  the  blind- 
deaf  ?  In  the  first  place,  if  yoii  come  across 
a  child  with  the  double  deprivation,  get  him 
off  to  school  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  the 
second  place,  if  you  are  talking  to  a  blind- 
deaf  person,  use  the  easiest  and  freest 
means  of  hand  manipulation.  Don't  be  tied 
down  in  your  everyday  practice  by  what 
the  hand-book  says,  and  do  not  grasp  the 
reader  by  the  wrist  as  if  you  had  to  hold  on 
for  grim  death.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  a 
blind-deaf  girl,  and  she  describes  a  visit 
from  her  Home  Teacher.  She  says,  "  He 
comes  to  see  me,  very  often  in  his  own  time, 
puts  into  Braille  my  penned  letters  and  types 
out  my  Braille  letters  that  I  am  .sending  to 
seeing  friends. ' '  She  is  bed-ridden  and  cannot 
use  the  typewriter  herself.  She  also  says, 
"  He  chooses  my  books  for  me.  I  am  at 
present  reading  '  Angel  Pavement,'  hy 
Priestley." 

Home  Teachers  sometimes  complain  of 
isolation  in  their  work.  I  used  to  think,  at 
times,  what  a  relief  it  would  be  to  live  on 
St.  Kilda.  There  are  no  blind  people  there  ; 
there  are  no  people  of  any  kind.  But  there  is 
a  Home  Teacher  at  Kirkwall  in  Orkney, 
and  a  Home  Teacher  for  the  Shetland  Isles. 
There  is  a  teacher  in  the  outer  Hebrides,  and 
one  who  has  to  go  over  the  sea  to  Skye. 
There  are  Home  Teachers  who  have  to 
tramp  the  moors  and  fells  of  Cumberland, 
and  penetrate  the  dales  of  West  Yorkshire. 
They  may  feel  isolated  at  times,  but  surely 
not  the  Teachers  in  the  Home  Counties. 
And  yet  I  know  there  is  substance  in  the 
complaint.  Some  time  ago  a  Home  Teacher, 
living  in  another  part  of  the  country,  wrote 
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to  me  that  she  had  been  two  years  in  her 
post,  that  she  on]y  met  her  fellow  workers 
by  chance  at  the  official  headquarters,  that 
she  had  no  social  intercourse  with  them, 
and  had  never  been  in  one  of  their  homes. 
A  little  more  friendliness  does  seem  desirable. 
You  have  opportunities  of  meeting  friends 
and  discussing  difficulties  if  you  join  your 
own  professional  body  "  The  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind."  You  are  all  ehgible 
for  membership  as  soon  as  you  have  taken 
the  Home  Teachers'  examination.  You  should 
regard  membership  not  merely  as  an  oppor- 
tunity, but  also  as  a  duty.  Some  Home 
Teachers  have  expressed  the  wish  of  more 
opportunities  for  meeting  their  committees. 
Strange  tastes  some  people  have  !  Whether 
you  would  gain  much  by  attending  com- 
mittee meetings  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am 
certain  the  committee  would  gain  from  the 
realism  you  could  impart  to  their  work. 
Too  freqiiently  the  attention  of  committees 
is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  machinery 
of  administration.  It  would  be  well  if  they 
could  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  actual 
work  as  you  and  I  know  it. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  talk  I  gave 
you  a  picture  of  30  years  ago  ;  may  I  make 
a  forecast  of  what  I  think  things  will  be  like 
30  years  hence  ?  Some  of  us  on  this  platform 
will  then  be  definitely  elderly,  many  of  you 
will  doubtless  be  married  and  will  be  render- 
ing domiciliary  assistance  of  a  different 
nature,  others  will  be  sitting,  pencil  in  hand, 
calculating  the  pensions  they  are  to  receive 
on  imminent  retirement.  There  will  be 
no  Sunshine  Homes,  for  there  will  be  no 
blind  babies  to  send  to  them  ;  there  will  be 
four  or  at  most  five  central  residential  schools. 
There  will  be  one  college  and  one  only,  for 
Higher  Education  of  the  Blind.  There  will 
be  two  or  perhaps  three  technical  colleges  for 
the  proper  training  in  crafts  ;  workshops 
will  have  been  reformed  and  remodelled  and 
will  carry  on  occupations  that  are  not  obso- 
lete. Braille  printing  will  be  greatly  reduced 
and  will  be  confined  to  the  production  of 
school  books  and  other  publications  which  are 
likely,  by  their  circulation,  to  justify  the 
cost  of  their  production ;  most  of  the  books 
for  personal  use  will  be  hand-written  and 
will  be  supplied  as  at  present  by  the  National 
Library.  But  whatever  changes  there  may 
be,  your  work  will  continue,  and  will  be  even 
more  important.    As  the  incidence  of  bhnd- 


ness  tends  more  and  more  to  become  that  of 
old  age  your  responsibilities  will  increase. 
It  may  be  that  Home  Teachers  will  then  be 
Local  Government  officials  or  Civil  Servants. 
Whatever  they  may  be,  I  am  sure  of  this, 
that  they  will  not  be  more  devoted,  more 
self-sacrificing,  more  efficient  than  are  the 
Home  Teachers  of  to-day. 

PERSONALIA 

The  services  which  Mr.  J.   W.   Flanagan, 

a  member  of  Bradford  City  Council,  and  a 
former  chairman  of  Bradford  Blind  Persons 
Act  Committee,  has  rendered  during  12  years 
to  the  organised  blind  of  Bradford,  were 
recognised  at  the  Co-operative  Cafe,  Godwin 
Street,  on  October  i8th,  when  he  was 
presented  with  an  inscribed  gold  watch.  Mrs. 
Flanagan  received  a  wrist  watch. 

Mr.  George  Ormondroyd,  president  of  the 
city  branch  of  the  organised  blind,  making 
the  presentation,  said  Bradford  ranked  first 
among  the  cities  in  its  treatment  of  the 
blind.  In  the  achievement  of  that  reputa- 
tion they  owed  much  to  Mr.  Flanagan. 

Responding,  Mr.  Flanagan  said  he  had 
lived  to  see  poverty  divorced  from  blindness 
in  Bradford. 

Mr.  Flanagan  is  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Bhnd  on  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Last  month,  a  portrait  was  unveiled  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  Macbean.  a  native  of  Inverness, 
who  had  been  a  prominent  public  man  in 
Aberdare,  Wales,  and  died  in  May  this  year. 
He  had  taken  an  especial  interest  in  the 
Aberdare  Social  Centre  for  the  Blind,  and 
had  been  treasurer  of  the  Centre  since  its 
inception  in  1922.  Mr.  E.  Emrys  Evans 
presided  and  Miss  Adeline  George  performed 
the  unveiling  ceremony.  She  said  she  felt 
highly  honoured  to  be  asked  to  unveil  the 
portrait  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Macbean. 
It  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  that 
beautiful  Centre  had  been  erected.  His  work 
for  the  Blind  was  wonderful,  and  he  was  never 
happier  than  when  assisting  others.  "  We 
blind,"  she  said,  "  have  lost  a  good  friend, 
and  the  town  a  noble  citizen,"  Glowing 
tributes  were  paid  to  Mr.  Macbean's  memory 
by  many  other  speakers. 
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DR.  WHITFIELD:    VIOLIN 
RECITAL. 

■J- 

THERE  was  no  questioning  the  hold 
exercised  by  Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield  over 
the  large  audience  which  heard  him 
with  such  rapt  attention  at  Grotrian 
Hall  on  November  3rd.  Occasions  when 
performer  and  audience  are,  almost  in- 
sensibly, felt  to  be  completely  at  one  occur 
none  too  frequently  in  the  concert-room  ; 
for  a  player  has  no  harder  job  to  face  than 
that  of  breaking  through  the  barrier  of 
polite  apathy  set  up  by  all  but  the  least 
discriminating  audiences — those,  for  ex- 
ample, who  will  accept  without  question 
anything,  however  meretricious,  that  is  put 
before  them  by  a  recognised  "  celebrity." 
Personality,  of  course,  counts  for  much  in 
achieving  a  speedy  victory,  and  of  that 
indefinable  but  unmistakable  quality  Dr. 
Whitfield  possesses  his  full  share.  Music 
to  him  is  a  great  adventure.  Even  when 
the  journey  is  a  comparatively  uneventful 
one,  as  in  Veracini's  E  minor  Sonata, 
you  may  always  depend  on  him  to 
illuminate  it  with  some  apt  comment  on 
a  peak  or  vista  which,  from  long  familiar- 
ity, we  have  come  to  accept  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Into  Bach's  Chaconne  he  reads 
an  intensity  of  feeling  which  translates  his 
performance  into  a  very  human  document. 
Here  was  nothing  of  the  laboured  striving 
for  mechanical  perfection  which  leaves  no 
time  for  the  finer  touches  that  spell  inter- 
pretation, but  a  reading  so  sure  of  itself  in  a 
technical  sense  that  the  emotional  appeal 
was  conveyed  with  perfect  ease  and  natural- 
ness. That  aspect  of  the  Chaconne  is  so 
generally  overlooked  that  on  this  occasion 
we  had  what  was  virtually  a  new  revelation 
of  what  it  may  mean  to  a  player  able  to  live 
intensely  every  bar  of  it. 

Between  this  and  a  group  of  smaller  pieces 
came  Arnold  Bax's  third  Sonata,  with  Mr. 
Charles  Lynch  as  collaborator  in  the  piano 
part.  This  is  not  a  work  which  yields  its 
secrets  too  readily,  and,  after  it  is  all  over, 
one  has  a  lurking  suspicion  that  a  good  many 
of  them  are  not  so  very  profound  after  all. 
But  a  vastly  exciting  effect  can  be  contrived 
in  the  original  second  movement  by  means  of 
perfect  timing  and  good  team-work.  In  both 
these  respects,  no  less  than  in  its  air  of  alert- 


ness, the  performance  took  high  rank  in  an 
evening  of  music-making  to  which  that 
sadly  overworked  term,  "  inspired,"  could  be 
truthfully  applied.  C.  D.  G. 


RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 

A  Blind  New  Zealand  Poet. 

Those  who  read  C.  R.  Allen's  "  Renewal," 
that  very  attractive  poem  of  the  wise  man, 
the  Queen,  and  the  page,  which  was  awarded 
a  prize  in  the  National  Institute's  first 
Literary  Competition,  will  be  interested  in  the 
book  of  verse  entitled  "  Cinna  the  Poet," 
recently  published  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Allen,  and 
obtainable  from  the  Author's  Press,  Henley- 
on-Thames,  price  3s.  6d.  The  book  takes  its 
title  from  a  narrative  poem,  which  tells  of 
the  dreaming  youth  of  the  poet  Cinna,  and 
the  death  he  died  at  the  hands  of  an  angry 
mob,  crying,  as  Shakespeare's  "  Julius 
Caesar "  tells  us,  "  Tear  him  for  his  bad 
verses,  tear  him  for  his  bad  verses." 

There  were,  in  the  poem  "  Renewal," 
musical  phrases  that  rang  in  one's  mind 
very  pleasantly,  and  in  the  verses  in  "  Cinna 
the  Poet,"  Mr.  Allen  again  shows  his  skill 
in  the  writing  of  poems  that  bring  up  vivid 
clearly  cut  pictures,  and  yet  are  economical 
of  words :  Here  is  an  example  from  his 
"  Aubrey  Beardsley  " — 

"  Courier,  wan  and  white, 

Where  was  the  place  prepared  ? 

What  were  the  ultimate  truths  you  would  read  us  ? 

Whither  the  moon-ridden  way  you  would  lead  us 

On  through  the  velvet  night, 

With  Pierrot,  the  droll,  the  scared  ? 

Dwelt  there  a  white  and  fastidious  god 

With  a  twelve-ifich  of  moon  for  a  tneasuring  rod. 

With  a  silvery  foot  for  his  canon  of  style, 

And  an  ultimate  '  Nay  '  in  his  desolate  smile  ?  " 

In  "  Interrogation,"  Mr.  Allen  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  Christmas  spent  in  New 
Zealand  "  where  December  brings  the  laden 
breath  of  English  June,"  and  he  ends  with 
the  question— 

"  Is  it  so  odd. 
Since  Puck  hath  put  his  girdle  round  the  earth. 

To  think  that  once  a  solitary  star 
Stayed  Heaven's  traffic  whe^t  a  child  had  birth 

A  nd  drew  the  adoring  Magi  from  afar. 
Or  queer  to  think  such  star  might  stay  the  wheel 
This  Christmas  night  of  summer  and  reveal 
The  heart  of  God  ?  " 
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A  SERIOUS  EFFORT  TO  CO-ORDINATE. 

IT  is  common  knowledge  that  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  for  the  Blind  have  been  consulting  together  in  the  hope  of  devising  a  plan  of 
co-ordination.  No  reference  has  hitherto  been  made  in  The  New  Beacon  to  these  negotiations. 
But  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  in  its  current  issue  denounces  them  on  the  strange  ground  that 
the  National  Institute  is  a  "  trading  organisation  "  and  as  such  cannot  be  a  fit  and  proper  partner 
for  any  consultative  body. 
Such  a  description  may  well  be  remembered  for  its  unconscious  humour.  It  is  as  though 
Imperial  Chemical  Industries  were  to  be  described  as  an  organisation  for  promoting  industrial 
peace  on  the  ground  that  one  of  its  departments  is  concerned  with  Works  Councils,  or  Messrs.  Lyons  as 
an  athletic  association  because  it  owns  certain  playing  fields.  The  National  Institute  does  not 
become  a  commercial  organisation  because,  among  many  other  activities,  it  "sells"  books  and 
apparatus,  at  a  notably  uneconomic  price,  or  disposes  of  blind-made  goods  to  the  public. 

It  is,  we  think,  a  mistake  to  use  so  flippant  an  argument  in  discussing  a  serious  effort  to  improve 
the  voluntary  side  of  blind  welfare.  The  voluntary  system  to-day  is  on  trial  as  it  has  never  been 
before.  Those  who  are  responsible  for  its  direction  need,  if  they  need  advice  at  all,  the  temperate 
and  tolerant  advice  of  minds  which  are  ready  to  face  the  facts  and  to  make  the  interests  of  the  blind 
paramount  to  all  other  considerations. 

One  fact  of  importance  is  that  the  present  negotiations  were  initiated  by  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations,  on  the  impulse  given  by  a  Resolution  passed  by  the  County  Councils'  Association,  and 
endorsed  by  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations,  as  reported  in  The  New  Beacon  of  last 
September.  The  interests  of  the  blind  demand  that  there  should  be  a  strong  central  national  body, 
predominantly  voluntary  in  its  constitution,  but  admitting  adequate  representation  of  Local 
Authorities,  free  to  exercise  initiative  in  all  national  services  not  being  already  performed  by  other 
bodies. 

The  problem  is  quite  simply  how  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  two  executive  bodies,  the  N.I.B. 
and  the  National  Library,  with  that  of  a  consultative  body,  the  Union,  and  to  bring  into  proper 
relationship  with  all  of  them  two  professional  associations,  the  College  of  Teachers  and  the  Association 
of  Workshops.  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  makes  great  play  with  industrial  analogies.  Industrial 
analogies  are  always  interesting,  and  in  matters  of  social  organisation  they  are  helpful  up  to  a  point. 
In  the  present  issue  they  are  more  helpful  than  the  writer  in  The  Teacher  seems  to  suspect. 
"  Horizontal  and  vertical  combinations,"  "  mergers  "  and  "  schemes  of  industrial  integration  "  are 
described  in  many  present-day  text-books  of  economics,  and  a  common-sense  plan  for  the  blind  might 
take  any  or  all  of  them  into  account.  The  characteristic  common  to  all  of  them,  however,  is  that 
they  are  designed  to  work  and  to  produce  results. 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  Counties  Associations  and  the  National  Institute  are  considering 
certain  general  but  definite  propositions  drawn  up  by  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  bodies.  Other 
bodies  performing  specific  national  duties  are  being  informed  of  the  progress  of  negotiations.  It 
may  be  that  nothing  will  come  of  the  present  move.  Grievances  linger  long  after  their  cause  has 
been  removed,  and  fears  of  losing  identity  may  be  stronger  than  hopes  of  gaining  strength.  But  it 
is  certain  that  the  principle  of  voluntaryism  in  blind  welfare  will  be  seriously  weakened  if  the  present 
negotiations  end  in  failure. 

They  should  not.  In  any  merger  old  memories  have  to  be  discounted,  and  present  necessities 
and  possibilities  emphasised.  But  in  any  merger  also  the  essential  functions  of  the  various  partners 
have  to  be  provided  for.  The  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  perfectly  proper  claim  of  the  teachers  and 
workshop  managers  to  preserve  the  status  of  their  professional  associations,  which  of  their  nature 
cannot  be  subordinate  to  any  other  body  and  can  merge  only  with  other  bodies  of  similar  composition 
and  identical  aims.  But  even  that  difficulty  could  be  overcome  by  goodwill  and  a  genuine  desire  to 
meet  the  legitimate  requirements  of  the  Local  Authorities  which  expend  or  dispense  public  money 
for  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

The  Editor. 
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A  FRENCH  SCHOLAR 


BOTH  the  world  of  letters  and 
the  cause  of  the  blind  in 
France  have  suffered  a  severe 
loss  in  the  tragic  death  of 
i  Professor  Pierre  Villey,  the 
'  blind  Secretary-General  of  the 
Association  Valentin  Hauy  in 
Paris,  who  was  killed  in  the  recent  Cherbourg- 
Paris  train  disaster. 

Professor  Villey  was  born  at  Caen  in  1879, 
and  lost  his  sight  when  he  was  four  years  old. 
He  was  educated  first  at  the  Institution  des 
Jeunes  Aveugles  in  Paris,  and  later  at  a  school 
for  the  seeing,  from  which  he  entered  the 
Ecole  Normale  Superieure,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  taking  his  degree  as 
Doctor  of  Literature,  passing  the  examination 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  candidates.  Thence 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Clermont- 
Ferrand  as  professor  of  French  Literature, 
and  later  he  became  Professor  of  Literature 
at  Caen  University,  a  post  which  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  As  a  scholar, 
research  into  the  literature  of  sixteenth 
century  France  always  interested  him  most 
keenly,  and  he  published  books  on  Montaigne 
and  Ronsard. 

As  a  worker  for  the  blind,  his  publications 
include  "  Le  Pedagogic  des  Aveugles," 
"  L'Aveugle  dans  le  Monde  des  Voyants," 
"  M.  de  la  Sizeranne,"  and  best-known  to 
English  readers  on  account  of  the  translation 
published  a  few  years  ago,  "  The  World  of 
the  Blind."  It  was  for  this  last  that  he  was 
awarded  a  prize  by  the  French  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Science,  for  the  best 
French  work  of  recent  years  on  the  subject 
of  the  psychology  of  the  blind. 

The  book  is  of  importance  as  it  is  a  study 
of  blindness,  written  from  within,  by  a  man 
who  had  the  training  of  a  psychologist, 
and  could  thus  examine  his  own  mental  states 
with  scientific  detachment.  Much  of  it  is 
devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  view  that 
the  blind  man  is  not  in  essentials  different 
from  the  seeing,  that  "  blindness  does  not 
affect  the  individuality,  but  leaves  it  intact." 
There  are  important  chapters  on  the  sensation 
of  obstacles,  the  faculty  of  orientation, 
spatial  imagery,  sesthetics  and  the  blind, 
and  the  place  of  the  blind  man  in  society. 
But  not  the  least  interesting  features  of 
"  The  World  of  the  Blind  "  and  the  later 


"  Maurice  de  la  Sizeranne  "  are  the  light  both 
throw  on  the  personality  of  M.  Villey 
himself,  who  reveals  himself  in  the  one  as 
scholar,  overriding  the  limitations  of  blind- 
ness with  an  almost  careless  gaiety,  and  in 
the  other  as  loyal  affectionate  friend,  eager 
to  present  to  his  readers  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  Frenchman  who  founded  the  Associa- 
tion Valentin  Haiiy.  His  sympathetic 
account  of  the  gentle,  scholarly  de  la 
Sizeranne  suggests  that  the  traits  which 
made  de  la  Sizeranne  attractive  were  probably 
also    characteristic   of    M.    Villey    himself. 

The  chapter  of  "  The  World  of  the  Blind," 
in  which  M.  Villey  shows  how  he  faced  the 
facts  that  make  research  so  difficult  for 
the  blind  man  who  sets  out  to  do  original 
work,  deals  with  his  study  of  Montaigne. 
He  gives  the  details  of  his  method  in  order 
that,  as  he  modestly  puts  it,  he  may  "  show 
the  great  ease  and  possibilities  of  our  work." 
That  he  succeeds  in  his  aim  is  open  to  ques- 
tion, for  what  he  does  show  is  surely  less 
the  "great  ease  "  of  his  methods  than  his  own 
fine  courage,  capacity  for  devoted  study, 
and  exceptional  ability. 

His  aim  was  to  trace  the  evolution  of 
Montaigne's  thought  as  philosopher  and 
artist,  and  his  first  task,  after  the  Essays  had 
been  transcribed  into  Braille,  was  to  classify 
their  subject-matter  ;  this  he  did  by  means 
of  an  elaborate  Braille  card-index,  divided 
into  three  sections,  and  dealing  in  the  first 
place  with  Montaigne's  ideas,  with  his 
peculiarities  of  style  in  the  second,  and 
finally  with  the  historical  illustrations  and 
anecdotes  that  are  so  freely  scattered  through 
the  Essays. 

This  done,  M.  Villey  set  himself  to  discover 
all  the  books  that  appeared  to  have  interested 
Montaigne,  whether  written  in  French, 
Italian,  Greek,  or  Latin,  and  had  these  read 
aloud  to  him.  Then  followed  the  collating 
of  all  the  material,  and  finally,  the  drawing 
from  it  of  conclusions.  "  It  was  then," 
writes  Professor  Villey  cheerfully,  "  only  a 
matter  of  reflection,  which  is  the  most 
agreeable  task  of  all,  as  no  more  books  were 
necessary,  and  no  outside  help.  It  was  now 
only  work  for  the  mind."     "  Only  I  " 

M.  ViUey's  relations  with  English  workers 
for  the  blind  were  always  cordial,  and  those 
who  met  him  at  the  New  York  Conference 
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in  193 1,  have  pleasant  personal  memories 
of  him  ;  he  read  a  paper  there  on  music 
as  a  profession  for  the  blind  in  France,  in 
which  he  described  the  work  of  the  Valentin 
Haiiy  Association.  He  had  not  visited 
England  in  recent  years,  but  had  kept  in 
friendly  touch  with  the  work  done  in  this 
country  through  correspondence.  In  "  The 
World  of  the  Blind,"  he  wrote  in  warmly 
appreciative    terms    of    the    care    given    to 


physical  education  in  schools  for  the  blind  in 
England,  and  urged  that  French  schools 
should  emulate  them  in  this  respect. 

The  Association  Valentin  Haiiy,  as  it 
mourns  the  loss  of  so  brilliant  a  secretary, 
has  at  least  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
M.  Villey  has  left  behind  him  written 
contributions  on  the  education  and  psycho- 
logy of  the  blind,  that  will  keep  his  work 
ahve  for  many  years  to  come. 


THE  BLIND  IN  CANADA. 


By  H.  G. 

THREE  months'  tour 
through  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  last  summer  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  some- 
thing of  what  is  done  for 
the  blind  in  that  country. 
Arriving  in  Vancouver  in 
June,  I  was  given  an  introduction  to  a  lady 
worker  at  the  Blind  Institute  there.  She 
called  for  me  at  my  hotel  and  I  thought 
she  was  going  to  take  me  to  the  Institute, 
but  when  I  got  into  her  car  I  discovered 
that  I  was  being  taken  to  the  Mental 
Hospital — in  plainer  words.  Lunatic  Asylum 
— instead  !  This  seemed  rather  a  surprising 
change  until  I  discovered  that  _a  blind  man 
had  a  Concession  Stand  there  which  she 
wanted  me  to  see,  as  it  was  very  typical 
of  the  stands  kept  by  blind  men  all  over  the 
Dominion. 

As  most  readers  of  The  New  Beacon 
probably  know,  the  management  of  Con- 
cession Stands  is  an  occupation  taken  up 
very  much  by  blind  men  in  Canada.  There 
are  Concession  Stands  in  many  big  offices  and 
pubhc  buildings  of  all  kinds.  Sometimes 
they  are  just  little  stalls  where  they  sell 
tobacco  and  "  candy  "  to  the  people  passing 
to  and  fro,  but  at  other  times  they  are  much 
larger  places. 

This  man's  stand  was  quite  a  large  shop 
for  all  kinds  of  odds  and  ends  besides  the 
two  articles  mentioned  above.  It  was  in 
the  centre  of  the  hospital  grounds,  and  the 
staff  of  the  many  hospital  buildings  brought 
him  in  a  good  trade.  A  small  cottage  had 
been  provided  for  him  at  the  back,  and  his 
wife  and  half-grown  son  helped  with  the 
business.  He  had  not  been  at  it  long  but 
seemed  happy  and  pleased  with  the  way 
things  were  going. 


CHALMERS. 

Leaving  the  Mental  Hospital  we  went  to 
a  residential  home  for  blind  people.  This 
was  quite  a  small  house  with,  so  far,  only 
ten  blind  people  living  in  it.  It  is  quite  a 
new  venture.  Until  lately  there  was  nothing 
of  the  sort  and  the  need  of  it  was  much  felt 
for  blind  people  working  in  Vancouver 
whose  homes  were  far  away.  The  house  is 
run  by  a  woman  whose  own  husband  is 
blind  and  who,  therefore,  takes  a  personal 
interest.  She  manages  to  keep  a  very 
homely  atmosphere  for  her  ten  lodgers, 
who  all  appeared  to  be  enjoying  life  in  their 
very  comfortable  surroundings. 

I  was  at  last  taken  to  the  Institute  after 
dinner  that  evening,  in  time  to  enjoy  a 
concert  and  variety  entertainment  for  blind 
people  and  their  friends ,  which  was  being 
held  in  their  large  hall.  Dancing  followed 
for  which  I  was  unable  to  stay. 

They  go  in  so  much  for  the  home-workers' 
system  in  Canada  that,  apart  from  office 
jobs  and  broom  making,  comparatively 
little  blind  work  is  done  in  the  Institute 
itself.  The  broom  factory,  which  I  went 
over  next  morning,  was  most  interesting. 
Blind  men  were  engaged  in  all  the  different 
processes  of  broom-making  by  hand  and 
machinery  (it  is  a  more  complicated  process 
than  one  would  think)  and  turning  them  out 
by  the  dozen.  Brooms  are  used  in  large 
numbers  in  Canadian  homes  and  there  is 
much  demand  for  them. 

I  went  over  the  Blind  School  another 
morning.  It  is  small  and  is  combined  with 
the  School  for  the  Deaf,  to  my  mind  an 
impracticable  combination.  But  with  the 
numbers  in  each  group  as  low  as  they  are 
here  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  them, 
especially  while  the  country  is  in  such  a 
state    of    depression.     The    two    branches, 
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however,  appeared  to  be  running  together 
smoothly  enough,  and  it  may  be  that  there 
are  certain  advantages  in  this  apparently 
incongruous  mixture. 

Leaving  Vancouver,  I  journeyed  to  Cal- 
gary, Alberta.  Here  I  found  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  represented 
by  one  small  office  run  by  a  partially  blind 
man  and  his  girl  secretary.  They  both  gave 
me  a  warm  welcome,  being  thrilled  to  meet 
someone  personally  acquainted  with  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  London, 
and  poured  a  flood  of  questions  upon  me 
regarding  the  work  in  England,  many  of 
which,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I  was  quite 
unable  to  answer  ! 

I  also  met  one  Home  Teacher  in  Calgary 
and  heard  something  about  the  wide  range 
of  territory  that  the  Canadian  Home  Teacher 
has  to  travel  over  to  visit  her  pupils.  To 
make  the  journey  worth  while  often  involves 
staying  a  week  at  a  time,  either  with  the 
pupil  or  in  a  neighbouring  house,  and  natur- 
ally the  visits  to  each  pupil  can  only  be  rare. 
In  winter,  when  there  are  frequent  risks 
of  being  snowed  up,  the  difficulties  are  very 
great,  and  such  as  we  over  here  would  never 
dream  of. 

"  Pearson's  Hall,"  in  Toronto  (named 
after  Sir  Arthur  Pearson)  is  the  central 
Headquarters  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  is  a  large  com- 
prehensive establishment  dealing  with  all 
sides  of  blind  work.  A  special  feature  is  the 
Club  for  Canadian  St.  Dunstaners,  provided 
with  several  bedrooms  where  these  men  may 
stay  when  temporarily  visiting  Toronto. 
I  spent  an  interesting  morning  here  and 
another  at  the  Institute's  shop,  in  a  different 
part  of  the  city,  where  all  kinds  of 
knitted,  leather,  and  basket  work  were 
on  sale,  besides  a  choice  supply  of  woven 
goods. 

In  Montreal  there  are  two  Schools  for  the 
Blind,  one  for  English-speaking  and  one  for 
French-speaking  children.  The  French 
School  is  a  convent  which  had  lately  moved 
to  a  fine,  massive  new  building  some  way  out 
of  town.  A  friend  drove  me  there  in  her 
car,  and  after  we  had  made  inquiries  and  I 
had  said  that  I  was  connected  with  blind 
work  in  London,  a  very  nice  young  nun 
appeared  and  promised  to  conduct  us  all 
over  the  School.  She  was  most  interested 
in  hearing  how  things  were  done  in  England 


and  wanted  to  compare  notes.  She  spoke 
English  fluently  but  with  an  obvious  foreign 
accent. 

We  made  a  lengthy  inspection  of  class 
rooms,  dormitories,  and  kitchens  and  were 
much  struck  with  the  freshness  and  cleanness 
of  everything.  They  have  a  very  special 
difficulty  as  regards  Braille  here.  Books 
printed  in  the  United  States,  other  parts  of 
Canada  or  in  Great  Britain  are  no  u^e  to 
them  owing  to  the  difference  in  language. 
Everything  that  they  do  not  transcribe 
themselves  has  to  come  from  Paris.  The 
nun  told  me  that  though  they  have  several 
Braille  writing  machines  in  the  convent 
most  of  their  work  is  transcribed  with 
hand  frames.  She  herself,  she  said,  always 
used  the  frame  and  pricker. 

Most  of  the  children  were  away  for  their 
summer  holidays,  but  a  few  were  left  behind 
who  had  no  homes  to  go  to,  or  whose  homes 
were  too  far  away.  There  were  also  several 
"  grown  ups  "  learning  trades,  as  this  is  the 
only  training  place  for  French-speaking 
blind  Canadians  of  any  age.  I  was  surprised 
at  first  when,  on  going  into  a  room  where 
some  of  these  people  were  working,  our  nun 
continued  to  talk  about  them  to  us  although 
they  must  have  been  able  to  hear  all  we  said. 
However,  she  soon  eased  my  feeling  of  dis- 
comfort by  informing  me  that  none  of  them 
could  understand  a  word  of  English  ! 

This  little  group  of  French-speaking  people 
in  the  midst  of  English-speaking  America, 
takes  one  by  surprise  when  one  first  meets  it. 
Although,  of  course,  I  had  known  before  that 
Montreal  was  mostly  French  I  never  quite 
got  used  to  hearing  that  language  on  the 
streets  and  all  around  one,  instead  of  the 
twangy  American-English  of  the  west. 

I  tried  to  say  a  few  words  in  my  best 
French  to  some  of  these  blind  girls  and 
children  and  managed  to  make  them  under- 
stand, I  think.  But  I  was  none  the  wiser  for 
their  answers  to  my  questions,  for  I  found 
it  quite  impossible  to  understand  their 
curious  Canadian  accents. 

I  was,  unfortunately,  unable  to  visit  the 
English-speaking  Blind  School  in  Montreal, 
my  time  there  being  limited.  But  I  hope 
to  see  that  next  time  I  go  over,  and  also  the 
many  other  departments  of  blind  work  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  that  my  swift 
journey  across  the  Continent  did  not  allow 
me  to  see  this  time. 
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HELEN  KELLER'S  DESCRIPTIONS 

By  S.  C.  SWIFT 

Chief  Librarian,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto. 


THE  other  day  I  read  Helen  Keller's 
collection  of  letters  and  speeches, 
"  Helen  Keller  in  Scotland."  The 
letters  are  mostly  packed  with 
descriptive  matter,  expressed  in  terms 
familiar  to  the  sighted  and  so  exactly 
employed  as  to  give  the  uninformed 
reader  no  inkling  of  the  writer's  physical 
condition.  All  this  brings  up  Cutsforth's 
slashing  attack  on  Miss  Keller's  education 
as  a  mere  verbal  exhibition,  and  I  think  it 
was  Kuntz's  statement  that  she  "  is  the  dupe 
of  words."  But  I  am  gradually  veering  in 
the  direction  of  another  opinion,  for  I,  too, 
not  so  very  long  ago,  was  convinced  that 
most  description  of  landscapes  by  non- 
visualising  blind  people  V\fas  really  mostly 
verbalism.  Now,  however,  I  cannot  be  con- 
tent with  that  cavalier  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty. Helen  Keller,  for  instance,  must  have 
some  appreciation  of  the  physical  world 
which,  from  training,  necessity  and  con- 
venience, she  describes  in  conventional 
language.  The  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
a  proper  appreciation  of,  let  us  say,  her 
description  of  the  Grampians,  is  to  reconcile 
the  meaning  of  unity  between  the  sighted 
and  that  group  of  the  blind  to  which  Miss 
Keller  herself  belongs.  A  sighted  person  sees 
the  Grampians  both  individually  and  collec- 
tively ;  a  glance  gives  at  the  same  time  a 
personal  and  a  group  unity.  I  can  conceive 
of  Miss  Keller  arriving  at  personal  unity  in 
thinking  of  one  mountain  as  an  instan- 
taneous concatenation  of  individual  im- 
pressions acquired  step  by  step,  finger  by 
finger,  but  how  she  could  arrive  at  group 
unity  without  the  experience  of  visual  per- 
spective baffles  me.  Here  must  enter,  not 
pure  verbalism  as  meant  by  Cutsforth  and 
others,  but  a  combination  of  verbalism  plus 
memories,  conscious  and  subconscious,  of 
the  poets  and  of  books  of  travel,  conversa- 
tions with  friends  and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  influences  which  are  beyond  the  ken 
of  sighted  people  or  the  visualising  blind. 

Again,  the  element  of  colour  which  as  a 
phenomenon  of  light  is,  of  course,  beyond 
Miss  Keller's  knowledge,  cannot  be  entirely 


dismissed  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  and  a 
cynical  reference  to  "  bunk "  or  Helen 
Keller  "  ballyhoo,"  etc.,  because  in  many 
instances  colour  has  come  to  mean  a  physical 
quality  to  her.  You  will  remember  on  two  or 
three  occasions  that  she  says  the  smell  of  the 
woods  is  what  "  I  call  greenness."  Likewise, 
I  think  it  is  in  "  Midstream  "  that  she  states 
she  always  associates  the  idea  of  yellow  with 
sunlight  because  she  had  been  told  that 
sunlight  was  of  a  yellow .  or  golden  colour. 
And  because  the  sun  emitted  heat  as  well  as 
light,  yellow  brings  up  the  mental  sensation 
of  warmth.  Grey  is  further  stated,  some- 
where in  her  writings,  to  be  associated  with 
mist  and  fog,  which  on  account  of  their 
dampness  are  tangible  things.  She  was  told 
that  they  were  grey,  and  consequently  grey 
and  misty  dampness  mean  the  same  thing  or 
reciprocally  suggest  each  other. 

In  this  connection  I  was  interested  to 
learn  from  Dr.  Burritt,  Superintendent  of 
the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Overbrook,  that  Miss  Keller  cannot  under- 
stand why  an  ordinary  hot-water  radiator 
does  not  emit  light  as  well  as  heat  because  of 
her  association  of  these  two  qualities. 

There  is  another  curious  thing  shown  in 
these  letters  :  I  refer  to  the  repetition  of 
more  or  less  elaborate  similes  describing  the 
same  idea  or  the  same  physical  feature.  Is 
this  a  combination  of  natural  and  acquired 
love  of  fine  language  and  the  inevitable 
persistence  of  a  first  impression  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  person  in  Miss  Keller's  position 
must  be  conscious  of  limitation,  not  in 
language  but  in  actual  knowledge  of  many 
physical  facts  in  a  large  topographical  area. 
Would  she  not,  therefore,  restrict  herself  in 
her  mental  picture  of  such  an  area  to  the 
description  given  of  it  by  her  secretary  or 
Mrs.  Macy  and  to  her  own  accurately 
remembered  step-by-step  experience  of 
similar  areas  ?  Might  she  not  fear  that  were 
she  to  trust  to  her  own  imagination,  she 
might  be  guilty  of  a  faux  pas  and  come  a 
disagreeable  cropper  ?  This  first  impression, 
therefore,  gathered  from  a  combination  of 
verbal    description    and    memory    of    past 
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experiences,  would  assume  definite  literary 
form  in  her  mind.  And  with  her  careful, 
meticulous,  lifelong  training  behind  her, 
such  form  would  be  more  or  less  deliberately 
and  carefully  moulded  and  would  have  a 
tendency  to  remain  fixed  and  permanent. 
It  would,  therefore,  at  once  pop  out  in  all 
its  cast  proportions  whenever  the  particular 
scene  was  mentioned.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Dr.  Love's  anticipatory  defence  of  repetition 
on  the  score  that  these  letters  are  written  to 
individuals  not  knowing  each  other,  and  that 
they  were  not  intended  in  the  first  instance 
for  publication,  loses  much  of  its  force  in  the 
light  of  the  thought  which  I  have  tried  to 
express. 

If  a  person  with  sight  were  describing  the 
Grampians  in  letters  to  two  entirely  different 
people,  he  might  in  the  first  one  speak  of 
them  as  "  galloping,"  but  I  venture  to  say 
that  in  his  second  reference  he  would  use 
some  different  epithet  because,  as  he  visual- 
ised the  scene  for  the  second  time,  new  details 
and  new  aspects  would  appear  so  that  the 
unity  would  be  slightly  different.  However, 
this  is  by  no  means  certain.  One  might 
always  speak  of  the  Grampians  as  "  gallop- 
ing," but  I  cannot  imagine  a  person  of 
culture  and  wealth  of  vocabulary  being 
limited  to  one  such  adjective  in  such  a 
relation.  He  would  instinctively  be  led  to 
vary  his  description.  But  Miss  Keller  had 
formed  her  literary  concept  and  that  concept 
comes  forth  very  much  the  same  on  every 
occasion. 

The  whole  question  of  how  much  a  non- 
visualising  blind  person  of  Miss  Keller's 
type  actually  appreciates  in  landscapes, 
how  much  is  due  to  verbalism  and  how  much 
to  downright  "  bunk,"  conscious  or  un- 
conscious, is  the  problem  which  is  bothering 
me  now. 

The  speeches  composing  the  third  section 
of  the  book  are  delightful.  Clear,  concise, 
beautifully  expressed,  entirely  natural,  not 
at  all  exaggerated.  This  is  because  Miss 
Keller  was  dealing  with  facts  and  ideas 
entirely  within  the  range  of  her  own  accurate 
experience.  I  am  reminded  of  one  beautiful 
expression  in  her  description  of  Skye.  You 
will  remember  she  says  she  put  her  hands 
into  the  water  and  "  felt  the  burn's  babble." 
Could  anything  be  more  delightfully  true 
and  truly  poetic  ?  And  yet  had  she  limited 
her  descriptions  to  such  physically  possible 


presentations  her  letters  would  lose  for  the 
sighted  reader  a  vast  deal  of  their  charm. 
With  regard  to  their  literary  form,  the  only 
criticism  I  feel  like  offering  is  that  they  are 
so  well  written  as  sometimes  to  give  the 
impression,  I  will  not  say  of  insincerity,  but 
slightly  bordering  on  the  unnatural. 

OORRBPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor,  ... 

Blind  Voters  Act. 

Sir, — There  is  one  point  about  the  new 
Act  on  which  a  little  light  might  be  thrown. 
There  must  be  many,  like  myself,  not  actually 
totally  blind,  but  with  very  defective  sight, 
needing  assistance  and  who  have,  fortunately, 
never  had  to  register  as  "  blind  persons  " 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  Will  this 
fact  of  non-registration  make  any  difference 
or  will  it  be  sufficient  for  the  voter  simply 
to  ask  for  the  admission  of  his  companion  ? 

I  have  had  some  little  experience  in 
elections  in  this  village,  and  find  that  the 
officials  are  not  always  as  up  to  date  as  they 
might  be  on  points  like  this,  and  possibly 
the  point  I  have  raised  may  be  worth  making 
sure  about. 

Yours,  etc., 

Thomas  Dent. 

Editorial  Note. — We  forwarded  the  above 
letter  to  Captain  Fraser,  M.P.,  and  he  has 
kindly  given  us  permission  to  print  his  reply 
to  Mr.  Dent. 

Sir, — The  Editor  has  forwarded  me  a 
copy  of  your  letter  asking  whether  a  voter 
who  is  not  registered  as  a  blind  person, 
but  who  has  defective  sight,  may  make  use 
of  the  new  Blind  Voters  Act  and  bring  a 
relation  or  friend  to  assist  him  in  marking 
the  ballot  paper. 

The  interpretation  of  Acts  of  Parliament 
is  a  matter  for  lawyers  and  ultimately  for 
the  Courts,  and  one  cannot  be  dogmatic, 
but  as  the  promoter  of  the  Bill  I  can  give 
my  own  opinion,  for  what  it  is  worth,  as  to 
the  intention  and  meaning  of  the  Act. 

The  relevant  phrases  in  the  Act  are  : 
"  Where  any  voter  .  .  .  makes  applica- 
tion to  the  presiding  officer  to  be  allowed 
on  the  ground  of  blindness  to  vote  with 
the  assistance  of  the  person  accompanying 
him  .  .  .  the  presiding  officer  shall  require 
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the  voter  to  declare  orally  whether  he  is  so 
incapacitated  by  his  blindness  as  to  be 
unable  to  vote  without  assistance,  and 
if  he  is  satisfied  that  the  voter  is  so 
incapacitated  .  .  .  shall  grant  the  appli- 
cation ..." 

No  mention  of  registration  or  of  a  statutory 
standard  of  blindness  is  made.  This  omis- 
sion was  deliberate,  to  avoid  imposing  upon 
the  presiding  officer  the  onus  of  securing 
proof  of  registration.  It  is  left  to  the 
commonsense  of  the  presiding  officer  to 
judge  whether  prima  facie  the  person  making 
the  application  is  so  blind  as  to  require 
assistance  in  reading  the  ballot  paper. 

Accordingly  in  my  opinion  any  voter  who 
has  difficulty  in   reading  the  ballot   paper 
may  bring  a  companion  to  help  him. 
Yours,  etc., 

Ian  Fraser. 

To  the  Editor. 

Cheap  and  Borrowed  Spectacles. 

Sir, — I  have  just  read  with  great  interest 
in  the  October  Beacon  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  National  Association  of  Blind  Workers 
and  signed  by  Mr.  Preece  and  Mr.  Ben  Purse. 

I  have  long  looked  with  horror  upon  the 
spectacle-laden  counter  of  a  sixpenny  store 
we  all  know  well,  and  often  had  an  almost 
overpowering  desire  to  go  up  and  stop,  with 
a  word  of  warning,  the  scores  of  ignorant 
people  one  sees  trying  these  glasses  on. 

Another  thing  I  have  watched,  but  not 
yet  succeeded  in  preventing,  is  the  way 
in  which  some  friends  of  mine  happily  wear 
each  other's  spectacles.  Two  sisters  in 
particular,  whom  I  know  well,  are  continually 
lending  each  other  spectacles  to  read  with 
when  one  of  them  has  come  out  without 
hers.  There  is  five  years'  difference  in  age 
between  these  sisters  and  their  eyes  cannot 
be  the  same.  In  fact,  I  know  that  their 
own  spectacles  are  quite  different.  This  free 
exchange  must  undoubtedly  be  a  strain,  to 
say  the  least  of  it. 

A  very  slight  study  of  eyes  in  medical 
text  books  has  been  enough  to  warn  me  of 
the  dangers  incurred  by  the  wearing  of 
spectacles  other  than  those  for  which  the 
wearer  has  a  special  prescription.  It  seems 
to  me  a  very  important  matter  in  the 
advancement  of  sight  preservation  that  the 
general  public  should  be  awakened  to  the 
great  care  that  must  be  taken  of  the  most 


precious  of  God's  gifts.     Everything  we  can 
do  towards  this  awakening  we  must  do  as 
well  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Yours,  etc., 

H.  G.  Chalmers. 
{Lieutenant,  London  Blind  Post  Rangers.) 
Chelsea. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Honour    for    Blinded    French    Soldier. — 

Captain  Marcel  Levie,  of  Ajaccio,  blind  and 
disabled  by  war  wounds,  has  been  decorated 
in  Paris  by  General  Gouraud  as  a  Grand 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Aged  37, 
he  is  the  youngest  officer  to  be  so  honoured. 

Two        Successful        Organ       Recitals. — 

An  organ  recital  was  given  at  the  Faken- 
ham  Congregational  Church  last  month  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Charles  Gates,  A.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M.,  a  young  Norwich  organist,  who, 
despite  the  handicap  of  blindness,  has  gained 
seven  special  prizes  for  organ  music.  Another 
organ  recital  of  the  month  was  that  given 
at  Christ  Church,  Hendon,  by  Mr.  Tom 
Read,  L.T.C.L.,  of  the  Swiss  Cottage  School 
for  the  Blind.  He  revealed  fine  musicianship 
and  an  amazing  memory,  and  his  programme 
included  pieces  by  the  famous  blind  com- 
posers Wolstenholme  and  HoUins. 

Basket-maker  and  Student. — Mr.  Wit- 
cham  Mackenzie,  a  basket-maker  on  the 
Home  Workers'  Scheme  of  the  Royal  Mid- 
land Institution  for  the  Blind,  Nottingham, 
attended  a  fortnight's  course  at  the  Notts 
University  Summer  School,  Skegness.  The 
subjects  were  "  History  of  India  and  its 
Future  "  and  "  South  Africa — the  Economic 
and  Social  Development."  Mr.  Mackenzie 
was  highly  congratulated  by  Professors 
Chambers  and  Keeps,  and  awarded  special 
marks  for  his  two  essays  ;  he  also  gained  two 
one  guinea  prizes.  Mr.  Mackenzie's  cheerful 
outlook  and  happy  disposition  have  earned 
for  him  a  large  circle  of  loyal  friends. 

Blind  Man  Runs  a  Farm. — Although  he 
is  totally  blind,  William  Easton,  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  supports  a  wife  and  a  six-year-old 
daughter  by  farming. 

Entirely  unaided  he  tilled  the  soil,  laid 
out  20  rows  of  corn,  planted  tomato  beds,  and 
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finally  secured  a  bumper  crop  of  carrots, 
beets,  squash,  and  many  other  vegetables. 

His  wife  explained  that  he  planted  the 
garden  by  means  of  stakes  and  cord,  using 
them  as  a  guide  for  his  spade. 

A  Keen  Contest. — Mr.  C.  Cashman,  the 
blind  Secretary  of  the  Brighton  Branch 
Office  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  secured  in  the  recent  election  for  the 
Brighton  Town  Council  602  votes  against 
the  714  votes  of  his  opponent,  the  ofhcial 
candidate  of  the  Labour  Party. 

A  Forthcoming  Piano  Recital.— Miss 
Mary  Munn,  a  blind  pianist  who  is  giving  a 


recital  at  the  Armitage  Hall  on  November 
22nd,  at  8.30  p.m.,  is  a  native  of  Montreal, 
where  she  won  the  Associated  Board's  Final 
Grade  Gold  Medal  for  Canada.  Continuing 
her  musical  studies  in  London  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  Miss  Munn  obtained  her 
L.R.A.M.  and  Certificate  of  Merit.  Working 
subsequently  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Tobias  Matthay,  she  gave  convincing  proof 
of  a  thoughtful  and  musicianly  style  in  a 
very  successful  first  recital  at  Grotrian  Hall. 
Admission  will  be  free  by  ticket  on  applica- 
tion to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 


THE    WORK    OF    THE    CHARITY 
COMMISSIONERS. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


FROM  time  to  time  in  these 
columns  we  have  discussed  at 
some  length  the  activities  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  making 
frequent  reference  to  the  statis- 
tical tables  set  forth  in 
the  various  publications  for 
which  the  Commissioners  are  responsible. 
The  report  for  the  year  1932  is  now 
available,  and  makes  most  interesting  and 
illuminating  reading.  Apart  from  the 
vast  amount  of  business  that  is  disposed  of 
by  correspondence,  and  which  is  eftcctively 
treated  by  conference,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  during  the  past  year  729  Orders  have 
been  made  in  exercise  of  the  authority  first 
conferred  upon  the  Board  by  the  Charitable 
Trust  Act,  i860,  for  the  appointment  or 
removal  of  Trustees,  for  the  establishment 
of  Schemes,  for  the  regulation  of  Charities, 
or  for  vesting  their  real  estate,  through  an 
easy  and  simple  course  of  procedure,  free 
from  technicalities  and  almost  wholly  free  of 
cost.  The  numbers  of  such  Orders  made  by 
the  Commission  in  the  years  193 1  and  1930 
were  698  and  724  respectively.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  character  of  the  Orders  dealt 
with  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
made. 

The  number  of  Schemes  issued  in  1930 
was  479,  in  1931  466,  in  1932  520.  Schemes 
are,  of  course,  propounded  for  the  proper 
regulation  and  conduct  of  the  Charities,  and 
whatever  may  be  said  in  criticism  of  the 
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transactions  of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  condition 
of  things  under  which  every  Charity  would 
be  permitted  to  be  a  law  unto  itself,  and  to 
dispose  of  its  affairs  and  conduct  its  adminis- 
tration without  effective  supervision  and 
some  reasonable  measure  of  control. 

Orders  for  the  Appointment  or  Removal  of  Trustees, 
or  Vesting  Real  Estate. 

Orders  for  one  or  more  of  tliese  purposes  in  the  year 
1930,  numbered  245  ;   in  1931,  232  ;   in  1932,  209. 

Authority  to  comprise  claims :  In  1930,  numbered  2  ; 
in  1931,  6  ;  in  1932,  4. 

Authority  for  investment  or  for  expenditure  on 
institutions,  buildings  or  otherwise,  and  for  raising 
adjustment  or  discharging  loans  :  In  1930,  numbered 
141  ;    in  1931,  122  ;    in  1932,  123. 

Authority  to  grant  Pensions  or  special  remunera- 
tion to  Officers  of  Charities  numbered  1  in  each  of  the 
years  1930-31-32. 

Opinion  and  advice  for  the  Indemnity  of  Trustees 
making  special  payment  or  otherwise  :  In  1930, 
numbered  28  ;   in  1931,  12  ;    in  1932,  23. 

Certificates  authorising  applications  to  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  and  other  Courts  :  In  1930,  numbered 
7  ;   in  1931,  4  ;    in  1932,  6. 

Certificates  to  the  Attorney-General  with  a  view  to 
the  institution  by  him  of  ex-offtcio  proceedings  :     In 

1930,  numbered  2  ;   in  1931,  2  ;   in  1932,  4. 
Applications  to  the  Attorney-General  for  sanction 

to  proceedings  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  (Recovery) 
Act,  1891  :  In  1930,  numbered  7  ;  in  1931,  6  ;  in 
1932,  6. 

Requisitions  to  produce  accounts  and  documents 
and  to  answer  enquiries  :    In  1930,  numbered  3  ;    in 

1931,  2  ;    in  1932,  3. 

Orders  under  various  special  enactments  :  In  1930, 
numbered  130  ;   in  1931,  117  ;   in  1932,  123. 

Orders  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894  :  In 
1930,  numbered  2  ;  in  1931,  9  ;  in  1932,  i. 

Orders  certifying  approval  of  the  provision  and 
appointment  of  Trustees  by  their  co-Trustees  or  others  : 
In  1930,  numbered  209  ;   in  1931,  207  ;   in  1932,  219. 
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Authority  to  sell  or  convey  real  estate  and  to  execute 
Conveyances  or  Agreements  for  sale  :  In  1930,  num- 
bered 716  ;    in  1931,  738  ;    in  1932,  613. 

Authority  to  exchange  real  estate  :  In  1930,  num- 
bered 6  ;   in  1 931,  8  ;   in  1932,  5. 

Authority  to  grant  building,  mining,  or  other  special 
Leases,  or  to  execute  Agreements  for  Lease,  and 
directions  thereon  :  In  1930,  numbered  162  ;  in  1931, 
172  ;  in  1932,  178. 

Authority  to  redeem  rent-charges  and  other  periodical 
payments:  In  1930,  numbered  100;    in  1931,  49;    in 

1932.  39- 

Authority  to  purchase  real  estate  :  In  1930,  num- 
bered 20  ;   in  1931,  15  ;    in  1932,  15. 

Supplemental  orders  by  way  of  execution  by  view  of 
orders  of  the  Board  or  otherwise  :  In  1930,  numbered 
85  ;   in  1931,  71  ;  in  1932,  72. 

Orders  vesting  in  the  Official  Trustees  of  Charitable 
Funds  the  right  to  call  for  the  transfer  of  Stock  :  In 
1930,  numbered  10  ;   in  1931,  7  ;   in  1932,  4. 

Orders  authorising  the  transfer  of  Stock  or  the 
payment  of  money  to  the  Official  Trustees  of  Charitable 
Funds  or  the  investment  of  money  by  the  Official 
Trustees  of  Charitable  Funds  :  In  1930,  numbered 
2,083  ''    in  1931.  2,072  ;   in  1932,  2,099. 

Authority  to  the  Official  Trustees  of  Charitable 
Funds  to  sell  Stock  and  to  pay  the  proceeds  of  such 
sale  of  Stock  and  other  moneys  :  In  1930,  numbered 
321  ;   in  1931,  315  ;    in  1932,  376. 

Various  orders  relating  to  the  matters  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Official  Trustees  of  Charitable  Funds  :  In 
1930,  numbered  220  ;   in  1931,  248  ;   in  1932,  316. 

Applications  to  Accountant-General  for  transfer  of 
Stock  under  the  Administration  of  Justice  Act,  1928  : 
In  1930,  numbered  86  ;    in  1931,  30  ;    in  1932,  17. 

The  total  number,  therefore,  of  Schemes,  Orders,  etc., 
in  1930  was  5,065  ;   in  1931,  4,911  ;   in  1932,  4,976. 

Thus,  at  the  risk  of  seeming  to  be  some- 
what tedious,  we  have  given  in  detail  these 
particulars,  to  emphasise  the  fact  that 
Charity  administration  is  an  activity  of 
considerable  importance  in  these  days,  and 
that  the  volume  of  business  transacted  by 
the  Commissioners  is  not  by  any  means  so 
insignificant  as  critics  sometimes  imagine  it 
to  be.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  the  work  of 
the  Commission  is  growing  in  importance 
and  practical  value.  This  must  continue  to 
be  the  case,  for  our  expanding  social  services 
are  so  closely  associated  with  much  of  the 
work  of  the  Commission  that  it  is  inconceiv- 
able to  allow  situations  to  develop  for  which 
statutory  and  other  provision  is  not  available 
for  effective  regulation 

The  number  of  separate  charities  of  which 
accounts  have  been  rendered  to  the  Com- 
missioners during  the  past  year  is  51,957  ;  the 
number  for  the  year  1931  was  51,617.     The 
total  number   of   accounts  received  during 
the  year  was  81,732,  This  number  includes  : — ■ 
Accounts  relating  to  1931-32     . .      48,775 
Accounts  relating  to  1930          . .      13,665 
Accounts  relating  to  1929           . .        8,718 
Accounts  relating  to  years  prior 
to  1929 10,574 


The  total  number  of  accounts  received  in 
1931  was  82,532. 

The  War  Charities  Act,  1916. 

Reference  is  made  in  the  Report  again  to 
the  War  Charities  Act  of  1916.  Notification 
has  been  received  of  the  registration  of  23 
Charities,  and  of  the  exemption  of  two. 
Most  of  the  new  registrations  were  of 
branches  of  the  British  Legion,  in  respect  of 
which  it  was  desired  to  make  independent 
appeals  to  the  public  in  addition  to  the  general 
Poppy  Day  appeal  made  annually,  under 
the  authority  and  subject  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  headquarters  organisation  of  the 
British  Legion.  The  Commission  was  in- 
formed of  one  case  in  which  an  application 
for  registration  was  refused  by  the  Regis- 
tration Authority.  There  was  no  appeal  to 
the  Commission. 

The  Commission  has  continued  to  receive 
applications  for  the  determination  under 
Section  10  of  the  Act  of  the  question  whether 
associations  formed  or  proposed  to  be  formed 
were  or  would  be  War  Charities  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act.  Except  in  clear  cases  of 
this  kind  the  Commission  has  proceeded  on 
the  principle  that,  regard  being  had  to  the 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  war  and 
the  intervention  of  other  conditions  conduc- 
ing to  distress,  the  fact  that  ex-Service  men 
constitute  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
classes  to  be  relieved  does  not  necessarily 
bring  the  case  within  the  Act.  This  point 
was  dealt  with  in  the  Commission's  69th  and 
70th  reports  (for  the  years  1921  and  1922). 

The  number  of  registered  Charities  in- 
cluded in  the  Combined  Register  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  year  1932  and  either  known 
to  the  Commission  to  be  still  in  operation,  or 
not  ascertained  in  the  result  of  their  inquiries 
during  the  year  to  have  ceased  operations, 
was  501.  The  corresponding  number  at  the 
end  of  the  year  193 1  was  498. 

The  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920. 

Referring  to  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920, 
the  report  informs  us  that  during  the  year 
six  new  Charities  for  the  Blind  were  entered 
in  the  Combined  Register  kept  by  the  Com- 
mission of  all  Charities  registered  under  the 
Act,  and  one  Charity  was  refused  registra- 
tion. The  total  number  of  Charities  for  the 
Blind  included  in  the  Combined  Register  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1931  was  247. 
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Sales  of  Chanty  Land. 

The  total  number  of  Orders  for  sales  of 
Charity  Land  in  the  79  years,  1854-1932, 
has  been  28,332,  and  the  purchase  money 
has  amounted  to  £29,382,487  in  cash,  besides 
£216,146  of  stock.  In  the  past  year  the 
sales  under  the  Commission's  Orders  have 
produced  £448,445  in  cash,  besides  £320  of 
stock,  and  additional  yearly  payments  in 
respect  of  land  sold  were  created  amounting 
to  £55.  I2s.  6d.  The  amount  in  1931  was 
£1,106,494  ii^  cash,  and  yearly  payments 
amounting  to  £7.  12s.  lod.  were  created. 
The  quantity  (so  far  as  ascertainable)  of  the 
land  sold  in  1932  under  the  Commission's 
Orders  was  969  acres.  For  1931  the  corres- 
ponding quantity  was  2,569  acres.  The  value 
of  land  bought  has  been  £79,171  in  1932  and 
£30,244  in  1931. 

Reference  is  again  made  in  the  report  to 
the  failure  of  certain  Charitable  Trusts  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  objects  for  which 
they  were  originally  established  have  been 
met  in  a  variety  of  other  and  more  satis- 
factory ways,  and  the  Commission  has  again 
propounded  other  Schemes  for  the  admini- 
stration of  the  Trust  Funds  in  order  that 
more  meritorious  objects  may  be  served. 

Schemes     Under    Charitable     Trusts     Act, 
1853,  Section  54-60. 

During  the  past  year  the  Commission  has 
approved  one  large  Scheme  requiring  the 
authority  of  a  special  Act  of  Parliament. 
This  Scheme,  which  varies  the  Orders  under 
which  the  Charity  known  as  Jesus  Hospital 
in  Chipping  Barnet  is  now  administered,  is  to 
enable  the  Governing  Body  known  as  the 
Visitors  to  purchase  the  Old  Tudor  Hall  of 
the  Grammar  School  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at 
Chipping  Barnet,  and  to  spend  such  further 
sum  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioners in  adapting  and  equipping  the  same. 
The  Hall  and  buildings  connected  therewith 
are  to  be  used  for  meetings  of  the  Visitors, 
as  an  office  for  their  clerk,  for  providing 
accommodation  for  a  caretaker  and  the 
nurse  or  nurses  who  attend  the  Poor  in  the 
Almshouses  of  the  Charity,  and,  subject 
thereto,  as  a  Public  Hall  for  the  benefit  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Chipping  Barnet. 

The  total  sum  of  stocks  and  investments 
held  by  the  Official  Trustees  of  Charitable 
Funds  on  December  31st,  1932,  amounted  to 


£81,598,432.  IS.  lod.  (divided  into  55,938 
accounts).  This  sum  is  irrespective  of 
240.157-32  dollars,  76,300  rupees,  95,000 
francs,  6,875  gold  roubles,  6,000  kronen, 
4,000  pesos,  3,000  reichsmarks  and 
£19,910.  i6s.  5d.  annuities. 

The  corresponding  amounts  on  December 
31st,  1931,  were  £79,936,233.  6s.  iid. 
(divided  into  54,822  accounts),  239,957.32 
dollars,  76,300  rupees,  161.800  francs,  6,875 
gold  roubles,  6,000  kronen,  4,000  pesos, 
3,000  reichsmarks  and  £19,187.  os.  lod. 
annuities. 

The  aggregate  income  derived  from  the 
stocks,  securities  and  annuities  held  by  the 
Official  Trustees  of  Charitable  Funds 
amounted  for  the  year  ended  on  December 
31st,  1932,  to  £2,935,637.  8s.  5d. 

The  figures  given  below  and  in  Appendix  A 
of  the  report  have  been  in  some  cases  greatly 
affected  by  the  conversion  or  redemption  of 
the  whole  outstanding  5  per  cent.  War 
Stock,  1929-47.  The  Official  Trustees  held  a 
sum  of  slightly  over  £8,000,000  of  this 
Stock,  most  of  which  was  converted  into 
3^  per  cent.  War  Stock,  and  application  for 
repayment  was  made  only  on  interest 
received  of  £45,698.  i6s.  7d.  5  per  cent.  War 
Stock,  1929-47,  being  less  than  .6  per  cent, 
of  the  total  holding  of  the  Official  Trustees. 
The  offer  to  convert  or  redeem  necessitated 
the  division  of  the  Stock  into  "  assented  "  or 
"  dissented  "  Stock,  and  this  involved  trans- 
fers in  the  books  of  the  Official  Trustees. 
Further  transfers  in  the  books  were  involved 
when  the  Stock  was  converted  into  3^  per 
cent.  War  Stock.  It  will  be  observed,  there- 
fore, that  during  the  year  Stock  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  £18,072,804.  5s.  9d.  has 
been  sold  or  otherwise  dealt  with  by  the 
Official  Trustees.  The  report  goes  on  to  show 
the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
character  of  the  securities  held  by  the  Official 
Trustees  since  the  year  1858.  It  is  a  useful 
document,  setting  forth  in  detail  such 
particulars  of  the  administration  of  Trusts  as 
are  invaluable  to  those  who  desire  more  than 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  problems 
associated  with  Charity  administration,  and 
those  who  imagine  that  the  positions  held  in 
the  offices  of  the  Commission  are  mere 
sinecures,  would  do  well  to  peruse  the  reports 
that  are  issued  from  time  to  time,  for  they 
are  always  illuminating  and  instructive 
documents. 
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SIGNS  AND  TOKENS. 

By  F.  W.  PRESTON- J  ARM  AN. 


THE  fact  that  energetic  steps 
are  now  being  taken  with  a 
view  to  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  can  remind  us  that 
much  waits  to  be  done  by 
laymen  to  reduce  the  every- 
day difficulties  of  the  weak- 
sighted. 

When  a  person  with  weak  sight  asks  his 
oculist  for  general  advice,  he  will  usually 
be  told  "  Try  and  keep  fit."  And  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  oculist  means  mentally 
fit  as  well  as  physically  fit — as  far  as  possible 
that  the  patient  should  avoid  vexation  and 
anxiety.  The  less  the  anxiety,  the  fewer  the 
accidents.  Accidents  can  and  do  lead  to  the 
aggravation  of  a  physical  defect,  sometimes 
to  blindness. 

What  then  can  be  done  to  help  ? 

What  Does  It  Say? 

Throughout  the  land  it  is  common  to  find 
the  name  of  a  street  or  road  placed  high 
upon  the  wall,  and  more  often  than  not 
for  no  apparent  practical  reason.  In  such 
case  the  indication  is  useless  to  the  weak- 
sighted  person  who  can  only  see  at  close 
range. 

Generally  speaking,  the  placing  of  street 
names  appears  so  haphazard,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  system  about  it. 
For  example,  a  name  will  be  found  high  upon 
a  house  in  one  street,  and  round  the  corner 
on  a  similar  house  in  another  street,  with  the 
same  amount  of  space  available,  the  position 
will  be  a  low  one.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
in  some  new  residential  districts  much 
improvement  is  to  be  noted,  the  names 
appearing  more  consistently  near  to  the 
level  of  the  pedestrian's  eye. 

No  doubt  it  has  sometimes  been  felt  that 
the  drivers  of  vehicles  find  the  high  position 
more  convenient.  Yet  the  present  advan- 
tage must  be  doubtful.  Modern  motor 
traffic  has  brought  most  drivers'  seats  nearer 
to  the  ground.  And  surely  motorists  must 
always  study  the  map  before  they  start, 
for  such  is  their  speed  nowadays,  it  can 
hardly  affect  them  where  the  name  is 
displayed  in  the  street  itself  ! 

On  a  standardised  plan,  street  name  signs 


could  be  put  as  far  as  possible  on  a  level  with 
the  pedestrian's  eye  whenever  they  require 
renovation,  and  without  much  extra  labour 
being  involved. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  recent  times 
it  has  been  authoritatively  recognised  in 
Paris  that  the  street  names  there  were 
placed  too  high. 

Whither  Away  ? 

Before  the  war,  route  indicator  boards 
were  fixed  on  the  side^"  of  the  London 
motorbuses  and  trams,  at  a  convenient 
height  for  the  weak-sighted.  The  trams 
have  retained  the  boards  but  the  buses  have 
discarded  them.  The  route  number  which 
is  sometimes  shown  on  the  sides  of  the  buses 
must  often  tell  nothing. 

Passing  indoors,  notices  and  signs  in 
public  libraries  and  other  institutions  fre- 
quently declare  the  fact  that  a  weak-sighted 
person  was  not  consulted  before  their 
positions  were  chosen. 

The  wholesale  use  of  italics  in  books, 
especially  those  of  a  technical  character, 
for  the  purposes  of  giving  quotations, 
definitions,  scientific  terms,  etc.,  provides 
another  field  for  survey.  The  substitution 
of  heavier  type,  after  the  style  now  freely 
adopted  by  the  popular  Press  for  emphasising 
special  matter,  would  be  a  welcome  change 
for  many  and  not  less  effective. 

The  introduction  of  the  dial  system  in  the 
Post  Office  telephone  boxes  has  not  yet 
proved  an  unqualified  blessing.  The  light 
does  not  always  shine  on  the  dial,  and 
besides  the  normal  difficulty  the  affiicted 
may  have  in  reading  the  letters  and  figures 
on  it,  the  characters  become  blurred  with 
use.  Here  is  scope  for  inventive  genius — 
to  make  the  dial  system  weak-sight-proof  ! 

A  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
arrangement  of  lights  in  public  and  private. 
Much  needs  to  be  thought  out  to  allow  maxi- 
mum efficiency  to  all  who  can  benefit. 

Why  the  Worry  ? 

It  may  be  said  "  In  most  cases  these 
unfortunate  people  have  only  to  ask." 
That  is  true,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
usually  they  would  prefer  to  help  themselves 
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and  save  trouble  to  others.  Psychologically 
and  economical!}'  it  is  better  that  they 
should — economically,  of  course,  because 
there  is  a  certain  waste  of  time  and  effort 
about  enquiries  which  could  be  unnecessary. 

Moreover,  whether  he  wears  glasses  or 
not,  it  can  happen  that  a  weak-sighted 
person  in  asking  a  question,  the  answer  to 
which  seems  to  be  "  staring  him  in  the  face  " 
on  high,  comes  under  suspicion  ...  If  he 
enquires  the  time  or  the  street's  name,  a 
thumb  may  be  jerked  in  the  direction  of  the 
appropriate  indicator.  There  must  be  sym- 
pathy for  both  parties. 

And  it  is  not  always  possible  to  coin  the 
suspicion-proof  question.  A  North-country 
policeman  on  being  tested  with  "  Will  you 
please  tell  me  what  that  clock  up  there 
says  ?  "  was  moved  to  ask  three  other 
questions  before  divulging  the  information. 

It  may  also  be  felt  that  the  number  of 
people  affected  by  the  difficulties  outlined, 
and  those  kindred,  is  small.  Yes,  as  in  the 
case  of  blind  persons,  small  in  proportion 
to  the  population  of  the  country,  but  never- 
theless considerable  in  the  aggregate.  The 
number  will  include  people  who  have  to 
use  more  than  one  pair  of  glasses  :  their 
experience  must  oftentime  be  extremely 
tantalising. 

What  about  that  eternal  bugbear — cost  ? 
With  relief  it  can  safely  be  suggested  that 
in  these  projected  adjustments  the  cost 
factor  is  insignificant.  At  most,  it  would 
never  be  prominent. 

Nor  would  the  burdens  be  shifted  to  the 
strong-sighted.  The  changes  would  be  for 
the  common  good — there  would  be  less  fuss 
for  all  concerned. 

Greater  Good  for  Greater  Numbers. 

What  is  first  required  is  a  readiness  on  the 
part  of  those  responsible  in  certain  matters 
to  approach  them  from  the  angle  that  what  is 
good  for  the  weak-sighted  minority  will  also 
be  good  for  the  strong-sighted  majority. 
With  reflection  that  readiness  is  not  likely 
to  be  long  absent.  And  when  it  is  present, 
constant  foresight  will  inevitably  bring  forth 
the  tokens  of  constructive  goodwill. 

We  desire  that  the  fittest  shall  survive, 
but  since  we  have  those  with  us,  who,  in  their 
eyes,  are  not  the  fittest,  let  them  see  as  much 
as  they  can  and^ — easily. 


The  plea  that  the  minority's  need  should 
set  the  pattern  can  be  extended  on  behalf 
of  those  suffering  from  various  disabilities. 
Here,  of  course,  we  can  only  deal  with  the 
cause  of  the  weak-sighted.  •   • 

REVIEWS 
REPORTS 

Home. 

Bolton  Workshops  and  Homes. 

The  66th  Annual  Report,  for  1932-33, 
shows  that  there  are  now  in  all  673  blind  per- 
sons on  the  register,  or  nearly  twice  as  many 
as  in  1923.  In  spite  of  bad  trade  it  has  been 
possible  to  keep  all  the  workers  fully  em- 
ployed during  the  year,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  read  that  the  stock  in  all  departments  is 
"  in  first-class  condition  and  saleable,"  there 
being  no  faulty  or  old  stock  in  hand. 

Braille  Missionary  Union. 

The  Report  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Union  for  1933,  states  that  the  Union  has 
celebrated  its  "  coming  of  age."  Addresses  at 
the  meeting  were  given  by  a  worker  from  the 
Foochow  School  for  Blind  Boys,  and  from 
other  missionaries  from  North  Egypt  and 
North  Nigeria.  All  spoke  gratefully  of 
the  work  of  the  volunteer  writers  of  the 
Missionary  Union,  who  transcribe  the  Gospels 
into  Braille.  Demonstrations  of  Braille  writ- 
ing, the  making  of  stereo  plates,  and  methods 
of  binding,  were  given  after  the  meeting. 

St.  Dunstan's. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1932-33  brings  out 
the  rather  surprising  fact  that  during  the 
past  five  years  there  have  been  more  blinded 
soldiers  under  the  care  of  St.  Dunstan's  than 
at  any  other  period.  When  the  Armistice 
was  signed  there  were  1,300,  but  the  number 
is  now  nearly  2,000,  and  even  in  the  present 
year  there  have  been  27  new  cases.  The 
Council  looked  ahead,  and  made  a  Fifteen- 
Year  Plan,  to  ensure  that  every  blinded 
soldier  shall  be  cared  for  till  the  end  of  his 
life,  and  that  the  needs  of  their  families 
also  shall  be  met,  and  although  trade  de- 
pression is  making  the  carrying  out  of  the 
scheme  more  difficult,  already  five  years  have 
passed  since  it  was  initiated,  and  if  £"147,000 
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is  collected  annually  in  the  next  ten  years, 
it  will  succeed.  Interesting  photographs  of 
St.  Dunstan's  men  working  at  their  trades  of 
basketry,  shoe-making,  and  poultry  farming 
are  given,  and  one  page  shows  them  at  play, 
rowing,  taking  part  in  a  walking  race, 
and  shooting  at  goal.  The  Report  records 
the  appreciation  of  the  Council  for  the  long 
and  devoted  service  of  its  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Ernest  Kessell,  who  recently  retired,  and 
whose  place  has  been  taken  by  Sir  Neville 
Pearson. 

Royal  Midland  Institution,  Nottingham. 

The  89th  Annual  Report,  for  1932-33,  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  blind  welfare 
in  its  opening  paragraph,  where  it  states 
that  the  question  of  suitable  employment 
for  trained  blind  workers  has  received  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  Committee 
throughout  the  year  .  .  .  and  goes  on  to 
say  that  "  the  urgent  cry  remains  for  better 
and  more  general  employment."  It  is  satis- 
factory to  learn  from  the  Report  that  of  the 
25  men  and  women  who  have  left  the  Institu- 
tion during  the  year  at  the  completion  of 
their  training  period,  16  have  already  been 
placed  in  employment.  The  Home  Teachers 
continue  to  care  for  nearly  1,650  blind  persons 
and  14  Social  Centres  are  held. 

Wigan,  Leigh,  and  District  Workshops. 

In  spite  of  bad  trade,  it  is  gratifying  to 
learn  from  the  i6th  Annual  Report  that  the 
Wigan  Workshops  have  in  1932-33  increased 
their  trade,  and  found  employment  for  a 
larger  number  of  workers.  A  new  depart- 
ment for  the  making  of  flat  machine-knitted 
goods  has  been  equipped,  and  the  retail 
department  in  Wigan  Market  Hall  has 
continued  its-  work.  The  Workshops  are 
also  responsible  for  the  Home  Teaching 
service,  and  three  Home  Teachers  are 
employed. 

Wolverhampton,     Dudley,     and      Districts 
Institution. 

The  58th  Annual  Report,  for  1932-33,  shows 
that  valuable  work  has  been  done  during  the 
year,  in  spite  of  financial  difficulties,  and  42 
blind  workers  were  given  employment,  21 
home  workers  supervised,  and  335  of  the 
unemployable  blind  cared  for  by  the  Home 
Teachers.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the 
total  amount  spent  in  weekly  grants  alone 


equals  the  total  income  of  the  Institution 
as  recently  as  1926,  a  state  of  affairs  only 
made  possible  by  the  generous  grants  from 
the  Councils  of  Wolverhampton,  Dudley 
and  Staffordshire. 

Halifax  Society  for  the  Blind. 

The  34th  Annual  Report  of  the  Halifax 
Society,  for  1932-33,  draws  an  interesting 
comparison  between  the  work  done  in  1912 
and  that  done  to-day,  showing  the  very 
great  increase  in  activity  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  twenty  years  under  survey.  Flag 
days  as  a  means  of  raising  money  are  com- 
mended and  the  suggestion  that  they  are 
"  doomed  "  is  met  by  showing  that  in  spite 
of  all  present  difficulties  in  money-raising, 
only  £23  less  was  obtained  by  this  means  in 
the  present  year  than  in  1922  when  the  first 
flag  day  was  organised,  and  £400  collected. 
That  total  sales  in  the  workshops  show  an 
increase  over  1931-32  is  a  matter  for  satisfac- 
tion, though  the  Report  admits  that  trade 
depression  is  making  the  work  very  difficult. 

Jersey     Society    for     the     Education     and 
Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

The  47th  Annual  Report  of  the  Jersey 
Society,  for  1932  -  33,  records  that  50  blind 
pensioners  are  cared  for,  and  65  persons  whose 
sight  is  defective  have  been  helped  to  secure 
proper  treatment  for  their  eyes  and,  where 
necessary,  supplied  with  spectacles.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  receiving  pensions  from  the 
Society,  help  in  the  form  of  extra  nourish- 
ment is  given  those  in  temporary  need, 
and  a  Home  Teacher  gives  full-time  services. 
The  Report  records  with  deep  regret  the 
death  of  its  President,  Mr.  W.  le  Feuvre. 

Royal     School     for     the     Indigent     Blind, 
Leatherhead. 

The  Report  for  1932-33  gives  an  account 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  Committee  to 
meet  the  loss  of  income  and  trade  conse- 
quent on  the  financial  crisis.  The  special 
steps  taken  have  included  the  transfer  of  the 
Appeals  Department  from  London  to 
Leatherhead,  a  reduction  of  staff,  the  sale 
of  vacant  land,  and  the  housing  of  the 
unemployable  blind  who  were  formerly  at 
Effingham  at  the  Leatherhead  School.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  throughout  to  carry 
out  the  schemes  of  reorganisation  in  a  way 
that  will  inflict  no  hardship  on  the  blind. 
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It  is  interesting  to  read  that  a  Scouts  Troop 
is  in  process  of  formation,  that  several 
amateur  dramatic  societies  have  given  per- 
formances to  the  pupils  during  the  year, 
and  that  the  musical  side  of  the  school's 
work  is  prospering. 

Royal  Dundee  Institution. 

The  64th  Annual  Report  for  1932-33  is 
able  to  record  that  business  to  the  extent 
of  £15,245  has  been  done  in  the  year,  and 
although  this  is  a  falling-off  from  1931-32  it  is, 
in  the  circumstances,  very  creditable.  Regu- 
lar employment  has  been  provided  for  107 
blind  persons.  It  is  encouraging  to  learn 
that  various  local  authorities  have  given 
work  to  the  Institution  since  the  passing 
of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act  of 
1929.  New  club-rooms  are  about  to  be 
built,  the  cost  being  undertaken  by  the  Sir 
James  Duncan  Bequest. 

Royal  Blind  Asylum,  Edinburgh. 

The  Report  records  with  much  regret  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone  after  28  years 
of  "  distinguished  service  to  the  education 
of  the  blind  "  and  reports  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  C.  H.  W.  G.  Anderson  in  his  place. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  during  the  year 
new  plant  has  been  laid  down  in  the  work- 
shops for  the  production  of  inner-spring 
mattresses,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  a 
new  venture.  The  Report  is  illustrated  with 
excellent  photographs  of  the  children  in  the 
school,  and  the  workers  and  trainees. 

Impcvial. 
Madras  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1932-33  states  that  the 
Association  has  completed  its  fourth  year 
of  work,  while  the  Victory  Memorial  Blind 
School,  maintained  by  the  Association,  is  in 
its  third  year.  In  difficult  times  like  the 
present,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
finances  of  the  Association  are  not  giving 
cause  for  anxiety,  though  strenuous  efforts 
must  still  be  made  if  the  School  is  to  become 
self-supporting,  and  the  Permanent  Endow- 
ment Fund  to  reach  its  objective. 

The  School  now  has  53  children  on  its 
books,  of  whom  26  are  in  the  educational 
department,  and  the  others  receiving  indus- 
trial training,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  learn 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  sales 
of  goods  made  by  the  latter  department 
during  the  past  year.     A  class  for  the  training 
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of  teachers  has  been  opened  during  the  year, 
and  at  the  time  of  writing  there  are  four 
students  under  training. 

The  work  of  organising  such  a  school  as 
that  at  Madras  must  necessarily  be  difficult 
in  its  initial  stages,  but  a  very  encouraging 
beginning  has  been  made,  and  those  inter- 
ested in  work  for  the  blind  in  India  will 
follow  the  progress  of  the  Madras  Association 
and  the  Victory  Memorial  School  with 
sympathy  and  interest. 

Foreign. 

Institute  for  the  Blind,  Oporto. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1932-33  of  this 
Institute,  which  was  founded  in  1903,  gives 
an  account  of  its  work,  which  covers  the 
literary,  musical,  and  professional  education 
of  the  blind  in  the  north  of  Portugal.  There 
is  a  school  accommodating  about  20  pupils, 
a  workshop,  and  a  library  of  56  volumes. 
During  the  year  all  pupils  and  workers  were 
supplied  with  white  sticks. 

Institute  for  the  Blind,  Huizen. 

The  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Huizen,  has 
sent  a  delightful  booklet,  illustrating  the 
work  it  does  for  the  Dutch  Blind,  in  buildings 
that  appear  admirably  suited  for  their  pur- 
pose. Open-air  classes  are  held  on  broad 
sun- flooded  balconies,  lessons  in  geography 
and  natural  history  are  given  in  a  room 
amply  stocked  with  models  and  stuffed 
animals,  there  is  a  large  workroom  where 
classes  in  Sloyd  are  held,  a  fine  gymnasium, 
and  a  large  Braille  printing  shop.  Pictures 
also  illustrate  the  hospice  for  adults,  the 
fine  workshops,  recreation  rooms,  and  show- 
room, the  white-tiled  kitchen,  and  the  up- 
to-date  consulting  room. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  of  the  Centennial  Exercises 
held  at  Perkins  Institution  in  November, 
1932,  has  now  been  published.  It  is  beauti- 
fully produced,  and  delightfully  illustrated 
with  photographs  of  the  Howe  Building,  the 
"  Three  Homes  "  that  have  housed  Perkins 
pupils  in  the  hundred  years  of  its  existence, 
and  the  three  Directors,  Dr.  Howe,  Anagnos, 
and  Dr.  Allen,  to  whose  devoted  services  it 
owes  so  much. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  give  a  full  account 
of  the  celebrations  of  the  two  days,  which  in- 
cluded social  teas  and  dinners,  the  dedication 
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of  an  organjwhich  formed  the  centennial  gift 
of  former  pupils,  demonstrations  of  school 
work  in  the  classrooms,  and  many  speeches. 
English  friends  of  Dr.  Allen  will  rejoice  to 
read  of  the  presentation  of  a  tablet  in  appre- 
ciation of  his  work  which  was  unveiled  in  the 
Museum.  Perkins  has  stood  for  much  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  during  the  past 
hundred  years,  and  those  who  read  the 
Report  will  echo  the  hope  with  which  its 
present  Director,  the  Rev.  G.  Farrell,  closed 
his  address  :  "  As  a  new  century  opens,  new 
ways  must  be  blazed,  but  the  old  ideals  must 
not  fail." 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  46th  Annual  Report  for  1932-33, 
states  that  there  are  now  161  boys  and  girls 
on  the  Roll  of  the  School,  and  a  waiting  list 
of   about   50   children,    entitled   under   the 


State  School  Code  to  education,  but  unable 
to  be  admitted  owing  to  legislation  which 
has  reduced  the  per  capita  grant  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  throughout  the  State  ; 
an  earnest  plea  for  these  children  is  made  by 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  School.  While  no  very  marked  changes 
have  taken  place  during  the  year,  the 
Superintendent,  in  his  report,  draws  atten- 
tion to  some  interesting  features  of  the  work, 
that  may  be  briefly  noted.  Classes  in  home- 
making  are  held,  including  the  purcha'-e, 
preparation,  and  service  of  food,  and  the 
care  and  cleaning  of  the  home.  A  photo- 
graph is  given  of  the  very  attractive  school 
bathing-pool,  which  has  lately  been  re- 
decorated, and  another  photograph  shows 
the  Girls'  Athletic  Association  Team,  which 
won  first  place  in  the  National  Athletic 
Association  of  Schools  for  the  Bhnd.       .  ,     ,, 


UNION  OF  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 


South  Eastern  and  London  Counties  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind. 

The  South  Eastern  and  London  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind  held  a  Home 
Teachers'  Conference  (to  which  Secretaries 
of  Local  Societies  were  also  invited)  on 
Friday,  November  3rd,  1933,  in  the  after- 
noon, at  the  Clothworkers'  Hall,  London, 
by  kind  permission  of  the  Master  and  Court 
of  Assistants  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Clothworkers.  There  was  a  gathering  of 
over  60  people,  nearly  all  of  them  Home 
Teachers.  Once  again  for  this  event  the 
Association  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the 
Clothworkers'  Company,  which,  as  everyone 
who  works  for  the  blind  knows,  gives  con- 
tinually its  generous  help  and  entertainment 
in  the  cause  of  work  for  the  blind.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Association,  Dr.  P.  M. 
Evans,  C.B.E.,  who  has  become  a  member 
of  the  Clothworkers'  Company  on  ceasing 
to  be  its  clerk,  presided  at  the  Conference. 
Dr.  Evans  welcomed  everyone  present  on 
behalf  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Cloth- 
workers' Company  and  asked  them  to  make 
the  fullest  use  of  the  Conference.  Ample 
opportunity  was  given  for  general  conversa- 
tion and  intercourse  between  those  present, 
an  opportunity  which  Home  Teachers,  who 
ordinarily  work  in  their  own  districts,  so 


much  appreciate.  Miss  Cracknall,  Secretary 
to  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee 
of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for 
the  Blind,  read  a  paper  on  "Work  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness."  Her  paper  was 
admirably  designed  to  tell  Home  Teachers 
what  is  being  done  in  that  all-important  field 
of  work  and  particularly  of  the  steps  which 
are  being  taken  by  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness Committee  and  its  plans  for  the  future, 
the  whole  being  a  subject  of  which  Home 
Teachers  are  liable  not  to  get  news.  A 
discussion  followed.  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone, 
F.E.LS.,  F.C.T.B.,  talked  to  the  Home 
Teachers  informally  on  their  "  Opportunity 
as  Home  Teachers,"  and,  as  usual,  reached  his 
hearers'  hearts  and  gave  them  many  stimu- 
lating ideas.  The  Conference  was  honoured 
to  receive  so  illustrious  a  personage  in  work 
for  the  blind.  Questions  again  followed,  and, 
in  the  course  of  them,  Mr.  Lovett,  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  asked  the  Home  Teachers 
to  give  him  points  from  their  experience  of 
their  work,  which  would  help  him  in  giving 
a  true  account  of  Home  Teaching  services  as  a 
whole  to  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Minister  of  Health.  Mrs.  Schuster  spoke  on 
the  movement,  "  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind," 
a  subject  which  appealed  to  the  audience 
as  subjects  concerning  dogs  always  do.     She 
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explained  the  use  which  certain  bhnd  men 
can  make  of  these  highly  educated  dogs  and 
explained  the  methods  of  training  them. 
It  is  hoped  that  all  three  addresses  will  be 
published. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  to  the 
Clothworkers'  Company  and  to  the  speakers, 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Offord,  the  Home 
Teacher  with  the  longest  service  in  the  area, 
in  a  speech  of  sincere  appreciation  and  of 
fond  remembrance  of  the  work  and  friends 
of  over  30  years,  and  was  seconded  by  Miss 
Kingston,  and  carried  with  applause.  The 
Clothworkers'  Company  entertained  the 
meeting  to  tea  and  all  those  present  made  the 
most  of  the  time  to  meet  one  another  and  to 
study  an  excellent  display  of  apparatus, 
games,  literature,  etc.,  which  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  very  kindly  supplied 
and  explained.  A  few  specimens  of  pastime 
work,  kindly  lent  by  different  societies, 
some  of  them  outside  the  area,  gave  new 
ideas  to  many  Home  Teachers.  The  speci- 
mens included  a  leather  motor  cushion,  a 
dog  lead,  a  candle  stick  most  ingeniously 
made  out  of  empty  cotton  reels  of  different 
sizes  arranged  to  form  a  handsome  pattern, 
book  ends  made  of  empty  cotton  reels,  a 
dog  kennel  money  box,  a  wooden  preserving 
spoon  and  a  toasting  fork.  There  were  many 
expressions  of  the  pleasure  and  usefulness 
found  in  the  Conference  and  the  Association 
was  asked  to  hold  similar  Conferences  more 
frequently. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Croydon 
Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind  contains 
once  again  a  picture  of  "  Bedford  Hall- 
Institute  for  the  Blind,"  the  home  of  the 
Association  and  of  the  Lansdowne  Social 
Club  for  the  Sightless  and  the  centre  of  work 
for  the  blind  in  Croydon.  The  work  is 
enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  fine  achievement 
of  getting  the  hall  built  two  years  ago.  The 
Association  and  the  Club  flourish  and  there 
is  a  useful  workshop  in  the  rear  of  the  hall. 
"  Work  and  responsibilities  increase  yearly," 
as  the  Association's  aims  and  objects  become 
better  known  to  the  public  and  the  blind. 
Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary,  Bedford  Hall,  Bedford  Park, 
West  Croydon. 

The  Surrey  Voluntary  Association  for  the 
Blind  publishes  its  Iileventh  Annual  Report, 


embodying  short  reports  from  five  of  its  six 
Local  Sub-Committees.  Anxiety  for  volun- 
tary funds  is  a  predominant  note  and  a 
strong  case  is  made  for  keeping  them  up 
to  their  highest  level,  reached  two  years  ago, 
or  indeed  raising  them  still  higher.  The 
Accounts  still  show  a  deficit.  Copies  of  the 
Report  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  5,  Grove  Crescent,  Kingston-on- 
Thames. 

The  Portsmouth  Voluntary  Association  for 
the  Blind,  in  its  seventh  Annual  Report,  for 
the  year  1932-33,  again  records  progress. 
Some  new  features  stand  out  among  many 
others.  The  City  Council  has  added  a 
warehouse  to  its  fine  workshops  and  has 
extended  the  machine-knitting  department. 
It  can  boast  that  all  the  workers  were  fully 
employed  during  the  year,  a  triumph  in  these 
times.  The  City  Education  Authority  has 
provided  a  school  for  its  blind  children,  on 
the  closing  of  the  Hants  and  Isle  of  Wight 
School.  The  Home  Teachers  have  added 
indoor  sports  and  games  to  their  varied 
programme,  which  already  included  swim- 
ming. The  Association  has  served  the  ex- 
tended City  area,  deciding  to  do  so  without 
extra  grant  from  the  City  Council.  Ports- 
mouth has  established  a  reputation  as  an 
exponent  of  the  ideal  "  triple  alliance  of  the 
State,  Local  Authorities,  and  Voluntary 
Agencies  "  in  the  cause  of  the  blind.  It  is 
conspicuous  for  the  personal  service  of 
Portsmouth  fellow-citizens  to  the  blind. 

W althamstow  Committee  for  the  Care  of  the 
Blind  show  in  their  latest  Annual  Report 
that  their  work  is  carried  out  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  friendly  co-operation  with  Borough 
and  County  Authorities,  and  with  the  good- 
will of  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 
The  Committee  comprises  representatives 
of  no  fewer  than  16  organisations,  whose 
active  interest  has  been  secured  as  a  result 
of  the  excellent  work  which  has  been  carried 
out  during  the  13  years  since  the  Committee 
commenced  operations.  The  weekly  Social 
Meetings  form  an  outstanding  feature  of 
its  work,  and  the  relationship  of  Committee 
and  Workers  with  the  blind  in  their  care  can 
hardly  be  demonstrated  more  aptly  than  it  is 
in  the  note  given  amongst  their  statistics, 
showing  that  out  of  a  total  of  193  on  the  local 
Blind  Register,  165  were  given  birthday 
presents  during  the  year  under  review. 
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ANNOUNOMEKTS 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS 

MUSIC. 

The  prices  of  the  following  pieces  of  music  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind  resident 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per  copy. 

ORGAN—  ^    ^ 

12  268     Bach.     By  Adam's  Fall  is  quite  corrupt 

(Choral  Prelude),  Vol.  6,  No.  21  .  .  2  o 
12  269     A  Fortress  Strong  is  our  God   (Choral 

Prelude),  Vol.  6,  No.  22         .  .  ..20 

12.270  Williams,      Vaughan.        Prelude      and 

Fugue  in  C  minor       .  .  . .  .  •      24 

PIANO— 

Associated     Board     Examinations,       1934  — 
Studies  and  Pieces — ■ 

12.271  Grade  i  (Primary),  Lists  A,  B,  C  .  .  20 
i2]272  Grade  2  (Elementary),  Lists  A,  B,  C  .  .  2  4 
I2'273  Grade  3  (Transitional),  Lists  A,B,C  .  .  28 
12274  Grade  4  (Lower),  Lists  B,  C  ..  ..38 
12^275  Grade  5  (Higher),  List  C  .  .  ..20 
12,276  Grade  6  (Intermediate),  List  C  ..28 
1 2' 277     Debussy.     Menuet,   No.    3    of   "  Petite 

Suite  "  20 

12,278     Ballet,  No.  4  of  "  Petite  Suite  "  ..20 

12^279     Grovlez.     Berceuse  and  Reverie,  Nos.  4 

and  6  of  "  Fancies  "  .  .  .  .  ..20 

12  280     Fileuse,  No.  5  of  "  Fancies  "      .  .  ..20 

DANCE— 

12.281  Abraham,   P.     I   Live  for  Love   (from 

"  Ball  at  the  Savoy"),   Song-Waltz     2     o 

12.282  Fibich,  Z.,  and  Scotti,  W.     My  Moon- 

light Madonna,  Song-Waltz  .  .      20 

12.283  Johnston,    A.     Learn   to   Croon,    Song 

Fox-Trot  20 

12.284  McHugh,    J.     Don't   Blame   Me,    Song 

Fox-Trot  20 

SONGS— 

12.285  Handel.     Si    tra    i    ceppi    e    le   ritorte 

('Tween  the  Branches  and  the 
Blossoms)  (from  "Berenice"),  E 
■flat  :    D— pi 20 

12.286  Keel,    Frederick.     When   Icicles    Hang 

by  the  Wall,  G  minor  :    D — E^        .  .      20 

12.287  Liszt.     O  Lieb'   (Original  Liebestraum 

No.  3),  A  flat  :    E — A^  natural        .  .      20 

12.288  Wood,  Charles   (arr.  by).     The  Jug  of 

Punch,  F  :    C— Di 20 

THEORY— 

12.289  Morris,  R.  O.     Foundations  of  Practical 

Harmony   and   Counterpoint  £\     i,     i, 

BRAILLE    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per    Vol. 
B.B.C.  PAMPHLETS—  s.   d. 

12,291  German — A  First  Year  Course,  1933/4, 
by  Max  Kroemer.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,   Interpointed,   Pamphlet.     E39     3     3 

12.290  Ourselves,    by    Henry    W.    Nevinson. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Pamphlet.     E.28        .  .  .  .  ..26 

EDUCATIONAL— ENGLISH— 

11,808-11,814  English  Heritage,  An,  Book  4, 
by  Wentworth  Hill,  M.A.  Grade  2, 
Intermediate  size.  Interlined,  Stiff 
Covers,  7  vols.     B.431  .  .  ..66 

11,869-11,874  Form-Room  Plays.  Junior  Book, 


Per  Vol. 
Compiled  by  Evelyn  Smith.     Grade     s.  d. 
2,      Intermediate     size.     Interlined, 
Stiff  Covers,  6  vols.     B.326  . .      59 

FICTION— 

12,044-12,046  Hymn  Tune  Mystery,  The,  by 
G.  A.  IBirmingham.  Grade  2,  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers, 
3  vols.     F.159  56 

12,042-12,043  Secret  of  the  Plateau,  The,  by 
P.  F.  Westerman.  Grade  2,  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers, 
2  vols.     F.122  .  .  .  .  ..60 

12,049-12,053  Windsor  Castle,  by  W.  Harrison 
Ainsworth.  Grade  2,  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  5  vols. 
F.272    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..56 

TRAVEL— 

12,054-12,055  Tramping  to  Lourdes.  Grade 
2,  Large  size,  Interpointed,  Cloth 
Boards,  2  vols.     G.138  .  .  ..86 

S.E.B.  =  Standard  English  Braille. 

MOON    BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per   Vol. 
s.  d. 
3,454 — 3,462      My     Early    Life,     by    Winston 

Churchill,  9  vols.   (Limited  Edition)     8     3 

NATIONAL     INSTITUTE'S     STUDENTS'     LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 

Vols. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Rothschild,  Rise  of  House  of,  by  Count  Corti  .  .  6 
ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

Dixon,  W.  MacNeille.     Tragedy  .  .  .  .        2 

ESSAYS    AND    BELLES    LETTRES. 

Maurois,  A.     Private  Universe   .  .  . .  . .        4 

HISTORY. 

Trevelyan,  G.  M.     England  under  Queen  Anne 

(Ramillies)  8 

LAW. 

Holdsworth,  W.  S.     History  of  English  Law  .  .      16 

Skottowe,  P.  F.  Law  Relating  to  the  Blind  .  .  2 
MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

Berthon,  H.  E.     Specimens  of  Modern  French 
Prose         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .        4 

POETRY. 

Swinburne,  A.  C.     Selections  from  (Ed.  by  H. 

M.  Burton)  2 

THEOLOGY    AND    RELIGIONS. 

Otto,  R.     Mysticism,  East  and  West      .  .  .  .        4 

Underhill,  Evelyn.     The  Golden  Sequence        .  .        2 

NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
ADDITIONS. 
FICTION.  Vols. 

Benson,  Theodora.     Which  Way  ?  .  .  .  .        3 

Bishop,   Colonel  W.A.,  V.C.  and  Major  Stuart 

Wortley.     Flying  Squad 
Byrne,  Donn.     Golden  Goat 
*Collins,  Wilkie.     No  Name 
Connor,  Ralph.     Rock  and  the  River 
Ellis,  Vivian.     Zelma  :    A  Chronicle 
Farnol,  Jeffrey.     Voices  from  the  Dust 
*Herbert,  A.  P.     Water  Gipsies  .  . 
Holland,  Ruth  (a  novel  from  the  play  by  J.  B 

Priestley  with  his  co-operation  and  foreword) 

Dangerous  Corner 
Hutten,  Baroness  von.     Kingsmead 
Lowndes,  Mrs.  Belloc.     Jenny  Newstead 
Morand,  Paul  (trans.  Desmond  Flower).    Orient 

Air  Express  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .        i 

Nichols,  Beverley.     Evensong     .  .  .  .  .  .        5 
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Vols. 
4 


Scarlet 


Rees,  Rosemary.     Heather  of  the  South 
Roche,  Mazo  de  la.     Lark  Ascending 
Steel,  Florrie  Annie.     King-Errant 
Terry,  Marjorie.     Freedom  of  the  Keys 
Wallace,  Doreen.     Gentle  Heart 
Yates,  Dornford.     Safe  Custody 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

*  Allen,  J.  B.     First  Latin  Exercise  Book 

Second  Latin  Exercise  Book    .  . 
Baden-Powell,  Lord.     Lessons  from  the  'Varsity 

of  Life 
Byron,   Lord.     Selected   Poems   (E.  W.   Austin 

Memorial) 
*Emblen,      J.     R.     (Compiler).     Text    Book    of 

Mathematical  Tables 
Evelyn,  John.     Diary 

Grey  of  Fallodon,  Viscount.     Fallodon    Papers 
*Hill,  W.  (Editor).     English  Heritage,  Book  III 

Kellett,  E.  E.     Whirligig  of  Taste 
tMacmillan,  D.     Life  of  George  Matheson 
Marcault,  J.  Emile,    and    Iwan   A.    Hawliczok. 

Next  Step  in  Evolution 
Marie,   Grand   Duchess  of  Russia.     A  Princess 

in  Exile    .  . 
Ouspensky,  P.  D.    New  Model  of  the  Universe, 

Selected  Chapters  from. . 
Parry,  Sir  Edward.     Persecution  of  Mary  Stuart; 

The  Queen's  Cause  ;   a  study  in  Criminology .  . 
Ratcliffe,  The  Rev.  R.,  S.  J.     Devotion  to  the 

Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  .  . 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  (compiled  by  I.  H.  A.),  Daily 

Readings  from    .  . 
Smith,  C.  Fox  (retold  by) .     True  Tales  of  the  Sea 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  Lord  (Ed.  J.  H.  Lobban,  M.A.) 

Fifty  Poems,  1830- 1864 
.     West,  Rebecca.     St.  Augustine  .. 

Wilkinson,  Clennell.     Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  .  . 
Wilkinson,  Clennell.     Richard  Coeur  de  Lion   .  . 
Wortham,  H.  E.    Gordon;    an  Intimate  Portrait 
JUVENILE. 

Fowler,    E.    L.    (compiled    by).     The    Daffodil 

Poetry  Book 
Lucas,  E.  V.  (compiled  by).     A  Book  of  Verses 

for    Children 
GRADE  I. 

Jacobs,  W.  W.     Many  Cargoes  .  . 
Orczy,    Baroness.     Adventures    of    the 

Pimpernel 

Riley,  W.     Men  of  Maon 

ESPERANTO. 
Sankta  Mateo 
Shakespeare,  W.     Makbeto 
MOON. 

Churchill,  Winston.     My  Early  Life 
Mason,  A.E.W.     No  Other  Tiger 
Whipple,  Dorothy.     Greenbanks 

*  Stereotyped  book. 

1'Kindly     presented        by     the     Guild     of     Church 
Braillists. 

N.I.B.    HOMES. 
VACANCIES,  31st  OCTOBER,  1933. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Brighton  Home  for  Blind  Women     . .  .  .  3 

Clifton  Home  for  Blind  Women         .  .  .  .  3 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  3 

8,  Oval   Road,    London.     Hostel   for   Blind 
Women  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .        — 

9,  Oval   Road,    London.     Hostel  for   Blind 
Women  .  .  .  .  •  ■      4  (two  double  rooms) 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind     Babies,    East 
Grinstead       . .  . .  . .  . .  . .        — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport       — 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies  (physically 

or  mentally  backward),  Leamington        ..        16 


NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE    BLIND. 
35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 

In  order  to  prevent  disappointment  and  ensure  the 
delivery  of  extra  consignments  of  books  from  the 
National  Library  at  Christmas  time,  readers  are  asked 
to  notify  the  Secretary,  Miss  0.  I.  Prince,  35,  Great 
Smith  Street,  Vlfestminster,  S.W.  1,  that  extra  books 
will  be  needed,  as  early  as  possible  in  the  month  of 
December.  Many  were  disappointed  in  1932,  as 
although  by  strenuous  efforts  the  double  supplies  asked 
for  were  all  despatched  from  Westminster  before 
December  22nd,  consignments  were  held  up  at  the  Post 
Office,  and  not  delivered  at  their  various  destinations, 
until  after  the  holidays,  owing  to  the  enormous  extra 
pressure  of  Christmas  work  at  the  Post  Office. 

Readers  in  the  Northern  Branch  area  should  notify 
the  Branch  Secretary,  Miss  A.  M.  Hewer,  5,  St.  John 
Street,  Manchester,  3. 

O.  I.  Prince, 
Secretary  and  Librarian. 

ADVIRTISEMINTS 

Advertising  Rates  :    is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.). 

BRAILLE   CHRISTMAS   CARDS. 

From  2S.  6d.  per  doz.  Orders  will  be  gratefully 
received  and  samples  sent  by  Stanley  Vines,  4,  Laxton 
Street,  Leicester, 

BLIND  SHORTHAND  TYPISTS  at  the  NIB., 
Typing  Bureau,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i, 
will  type  your  correspondence,  articles,  etc.,  at  reason- 
able charges.     Particulars  on  request. 

CERTIFICATED  HOME  TEACHER  REQUIRED. 

Applications  stating  age,  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence, together  with  copies  of  recent  testimonials, 
should  be  sent  immediately  to  the  Secretary,  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Wolverhampton. 

SHOWCARDS. 

A  "  Masseeley  "  Showcard  machine  has  been  installed 
at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  provide  at  a  low 
cost  showcards  of  commercial  standard  to  assist  the  sale 
of  blind-made  goods  throughout  the  country.  It  has 
been  agreed  to  supply  its  product  only  to  agencies 
working  for  the  blind. 

A  Price  List  and  a  book  of  specimen  cards  will  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postcard  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
General  at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i. 

CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I. LP., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


Printed  by  Smiths'  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans),  Ltd.,  22-24,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.4 
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A  MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED  TO  THE  INTERESTS 
OF  THE 


Vol.  XVII.    No.  204.  DECEMBER  15th,   1933.  Price  3d. 

JS.    PER    ANNUM,   POST    FHEI 

Entettd  as  Second   Class    Matter,  March   15,   1929,  at   the    Post   Office  at  Boston,  Mass.,  under  the  Ail  of  March  3,   1879  (Sec.  397,  P.L.  and  R). 


IS    THERE    A    FUTURE    FOR 

TEACHING  ? 

By  M.  G.  THOMAS. 

E  are  all  familiar  with  the  critic's  complaint  that  "  Punch  is  not  as  good  as 
it  used  to  be,"  and  his  friend's  reply  that  it  never  was.  For  as  soon  as  an 
institution  becomes  thoroughly  established,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that 
we  should  hear  from  some  quarters  that  its  days  are  numbered,  or  that 
its  value  is  declining.  "  There  were  giants  on  the  earth  in  those  days," 
murmurs  the  man  who  goes  back  to  his  old  school,  and  compares  the 
insignificant  little  boys  in  the  Sixth  Form  with  the  splendid  young  gods 
he  remembers  in  his  own  time  ;  and  all  of  us,  as  we  grow  older,  fall  prey  to  the  good-old-days 
delusion,  and  look  wistfully  back  to  times  when  policemen  were  bearded  he-men  instead  of 
pink  and  chubby  youths,  when  children  respected  their  elders,  and  there  was  always  skating 
at  Christmas. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  hear  that  the  home  teaching  service  is  beginning  to 
be  criticised  as  something  which  has  had  its  day  ;  we  are  told  that  it  is  no  longer  a  teaching 
service  at  all,  that  the  demand  for  home  teaching  is  steadily  decreasing,  and  that  its 
disappearance  from  the  scheme  of  blind  welfare  is  not  far  distant. 

That  there  is  in  the  criticism  an  element  of  truth,  or  at  least  a  warning,  may  be  admitted  ; 
for  there  is  a  danger  (and  it  is  one  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn  from  time  to  time  in 
The  New  Beacon)  that  the  function  of  the  home  teacher  may  change,  until  she  becomes 
primarily  an  almoner,  whose  main  duty  it  is  to  take  the  money  grants  made  by  the  local 
authority  or  voluntary  agency  to  the  homes  of  the  blind,  and  to  see  that  such  grants  are 
properly  expended.  It  is,  of  course,  most  desirable  that  public  money  shall  be  wisely 
administered,  and  opportunities  for  fraud  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  there  are  some  cases 
where  the  blind  recipient  of  a  grant  needs  to  be  protected  from  the  unscrupulous  dealings  of 
relatives,  or  from  his  own  weakness.  But  such  cases  are  comparatively  rare,  and  the  home 
teacher  jhould  not  have  to  devote  more  than  a  very  small  part  of  her  time  to  acting  as  almoner 
or  investigator,  for  there  is  other  and  more  important  work  for  her  to  do. 

Those  who  regard  the  days  of  the  home  teaching  service  as  numbered  would,  however, 
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go  further  than  this.  They  contend  that  the 
unemployable  blind  are  now  provided  with  so 
many  interests,  with  their  wireless  sets, 
their  social  clubs,  and  various  other  outside 
activities,  that  they  no  longer  wish,  as  they 
once  did,  to  learn  to  read,  or  to  make  things 
with  their  hands.  But  is  not  "  as  they 
once  did  "  rather  a  begging  of  the  question  ? 
It  may  well  be  that  in  the  past  a  larger 
percentage  of  those  for  whom  a  home 
teacher's  services  were  requested  wanted  to 
learn  to  read,  for  the  teacher  was  rarely 
asked  to  visit  a  blind  man  unless  he  had 
expressed  such  a  desire  ;  social  visiting  was 
left  almost  entirely  to  the  voluntary  worker, 
or  not  attempted  at  all.  To-day,  however, 
an  attempt  is  made  by  the  home  teacher 
in  many  areas  to  visit  all  the  unemployable 
blind,  and  certainly  all  those  who  wish  to 
be  visited,  so  that  a  very  much  wider 
range  is  covered. 

It  would  obviously  be  ridiculous  to  expect 
that  all  these  people,  or  indeed  more  than  a 
minority  of  them,  will  want  to  learn  to 
read  Braille  or  Moon.  The  majority  of  the 
blind  men  and  women  to  whom  the  home 
teacher  goes,  would  not,  even  if  they  could 
see,  read  very  much.  After  perhaps  forty 
years  spent  in  manual  work,  with  a  sensa- 
tional Sunday  newspaper  as  his  main 
literary  fare,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
man  who  loses  his  sight  at  fifty- five  will  turn 
to  reading  when  work-hardened  insensitive 
fingers  are  his  only  instrument.  Braille,  for 
those  who  learn  it  in  middle  life,  demands 
considerable  patience,  concentration,  a  good 
memory,  and  a  certain  understanding  of 
language  structure,  as  well  as  sensitive 
fingers,  and  not  many  people  in  later  life 
acquire  great  facility  in  finger  reading 
which  is,  at  best,  a  good  deal  more  tiring 
and  laborious  than  reading  by  sight.  Moon 
is,  of  course,  much  easier,  but  even  Moon 
type  makes  a  fairly  stiff  demand  on  anj^one 
who  is  illiterate. 

An  enquiry  in  a  rural  area  not  long  ago 
showed  that  8  per  cent,  of  the  blind  in  the 
county  concerned  were  enrolled  as  readers 
at  the  National  Library,  and  another  7.2 
per  cent,  were  receiving  lessons  in  Braille 
and  Moon.  The  figures  are  certainly  small, 
but  one  regrets  that  there  are  none  available 
at  an  earlier  period,  before  the  home  teaching 
service  became  so  comprehensive,  as  a 
comparison   would   have   been   of   interest. 


However,  in  the  most  recent  Report  of  the 
Northern  Branch  of  the  National  Library 
we  read  :  "  The  number  of  new  members 
registered  is  very  satisfactory,  and  there 
has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  number 
of  Moon  readers."  The  National  Library  at 
its  headquarters  in  London  constantly  re- 
ceives the  names  of  new  Moon  readers  who 
have  been  taught  by  home  teachers,  and 
from  time  to  time  learns  of  Moon  readers  who, 
after  they  have  mastered  Moon,  turn  to 
Braille  on  account  of  its  wider  range  of 
literature,  and  master  that  also.  There  is 
no  evidence,  so  far  as  the  Library  is  con- 
cerned, that  reading  is  declining,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  home  teachers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  introducing  new  readers. 
The  legend  that  wireless  listening  is  driving 
out  reading  has  little  to  support  it.  Over 
and  over  again,  we  are  told,  the  National 
Library  receives  messages  like  :  "  I  listened 
in  to  Dr.  X  last  night,  and  I  should  like 
to  read  anything  you  have  in  the  Library 
written  by  him."  And  the  frequently  ex- 
pressed wish  that  The  Listener  should  be 
reproduced  in  Braille  confirms  the  view 
that  for  many  listeners  wireless  strengthens 
the  desire  to  read,  rather  than  lessens 
it. 

The  home  teacher's  task,  so  far  as  handi- 
crafts are  concerned,  is  also  generally 
encouraging.  She  finds  a  number  of  the 
unemployable  blind  who  are  eager  to  work 
with  their  hands,  and  she  often  regrets  that 
the  time  available  for  teaching  is  so  limited. 
With  the  increasing  number  of  centres  for 
pastime  handicrafts,  there  has  come  an 
increased  enthusiasm  for  making  things, 
for  there  seems  to  be  a  certain  infection 
about  it,  and  the  man  who  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  make  a  basket  at  home,  is 
inspired  to  do  so  when  he  sits  next  to 
someone  at  a  social  centre,  who  is  obviously 
enjoying  the  v/ork.  Of  course,  even  where 
handicrafts  are  concerned,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  blindness  does  not  confer 
any  special  magic  upon  the  fingers,  making 
those  who,  with  their  sight,  would  have 
been  clumsy,  either  specially  gifted,  or  even 
specially  anxious  to  become  gifted.  People 
whose  fingers  have  been  thumbs  for  thirty 
years  of  seeing  life  will  not  find  themselves 
less  thumb-like  when  the  guidance  of  sight  is 
taken  away,  and  there  will  always  be  some 
people  on  the  home  teacher's  register  who 
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have  no  desire  to  make  baskets,  and  none 
to  read  Braille  or  Moon. 

Perhaps  the  title  "  home  teacher  "  is  not 
altogether  a  happy  one,  for  it  calls  up  to  the 
mind  someone  rather  didactic,  and  the 
Englishman,  who  likes  to  think  of  his  house 
as  his  castle,  resents  the  implication  that  it 
may  be  turned  into  a  schoolroom.  For 
that  reason,  a  good  many  prefer  the  term 
"  home  visitor  "  ;  home  teaching  may  decline 
in  years  to  come,  though  at  present  the 
signs  of  such  a  decline  are  wanting,  but 
home  visiting  needs  no  defence. 

Wireless  does  much  for  the  man  or  woman 
who  has  no  inclination  to  read  embossed 
type,  and  who  is  not  interested  in  the  idea 
of  handicrafts,  and  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  other  blind  people  at  social  gather- 
ings will  also  do  a  great  deal ;  but  the 
finest  wireless  set  in  the  world  can  never 
be  a  substitute  for  friendship,  and  many 
of  the  unemployable  blind  are  desperately 
in  need  of  friends.  The  fact  that  they 
need  not  puzzle  over  a  Braille  or  Moon 
newspaper,  but  can  hear  the  cultured  accents 
of  an  announcer  make  even  bad  weather 
sound  inviting,  is  not  enough,  for  what  the 
lonely  need  even  more  than  a  voice  is  a 
listening  ear.  Those  who  visit  men  and 
women  who  live  alone  must  often  be  struck 
with  their  desire  to  talk ;  the  lonely  are 
almost  always  bad  listeners,  but  very  fluent 
talkers,  for  they  need  more  than  anything 
else  the  patient  understanding  of  a  friend,  and 
the  opportunity  to  release  a  pent-up  stream. 


There  are  numbers  of  blind  people  who 
live  alone,  and  who  are  confined  by  reason 
of  their  handicap,  or  the  infirmities  of  old 
age,  to  rather  drab  surroundings ;  they 
may  be  too  deaf  to  enjoy  the  wireless,  and 
too  feeble  to  make  their  way  safely  to  social 
centres.  If  the  home  visitor  can  persuade 
such  people  to  read,  or  to  occupy  their  hands 
with  pastime  handicrafts,  it  is  all  to  the  good, 
and  it  will  always  be  her  first  line  of  attack 
upon  their  isolation.  But  if,  for  any  reason, 
she  fails  in  this,  her  work  is  by  no  means 
at  an  end,  for  she  has  now  to  bring  all  her 
resources  and  inventiveness  to  bear  on  a 
very  difficult  problem,  and  one  whose  solu- 
tion varies  with  every  individual  case.  The 
home  visitor  who  has  300  people  on  her 
register  cannot  attempt  the  intensive  work 
that  is  needed,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
she  pleads  for  more  manageable  numbers. 
Yet  it  is  people  such  as  these  who  need  her 
services  most.  The  active  minded  will  make 
a  brave  struggle  even  if  they  have  no  teacher 
of  Braille  or  of  handicrafts  to  help  them, 
but  those  who  are  unoccupied  are  the 
prey  to  the  seven  devils  that  lie  in  w^ait  for 
the  room  that  is  empty,  swept,  and  garnished. 
The  home  visitor  who  does  something  to 
help  such  people  to  face  life  anew  is  justified 
in  her  work,  even  if  she  gives  few  Braille 
lessons  or  rarely  teaches  a  man  to  cane  a 
chair,  and  the  need  for  her  services  will 
remain  |long  after  the  British  Wireless 
for  the  Blind  Fund  has  attained  its  ob- 
jective. 


HOME  NEWS 


Prince  George  Opens  New  Club  Rooms  at 
Dundee  Institution. — During  a  busy  day  at 
Dundee,  on  30th  November,  H.R.H.  Prince 
George  inspected  and  opened  the  new  club 
rooms  at  Dundee  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
The  Prince  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  T.  N.  J. 
Bell,  President  of  the  Institution,  and  in  declaring 
the  club  rooms  open,  said  :  "  I  am  glad  that  the 
arrangements  for  my  visit  to  Dundee  have 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  come  here  this 
afternoon  to  show  in  some  small  way  my  deep 
sympathy  with  all  those  who  have  lost  their 
sight.  Nothing  can  make  up  for  this  great 
misfortune,  but  something  can  be  done  to 
mitigate  the  hardship.  Sympathy,  skilful  and 
practical  training,  and  financial  generosity  can 
greatly  help,  and  I  am  glad  to  know,  from  what 
I  have  seen  and  heard  of  the  Royal  Dundee 


Institution  for  the  Blind,  that  all  these  in- 
fluences are  present  in  Dundee.  In  declaring 
open  this  valuable  addition  to  your  institution, 
I  wish  all  success  to  those  who  work  in  it,  and 
to  those  who  are  responsible  for  its  construction." 

Afterwards  the  Prince  was  asked  to  accept 
two  gifts  from  the  workers  as  a  memento  of 
his  visit.  Mr.  John  Gold  gave  the  Prince  a 
lunch  basket  made  by  the  blind  labour  in  the 
institution,  and  Miss  Chrissie  Watt  handed  the 
Prince  a  pair  of  golf  stockings,  also  made  in  the 
institution. 

Yorkshire  Blind  School  Centenary. — ^The 
centenary  of  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the 
Blind,  which  was  founded  100  years  ago  in  the 
ancient  King's  Manor,  York,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  WiUiam  Wilberforce,  the  emanci- 
pator of  slaves  and  for  many  years  M.P.  for 
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York,  was  fittingly  celebrated  on  25th  Novem- 
ber. 

Notable  visitors  were  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
President  of  the  School  for  many  years,  and 
Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  Dean  of  York  (the  Very  Rev.  H.  N. 
Bate)  in  the  morning  unveiled  an  inscription 
of  praise  to  William  Wilberforce  on  two  of 
the  stone  panels  under  the  window  nearest  to 
the  West  Yorkshire  Regimental  Chapel  in 
York  Minster. 

A  service,  at  which  the  preacher  was  Canon 
A.  C.  England,  Archdeacon  of  York,  was  held 
in  the  Minster  Choir,  and  was  attended  by 
most  of  the  47  blind  boys  and  33  girls,  who  are 
at  present  students  at  the  school.  The  Princi- 
pal of  the  School,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Hardy,  was 
also  present. 

In  his  sermon  the  Archdeacon  said  the  School 
had  done  a  wonderful  work,  and  had  had  a 
succession  of  devoted  Principals,  among  whom 
was  Anthony  Buckle,  Principal  from  1870  to 
1900,  to  whose  life  and  work  there  was  a  tablet 
in  the  North  Choir  aisle  of  the  Minster. 

During  the  afternoon  a  clever  display  was 
given  by  the  blind  boys  who  form  the  school 
troop  of  Boy  Scouts.  With  the  aid  of  strips  of 
bunting  in  suitable  shades  they  made  a  Union 
Jack  in  the  school  quadrangle.  The  school 
company  of  Girl  Guides  also  gave  an  effective 
display. 

The  meeting  in  the  Great  HaU  of  the  Manor 
followed.  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  who  presided,  said 
Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse  had  proved  a 
man  of  great  personality  in  England.  His 
knowledge  of  the  whole  question  concerning 
the  blind,  and  his  championship  of  the  cause, 
had  done  more  for  those  who  had  lost  their 
sight  than  almost  anything  else.  He  had  made 
himself  completely  master  of  his  disability, 
which  was  caused  in  the  honour  of  his 
country  in  fighting  for  the  good  of  the  Empire 
under  most  gallant  circumstances.  This  showed 
how  a  man  could  get  over  a  disability  if  he 
was  determined  to  do  so,  and  he  hoped  the 
cause  which  he  was  supporting — the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind — would  flourish. 

Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse  said  the  great 
point  he  wanted  to  impress  on  everybody  was 
that  he  and  the  organisation  he  represented 
wanted  to  make  the  blind  self-respecting  and 
self-supporting  citizens.  There  was  no  reason 
why  such  should  not  be  the  case,  but  to  make 
them  good  and  happy  citizens  it  was  essential 
they  should  have  something  to  do.  Even  a 
man  blessed  with  his  sight  was  a  miserable 
character  when  he  had  no  work  or  hobby.  He 
advised  all  the  students  at  the  school  to  go 
about   with   a   pleasant   look   on    their   faces. 


''Don't  go  about  depressed  and  grumbHng," 
he  said.  "  If  you  are  cheery  you  will  find  your 
worst  enemy  will  cross  the  street  to  talk  to  you, 
but  if  you  go  about  grumbling  with  a  long 
face  you  will  discover  that  even  your  best 
friend  will  cross  the  street  to  avoid  you." 

The  Dean  of  York  proposed,  and  the  Sheriff 
of  York  (Mr.  H.  L.  Creer),  seconded  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  two  speakers. 

N.  I.  B.  Santa  Claus  Dance. — A  very  merry 
evening  was  spent  in  the  Armitage  Hall  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  on  Wednesday, 
6th  December,  when  over  100  members  and 
friends  of  the  Institute  Social  Club  met  for 
their  Annual  Fancy  Dress  Dance.  Each  person 
attending  was  requested  to  bring  a  packet  con- 
taining a  present,  which  was  to  be  put  into 
a  sack  and  redistributed  by  Santa  Claus. 
A  carefully  packed  carrot,  a  cake  of  glue, 
crumpets  for  tea,  bottles  of  scent,  packets  of 
cigarettes,  toys,  doUs,  and  games,  were  amongst 
the  presents,  and  a  skipping  rope  actually 
found  its  way  back  to  its  donor.  The  fancy 
dresses  included  many  original  and  beautiful 
designs.  Prize  winners  included  the  "  Bisto 
twins,"  "  Winter  "  and  the  "  N.I.B." — a  lady 
whose  dress  sported  gold  nibs  and  the  motto 
"  N.I.B.  ever  ready.     The  (w)rite  nib." 

Midland  Society's  New  Shop  at  Leamington. 
— A  shop  selling  Blind-made  goods  was  opened 
last  month  by  the  Midland  Society  for  the 
Blind,  at  22,  Windsor  Street,  Leamington.  The 
articles  sold  include  baskets,  brooms,  stock- 
ings and  mats ;  and  there  is  an  exhibition  of  tools, 
games  and  appliances  for  the  blind. 

Newcastle  Cathedral  Service  for  the  Blind. — 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  Newcastle  (Councillor  John 
Leadbitter)  and  a  civic  party  last  month  paid 
an  official  visit  to  St.  Nicholas's  Cathedral, 
where  a  special  service  for  the  Blind  was  held. 
The  service  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Thomas,  Vicar  of  St.  Barnabas  Church,  New- 
castle, and  Mr.  Arthur  Jackson,  the  blind 
Newcastle  organist,  was  at  the  organ.  Four 
choirs — St.  Barnabas,  St.  Oswald's,  John  Knox's 
and  Gateshead  L.N.E.R.  Temperance — took 
part  in  the  service,  and  were  assisted  by  several 
blind  vocalists. 

Henshaw's  Old  Pupils  Association. — The  new 
Committee  of  Henshaw's  Institution  for  the 
Blind  Old  Pupils  Association  held  its  first 
meeting  at  Henshaw's  Institution  last  month. 
Mr.  C.  Tivey,  the  President,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  the  main  business  was  the  drafting  of  the 
rules.  These,  after  final  confirmation  at  the  next 
meeting,  will  be  submitted  to  the  members  for 
approval  or  criticism.  This  will  be  done  through 
the  medium  of  the  Association's  News  Bulletin 
the  first  number  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
issued  early  in  1934. 
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In  view  of  the  great  success  of  the  dinner 
which  took  place  last  February,  it  was  agreed 
to  hold  another  reunion  shortly.  A  room  at 
Henshaw's  was  again  offered  for  the  purpose  by 
Mr.  Thurman,  Superintendent  of  the  Institution 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Association.  The  offer  was 
gratefully  accepted,  but  further  arrangements 
were  deferred  until  the  next  meeting. 

The  Association  is  steadily  growing,  and  has 
a  membership  of  over  80.  Intending  members 
should  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Miss  D.  Blake, 
Henshaw's  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Old 
Trafford,  Manchester. 

Films  for  the  Blind. — ^The  possibility  of  film 
exhibitions  for  the  blind  as  a  commercial 
proposition  seems  to  be  opened  up,  according  to 
the  Daily  Film  Renter,  by  an  experiment 
which  has  been  carried  out  under  the  auspices 
of  Gaumont-British  Company  in  several  towns 
in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland,  including 
Leeds,  Glasgow,  North  Shields,  Edinburgh  and 
Dundee.  In  these  towns  a  performance  speciaUy 
for  blind  audiences  has  been  given  of  the  film 
"  I  Was  a  Spy." 

The  scheme  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Fisher,  the  Gaumont-British  Company's  soxmd 
engineer  for  the  Northern  area,  who  himself 
delivered  the  commentary  describing  the  action 
at  the  first  performance  at  Leeds  from  a  special 
compartment  in  the  auditorium.  Spoken  into 
a  microphone  and  amplified  to  the  strength  of 
the  sounds  coming  from  the  screen,  it  described 
the  changing  scenes  and  covered  the  gaps  in  the 
dialogue.  The  description  was  not  overdone 
and  avoided  clashing  with  the  screen  sounds. 

Comment  is  invited  from  blind  listeners 
with  a  view  to  improving  on  the  performances, 
and  it  is  suggested,  if  the  scheme  proves  of 
commercial  value,  certain  seats  should  be 
equipped  with  earphones  connected  to  a  micro- 
phone, by  which  means  blind  persons  can  follow 
the  progress  of  the  film  without  interfering  with 
the  enjoyment  of  the  remainder  of  the  audience. 

After  the  Edinburgh  performance  The  Scots- 
man said  :  "A  difficulty  was  the  rapid  change 
of  locale,  and  it  was  not  always  possible  for  the 
commentator  to  indicate  immediately  and 
exactly  when  this  had  taken  place,  as  often  the 
episodes  opened  with  a  dialogue.  A  compensa- 
tory advantage,  however,  was  the  sharply 
contrasted  voices,  and  it  was  obvious  that  the 
blind  persons  quickly  became  accustomed  to 
those  and  were  able  to  distinguish  the  harsh 
guttural  voice  of  Conrad  Veidt's  German 
Commandant,  the  more  gentle  tones  of  Sir 
Gerald  du  Maurier's  hospital  doctor,  the  eager 
fervent  voice  of  Edmund  Gwenn's  burgomaster, 
and  the  quiet,  deeply-felt  words  spoken  by 
Madeleine  Carroll  as  the  spy." 

The  blind  members  of  the  various  audiences 


were  obviously  delighted  with  the  experiment. 
Some  expressions  of  opinion  were  as  follows  : 
"  I  have  often  been  to  the  cinema,  but  I  have 
never  appreciated  a  picture  so  much."  "  A  little 
comphcated  at  first,  but  I  quickly  got  the 
atmosphere,  and  was  able  to  follow  the  story 
easily  and  enjoy  it.  That  I  got  some  sense  of  the 
action  of  the  picture  greatly  added  to  my 
enjoyment."  "  A  serious  film,  with  a  com- 
mentary such  as  was  spoken  to-day,  is  the  thing 
that  suits  the  blind  best.  Comedy  films  are  the 
least  successful  from  our  point  of  view.  There 
are  too  many  laughs  from  the  audience,  usuaUy 
coming  in  such  a  way  that  they  interfere  with 
what  is  happening  on  the  screen,  so  that  we  miss 
a  good  deal."  "  It  was  easy  to  follow  all  that 
was  happening,  and  I  was  able  to  form  my  own 
mental  pictures  of  the  scenes  depicted."  "  My 
enjoyment  of  the  film  was  augmented  by  under- 
standing the  significance  of  sounds  unaccom- 
panied by  dialogue." 

The  Dog  Who  Collected  £110.— The  blind 
have  lost  a  friend.  Spot,  the  dog  with  the  £100 
trick,  has  died  at  Burton  Latimer,  Northants. 
For  thirteen  years  Spot  lived  at  the  Duke's 
Arms  in  that  little  town  and  collected  coppers 
for  the  bhnd  from  the  customers.  The  coppers 
mounted  up  until  he  had  collected  about  £110. 

Spot  woiild  beg,  and  then  if  a  coin  was  thrown 
on  the  floor  he  would  pick  it  up,  raise  himself 
appealingly  on  his  hind  quarters  and  wait  until 
somebody  produced  a  biscuit.  Then  he  would 
trot  off  to  a  corner  and  put  the  penny  through 
the  slot  of  the  collecting  box,  returning  for  the 
biscuit.  But  the  blind  never  got  the  penny 
unless  Spot  got  a  biscuit  in  exchange. 

Stoke-on-Trent's  New  Workshops  for  the 
Blind. — A  handicap  to  the  valuable  and  im- 
portant work  of  the  Stoke-on-Trent  Blind 
Welfare  Committee,  caused  by  the  lack  of 
adequate  and  conveniently  situated  workshops 
for  the  blind,  was  removed  on  November  20th, 
when  the  foundation  stones  of  an  extensive  and 
up-to-date  building,  including  workshops,  ad- 
ministration block  and  showrooms,  costing 
£30,000,  were  laid  in  High  Street  East,  Fenton. 

The  scheme  for  the  new  workshops  for  the 
blind,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Ministry 
of  Health,  comprises  main  workshops,  stores  and 
garage,  together  with  administration  block  and 
caretaker's  house.  Its  situation  affords  excellent 
traveUing  facilities. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  Stoke-on-Trent  (Aid.  A. 
Hollins,  J. P.)  presided,  and  stones  were  laid  by 
Mrs.  Frank  Wedgwood  and  Alderman  H.  Leese, 
and  by  Miss  A.  E.  Lambert  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Smith, 
two  blind  employees  of  the  workshops.  Tributes 
were  paid  by  the  speakers  to  the  devoted  services  to 
the  blind  of  the  late  Major  Frank  Wedgwood,  for- 
merly Chairman  of  the  Blind  Welfare  Committee, 
and  of  Alderman  H.  Leese,  the  present  Chairman. 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMEML  NOTES 


COUNTY  COUNCILS  ASSOCIATION. 

Summary  of  Reports  of  the  Joint  Blind 
Welfare  Committee. 
Second  Report. 
The  second  meeting  was  held  at  the  offices 
of  the  County  Councils  Association,  84,  Eccle- 
ston  Square,  Westminster,  on  29th  June. 
Blind  Persons  {Residential  Qualification). 

The  Committee  further  considered  a  letter 
from  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind  forwarding  the  following  resolution, 
passed  by  the  Hull  City  Council  with  reference 
to  the  amendment  of  section  2  (7)  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1920  : — 

"That  H.M.  Government  be  requested  to 
amend  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  so  as  to 
provide  that  a  blind  person  who  receives  train- 
ing or  is  employed  in  a  workshop  for  the  blind 
shall  be  deemed  to  continue  as  ordinarily 
resident  in  the  area  in  which  he  was  ordinarily 
resident  before  he  entered  such  workshops  for 
training  or  employment." 

They  also  considered  the  following  amend- 
ment of  the  sub-section  submitted,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  request,  by  Mr.  Lee  and 
Dr.  Joseph  : — 

"  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  a  blind 
person  who  becomes  an  inmate  of  or  a  trainee 
{during  the  period  of  his  training)  or  workshop 
employee  in  an  institution  for  the  blind  after 
the  commencement  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  continue  to  be  ordinarily  resident  in  the 
area  in  which  he  was  ordinarily  resident  before 
he  became  an  inmate  of  ox  a  trainee  .{during 
the  period  of  his  training)  or  workshop  employee 
in  such  institution." 

(Note. — ^The  amendment  consists  of  adding 
to  section  2  (7)  the  words  italicized.) 

After  a  prolonged  discussion,  during  which 
it    became   clear    that    there   was   considerable 
divergence  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  word- 
ing of  the  proposed  amendment. 
It  was  Resolved — 

That  the  Committee  do  confine  themselves 
at  this  stage  to  an  expression  of  opinion 
in  the  form  of  a  general  resolution,  and 
that  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Platts  and  Dr.  Joseph 
be  requested  to  submit  a  draft  thereof 
for  consideration. 
Voluntary    Associations. 

The  Committee  further  considered  the  ques- 
tions of  (a)  the  continuance  of  contributions 
by  county  and  county  borough  councils  to 
voluntary   associations  which  have   ceased   to 


render  effective  services,  and  (b)  the  extent 
if^any,  to^which  the  existing  volmitary  associa- 
tions (central  and  local)  are  redundant. 

In  this  connection  they  had  before  them  a 
chart  and  memorandum  prepared  by  Dr.  Joseph 
for  the  purpose  of  explainuig  the  present  re- 
lationship of  all  voluntary  bodies  now  providing 
services  in  connection  with  blind  persons,  and 
suggesting  a  scheme  for  re-organisation. 

The  Committee  are  continuing  their  inves- 
tigations, and  in  the  meantime  they  have 
thanked  Dr.  Joseph  for  his  excellent  memoran- 
dum. 

Third  Report. 

The  third  meeting  was  held  on  28th  July. 

Voluntary   Associations. 

The  Committee  proceeded  further  with  their 
investigation  of  this  subject. 

Fourth  Report. 
The    fourth    meeting    was    held    on     29th 
September. 

Voluntary    Associations. 

The  Committee  continued  their  consideration 
of  the  memorandum  and  chart  prepared  by 
Dr.  Joseph. 

Certification  of  Blind  Persons. 

The  Committee  had  before  them  the  following 
letter  received  by  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations  from  the  Town  Clerk  of  Birming- 
ham.   ■  .y  \.  ■         ,  . 

25th  July,  1933. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

The  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Corporation 
had  before  them  in  October  last  the  report  of  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  of  December, 
1931,  and  decided  that  524  persons  who  were  on  the 
Blind  Register,  and  of  whom  there  was  no  trace  of 
certification  of  blindness,  should  be  examined  in 
accordance  with  the  method  of  certification  recom- 
mended by  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee. 

A  portion  of  this  number  has  been  examined  and 
some  found  to  be  not  blind,  and  the  Public  Health 
Committee  felt  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  give 
notice  to  remove  them  from  the  Register.  The 
persons  concerned  and  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  have  asked  that  there  should  be 
some  officially  recognised  right  of  appeal  against  the 
decision  of  the  ophthalmic  surgeon.  This  matter  has 
been  considered  by  the  Blind  Persons  Sub-Committee 
of  the  Council  to-day,  and  they  have  passed  the 
following  resolutions  : — 

(a)  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  there 
should  be  a  right  of  appeal  against  a  decision  of  an 
Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  such  appeal  to  be  decided  by 
a  certifying  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  or  Surgeons,  as 
defined  by  paragraph  22  of  the  report  of  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  Committee. 
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(b)  That  the   above   resolution   be   submitted   to 
the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  of  the    County- 
Councils  Association  and  the  Association  of  Munici- 
pal Corporations  for  consideration,  this  Committee 
being  of  opinion  that  any  question  of  appeal  should 
be  dealt  with  nationally  and  not  locally. 
The  Committee  have  further  decided  to  write  to  the 
Ministry  of  Health  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  if  they 
have   any   administrative   arrangements  in   operation 
by  which  such  appeals  could  be  dealt  with. 

In  the  meantime,   the  Committee  have  decided  to 
suspend  until  further  notice  their  decision  to  remove 
the  cases  in  question  from  their  Blind  Register. 
(Signed)  F.  H.  C.  Wiltshire, 

Town  Clerk." 

Mr.  Wiltshire  informed  the  Committee  that, 
as  a  matter  of  urgency,  the  difficulty  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  letter  had  already  been  dealt 
with  so  far  as  Birmingham  was  concerned. 

It  was  Resolved — 

That    consideration    of    the    question    of 

principle     raised     by     Birmingham     be 

postponed     pending     the     contemplated 

reorganisation  of  voluntary  associations. 

Hereditary  Blindness. 

The    Committee    considered    a    Report    on 
Hereditary    Blindness    prepared    by    the    Pre- 
vention of  Blindness  Committee  of  the  Union 
of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind. 
It  was  Resolved — 
That    the    Committee    do    commend    the 
Report  to  the  notice  of  all  blind  welfare 
authorities. 

Unemployable  Blind  Persons  {Financial 
Assistance). 
The  Committee  considered  the  following 
letter  received  by  the  County  Councils  Associa- 
tion from  the  Breconshire  County  Council 
with  reference  to  the  incidence  of  the  cost 
of   unemployable   blind   persons  : — 

31st  July,   1933. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  my  Council  to  urge  your  Association 
to  take  steps  to  endeavour  to  get  the  expenditure  in- 
curred by  local  authorities  in  assisting  unemployable 
blind  persons  accepted  by  the  Government  as  a 
national  charge. 

This  expenditure  incurred  by  my  Council  has 
increased  as  follows  : — 

£     s.   d. 

1927-28  ..  13    13  o 

1928-29  .  .  104     9  I 

1929-30  .  .  570   17  8 

1930-31  •  ■  1,007     o  o 

1931-32  ..  1,552     o  I 

1932-33  ••  2,018     4  5 

1933-34  •  •  2,250     o  o  (Estimated.) 

As  you  may  know,  local  authorities  give  such 
financial  assistance  to  every  unemployable  blind  person 
as,  after  taking  into  account  his  or  her  means  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  household,  will  bring  up  his  or 
her  income  to  a  certain  maximum,  which  to  my 
knowledge  varies  in  different  counties  frpm  12s.  6d, 
per  week  to  22s.  6d.  per  week. 


In  this  County  we  bring  up  the  income  of  such 
persons  to  20s.  per  week. 

As  in  the  majority  of  such  cases  the  only  income  of 
the  blind  person  over  50  years  of  age  is  the  State 
pension  of  los.  per  week,  this  means  that  an  extra 
los.  per  week  is  paid  to  him  or  her  from  the  rates. 

No  State  pension  is  payable  under  50  years  of  age, 
with  the  result  that  in  this  County  if  an  unemployable 
blind  person  under  50  has  no  other  income  he  or  she 
receives  a  grant  of  20s.  per  week  from  the  rates. 

My  Council  consider  that,  as  the  State  has  already 
recognised  its  liability  for  the  blind  by  granting  a  State 
pension  to  them  at  50  instead  of  65  or  70,  it  should 
now  go  further  either  by  increasing  their  State  pension 
and  abolishing  the  age  limit,  or  by  making  this  a  grant- 
earning  service. 

No  one  could  contemplate  that  in  the  .short  space  of 
seven  years  the  demand  upon  my  Council  for  such  a 
national  social  service  as  this  would  have  increased  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  necessitate  a  rate  of  2jd.  in  the 
£,  and  no  doubt  a  similar  position  obtains  in  other 
counties. 

There  are  many  arguments  in  favour  of  entirely 
transferring  this  liability  to  the  State,  of  which  I  will 
only  refer  to  three  : — 

(i)  At  present  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  in  the 
manner  in  which  unemployable  blind  persons  of 
exactly  similar  financial  circumstances  are  treated 
under  various  local  authorities.  If  living  in  one  area 
the  income  is  made  up  to  12s.  6d.  per  week,  whereas  if 
fortunate  enough  to  be  living  in  another  area  the 
income  is  made  up  to  22s.  6d.  per  week.  Under  State 
responsibility  such  obvious  unfairness  could  not  exist. 

(2)  The  assessment  of  personal  means  and  the  taking 
into  account  of  the  income  of  the  household  varies  in 
different  areas  according  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
investigation  and  the  personal  influence  of  local 
councillors. 

Impartial  consideration  and  treatment  would  be 
secured  under  State  responsibility. 

(3)  There  is  no  uniformity  of  administration  under 
present  conditions,  for  e-xample  an  unemployable  blind 
person  coming  to  live  in  this  County  is  at  once  eligible 
to  apply  for  financial  assistance  from  my  Council, 
whereas  such  a  person  going  to  live  in  Carmarthenshire 
must  reside  there  six  months  before  being  eligible  for 
assistance  and  in  the  meantime  must  seek  Poor  Law 
relief. 

(Signed)  Albert  Jolly." 

It  was  Resolved — 
That  the  Committee,  while  sympathising 
with  the  Breconshire  County  Council  in 
their  desire  to  attain  uniformity  in  this 
matter,  are  nevertheless  of  the  opinion 
that  the  introduction  at  the  present 
time  of  a  national  standard  of  financial 
aid  would  result  in  hardship  to  many 
blind  persons. 

MIDDLESBROUGH. 

After  lengthy  negotiations  the  Middlesbrough 
Council  and  the  North  Riding  and  Durham 
County  Councils  have  agreed  upon  a  scheme 
whereby  they  will  jointly  contribute  a  sum  of 
nearly  £10,000  to  lighten  the  financial  burden 
incurred  by  the  Cleveland  and  South  Durham 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Middlesbrough,  when 
erecting  the  up-to-date  workshops  at  Newport, 
Middlesbrough,   opened  in   1928.     The  scheme 
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only    awaits   the   confirmation   of    the   Charity 
Commissioners. 

The  three  local  authorities  will  also  take  a 
greater  share  in  the  actual  management  of 
the  Institute,  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
that,  by  the  lessening  of  the  capital  debt, 
which  has  long  been  a  heavy  burden,  and  a 
larger  measure  of  co-operation  between  the 
three  authorities  and  the  Institute,  there  will  be 
greater  scope  for  assisting  the  sightless. 


It  is  made  clear,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
splendid  voluntary  organisation,  which  has 
been  the  mainstay  of  the  Institute  for  many 
years,  will  be  maintained. 

The  Newport  workshops,  which  were  built 
at  a  cost  of  about  £13,000,  have,  when  fully 
employed,  between  80  and  90  blind  workers 
(men  and  women)  engaged  on  making  mats, 
brushes,  baskets,  weaving,  knitting  and  other 
crafts. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


Danger  in  Eyebrow  or  Eyelash   Dyes. — The 

action  of  Dr.  Shirley  W.  Wynne,  Health  Com- 
missioner of  New  York  City,  in  prohibiting  the 
manufacture,  sale  or  use  of  eyebrow  or  eyelash 
dyes  which  are  known  to  contain  harmful 
ingredients,  has  been  commended  by  Mr. 
Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness. 

"  If  only  one  woman  in  New  York  City  should 
be  spared  the  tragedy  of  blindness  through 
Dr.  Wynne's  prompt  order  as  soon  as  this 
menace  to  eyesight  was  disclosed,  his  action 
would  be  entirely  justified,"  said  Mr.  Carris. 
"In  a  city  as  large  as  New  York — with  its 
thousands  of  beauty  parlours  patronised  by 
perhaps  a  million  or  more  women — the  chances 
of  injury  to  eyesight,  if  there  is  no  law  against 
the  use  of  ingredients  known  to  be  harmful,  are 
quite  obvious." 

A  Development  in  New  Zealand. — We  have 
received  an  interesting  account  of  the  laying  of 
the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Home  for  the  Aged 
Blind  by  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Bledisloe, 
who  paid  a  special  tribute  to  the  work  of  the 
Institute  by  becoming  one  of  its  life  members. 
It  has  been  decided  to  name  the  building 
Bledisloe  House,  as  a  permanent  commemora- 
tion of  the  practical  and  sympathetic  interest  of 
His  Excellency  in  the  cause  of  the  blind.  With 
the  account  of  the  ceremonies  in  connection 
with  Bledisloe  House  a  leaflet  is  enclosed 
describing  the  activities  of  the  Director  of  the 
New  Zealand  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Clutha 
Mackenzie,  during  August  and  September,  when 
he  visited  the  Southern  centres  of  the  work,  for 
the  Institute  cares  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
Dominion.  A  school,  training  department, 
workshop,  and  far-reaching  after-care  activities 
make  the  New  Zealand  Institute  an  organisation 
of  great  importance  to  the  blind. 

Retail  Business  Opportunities  for  the  Blind. — 
There  is  now  pending  before  the  U.S.A.  Congress 
a  bill  introduced  by  the  blind   Congressman, 


Mr.  Matthew  A.  Dunn,  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  "to  create  a  Bureau  of  the 
Blind  in  the  Post  Ofiice  Department,  to  provide 
for  the  issuing  of  licenses  to  blind  persons  to 
operate  stands  in  Federal  Buildings,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Proponents  of  the  bill  estimate  that  its  passage 
will  provide  retail  business  opportunities  for 
approximately  ten  thousand  blind  licensees. 
But  whether  or  not  that  bill  becomes  a  law, 
there  is  to-day  every  indication  that  more  and 
more  of  independent,  progressive,  able-bodied 
blind  men  and  women  will  sooner  or  later  find 
occupation  in  the  commercial  world  where  they 
will  need  to  keep  themselves  abreast  of  the  times 
through  good  trade  journals.business  guides  and 
works  on  business  management  and  salesman- 
ship published  in  Braille. 

Foreseeing  this,  the  Trustees  of  the  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  through  its  Bureau  of 
Better  Business  and  Social  Welfare  for  the 
Blind,  have  resolved  to  do  what  they  can  with 
funds  available  for  the  purpose,  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  AU  American  Women's  Organi- 
sation of  HoUywood,  have  pubUshed  in  Grade  II 
Braille,  "  How  to  Sell  at  Retail,"  by  W.  W. 
Charters,  in  three  volumes. 

Silver  Anniversary  of  Montreal  Association 
for  the  Blind. — Earl  Bessborough,  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  and  a  large  number  of 
prominent  citizens  of  Montreal,  were  present  at 
the  silver  anniversary  celebrations  of  the  Montreal 
Association  for  the  Blind  on  November  i8th. 
His  Excellency  was  deeply  impressed  by  the 
work  of  the  Institution,  and  congratulated  all 
those  connected  with  the  Association  for  their 
splendid  service  in  the  care  and  education  of  the 
blind  for  25  years.  He  unveiled  a  tablet  in 
honour  of  Mr.  P.  E.  Layton,  the  founder,  for  his 
work  in  the  interests  of  the  blind  in  Montreal, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Dominion,  and  also  grate- 
fully acknowledging  the  invaluable  services  of 
his  wife,  Alice  Marion  Layton,  honorary  Secre- 
tary, 1908-1933. 
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CO-ORDINATION    OF   NATIONAL    WORK 

FOR    THE    BLIND. 


ELSEWHERE  in  this  issue  will 
be  found  a  report  of  the  General 
Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Union  of  Counties  Associations 
for  the  Blind  held  on  November 
23rd,  at  which  proposals,  formu- 
lated by  a  Joint  Committee  of 
the  Union  and  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  for  a  working  arrangement 
between  those  two  bodies,  were  rejected. 
The  New  Beacon  at  the  moment  can  do 
no  more  than  report  the  facts  which  have 
led  to  the  present  situation. 

In  May,  1933,  the  Union  wrote  to  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  referring 
to  the  Resolution  on  Co-ordination  of 
National  Work  passed  by  the  County  Councils 
Association  (reported  in  The  New  Beacon  of 
November  last  year).  It  stated  that  the  whole 
question  had  been  referred  to  the  Counties 
Associations  and  had  subsequently  been 
discussed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Union  and  it  suggested  that  representativee 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  of 
the  Union  should  meet  for  an  informal 
discussion  on  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  organisations  in  the  Scheme  of  Blind 
Welfare.  It  suggested,  further,  that  at 
some  later  date,  Lord  Blanesburgh  should  be 
invited  to  convene  a  conference  of  all 
National  Bodies  with  a  view  to  discussing 
National  Co-operation.  The  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  replied  on  May  22nd 
accepting  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Union, 
adding  that  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  would  enter  into  the  negotiations  with 
the  full  desire  to  bring  into  harmonious  and 
efficient  co-operation  the  National  Bodies 
working  for  the  Blind  and  the  Local  Societies 
for  the  Blind  through  the  Union. 

The  representatives  appointed  for  the 
purpose  by  the  two  Bodies  concerned  agreed 
to  meet,  in  the  first  instance,  informally,  at 
the  Ministry  of  Health.  The  meeting  took 
place  on  June  20th  and  resulted  in  agreement 
on  the  following  two  resolutions  : — 

I.  That  close  co-operation  between  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Union  of  Counties  Associations 
is  desirable  and  that  as  a  first  step 


the  Union  of  Counties  Associations 
should  consider  the  possibility  of 
moving  its  oflSces  to  the  vicinity  of 
Great  Portland  Street. 

2.  That  further  co-operation  would  be 
facilitated  by  defining  the  functions 
of  each  body  in  their  respective 
spheres,  and  that  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Union  of  Counties  Associations 
should  meet  in  order  to  clear  up 
their  position,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  to  endeavour  to  secure  full 
collaboration  between  themselves 
and  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind,  the  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind,  and  the  Association  of 
Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

It  was  agreed  also  that  six  representatives 
of  each  of  the  two  Bodies,  together  with  the 
Chairman  and  Secretary,  ex  officio,  should 
form  the  proposed  Committee  on  Co-ordina- 
tion. On  receiving  the  report  on  the  informal 
meeting,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
appointed  the  following  representatives  as 
members  of  theproposed  Joint  Committee  : — ■ 

Mr.  J.  H.  Batty. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Brown. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Cemlyn-Jones. 

Lieut. -Col.  E.  C.  Clay. 

Mr.  Godfrey  Robinson. 
.    Mr.  H.  J.  Wagg. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  and  the 

Secretary-General  ex  officio. 
The  Union  appointed  as  its  representa- 
tives : — 

Mrs.  Montague  Brown. 

Major  T.  H.  Bryant. 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Every. 

Mrs.  John  Knapp. 

Miss  J.  A.  Merivale. 

Councillor  Yorke. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Union  and  the 

Secretary  of  the  Union  ex  officio. 

The  Joint  Committee  met  at  the  Ministry 
of  Health  on  July  loth.  After  a  general 
discussion  of  the  relative  advantages  of 
co-operation  on  the  one  hand  and  amalgama- 
tion on  the  other,  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
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"  That  this  Joint  Committee  is  in  favour 
of  there  being  one  properly  constituted 
national  organisation  responsible  for  all 
voluntary  national  services  for  the  blind 
and  working  in  proper  relationship  with  all 
bodies  responsible  for  local  services  for  the 
blind." 

As  riders  to  this  resolution,  it  was  further 
agreed  : — 

(a)  That  the  Council  of  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  was  now  "  pro- 
perly constituted  "  in  so  far  as  it  is 
mainly  a  body  representative  of  the 
interests  which  are  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  provision  of  National  Services 
for  the  Blind,  but  that  the  constitution 
of  the  Council  could  be  further  modi- 
fied to  meet  a  new  situation. 
(?;)  That  National  Services  are  those  which 
by  their  nature  can  be  carried  out 
only  by  a  national  organisation,  or 
those  which  can  be  most  effectively  or 
most  economically  carried  out  by  a 
national  organisation  covering  the 
whole  country.  "  Responsibility  "  for 
those  services  is  necessarily  the  exer- 
cise of  executive  power  in  respect  of 
them.  The  question  will  have  to  be 
considered  later  whether  there  are 
any  services  now  being  carried  out  by 
the  N.I.B.  which  are  not  truly  na- 
tional, or  any  which  are  truly  na- 
tional but  are  not  at  present  being 
carried  out  by  the  N.I.B. 
(c)  Full  co-ordination  of  national  services 
would  not  in  any  way  impair  the  re- 
sponsibility of  local  bodies  for  local  ser- 
vices. The  co-ordination  of  local  bodies 
must  be  on  a  national  scale  with 
regional  devolution  where  advisable. 
The  exercise  of  full  executive  authority 
by  the  N.I.B.  for  national  services 
would  not  in  any  way  impair  the 
responsibility  of  the  Union  as  a 
national  correlating  body.  The  N.I.B. 
could  carry  out  its  executive  functions 
all  the  more  efficiently  if  the  Union 
was  in  a  position  to  do  its  work 
effectively.  The  Union's  function 
was  to  correlate  local  voluntary  ac- 
tivities of  all  kinds. 
{d)  Place  had  to  be  found  also  for  any 
professional  bodies  existing  in  the 
blind  world  and,  in  particular,  the 
existing    College    of    Teachers    and 


Association  of  Workshops,  whose 
essential  function  was  to  promote 
and  protect  the  professional  interests 
of  their  members,  to  raise  the  status 
and  to  improve  the  technique  of  their 
professions. 
The  implications  of  these  points  of  agree- 
ment were  closely  considered,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  method  by  which  organic  unity 
could  be  secured  without  impairing  the 
agreed  function  of  the  Union  and  of  other 
Bodies  which,  at  a  later  date,  might  be 
brought  into  the  Scheme  for  Co-ordination. 
Attention  was  paid  to  the  position  of  pro- 
fessional bodies  in  any  scheme,  it  being 
recognised  that  professional  bodies  of  their 
nature  cannot  be  subordinated  to  an  execu- 
tive body  exercising  responsibility  for  services 
wider  than  the  interests  of  the  professional 
members  concerned,  but  that  professional 
bodies  could  be  brought  into  some  kind  of 
focus  and  recognition.  The  possible  modi- 
fication of  the  constitution  of  the  Council  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  con- 
form with  the  plan  under  consideration  was 
discussed,  and  a  tentative  scheme  for  the 
representation  of  the  Union  on  the  Council 
and  of  other  bodies  exercising  national 
functions  was  agreed.  The  position  of  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  was  also 
considered. 

A  further  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee 
was  held  on  July  17th  at  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  it  was  agreed  : — 

3.  That    as    a   first    step    towards    the 

co-ordieatioe  of  blind  work  the 
Union  shall  work  in  partnership 
with  the  N.I.B.  under  a  depart- 
mental system. 

4.  That  the  Union  of  Counties  Commit- 

tee appoint  its  own  Secretary 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
N.I.B.  Council,  the  Secretary  to 
conform  to  the  general  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  N.I.B.  The  Sec- 
retary-General to  the  N.I.B.  will 
attend  ex  officio  any  meetings  of 
the  Union  Committee  and  will  be 
entitled  to  obtain  from  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Union  Committee  all 
information  he  may  require  to 
enable  him  to  report  to  the  Council 
of  the  N.I.B.  on  the  working  of  the 
Union  if  called  upon  to  do  so. 
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These  two  resolutions  (subsequently 
numbered  3  and  4)  were  deemed  to  cover 
the  ground  of  the  resolution  and  riders 
agreed  at  the  meeting  on  July  loth.  A 
Finance  Sub-Committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  their  financial  implications.  Certain 
definite  proposals  were  considered  by  this 
Sub-Committee,  but  the  main  Committee 
at  its  meeting  on  October  4th  agreed  to 
postpone  decision  on  the  financial  recommen- 
dations with  a  view  to  concentrating  in  the 
first  place  on  general  policy.  That  meeting 
of  the  Joint  Committee  agreed  further  : — 

5.  That  the  representatives  of  the  Union 
on  the  National  Council  would  be 
members  of  the  Union  Committee 
and  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Union 
Committee  would  report  to  the 
Council  on  the  Union's  work. 

The  Committee  agreed  also  at  this  meeting 
to  appoint  representatives  from  its  number 
to  meet  informally  the  National  Library  for 
the  Bhnd,  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,  and  the  Association  of  Workshops 
for  the  Blind,  in  order  to  inform  them  of  the 
position  reached.  The  representatives  ap- 
pointed met  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Library  on  November  6th,  1933.  The  meet- 
ings with  the  College  of  Teachers  and  the 
Association  of  Workshops  have  not  yet 
been  held  in  view  of  the  decision  made 
by  the  Council  of  the  Union. 

On  October  25th  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  met  and 
received  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Joint 
Committee.  It  resolved  that,  subject  to  the 
Union  accepting  the  resolutions  in  question 
and  subject  to  the  proviso  that  the  resolutions 
numbered  4  and  5  should  not  be  proceeded 
with  until  a  complete  scheme  of  co-ordination 
was  approved  by  itself,  the  resolutions  put 
before  it  should  be  accepted.  A  verbal 
amendment  was  made  to  resolution  4,  sub- 
stituting "  National  Council  "  for  "  N.I.B. 
Council  "  to  avoid  misunderstanding. 
The  Council  of  the  N.I.B.  gave  authority 
to  its  General  Purposes  Committee  to 
proceed  with  negotiations  if  they  were 
desired  by  other  national  bodies,  and  deferred 
consideration  of  the  proposed  modification 
of  its  own  constitution  until  further  progress 
had  been  made.  In  the  meantime  the 
Union  had  given  directions  that  the  resolu- 
tions   proposed    by    the    Joint    Committee 


should  be  discussed  by  the  several  Counties 
Associations. 

As  reported  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
The  New  Beacon,  diverse  views  were 
expressed  by  the  Associations  and  the  Council 
of  the  Union  had  before  it  at  its  meeting  on 
November  23rd  not  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Joint  Committee,  but  other 
recommendations  put  forward  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Union. 

The  movement  for  co-ordination  of  na- 
tional work  has  undoubtedly  received  a 
serious  check.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
negotiations  will  be  continued  in  some  form 
or  another,  and  it  seems  wisest  at  the 
moment  merely  to  record  the  facts  without 
comment. 

GORRBPONDINCE 

To  the  Editor.  ; 

To  Cut  or  Not  to  Cut. 

Sir, — I  am  impelled  by  the  most  whole- 
hearted gratitude  and  appreciation  to  sup- 
port the  present  policy  of  total  inclusion  and 
text  integrity  in  the  production  of  Braille 
books.  Equally  I  make  an  earnest  protest 
against  the  practice  of  "  cutting  "  on  any 
principle,  as  one  whose  reading  has  suffered 
from  this  cause  in  the  past.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  speak  of  Bowdlerism,  but  of  omission 
in  general,  from  which  few  Braille  books 
were  free  in  earlier  days. 

To  Braille  readers  who  are  also  ardent 
book-lovers,  nothing  gives  a  more  finished 
pleasure  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  book  than  a 
sense  of  its  completeness,  and  nothing  is 
more  baffling  and  humiliating  than  the  idea 
that  only  so  much  is  put  before  them  as  was 
deemed  sufficient  by  other  judgments.  This, 
when  prevalent,  has  gone  far  to  increase  the 
bitterness  of  being  debarred  from  first-hand 
access  to  ink-print  versions.  It  would  be  a 
retrograde  step  to  re-admit  "  cuts,"  and, 
however  judiciously  exercised  in  some  quar- 
ters, might  in  others  give  rise  to  habits  of 
omission  practically  uncontrollable  in  the 
long  run.  Any  system  of  leaving-out  is 
essentially  negative  and  vicious  economy, 
tending  to  lower  standards  and  the  too  ready 
acceptance  of  the  second  best. 

Those  who  for  any  reason  are  not  able  or 
willing  to  read  books  of  more  than  three  or 
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four  volumes  may  prefer  such.  But  that 
such  a  hmitation  of  length  should  determine 
the  general  choice  is  unthinkable,  and  would 
be  intolerable  to  those  many  quick  and 
voracious  readers  who  are  accustomed  to 
pursue  and  enjoy  a  much  more  extensive 
range  without  fatigue. — Yours,  etc., 

M.  E.  F. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Personally,  I  have  always  objected 
to  abbreviated  or  expurgated  editions.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Captain  Fraser  has  stated 
the  case  fairly  accurately  when  he  says 
that  while  he  is  willing  the  suggestion  should 
be  given  a  trial,  the  chapters  to  be  cut 
out  might  be  the  very  ones  he  wished  to 
read.  And  that  would  be  the  feeling  of 
every  reader  really  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  a  piece  of  literature.  What  I 
might  be  willing  to  relinquish  another  would 
grieve  to  lose.  Besides,  I  like  to  feel  that 
the  option  is  mine  to  skip  or  not  to  skip. 
I  do  not  like  to  feel  that  someone  else  has 
said  to  himself,  "  This  paragraph  or  this 
sentence  or  this  chapter  has  nothing  really 
to  do  with  the  action  of  the  story,  and  I  will 
therefore  cut  it  out,  save  space,  reduce  the 
number  of  volumes,  make  the  work  cheaper 
and  therefore  be  a  real  philanthropist." 
And  right  there  is  the  difficulty.  Who  is 
really  to  judge  with  assurance  what  is  non- 
essential and  can  be  excised  without  harm  ? 
It  is  said  of  Scott,  for  instance,  that  many 
pages  of  his  novels  are  mere  padding  so  far 
as  the  real  thread  is  concerned,  and  in  a 
sense  this  is  true,  but  to  me  most  of  Scott's 
digressions,  his  descriptions,  his  philoso- 
phisings  are  just  about  as  interesting  and 
important  as  the  stories  themselves  and 
help  me  to  understand  these  better. 
Yours,  etc.,  .    ' 

S.  C.  Swift, 

Chief  Librarian, 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Toronto. 

7^0  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  no  doubt  that  Captain  Fraser 
and  many  other  readers  of  Braille  are  far 
more  widely  read  than  I  am,  but  all  the  same 
I  feel  myself  justified  in  stating  my  poor 
opinion  upon  the  subject.  I  do  not  agree  that 
any  book,  no  matter  how  many  thousands 
of  words  it  may  contain,  should  be  dismem- 
bered before  it  is  transcribed  into  Braille. 


It  is  all  very  well  to  draw  a  picture  of  a 
blind  person  surrounding  himself  with 
50  large  volumes  of  some  out-of-date  work, 
but  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Charles 
Dickens'  works  were  not  already  in  Braille, 
would  you  say  thank  you  for  a  "  David 
Copperiield  "  that  had  been  treated  by  a 
literary  surgeon  ?     I  think  not. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  those  responsible 
for  the  production  of  Braille  books  will  do 
the  average  Braille  reader  a  far  greater 
service  by  continuing  in  their  well-estab- 
lished way,  and  not  start  trying  to  decide 
for  other  people  what  an  author  wished  to 
say  to  them,  and  what  he  didn't  care  whether 
they  heard  or  not,  as  some  people  would  have 
them  do. 

Yours,  etc., 
Norwich.  Robert  O.  Rayner. 

For  those  in  the  "  Dark  Silence." 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — With  the  approach  of  the  Christmas 
season  we  are  sending  our  usual  appeal  on 
behalf  of  those  who  are  deaf  as  well  as 
blind. 

Apart  from  the  Blind  Deaf  Helpers 
League  many  of  our  members  have  few, 
if  any,  friends,  and  they  are  very  much 
gladdened  by  receiving  a  small  gift, 
perhaps  the  only  one  they  will  receive 
during  this  season  of  good  cheer.  Many  of 
them  live  in  Poor  Law  institutions,  where 
treats  are  necessarily  rare,  and  where  many 
entertainments  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inmates  are  of  little  or  no  enjoyment  to  the 
deaf-blind  by  reason  of  their  double  handicap. 
Those  who  live  in  their  own  homes  have  been 
very  hard  hit,  too,  by  the  scarcity  of  work 
ind  lack  of  money.  Yet  the  majority  of 
them  are  bright  and  cheerful  in  spite  of  their 
lonely,  isolated  lives,  but  a  small  gift  does 
help  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  not 
forgotten,  and  can  share  in  the  season's  joy. 

As  a  thankoffering  for  eyesight  and  hearing 
and  many  other  blessings  you  enjoy,  will 
your  readers  please  help  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  ?  No  donations  are  too  small,  but, 
of  course,  the  larger  they  are  the  more  gifts 
we  shall  be  able  to  give. 
Yours,  etc., 

D.  M.  Williams,  Chairman. 

E.  H.  Lee,  Hon.  Secretary. 
55,  Sandford  Road, 

Moseley,  Birmingham,  13. 
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PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS. 

THE  letter  from  Mr.  W.  R.  Halliday,  printed  in  the  October  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon,  was  an  admirable  sequel  to  his  stimulating  article  which  we  printed  in 
August.  The  suggestions  he  makes  are  obviously  sound  and  important.  He  has, 
in  fact,  come  into  the  open  with  a  number  of  practical  suggestions  for  propaganda 
and  action,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  has  seen  the  need  for  preventive  work  with 
unusual  directness  and  energy. 
A  committee  which  is  still  considering  its  report  is  necessarily  handicapped 
in  expressing  its  views.  But  Mr.  Halliday  and  others  keenly  interested  in  propa- 
ganda are,  we  think,  entitled  to  know  that  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  has  decided,  first, 
to  investigate  the  facts  and  to  lay  down  general  lines  of  action,  and,  afterwards,  to  consider  what 
kind  of  propaganda  is  needed  and  by  what  agency  it  should  be  performed.  We  shall  be  surprised 
if  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  does  not  recommend  the  creation  of  some  machinery  for 
doing  preventive  work  of  all  kinds.  Mr.  Halliday's  article  elicited  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Emery,  of  the 
Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind,  which  pointed  out  that  societies  for  the  blind  can  take  action 
to  preserve  sight  and  prevent  blindness.  That  point  is  important.  While  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  prevention  ought  to  precede  treatment  in  every  branch  of  social  welfare,  it  has  reluctantly  to 
be  admitted  that  treatment  is  usually  organised  before  any  scheme  for  prevention  is  formulated. 
That  has  certainly  happened  with  regard  to  blindness  in  England.  In  Egypt  and  in  India,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  has  led  to  prevention  being  undertaken  earlier  than  any 
comprehensive  scheme  for  the  welfare  of  the  Blind.  But,  as  we  have  in  this  country  so  comprehensive 
a  system  of  Blind  Welfare  and  as  preventive  work  must  necessarily  interlock  at  many  points  with 
general  welfare  work,  it  seems  inevitable  that  any  organisation  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  in 
Great  Britain  should  be  an  aspect  or  function  of  the  local  and  national  organisations  for  the  Blind. 

SUNSHINE  OR  SHADE? 

In  the  paper  which  Mr.  Stone  read  at  a  Home  Teachers'  Conference  on  November  3rd,  and 
which  was  reprinted  in  last  month's  issue  of  The  New  Beacon,  he  made  the  following  statement  : 
"  I  say  quite  frankly  that  I  regret  that  the  policy  in  England  has  been  to  open  Sunshine  Homes.  I 
think  the  better  way  would  have  been  to  attach  nursery  departments  to  our  existing  residential 
schools."  This  is  a  very  extraordinary  opinion.  From  the  peak  of  his  own  experience,  what  secret 
vain  endeavour  can  Mr.  Stone  see  in  the  vision  of  the  past  years  ?  As  far  as  the  welfare  of  blind 
babies  is  concerned,  all  that  is  visible  to  us  is  a  bare  plain  of  inanition  until  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  Sir 
Washington  Ranger,  and  the  Council  of  the  National  Institute  took  the  matter  in  hand.  Even  as 
late  as  the  1914  Conference,  Lady  Campbell  said  that  "  many  of  the  children  enter  our  schools  inert, 
awkward,  helpless,  timid,"  but  she  did  not  proceed  to  suggest  that  pre-school  training  in  a  nursery 
school  might  solve  the  problem,  nor  can  we  find  trace  of  anyone  else  suggesting  a  practicable  experi- 
ment. In  fact,  the  primary  reason  why  the  first  Sunshine  Home  was  established  in  1917  was  because 
no  existing  residential  schools  had  shown  the  slightest  intention  of  opening  a  nursery  department. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  initiative  of  the  schools  then  had  banished  all  cause  for  regret 
in  Mr.  Stone's  mind  now.  If  there  were  only  one  baby  living  near  one  school,  the  nursery  depart- 
ment of  that  school  would  consist,  we  assume,  of  one  specially  experienced  matron,  one  specially 
experienced  kindergarten  teacher,  and  one  baby.  Or  is  it  that  a  baby  living  in  a  village  and  breathing 
the  fresh  country  air  would  be  despatched  to  the  nursery  department  in  the  nearest  industrial  town  ? 
In  other  words,  would  there  be  "  Shade  Homes  "  in  industrial  areas  instead  of  "  Sunshine  Homes  " 
in  salubrious  surroundings  ? 

It  cannot  be  that  Mr.  Stone  loves  the  shadows  and  objects  to  sunshine.  But  possibly  Mr.  Stone  has 
never  tried  the  effect  of  a  personal  visit  to  a  Sunshine  Home.  If  he  did  try,  it  might  banish  all  his 
regrets. 

The  Editor. 
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PENSION    SCHEMES    FOR    AGED    AND 
INFIRM    BLIND    WORKERS.— I. 


By  BEN  PURSE. 


FOR  some  time  past  we  have 
been  enquiring  into  the  con- 
ditions obtaining  in  various 
large  centres  of  industry  in 
respect  of  the  arrangements 
that  are  made  for  bhnd  persons 
retiring  from  Workshops  owing 
to  sickness  or  old  age.  The  subject  is 
important  from  many  points  of  view,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  with  what  deep 
concern  many  Managers  of  Workshops  regard 
this  matter. 

At  March  31st,  1933,  there  were  in  England, 
Wales  and  Scotland  1,605  blind  persons 
under  training.  This  figure  shows  how 
necessary  it  will  be  within  the  next  few 
years  for  the  authorities  of  Institutions  to 
provide  increased  working  accommodation. 
If  this  means  that  any  considerable  amount 
of  increased  capital  expenditure  will  have 
to  be  provided,  the  money  in  many  instances 
will  not  be  forthcoming,  so  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  position  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  whether  relief  could  be 
found  in  arranging  for  a  reasonable  number 
of  aged  blind  workers  to  retire  on  pension 
where  really  exceptional  and  effective 
schemes  are  available.  The  position  in 
recent  years  has  been  somewhat  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  Organisations 
are  relying  entirely  upon  the  goodwill  and 
co-operation  of  the  Local  Authorities  when 
workers  are  compelled  to  retire  for  any 
satisfactory  reason.  In  London,  for  ex- 
ample, no  definite  schemes  have  yet  been 
provided,  not  because  the  Authorities  here 
are  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  those  who 
should  be  permitted  to  retire  under  tolerably 
good  conditions,  but  because  the  Local 
Authorities  have  schemes  for  assisting  un- 
employable blind  persons,  and  it  is  thought 
that  these  schemes  should  be  utilised  on 
behalf  of  aged  and  infirm  blind  workers.  This 
is  not  unreasonable  in  view  of  the  prevailing 
circumstances,  because  it  is  obvious  that  the 
London  Institutions  have  no  capital  reserves 
at  their  disposal  with  which  to  meet  the 
very  substantial  claims  which  must  con- 
tinue to  be  met  within  the  next  few  years, 


It  is  probable  that  we  have  reached  the 
peak  in  the  matter  of  numbers  undergoing 
training,  and  that  the  subsequent  years  will 
show  only  the  normal  increases,  but  the 
present  situation  has  to  be  met,  and  relief 
can  only  be  found  in  arranging  for  the 
retirement  of  those  who  have  given  long 
years  of  faithful  service  to  their  respective 
Organisations,  and  that  retirement  should 
be  made  under  such  conditions  as  will  ensure 
the  workers  being  properly  provided  for 
in  the  future.  There  is  perhaps  some  little 
danger  that  our  reference  to  London  Work- 
shops may  be  misunderstood,  and  we  hasten 
to  say  at  once  that  a  number  of  these 
Organisations  have  small  schemes  available 
for  the  assistance  of  aged  and  infirm  workers, 
but  they  are  not  sufficiently  comprehensive 
or  sufficiently  well  endowed  to  provide  the 
substantial  help  that  is  needed  for  all 
workers  who  have  to  retire.  Hence  it 
becomes  necessary  that  reliance  should  be 
placed  more  exclusively  upon  the  schemes 
for  assisting  unemployable  blind  persons, 
operated  by  the  respective  County 
Authorities. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  these  schemes  vary 
so  much  in  detail  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  a  man  living  in  the  County  of  London 
to  have  a  retiring  allowance  of  22s.  6d.  per 
week,  whereas  residence  in  the  County  of 
Middlesex  gives  him  a  grant  of  27s.  6d. 
per  week.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that 
these  amounts  respectively  include  the  Blind 
Persons  Pension,  or,  when  the  age  of  65 
has  been  reached,  in  addition  the  Contribu- 
tory Pension,  so  that  until  70  years  of  age 
the  Local  Authorities  have  not  a  very  heavy 
financial  burden  to  carry.  Uniformity  in  the 
amounts  to  be  provided  would  seem  to  be 
a  much  more  equitable  way  of  dealing  with 
this  subject,  whilst  a  reasonably  generous 
provision  would  allay  much  of  the  discon- 
tent and  dissatisfaction  which  now  arise. 

Birmingham. 

The  authorities  of  the  Birmingham  In- 
stitution report  that  they  have  a  scheme 
which  provides  pensions  for  blind  workers 
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on  reaching  65  years  of  age.  The  scheme 
was  introduced  about  four  years  ago  and 
endowed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  a  certain  sum  is  set  aside  annually. 
The  scheme  provides  a  pension  of  los.  per 
week  after  retirement,  and  the  endowment 
and  annual  contribution  were  fixed  in  con- 
sideration of  the  ages  of  the  workers  then 
in  employment  and  the  dates  on  which 
the  pensions  would  fall  due.  This  was,  of 
course,  an  actuarial  calculation,  and  the 
Committee  had  the  benefit  of  the  guidance 
of  Sir  William  Schooling,  who  is  an  authority 
on  such  matters.  No  contribution  is  made 
by  the  workers.  When  a  worker  reaches 
65  years  of  age  the  Committee  purchase 
an  annuity  from  an  insurance  company, 
which  annuity  provides  the  requisite  los. 
per  week  for  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  the 
ex-employee.  The  annual  contribution  to 
the  Workers'  Pension  Fund  is  a  fixed 
amount,  and  is  taken  from  the  general 
funds  of  the  Institution. 

Bristol. 

The  Manager  of  the  Bristol  Institution, 
writing  of  Pension  Schemes,  says  : — 

"  We  have  no  scheme  for  pensions  for 
ex-workers.  There  is  a  little  fund  called 
Kempe's  Charity  for  ex-pupils,  which  may 
sometimes  be  available  for  women  ex-pupils 
and  ex-employees,  but  we  do  not  call  it  a 
Pension  Fund.  It  is  really  a  small  Gift 
Fund,  and  is  only  paid  about  once  in  two 
years — £2.  los.  or  £3.  los. — and  we  have 
nine  or  ten  on  that  list.  As  a  matter  of 
practice,  but  not  of  scheme,  cases  are 
dealt  with  individually  if  they  have  to 
retire  on  account  of  illness  or  at  the  usual 
retiring  age  of  65.  The  Committee  are 
responsible  for  the  distribution  of  grants  to 
unemployed  blind  persons  in  Bristol,  and  in 
the  case  of  ex-workers  we  usually  make  their 
income  up  to  a  figure  midway  between  the 
scale  for  an  unemployed  blind  person  and 
the  income  of  which  the  blind  person  was  in 
receipt  when  employed.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  non-contributory  scheme,  and  is  provided 
from  the  general  charitable  funds  of  the 
Institution  and  in  part  by  the  Local  Autho- 
rity. At  65  this  means  that  the  person  is 
entitled  both  to  the  Blind  Persons  Pension 
and  the  Contributory  Pension,  and  in  such 
cases  the  balance  to  be  found  is  small. 
For  those  retiring  between  50  and  65  owing 


to  ill-health  there  is  the  Pension  and  Na- 
tional Health  Disablement  Benefit,  with 
some  small  addition  from  the  Committee." 

Cardiff. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Cardiff  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  speaking  of  their  Pension 
Scheme,  says  that  it  was  started  in  1929. 
The  workers  contribute  3d.  per  week,  and 
to  this  the  Committee  add  a  similar  amount. 
The  Fund  at  the  moment  has  reached  just 
over  £500.  It  is  realised  that  some  such 
scheme  should  have  been  commenced  years 
ago ;  the  accumulated  deposits  for  many 
years  to  come  will  not  be  sufficient  to  pay 
pensions.  Therefore  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed  :  "  That  the  Pension  Fund 
be  permitted  to  accumulate  by  joint  con- 
tributions from  the  workers  and  from  the 
Institute  ;  that  the  interest  earned  on 
capital  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  In- 
stitute's Revenue  Account,  and  that  pensions 
given  be  paid  out  of  Revenue  Account." 
The  workers  on  reaching  65  years  of  age 
retire.  They  are  paid  :  Single  men,  i8s.  ; 
widowers,  £1. 3s.  3d.;  married  men,  ^i.ys.  6d. 
The  rules  governing  the  administration  of  this 
pension  are  interesting.  The  scheme  is 
known  as  the  Cardiff  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Disablement  Pension  Fund.  It  is  controlled 
by  a  committee  of  nine  persons,  constituted 
as  follows :  the  President,  the  Secretary, 
the  Treasurer  and  one  other  member  of  the 
Institute's  Council ;  three  blind  male  workers 
and  two  blind  female  workers.  The  Trea- 
surer of  the  Institute  is  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Pension  Fund.  Each  person  has  voting 
power.  It  is  compulsory  for  every  blind 
employee,  journeyman  or  apprentice,  to  join 
the  scheme  and  to  contribute  the  sum  of 
3d.  per  week,  which  is  deducted  from  wages 
by  the  Secretary,  provided  always  that  the 
Council  continues  to  contribute  to  the 
Pension  Fund  a  sum  equal  to  the  worker's 
contributions.  It  has  been  further  decided 
that  any  member  detained  in  a  prison,  a 
mental  hospital  or  a  Poor  Law  Institution 
(except  an  infirmary  or  hospital  attached) 
is  not  eligible  for  pension.  Should  the  scheme 
for  any  reason  collapse  or  cease  to  function, 
the  accumulated  funds,  if  any,  are  to  be 
divided  as  follows :  50  per  cent,  to  the 
Institution,  and  the  remaining  50  per  cent, 
to  the  members,  in  proportion  to  contribu- 
tions paid.     In  the  event  of  a  shortage  of 
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funds  levies  may  only  be  imposed  by  order 
of  a  special  general  meeting,  and  such  a 
special  general  meeting  may  be  convened 
on  demand  in  writing  from  not  less  than 
12  members,  on  receipt  of  which  demand  the 
Chairman  may  call  a  meeting  within  14  days, 
of  which  seven  days'  notice  shall  be  given. 
Resolutions  affecting  contributions  or  bene- 
fits must  be  passed  by  a  majority  of  at  least 
60  per  cent,  of  the  members  present.  No 
person  is  eligible  for  a  pension  until  he  has 
paid  at  least  104  contributions. 

Dundee. 

Mr.  Cumming,  of  the  Dundee  Institution, 
has  been  good  enough  to  give  us  the  follow- 
ing particulars  :  The  blind  workers  at  this 
Institution  retire  at  the  age  of  65,  when 
they  are  able  to  draw  the  Contributory 
Pension  of  los.  per  week  under  the  National 
Health  Insurance  Scheme,  and  the  Blind 
Persons  Pension  of  los.  per  week.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Directors  pay  the 
necessary  sum  to  bring  a  man's  total  income 
up  to  30S.  per  week  and  a  woman's  up  to 
28s.  6d.  per  week.  When  they  reach  the 
age  of  70  they  lose  the  amount  they  have 
been  receiving  under  the  National  Health 
Scheme,  and  this  is  made  up  by  the  Direc- 
tors, so  that  the  pensioner's  total  income 
is  not  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  Con- 
tributory Pension  having  been  withdrawn. 
The  Managers  have  no  direct  source  of  in- 
come to  cover  this  liability,  the  charge 
being  debited  to  the  General  Charity  Account. 

Edinburgh. 

The  Edinburgh  Institution  presents  a 
very  different  Pension  Scheme,  of  which  we 
give  a  few  interesting  particulars.  Blind 
men  who  for  good  and  sufiicient  reason  are 
required  to  give  up  work  before  they  reach 
50  years  of  age  are  provided  with  a  pension 
of  35s.  per  week  ;  from  50  to  65  years  of 
age  25s.  per  week,  presumably  because 
they  will  obtain  the  Blind  Persons  Pension  ; 
from  65  to  70,  20S.  6d.  per  week,  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  they  will  generally  be  en- 
abled to  obtain  the  Contributory  Pension ; 
over  70  years  of  age,  25s.  per  week.  Blind 
women,  all  ages,  20s.  per  week.  We  under- 
stand that  there  are  no  special  investments 
the  income  from  which  is  devoted  to  pensions; 
the   latter  are   provided   from   the  general 


funds  and  from  current  income.     The  scheme 
is  non-contributory. 

Glasgow. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without 
calling  attention  to  the  scheme  in  operation 
at  the  Glasgow  Institution.  Much  has  been 
said  and  written  about  this  scheme,  and  it  is 
therefore  of  interest  that  we  should  again 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
particulars.  The  scheme  in  operation  here 
permits  the  blind  workers  on  reaching  the 
age  of  50  to  claim  a  pension  of  25s.  weekly 
for  men  and  15s.  for  women.  Retirement  is 
compulsory  at  the  age  of  55.  The  scheme 
was  inaugurated  in  1926,  and  is  granted 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  to  all 
workers  with  10  years'  service,  which  in- 
cludes their  training  period.  Payment  is 
taken  out  of  the  general  funds,  the  workers 
not  being  asked  to  contribute.  There  are 
at  present  57  pensioners  on  the  scheme, 
and  the  amount  paid  last  year  was 
/^3,232.  6s.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that 
in  addition  to  the  pension  provided  by  the 
Institution  all  employees  are  entitled  to  the 
Government  Pension  of  los.  per  week. 
(To  he  continued) 

MARY    MUNN'S    RECITAL. 

ON  the  occasion  of  her  first  public 
appearance  some  time  ago.  Miss 
Mary  Munn  proved  herself  one  of  the 
most  promising  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  blind  executants.  That  impression 
she  had  no  difficulty  in  confirming  in  the 
course  of  the  piano  recital  she  gave  on 
November  22nd  at  the  Armitage  Hall  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Although  the  programme  ran  on  suffi- 
ciently familiar  lines,  beginning  with  Bach 
(furbished  up  by  Szanto)  and  proceeding 
through  Mozart  and  Chopin  to  Ravel,  con- 
ventionality was  the  last  charge  that  could 
be  brought  against  Miss  Munn's  treatment 
of  it.  She  has,  in  fact,  the  enviable  gift 
of  translating  what  she  plays  into  terms  of 
her  own  fresh  and  individual  outlook. 
The  actual  range  of  tone  employed  is  not 
very  wide,  though  it  proved  ample  for 
music  on  such  spacious  lines  as  Bach's 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G  minor.  It  was 
typical  of  the  pianist's  cool  and  level- 
headed attitude  that  she  allowed  Bach  to 
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have  his  say  without  undue  prompting 
from  his  arranger.  Here  and  there  in 
Mozart's  Sonata  in  F  one  felt  the  need  of 
a  warmer  and  more  sustained  tone.  But 
even  when  a  phrase  almost  faded  out  before 
its  allotted  span  was  run,  deft  finger-work 
and  a  keen  sense  of  rhythm  kept  the  outline 
from  sagging.  The  problem  of  playing 
Mozart  on  a  modern  "  grand,"  and  yet 
preserving  the  essence  of  his  style  and 
period,  is  one  to  which  only  the  more 
thoughtful  among  pianists  address  them- 
selves. To  that  class  Miss  Munn  clearly 
belongs.  Her  performance  was  conceived 
in  a  vein  of  aristocratic  elegance  that 
happily  reproduced  the  spirit  of  an  age  a 
great  deal  more  reticent  than  our  own  in 
the  expression  of  emotion. 

With  Chopin,  also,  Miss  Munn  was  always 
the  interpreter  first,  her  accomplishment  as 
a  technician  only  being  brought  into  play 
to  give  point  and  emphasis  to  the  high-lights 
of  her  portraiture.  The  picture  she  drew 
for  us  with  such  firm  strokes  could  be 
accepted  as  an  authentic  likeness  up  to  a 
certain  point.  But  the  occasions,  in  the 
G  minor  Ballade  for  instance,  where  the 
composer  does  not  disdain  to  wear  his  heart 
on  his  sleeve  occur  more  frequently  than 
Miss  Munn  was  disposed  to  admit.  To  the 
Nocturne  in  D  flat,  however,  she  gave  charm- 
ing and  unforced  expression,  recognising 
sentiment  but  steering  clear  of  sentimen- 
tality, while  an  impulsive  but  admirably 
controlled  account  of  the  Polonaise  in 
E  flat  made  a  stimulating  ending  to  the 
group. 

C.  D.  G. 

CONFIDENCE. 

By  J.  VICTOR  CHAMBERS. 

YOU  have  wonderful  confidence  !  " 
These   words  were   spoken   by  a 
man  who  did  not  have  the  remotest 
idea  how   blind  people  manage  the 
most    ordinary  things  of  life;   indeed,   one 
could  see  from  the  nature  of  his  remark  that 
he  found  it  all  a  complete  mystery. 

It  is  evident  that  had  he  been  of  a  more 
observant  turn  of  mind  he  would  not  have 
been  so  amazed  as  he  seemed  to  appear.  I 
could  not  help  wondering  what  he  would  do 
were  he  to  lose  his  sight. 

I  well  remember  observing  a  young  man 
at  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

He  was  blind,  with  no  vision  at  all.     To 


me  he  was  the  most  wonderful  fellow  I 
had  ever  seen  in  my  life.  Seeing  him 
cycling  through  the  High  Street,  Oxford, 
with  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  his  friend 
simply  made  me  gasp. 

He  always  walked  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  to 
give  him  confidence,  of  which  he  seemed  to 
have  plenty. 

I,  most  certainly,  was  much  impressed 
by  him  and  have  no  doubt  that  he  was,  in 
no  small  way,  largely  responsible  for  a  great 
part  of  my  success  since  I  lost  my  vision. 
I  wish  I  could  tell  him  the  good  his  example 
has  done  for  me. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  a  blind 
person  can,  by  his  bearing,  set  a  good 
example  to  a  sighted  person  and  thus  prove 
of  great  use  in  the  world. 

Everyone  should  try  and  have  confidence. 
Confidence  will  do  more  for  people  than 
they  can  possibly  imagine.  Confidence  is 
like  faith  ;  faith  can  move  mountains. 

There  were  many  mountains  in  my  life 
when  I  found  my  sight  had  gone — these 
have  since  disappeared. 

From  what  I  have  seen  since  I  lost  my 
sight,  two  years  ago,  I  feel  convinced  that 
there  is  very  little  that  a  blind  person  cannot 
do. 

I  have  mastered  Braille  reading  and 
writing,  music  in  Braille,  typewriting,  short- 
hand in  Braille  and  the  working  of  a  tele- 
phone switchboard. 

I  travel  freely  between  England  and 
Ireland  and  move  freely  all  over  this  country 
by  myself. 

I  do  not  tell  this  in  a  spirit  of  boastfulness, 
but  in  a  spirit  of  profound  thankfulness  and 
deep  gratitude  to  God  for  His  special 
blessing  of  strength  to  give  me  the  spirit 
of  Courage  and  Confidence  which  has  made 
such  a  success  of  my  present  life. 

I  hesitate  to  write  this,  but  I  am  so  wonder- 
fully happy  and  look  upon  it  as  a  duty  to 
tell  of  this  modern  miracle. 

I  had  perfect  vision  all  my  life  up  to 
July,  1931  ;  it  suddenly  finished  then. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  be  as  cheerful  as 
possible,  thinking  that  there  must  be  some 
purpose  in  the  change. 

After  a  chat  at  the  N.I.B.  I  felt  the  clouds 
roll  away  and  the  sun  come  back  once  again, 
and  now  I  am  glad  that  I  had  confidence, 
for  all — more  than  I  had  hoped  for — has 
come,  and  I  am  thankful. 
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THE    BLIND    MAN'S    FOG. 


By  P.  T.  MAY  HEW. 


When  I  compare 

What  I  have  lost  with  what  I  have  gained, 

What  I  have  missed  with  what  attained, 

Little  room  do  I  find  for  pride. 

Who  shall  dare 

To  measure  loss  and  gain  in  this  wise  ? 

Defeat  may  be  victory  in  disguise  ; 

The  lowest  ebb  is  the  turn  of  the  tide." 

Longfellow. 

^O  suddenly  find  oneself,  on 
leaving  a  theatre  or  concert, 
enveloped  in  a  real  London 
fog  is  to  the  average  seeing 
person  not  an  enviable  ex- 
perience, as  no  doubt  many 
of  my  readers  will  admit. 
The  utter  helplessness  which  lays  hold  of 
both  pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic  brings 
all  motion  practically  to  a  standstill.  By  the 
aid  of  a  torch  here  and  there  a  few  pick  their 
way  cautiously  along,  but  the  majority  of 
pedestrians  stumble  blindly  on  their  way 
at  a  crawling  pace. 

Many  people  who  have  blind  friends,  to 
whom  they  have  sometimes  acted  as  guides, 
have  evinced  great  surprise  on  the  occasion 
of  a  dense  fog,  for  the  blind,  who  make  a 
practice  of  getting  about  alone  for  business 
purposes,  have  turned  the  tables  and  acted 
the  role  of  guide,  bringing  their  companion 
safely  to  his  destination  practically  without 
loss  of  time.  At  first  the  blind  person 
experiences  some  difficulty  in  creating  confi- 
dence in  his  companion,  but  after  a  hesitating 
start  and  one  or  two  curbs  successfully 
negotiated,  all  is  well  and  they  jokingly 
trudge  along,  passing  dozens  of  woebegone 
travellers,  very  sorry  for  themselves  when 
they  hear  the  confident  footsteps  dying  in 
the  distance.  Main  thoroughfares,  which  on 
any  other  occasion  the  blind  man  would 
not  attempt  to  cross,  can  be  managed  if 
he  listens  hard,  especially  should  the  point 
provide  a  friendly  light  to  give  confidence 
to  his  charge. 

Confident  as  the  blind  man  is  in  a 
fog,  determining  by  the  sound  of  his  footfall 
his  sense  of  direction,  a  heavy  layer  of 
snow  befogs  and  bewilders  him  completely. 
The  tell-tale  sound  of  his  tread  is  muffled 
or  lost  in  the  soft  carpet  of  snow,  which 
weakens  the  vibrations  of  sound,  preventing 


them  striking  with  sufficient  force  the 
adjacent  objects,  which  should  enable  the 
ear  to  detect  their  distance.  Robbed  of 
this  aid,  it  is  extremely  difficult  and  some- 
times impossible  for  him  to  keep  his  sense 
of  direction. 

Sound  is  the  blind  man's  guide.  It  is 
termed  by  some,  when  applied  to  this 
power  of  detection,  as  the  sixth  sense, 
"  facial  perception  "  ;  but  to  my  mind  it  is 
the  highly  developed  training  of  good  hear- 
ing, for  if  the  sense  of  hearing  fails  and 
deafness  results,  this  power  of  perception 
disappears,  too. 

Snow  is  always  a  very  serious  handicap 
to  the  blind  man,  for  often,  unknowingly, 
he  will  leave  the  pavement  if  the  snow  is 
deep,  and  find  himself  eventually  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  A  friend  of  mine, 
living  near  a  market,  once  had  this  experience 
and  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  flock 
of  sheep.  Through  the  kindly  assistance  of 
the  town-shepherd  (or  butcher)  he  was 
extricated  and  regained  the  pavement. 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  snow  was 
thick,  he  was  making  his  way  to  business, 
when  he  passed  two  working  girls  going  in 
the  opposite  direction.  He  overheard  one 
say  in  a  loud  whisper  :  "  Bet  he  goes  into 
that  lamp-post  !  "  "  No,"  replied  the  other, 
who  apparently  knew  my  friend  by  sight, 
"  he  always  misses  'em."  My  friend,  thus 
warned,  moved  very  cautiously  along,  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  sense  the  coming  danger. 
Endeavouring  to  make  a  little  more  sound 
by  stamping  his  feet  to  keep  his  bearings, 
he  plodded  on  till,  simultaneously  with  his 
head  coming  in  contact  with  the  offending 
post,  he  heard  the  exultant  shout,  "  I  told 
you  so  !  "  and  he  more  than  knew  that  the 
speculation  of  the  girls  had  resulted  in  a 
win  for  the  first  speaker  ;  but  had  the 
warning  shout  of  the  second  speaker, 
"  Mind  !  "  come  a  moment  sooner,  the  bet 
might  have  been  lost. 

Apart  from  snow,  there  are  other  con- 
ditions to-day  which,  if  they  do  not  com- 
pletely handicap  him,  impede  in  some 
measure  his  progress.  The  increasing  volume 
of  traffic  on  the  road,  both  in  weight  and 
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noise,  affects  the  blind  man  considerably, 
and  if  it  is  not  a  fog  to  him,  it  certainly 
makes  it  very  misty.  In  a  comparatively 
quiet  road,  it  will  interest  my  readers  to 
know  that  he  is  able  to  discern  whether 
he  is  passing  houses  fronted  by  gardens, 
protected  by  railings  or  by  a  solid  brick  wall. 
The  sound  created  by  his  tread  is  thrown 
back  to  him  more  or  less  intensely  by  the 
difference  between  the  solid  or  partially 
solid  mass,  and  is  easily  distinguishable  to 
his  trained  ear.  Again,  he  is  able  to  detect 
whether  he  is  passing  a  post  or  a  larger 
object  such  as  a  stationary  car  by  the 
number  of  times  his  footfall  registers  the 
presence  of  an  adjacent  obstacle. 

Furthermore,  it  is  possible  to  determine 
by  sound,  though  it  may  seem  almost 
incredible,  the  difference  between  a  low 
or  a  high  post.  For  instance,  at  one  of 
our  sea-ports  the  test  was  successfully 
carried  out,  and  unerringly  the  lamp-posts 
were  selected  from  all  the  mooring-posts 
(approximately  three  feet  in  height)  along 
the  quay  side. 

Strange  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  ear  in  observing  raised  objects, 
I  have  yet  to  learn  whether  it  is  possible 
to  discern  an  opening  in  the  footway.  An 
unguarded  open  cellar-flap  is  most  dangerous 
to  the  blind  pedestrian.  When  approaching 
a  public-house  the  blind  man  is  instinctively 
on  his  guard,  but  credit  must  be  given  to 
the  men,  who  as  a  rule  most  carefully  guard 
the  hole  while  at  work  in  the  cellar.  Never- 
theless, I  can  remember  an  occasion  when 
both  men  were  working  down  below,  and  it 
happened  that  a  blind  man  was  taking  his 
constitutional,  and  unfortunately  did  not 
perceive  the  danger  and  landed  unhurt  on 
the  back  of  one  of  the  draymen,  who  was 
stooping  down  working  on  a  barrel.  The 
unexpected  impact  drew  from  the  surprised 
drayman  the  exclamation,  "  Hallo  !  where're 
you  coming  ?  "  and  the  obvious  reply  from 
the  blind  man,  "  I  don't  know,  guv'nor, 
never  been  this  way  before  !  "  must  have 
been  reassuring  to  all  concerned. 

Happily,  this  risk  does  not  worry  the 
blind  man,  for,  as  I  have  already  said,  pre- 
precautions  against  this  danger  are  always 
taken  by  those  responsible  ;  in  fact,  the  law 
insists  upon  it. 

To  many  these  commonplace  facts  in 
respect  of  the  keen  hearing  of  the  blind  man 


may  be  a  revelation,  but  from  them  it  can 
be  readily  understood  how  the  snow-covered 
ground  bewilders  him,  and  a  dense  fog  makes 
no  appreciable  difference.  From  these  facts 
also  can  be  drawn  a  comparison  in  some 
small  measure  between  sound  to  the  blind 
and  light  to  the  seeing.  What  light  is  to 
the  eye,  enabling  man  to  move  with  freedom, 
so  sound,  in  a  much  lesser  degree,  is  to  the  ear 
of  the  blind,  giving  them  some  measure  of 
independence  as  compensation  in  their 
handicap. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  :— 

Mrs.  Tonks,  formerly  Miss  Kate  Lyons, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Braille  Correspondence 
Club.  Mrs.  Tonks  devoted  her  life  to  the 
service  of  the  blind,  and  her  loss  will  be 
keenly  felt.  The  Braille  Correspondence 
Club,  which  has  a  membership  of  over  goo 
Braillists  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  "  exists 
to  find  pen-friends  for  the  blind  who  wish 
for  friendly  letters,"  in  addition  has  a 
flourishing  Reading  Circle,  and  undertakes 
to  answer  questions  on  matters  relating  to 
law,  medicine  and  various  other  subjects. 
We  understand  that  the  work  of  Secretary 
will  in  future  be  carried  out  by  Mr.  C.  Tonks. 

Michael  Dodd,  formerly  of  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind,  and  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Dodd  was  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  where  he  worked  in  the 
Editorial  Department. 

Sir  Arthur  J.  Dyke,  C.B.,  K.B.E., 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  East  London 
Home  and  School  for  Blind  Children.  He 
took  a  keen  and  practical  interest  in  the 
Institution,  and  he  will  be  mourned  not  only 
by  his  colleagues  and  the  staff,  but  by  the 
children. 

William  Charles  Sharpies,  of  Stock- 
port, "father"  of  the  Stockport  Council. 
Alderman  Sharpies  was  a  native  of  the  town, 
and  although  blinded  by  illness  in  his  early 
days  he  achieved  considerable  success  in 
business,  and  became  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful figures  in  the  local  Conservative  Party. 
His  services  on  behalf  of  the  town  were 
recognised    in    June    of    last    year    by    his 
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admission  to  the  honorary  freedom  of  the 
borough.  Alderman  Sharpies  had  amazingly 
acute  faculties  and  in  his  position  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  his  speeches 
were  remarkable  for  his  grasp  of  the  under- 
takings of  the  Corporation. 

John  Holland,  aged  79,  a  blind  musician, 
of  Knutsford,  Cheshire,  who  sang  before 
Queen  Victoria  by  special  request.  He  also 
appeared  before  the  Queen  at  Windsor. 

Thomas     Herbert    Bickerton,     F.R.C.S., 

Senior  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  Liverpool.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  practitioners  in  the  provinces  to  disso- 
ciate the  practice  of  ophthalmology  from 
that  of  other  branches  of  Surgery.  He 
came  to  the  front  by  the  publication  of  data 
resulting  from  his  investigations  into  colour 
blindness  in  its  relation  to  shipping  disasters, 
and  later  helped  to  secure  Parliamentary 
approval  for  improved  colour-blind  testing. 
His  honorary  professional  work  embraced 
the  duties  of  consulting  surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  the  Northern  Hospital, 
the  General  Infirmary,  Southport,  the  Bootle 
Borough  Hospital,  and  the  Catholic  Blind 
Asylum,  and  he  was  lecturer  in  ophthalmology 
at  the  Liverpool  University  from  1917  to 
1923. 

John  Andrew  Ford,  on  December  loth. 
Mr.  Ford,  who  was  80  years  of  age,  had 
in  1925  completed  50  years'  work  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  He  lost  his  sight  at  the 
age  of  17,  when  he  was  apprenticed  as  a 
compositor,  and  through  the  influence  of 
his  doctor  was  brought  into  touch  with 
Dr.  Armitage.  Dr.  Armitage  immediately 
set  him  to  work  as  a  Braille  copyist,  and 
shortly  afterwards,  in  March,  1877,  he 
began  as  a  stereotyper.  One  of  the  first 
works  he  stereotyped  was  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  followed  in  1878  by  the  Psalms. 
In  due  course  he  stereotyped  the  entire 
Bible,  which  involved  the  necessity  of 
21,000,000  blows  of  the  hammer.  In  1914, 
when  the  King  opened  the  new  buildings 
of  the  National  Institute,  Mr.  Ford  was  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty,  and  when,  eleven  years 
later,  Mr.  Ford  celebrated  his  jubilee,  and  a 
lunch  was  given  by  the  Institute  in  his 
honour,  a  letter  sent  at  the  command  of  the 
King  was  read,  recalling  his  Majesty's 
visit,  and  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  so 
fine  a  record  of  service. 


PERSONALIA 

The  Lord  Moynihan  of  Leeds,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B.,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  has  consented  to  become 
President  of  the  Association  of  Certificated 
Blind  Masseurs  (blind  chartered  masseurs 
and  masseuses). 

In  order  to  promote  closer  co-operation 
between  the  workshops  for  the  blind  in 
London,  Mr.  H.  J.  Wagg,  Honorary  Secre- 
tary of  the  Barclay  Workshops  for  Blind 
Women,  has  been  elected  on  the  Committee 
of  the  London  Association  for  the  Blind,  and 
Mr.  G.  C.  Haines  and  Mr.  A.  Lombardini, 
of  the  London  Association,  have  been  elected 
on  the  Committee  of  the  Barclay  Workshops 
for  Blind  Women. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Fox,  B.Sc,  formerly  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology, 
has  been  appointed  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage. 
Mr.  Fox  has  investigated  industrial  conditions 
in  many  businesses,  including  several  work- 
shops for  the  blind. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Wetherell,  who  has  been 
described  as  "  the  greatest  friend  of  the 
blind  in  the  city  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,"  is 
resigning  his  position  as  Organising  Secretary 
of  the  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind 
in  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  in  order  to  take 
the  post  of  Secretary  and  Manager  of  the 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Home  and 
Workshops,  Carhsle.  Mr.  Wetherell  has  been 
associated  with  blind  work  in  Newcastle 
for  eight  and  a  half  years,  and  his  depar- 
ture will  be  greatly  regretted. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Edkins  has  been  appointed 
General  Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the 
Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  succession  to  Mr.  S.  W.  Starling,  who, 
as  already  announced,  has  come  to  London 
as  Secretary  and  General  Manager  of  the 
Association  for  Promoting  the  General  Wel- 
fare of  the  Blind.  Mr.  Edkins  was  first 
appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  Birmingham 
Institution  in  November,  1910,  and  has 
served  the  Institution  since  that  time 
with  the  exception  of  five  and  a  half  years 
spent  on  active  service  during  the  war  in 
France  and  India.  For  the  last  four  and 
a  half  years  he  has  been  Assistant  Secretary 
to  Mr.  Starling. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 


Young    Blind    Singer's    Success. — A    Go  van 

lad,  James  Reid,  blind  from  birth,  has  just  set 
his  feet  on  the  ladder  of  fame.  He  has  a  very 
fine  bass  voice.  A  few  weeks  ago,  while  working 
with  the  Royal  Asylum  for  the  Blind  in  Glasgow, 
he  sang  at  a  concert,  which  was  attended  by  the 
well-known  Scottish  baritone,  Ian  Macpherson. 
Mr.  Macpherson  immediately  recognised  the 
sterling  quality  of  the  lad's  voice  and  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  him  to  the  notice  of 
a  gramophone  company,  whose  staff  were  at 
the  time  in  Glasgow  making  records  of  the 
prize-winners  at  the  Gaelic  Mod.  Reid  was  given 
a  test  piece  to  sing,  and  the  experts  were  so 
impressed  that  two  songs  were  selected  and 
he  was  asked  to  record  them  there  and  then. 

A  Knitting  Prize. — Miss  Caroline  Longhurst, 
of  17,  Monceux  Road,  Old  Town,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Eastbourne  Braille  Club,  has 
won  a  consolation  prize  of  £1  in  the  "  Daily 
Express "  knitting  competition.  The  com- 
petition was  open  to  both  blind   and  sighted. 

A  Blind  Historical  Scholar  Reviews  Belloc. — 

Miss  Hazel  Winter,  who,  as  already  reported 
in  The  New  Beacon,  recently,  took  a  First 
Class  in  the  Final  Honours  School  of  Modern 
History,  has  contributed  a  most  interesting 
full-page  article  "  When  England  Grew  Tired 
of  Kings,"  to  the  issue  of  "  John  O' London's 
Weekly,"  dated  i8th  November.  It  is  a 
review  of  "  Charles  the  First,  King  of  England  " 
by  Hilaire  Belloc,  and  presents  an  admirable 
summary  of  a  historical  work  of  first  im- 
portance. "  The  main  interest  of  the  book," 
says  Miss  Winter,  "  is  throughout  personal. 
Given  the  circumstances  in  which  English 
monarchy  fell  from  its  height,  we  watch  the 
man  who  was  the  victim  of  them  pass  through 
the  drama,  to  its  tragic  end.  Buckingham, 
versatile,  charming,  and  incredibly  efficient  ; 
Eliot,  the  artist  in  politics,  dying  in  character  ; 
Strafford,  capable,  loyal,  but  inspiring  little 
affection  ;  Cromwell,  the  arch-villain,  and  the 
master  of  all  the  fine  arts  of  deceit — all  these 
pass  before  us  as  Charles  must  have  seen  and 
thought  of  them.  It  is  a  fine,  masterly,  and 
sympathetic  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  tragic 
characters  in  our  history." 

Blind    Pianist   Engaged    by  Jack    Hylton. — 

Alec  Templeton,  the  blind  pianist,  has  been 
engaged  by  Jack  Hylton,  the  famous  band- 
master, on  a  two  years'  contract. 

"  A  blind  young  pianist  is  likely  to  become 
in  a  few  years  one  of  the  best-known  figures 


in  EngUsh  musical  circles,"  says  a  writer  in 
the  "  Yorkshire  Observer."  "  This  honour 
will  be  his  in  spite  of  his  infirmity,  not  because 
he  will  have  the  freak  reputation  of  a  player 
who  has  overcome  a  disability.  I  knew  Alec 
Templeton  when  he  was  a  student  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  and  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  promising  pianists  of  his  year.  Since 
then,  although  he  left  only  some  months  ago, 
he  has  had  recognition  at  West  End  recitals, 
where  he  was  acknowledged  as  a  fine  interpreter 
of  the  classics  and  a  composer  himself.  He 
will  reach  a  wider  circle  through  his  engage- 
ment by  Jack  Hylton' s  bands  in  the  country. 
His  methods  are  almost  miraculous.  He 
memorises  a  piece  perfectly  after  hearing  it 
played  once." 

Successful  Blind  Girls'  Choir. — At  the  Wands- 
worth Musical  Festival  on  20th  November, 
the  Girls'  Hostel  Choir  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  were  awarded  first  prize, 
obtaining  ninety  out  of  a  possible  hundred 
marks  for  each  of  their  two  songs. 

Blind  Playwright  and  Producer. — Members  of 
the  Ilford  Girls'  Club  last  month,  greatly  en- 
joyed a  fairy  play.  "  A  Midsummer  Night," 
which  had  been  entirely  written  by  a  blind 
man,  Mr.  Sidney  Wells,  who  also  undertook 
its  production  and  trained  the  twelve  child 
performers  who  took  part.  Mr.  Wells  also 
accompanied  community  singing  and  solos, 
and  part  songs  sung  by  the  children.  Mrs. 
Gale,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Ellen  Terry 
Club  for  the  Blind,  and  several  members  of 
the  club  were  present  at  the  performance. 

SheHield'sBUnd  Football  Team.— The  Sheffield 
Corporation  Workshops  for  the  Blind  football 
team  has  been  securing  a  lot  of  attention  in  the 
Press  recently,  by  their  spirited  play.  The 
team  is  composed  of  partially  sighted  or  blind 
men,  and  has  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Joe  Dixon, 
the  "  Herbert  Chapman  "  and  one  of  the 
players  of  the  team,  as  follows  : — Partial  sight 
in  goal  ;  partial  sight,  right  back  ;  blind,  left 
back;  blind,  left  and  right  halves  ;  partial  sight, 
centre  half  ;  blind  on  the  extreme  wings,  and 
three  partial  sight  in  the  centre  positions. 
Thus,  there  is  partial  sight  in  all  the  key 
positions.  The  ball  is  of  pliable  cane,  quite 
round,  with  a  series  of  bells  evenly  distributed 
inside.  It,  by  the  way,  as  well  as  football 
boots  and  stockings,  was  made  by  the  blind 
men  themselves.  Most  of  the  team  have 
never  seen  a  football  pitch,  and  have  to  rely 
entirely  on  their  imagination  to  get  an  idea 
of  its  layout.  They  know  the  game,  however, 
inside  out,  and  even  adopt  modern  tactics, 
such  as  the  third  back  formation,  while  cover- 
ing methods  and  attacking  movements  are 
worked  out  very  carefully. 
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RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


A  Good  Christmas  Present. 

"  Francesca's  Robber  Guest,"  by  Frieda 
le  Pla  (published  by  Allenson  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Racquet  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C,  price  2s.), 
is  a  book  that  should  commend  itself  to 
those  who  are  anxious  to  find  a  suitable 
Christmas  present  for  a  boy  or  girl  from 
seven  to  eleven  years  of  age.  The  stories  are 
four  in  number,  and  the  first  ("  Francesca's 
Robber  Guest  ")  and  last  ("  Out  with  the 
Christmas  Stars ")  are  specially  suitable 
for  bed-time  stories  at  Christmas. 

They  are  all  tales  with  a  purpose,  as  the 
writer  in  them  has  tried  to  bring  home  to 
children  some  of  the  teaching  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  to  explain  in  language  that 
children  can  understand  the  doctrine  of  the 
Inner  Light,  and  the  belief  that  there  is 
"  something  lovely  and  shining  inside  every- 
body, like  Jesus  had,"  with  its  necessary 
corollaries  that  "  you  aren't  ever  afraid  of 
anybody  "  and  "  you  don't  ever  want  to 
carry  guns  and  killing  things  to  fight 
people  with,  but  you're  friends  with  them 
instead." 

Such  a  belief  must  carry  with  it  a  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  of  the  animal 
creation,  and  Miss  le  Pla  shows  herself  a 
lover  of  St.  Francis,  quoting  Evelyn  Under- 
hill's  beautiful  words  : — 

I  come  in  the  little  things, 

Saith  the  Lord  ; 

Yea,  on  the  glancing  wings 

Of  eager  birds,  the  softly  pattering  feet 

Of  furred  and  gentle  beasts, 

I  come  to  meet 

Your  hard  and  wayward  heart. 

Although  the  stories  have  a  lesson  to  teach 
the  children  who  read  them,  the  "  moral  " 
is  not  too  obtrusive,  and  the  little  Quaker 
girls,  Francesca,  Stella  and  Margaret,  attract 
the  reader  by  their  naturalness  and  charm. 

A  sympathetic  foreword  is  appended  to 
the  book  by  Mr.  Barratt  Brown,  Principal 
of  Ruskin  College,  who  reminds  the  reader 
that  Miss  le  Pla  is  both  deaf  and  blind,  and 
commends  "  the  faith  and  courage  that 
shines  out  like  a  star  through  these  simple 


but  beautifully  conceived  and  deeply  con- 
sidered stories." 

Basket-making  by  the  Blind. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
just  published  the  fifth  of  its  N.I.B.  Bulletins, 
entitled  "Basket-making  by  the  Blind" 
(price  6d.).  It  falls  into  two  sections,  the 
first  giving  a  general  survey  of  the  trade, 
especially  in  its  relation  to  the  blind  worker, 
and  the  second  describing  an  investigation 
made  by  the  National  Institute  of  Industrial 
Psychology.  An  appendix,  giving  particu- 
lars as  to  numbers  of  workers,  wages  and 
hours  of  work  in  the  eleven  workshops  visited 
by  the  investigators  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Industrial  Psychology,  and  three  admir- 
able photographs  of  hampers  and  waste- 
paper  baskets,  complete  the  Bulletin. 

The  aim  of  the  booklet  is  given  in  an 
introductory  chapter,  which  states  that  it  is 
intended  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  in- 
teresting the  general  public  in  the  work  that 
the  blind  basket-maker  can  do,  and  also 
of  assisting  those  in  charge  of  workshops  to 
meet  some  of  the  problems  of  which  they 
have  first-hand  knowledge. 

The  General  Survey,  which  forms  the 
first  part  of  the  Bulletin,  has  sections  on 
the  suitability  of  the  trade  for  the  blind 
worker,  types  of  baskets,  lay-out  of  work- 
shops, materials,  plant  and  tools,  processes 
of  manufacture,  use  of  material,  supervision, 
finishing,  wages  and  production,  marketing 
and  foreign  competition.  It  is  written  in  a 
way  that  is  intended  to  appeal  to  the  general 
reader,  and  technicalities  are  avoided,  so 
that  the  Bulletin  should  be  of  help  to 
anyone  interested  to  know  what  the  rather 
wide  term  "  basket-making  "  really  covers. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  section  in  this 
part  is  that  dealing  with  the  vexed  question 
of  foreign  competition,  and  the  protection 
of  the  home  market ;  apparently  the  duty 
of  30  per  cent,  on  foreign  imported  baskets 
is  unlikely  to  have  much  effect  so  far  as 
our  imports  of  fine  light  basketry  from 
France  and  Germany  are  concerned,  but 
may  prove  of  benefit  to  the  English  trade 
in  warehouse  baskets  and  laundry  hampers, 
where  Belgian  competition  is  involved ;  it 
also  may  help  the  English  market  to  recapture 
some  of  the  trade  in  fruit  baskets  now 
enjoyed  by  Holland,  though  this  is  at  present 
more  uncertain. 
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The  second  part  of  the  Bulletin,  which 
gives  an  account  of  the  visits  paid  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Institute  of  In- 
dustrial Psychology  to  eleven  basket-making 
workshops,  makes  some  interesting  sugges- 
tions with  regard  to  the  employment  of 
seeing  labour,  the  place  of  team  work  in  a 
workshop  for  the  blind,  the  lay-out  of 
workshops,  and  the  value  of  carefully 
designed  receptacles  for  material  and  tools, 
in  increasing  the  efficiency  and  comfort  of 
the  worker. 

"  For  the  blind,"  writes  the  author  of 
the  Bulletin  in  his  Introduction,  "  employ- 
ment is  a  vital  need  ...  it  is  by  employment 
alone  that  the  blind  can  take  their  part  in 
the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  com- 
munity, and  share  in  the  privileges  of 
citizenship."  By  the  publication  of  this 
Bulletin,  the  National  Institute  hopes  to 
bring  before  the  sympathetic  onlooker  a 
picture  of  the  blind  craftsman  at  work, 
which  may  encourage  such  an  onlooker  to 
buy  blind-made  goods,  not  merely  as  a 
sympathetic  gesture,  but  because  in  doing 
so  he  is,  in  a  machine-made  age,  encouraging 
craftsmanship  of  a  high  order. 

A  North  Country  Poet. 

"  Quietude  "  (E.  J.  Sillett,  226,  Stanhope 
Street,  Newcastle,  price  yd.,  post  free)  is  a 
little  volume  of  verse  by  a  blind  man, 
attractively  produced  in  booklet  form,  and 
suitable  for  sending  as  a  Christmas  card. 
Mr.  Sillett  is  a  lover  of  the  north  country, 
and  writes  with  sympathy  of  Northumbria 
and  Tyneside  ;  all  his  verses  are  marked  by 
a  love  of  nature,  quiet  piety  and  a  serene 
outlook  on  life. 

"  All  earth  is  crammed  with  lovely  things. 
And  all  the  best  are  free," 
are  two  lines  expressive  of  his  attitude  towards 
the  world  about  him. 

An  Interesting  Braille  Quarterly. 

"  Gospel  Light  in  Heathen  Darkness  "  is  a 
Braille  religious  magazine  issued  quarterly, 
in  January,  April,  July  and  October, 
price  6d.  per  copy  or  2s.  per  annum.  The 
information  in  it  is  taken  chiefly  from  the 
periodicals  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
Miss  M.  Grenside,  of  Blackheath,  is  Editress, 
and  copies  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Lamb,  Warkton, 
near  Kettering. 


REVIEWS 
REPORTS 


Home. 

British  "  Wireless  for  the  Blind  "  Fund. 

The  Report  for  the  year  ended  November, 
1933,  shows  that  the  day  foretold  by  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  nearly  four  years  ago 
when  it  would  be  possible  for  Britons  to 
say  :  "  All  blind  persons  have  wireless  sets — 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  country,"  should  not 
be  very  far  distant,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
broadcast  appeal  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  on  Christmas  Day  will  bring  it 
appreciably  nearer.  At  present  900  sets 
are  needed  immediately,  a  new  need  of 
500  sets  is  anticipated  for  1934,  and  the 
Committee  has  to  repay  an  overdraft  of 
nearly  £2,000  incurred  in  meeting  an  urgent 
need  during  1933.  Extracts  from  letters 
received  during  the  year  are  quoted  in  the 
Report,  and  bring  home  very  vividly  to  the 
reader  the  part  that  wireless  may  play  in 
the  lives  of  the  blind.  One  writes  :  "  Miss 
V.  is  85  years  of  age,  and  spends  all  her 
life  looking  after  her  paralysed  sister  of  82. 
She  can  never  get  out.  Her  delight  in  the 
wireless  is  unbounded  ;  it  has  taken  her  into 
another  world  !  "  and  another,  "  I  cannot 
express  just  how  much  real  pleasure  I 
receive  in  my  periods  as  listener." 

Bournemouth  Blind  Aid  Society. 

The  22nd  Annual  Report  covers  the  year 
from  October  ist,  1932,  to  September  30th, 
1933,  with  a  statement  of  accounts  of  the 
financial  year  ending  March  31st,  1933.  The 
Report  is  preceded  by  a  foreword  on  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  a  reprint  of  an 
article  written  by  one  of  its  Honorary 
Ophthalmic  Surgeons  for  its  Annual  Report 
four  years  ago,  and  prominence  is  given  to 
the  same  subject  in  the  Report  itself.  The 
Report  also  includes  a  special  tribute  to 
its  Home  Teacher,  who  is  a  blind  woman 
and  has  been  at  the  work  11  years,  and  whose 
"  keenness  in  every  branch  of  her  work 
seems  to  increase  with  the  passage  of  time." 
The  Society's  work  has  continued  steadily 
and  increased  a  little. 
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National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers'  League. 

Few  Annual  Reports  are  marked  by  more 
enthusiasm  and  freshness  of  outlook  than 
that  of  the  National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers 
League.  The  reader  cannot  but  be  im- 
pressed by  the  way  the  deaf-blind  are 
making  a  gallant  effort  to  overcome  their 
double  handicap  by  mutual  help,  and  most 
of  the  group  stewards  who  bring  scattered 
members  of  the  League  into  touch  with  one 
another  are  themselves  deaf  and  blind.  A 
deaf-blind  steward  in  London  has  started 
a    social    club,    another    writes    letters    to 


members,  lends  them  knitting  patterns,  and 
passes  on  her  copy  of  The  Braille  Mail, 
while  a  third  spells  out  the  Church  service 
each  Sunday  on  the  hands  of  two  deaf-blind 
sisters  in  an  Infirmary.  The  Holiday  Home 
Fund  of  the  League  makes  steady  progress, 
and  The  Braille  Rainboi&  continues  to  flourish. 
But  the  Report  points  out  that  financial 
stress  still  makes  it  impossible  for  the  League 
to  do  all  it  would  to  help  its  members, 
and  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  public  for 
further  help  for  this  doubly  handicapped 
class. 


UNION  OF  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Report  of  General  Meeting. 

The  General  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind 
was  held  on  Thursday,  November  23rd,  1933, 
at  Clothworkers'  Hall,  Mincing  Lane,  E.C.3, 
by  kind  invitation  of  the  Master  and  Court  of 
Assistants  of  the  Clothworkers'  Company, 
and  was  presided  over  by  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  P.  M.  Evans. 

The  first  business  before  the  meeting  was 
to  consider  the  adoption  of  formal  Rules  of 
Debate,  copies  of  which  had  been  previously 
circulated.  These  were  accepted  with  a  few 
verbal  amendments. 

The  Council  then  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  main  subject  on  the  Agenda, 
the  co-ordination  of  national  work  for  the 
blind. 

The  Chairman  outlined  the  measures 
adopted  in  order  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
of  the  Council  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  by 
which  a  Committee  of  six  members  had 
been  elected  to  carry  on  negotiations  with  a 
Committee  similarly  elected  to  represent 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  general  terms  of  reference  of  the 
Joint  Committee  thus  formed  were  :  That, 
having  regard  to  the  desirability  of  closer 
co-operation  between  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Union,  further  co- 
operation would  be  facilitated  by  defining 
the  functions  of  each  body  in  its  respective 
sphere,  the  position  of  the  two  bodies 
being  cleared  up  in  the  first  instance,  and 
an  endeavour  made  to  secure  full  collabora- 
tion between  themselves  and  other  national 
bodies. 


The  Joint  Committee,  working  on  these 
lines,  had  met  in  full  conference  three  times, 
on  one  occasion  appointing  a  Sub-Committee 
to  discuss  Finance  and  to  report,  and  had 
finally  agreed  to  place  certain  recommenda- 
tions before  their  respective  Councils. 

These  recommendations  received  general 
approval  from  the  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  on  October  25th 
(subject  to  their  being  approved  by  the 
Union),  and  were  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  Counties  Associations  for 
consideration  before  submission  to  the  Council 
of  the  Union.  The  Counties  Associations 
proved  to  be  generally  agreed  upon  the 
principle  of  closer  co-operation,  but  were 
not  in  agreement  with  the  recommendations 
for  securing  it. 

The  Chairman  submitted  to  the  meeting 
a  series  of  resolutions,  the  first  of  which,  in 
favour  of  further  steps  being  taken  towards 
closer  co-operation  between  the  Union  and 
the  National  Institute,  due  regard  being 
paid  to  the  safeguards  and  other  provisions 
contained  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Counties 
Associations,  was  seconded  by  Mrs.  Knapp. 

An  amendment  was  proposed  by  Dr. 
Ritchie  in  the  following  terms  :  "  That  this 
meeting  is  in  favour  of  further  steps  being 
taken  towards  closer  co-operation  among 
national  and  regional  bodies,  but  cannot 
agree  to  the  proposals  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee." 

Having  thus  paved  the  way  for  a  general 
discussion  of  the  whole  position,  Dr.  Ritchie 
surveyed  the  criticisms  levelled  at  the 
Counties  Associations,  their  origin,  and  the 
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arguments  which  had  been  used  in  advocat- 
ing the  amalgamation  of  the  Union  and  the 
National  Institute.  He  submitted  that  the 
need  for  a  consolidation  of  national  effort 
was  less  urgent  than  it  had  been  made  to 
appear,  and  urged  the  Union  seriously  to 
consider  whether  they  were  proceeding  upon 
the  right  lines  and,  if  not,  to  open  the  door 
to  the  consideration  of  a  more  comprehensive 
and  less  one-sided  scheme. 

The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Major 
Roberts,  fully  discussed  and,  on  being  put  to 
the  meeting,  was  carried  by  34  votes  to  four. 

A  resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  Stone,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Stevens,  was  carried 
in  the  following  form  by  37  votes  to  four  : — 

"  That  the  Committee  of  the  Union  be 
instructed  to  call  a  conference,  including  the 
five  national  bodies,  i.e.,  the  Association  of 
Workshops  for  the  Blind,  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations 
for  the  Blind,  each  body  to  be  represented 
by  three  members,  to  consider  the  whole 
question  of  greater  union  and  co-ordination, 
and  to  report  to  their  constituent  bodies." 

The  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  resolution  was  to  supersede 
the  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
and  before  passing  on  to  the  nomination  of 
their  representatives  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  the  Joint  Committee  for  the  work 
they  had  carried  out. 

Four  names  being  before  the  meeting,  a 
ballot  was  taken  and  the  following  members 
elected  to  represent  the  Union  at  the  pro- 
posed conference  :  Mr.  P.  M.  Evans,  Miss 
King  and  Councillor  Yorke. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  for  luncheon, 
during  which  Mr.  Lovett  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Master  and  Court  of  Assistants 
of  the  Clothworkers'  Company  for  their 
continued  kindness  and  hospitality.  The 
proposal  was  endorsed  by  hearty  acclamation. 

When  the  meeting  reassembled,  the 
reception  of  Reports  was  postponed  and  the 
Chairman  called  upon  Dr.  Joseph,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  Warrington,  and  a  delegate 
from  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for 
the  Blind,  to  address  the  meeting  on  the 
action  taken  by  the  Northern  Counties 
Association  for  making  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Committee's  Report  on  Hereditary 
Blindness  more  widely  known. 


Dr.  Joseph  stated  that  he  had  enlarged 
the  title  of  his  paper  to  cover  the  functions 
of  a  medical  and  preventive  sub-committee 
of  a  regional  body,  in  order  not  to  limit 
himself  to  describing  one  among  the  many 
activities  of  the  Medical  Sub-Committee  of 
the  Northern  Counties  Association. 

Dr.  Joseph's  paper  aroused  much  interest 
and  a  request  was  made  for  its  inclusion 
in  full  in  the  Report  of  the  meeting  and  for 
a  reprint  to  be  arranged  for.  Copies  of 
the  Report  and  of  the  reprint  will  be  available 
shortly. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  on  Dr. 
Joseph's  paper  the  Chairman  reverted  to  the 
formal  business  before  the  meeting. 

Before  dealing  with  this,  the  Council 
recorded  their  regret  at  the  loss  of  Miss 
Bessie  Griffith,  a  representative  of  the 
North  Western  Counties  Association  and 
an  original  member  of  the  Union.  A 
reference  to  Miss  Griffith's  work  and  death 
appeared  in  the  August  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon. 

A  Report  made  by  the  Union's  represen- 
tatives on  the  British  Wireless  for  the  Blind 
Fund  was  received  and  the  three  represen- 
tatives, Mrs.  Cowley,  Miss  Lyon  and  Miss 
Urmson,  were  renominated  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  of  the  Fund  for  the  ensuing  period 
of  office,  with  the  proviso  that  in  the  event 
of  Mrs.  Cowley's  retirement  Mr.  Siddall 
would  take  her  place. 

A  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  Committee  was  read  by  the 
Chairman,  copies  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
meeting.  In  connection  with  the  reference 
made  to  the  recommendation  by  the  Minister 
of  Health  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  Circulars  1,353  and  1,431,  that 
the  Report  Form  and  Certificate  prepared 
and  advocated  by  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness Committee  (now  Forms  B.D.8  and  47D.) 
be  used  in  the  examination  of  persons  for 
admission  to  the  blind  register,  and  that 
duplicate  copies  of  the  Forms  should  be 
supplied  to  the  Committee  for  purposes  of 
research,  Mr.  Lovett  pointed  out  that  the 
recognition  of  the  Committee  by  two  Govern- 
ment Departments  gave  it  a  definite  status 
which  it  had  not  previously  had.  The  meet- 
ing expressed  their  appreciation  of  this  fact. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman,  carried  with 
acclamation. 
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ANNOUNOMINTS 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   FOR   THE   BLIND. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

MUSIC. 

The   prices  of  the   following  pieces      of  music   are 
subject  to  a  reduction  of  three-quarters  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  world.     The  minimum  price  is  6d.  per 
copy. 
ORGAN—  s    d. 

12.312  Elgar.   Fugue  from  "  The  Severn  Suite  " 

(arr.  by  Ivor  Atkins)     .  .  .  .  ..20 

12.313  Vierne.     Cantilene,    Second   Movement 

from    "  3rd    Symphony    in    F    sharp 
minor,"  Op.  28  .  .  .  .  ..20 

PIANO— 

12.314  German,   Ed.     Tom  Jones   (Five  Easy 

Pieces  arranged  by  T.  F.  Dunhill)       . .      20 

12.315  Rowley,    Alec,  and    Hajovood,    Ernest 

(edited  by).     The  New  Czerny  Book  I, 
Introductory       .  .  .  .  .  .  ..74 

12.316  Sullivan.     The  Gondoliers   (Five  Easy 

Pieces  arranged  by  T.  F.  Dunhill)       .  .      20 

12.317  Patience  (Six  Easy  Pieces  arranged  by 

T.  F.  Dunhill) 20 

DANCE— 

12.318  Brown,    L.    and    Henderson,    R.     Let's 

Call  it  a  Day.    Song  Fox-Trot .  .  .  .      20 

12.319  Loeb,  J.  J.     Reflections  in  the  Water, 

Song-Waltz  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

12.320  McHugh,    J.     Dinner   at    Eight,    Song 

Fox-Trot .  .  .  .  . .  . .  ..20 

12.321  Warren,  H.     The  Gold  Diggers'  Song. 

Song  Fox-Trot  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..20 

SONGS— 

12.322  Gibbs,  Armstrong.     "  Down  in  Yonder 

Meadow  ' '      and      ' '  Lily- Bright     and 
Shine-a,"  Medium  Voice  :    C — G^      .  .      20 

12.323  Harris,  S.  Taylor  (arr.  by).     Fire  Down 

Below  (No.  I  of  "  Six  Sea  Shanties  "), 

G  :  D— Di  20 

12.324  Roll  the  Cotton  Down  (No.  2  of  "  Six 

Sea  Shanties  "),  A  flat,  C — E^  .  .  ..      20 

12.325  Somervell,    A.     (arr.    by)     Summer    is 

a-coming  in,  E  :    D — E^  .  .  .  .      20 

12.326  Leezie  Lindsay,  F  :   C — F"^         .  .  .  .      20 
TWO-PART  SONGS— 

12.327  Bridge,  Frank.     The  Graceful,  Swaying 

Wattle  (for  Equal  Voices)       .  .  .  .      20 

12.328  Harrison,     J.     Shadow-Questions     (for 

Equal  Voices  in  Canon)  . .  .  .      20 

THEORY— 

12.329  Macpherson,     Stewart.     Melody     and 

Harmony,  Vol.  2  .  .  .  .  ;^i     2     8 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per   Vol. 

BIOGRAPHY— 

12,047-12,048  Mary  Slessor,  The  White  Queen, 
by  W.  P.  Livingstone.  Grade  2,~Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  2  vols. 
F103 5     3 

BLINDNESS  and  the  BLIND— 

12,309     Blind  Voters  Act,  1933.     S.E.B,     Large 

size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet.     E.4   .  .      06 

ESSAYS,  BELLES  LETTRES,  ETC.— 

12,080-12,084  Sketch  Book,  The,  by  Washing- 
ton    Irving.     Grade     2,     Large     size, 
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Interpointed,    Paper    Covers,    5    vols.  s.     d. 
F.302        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..60 

FICTION— 

12,112-12,116  All  Our  Yesterdays,  by  H.  M. 
Tomlinson.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  5  vols.     F.283     5     g 

12  ,108-12,111  Old  Goriot ,  by  Honore  de  Balzac . 
Grade  2,  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  covers,  4  vols.     F.233   .  .  ■  •      5     9 

12,085-12,089  Refugees,  The,  by  Conan  Doyle. 
Vols.  1-4  in  Grade  2,  Vol.  5  in  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers, 
5  vols.     F.270    . .  .  .  .  .  ..56 

12,095-12,097  Shadows  on  the  Rock,  by  Willa 
Cather.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Paper  Covers,  3  vols.     F.156     5     3 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES— FRENCH. 

12,311  Revised  and  Enlarged  Abridgment  of 
French  Braille.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed, Pamphlet         .  .  .  .  ..26 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

12,310  Catalogue  (Second  Supplementary)  of 
Books,  Published  by  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet  E.16. 
nett  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  ..02 

MUSIC   LITERATURE. 

12,218  Reed  Organ  and  Harmonium,  Repairing 
the,  by  S.  G.  E.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,    Pamphlet.     E.24  .  .      2     3 

RELIGIOUS     AND     DEVOTIONAL— PRAYER 
BOOKS. 

12.227  Marriage  Service   (1928),   The.     S.E.B. 

Pocket   size,    Interpointed,    Pamphlet. 

C.io  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..10 

12.228  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead,   The 

(1928).    SE.B.     Pocket   size,    Inter- 
pointed, Pamphlet.     C.16         .  .  .  .      I      6 

SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

12,308     Domestic  Electric  Appliances,  Instruc- 
tion in  the  use  and   maintenance  of, 
by    Dr.    S.    Parker    Smith,    M.I.E.E. 
S.E.B.     Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pam- 
phlet.    E.16        .  .  .  .  .  .  ..16 

S.E.B.  =  Standard  English  Braille. 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  of  the  following  publications  are  subject 
to  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  for  the  blind  resident  in 
the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Per   Vol. 
s.     d. 
3,463-3,468     No    Other    Tiger,    by    A.    E.    W. 

Mason,  6  vols.     (Limited  Edition)     .  .      83 

3.561  A  Few  Thoughts  on  Deafness      .  .  ..30 

3.562  Daily  Text  Calendar         .  .  .  .  ..46 

Pocket  Date  Calendar  .  .  ..06 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S   STUDENTS'  LIBRARY. 
ADDITIONS. 

Vols. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Coeur  de  Lion,  by  C.  Wilkinson   . . 

Samuel  Butler  ;    C.  G.  Stillman  .  . 
ECONOMICS. 

Cole,  G.  D.  H.     Intelligent  Man's  Guide  Through 
World  Chaos 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Landor,  W.  S.     Imaginary  Conversations 
ESSAYS  AND  BELLES   LETTRES. 

Knox,  Ronald  ;    Essays  in  Satire 
HISTORY. 

Breasted,  J.  H.     Conquest  of  Civilisation 
LAW. 

Pollock,  F.     Law  of  Torts  (1929  Edition) 
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SCIENCE.  Vols. 

Lowie,  R.  H.     Are  We  Civilised  ?            .  .           .  .  4 
THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGIONS. 

Maud,  J.  H.     History  of  the  Book  of  Common 

Prayer      . .           . .           . .           .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

Taylor,  V.    Formation  of  Gospel  Tradition      .  .  3 

NATIONAL    LIBRARY    FOR    THE     BLIND. 
ADDITIONS. 
FICTION.  Vols. 

Adams,  H.     The  Woman  in  Black          .  .           .  .  4 

Alder,  E.  C.     Via  Romana           .  .           .  .           .  .  6 

Barclay,  W.     The  Seventh  Man  . .           .  .           .  .  4 

Beach,  Rex.     Men  of  the  Outer  Islands           .  .  3 
Bordeaux,  H.   (Translated  by  the  Benedictines 

of  Teignmouth).     Annette  and  Philibert      .  .  3 
Christianson,  S.  (Translated  from  the  Norwegian 

by  E.  Bjorkman).     Two  Living  and  One  Dead  3 

Fletcher,  J.  S.     The  Burma  Ruby          .  .           .  .  2 

Fletcher,  J.  S.     Marrenden  Mystery       .  .           .  .  5 

Hart,  Frances  N.     Hide  in  the  Dark      .  .           .  .  5 

Hughes,  P.     Night  Girl 5 

Marchant,  Bessie.     Sally  Makes  Good  .  .           .  .  3 

Marchmont,  A.     Man  Without  a  Memory        .  .  4 

Merrick,  Leonard.     Little  Dog  Laughed            .  .  3 

Oppenheim,  E.  P.     Million  Pound  Deposit       .  .  4 

Richmond,  Grace  S.     Under  the  Country  Sky  .  .  4 

Stern,  G.  B.     Long  Lost  Father  .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Temple-Ellis,  N.  A.     The  Man  Who  Was  There  5 

Walpole,  H.     All  Souls'  Night 4 

Wentworth,  P.     Nothing  Venture          .  .           .  .  4 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ashwell,  Lena.     The  Stage          .  .          .  .           .  .  2 

Bell,  Clive.     Civilisation  .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

Bethune-Baker,  Professor,  and  the  "  Enquiring 

Layman."     New  View  of  Christianity           .  .  2 
Blunden,    Edmund.     Charles    Lamb    and    His 

Contemporaries  .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  3 

de  Grand' -Combe,  F.     England.  This  Way       .  .  4 

Gordon,  Jan.     Beans  Spilt  in  Spain       .  .           .  .  5 

Hamblin,  H.  T.     Shrine  of  Love.  .          .  .           .  .  2 

Hamilton,  Margaret.     The  Mango  Tree             .  .  2 
Jerrold,  D.     War  on  the  Land  (Benn's  Sixpenny 

Library)                .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .           .  .  2 

Maltby,  Edward  (Editor).     Secrets  of  a  Solicitor  4 

Peet,  J.  Eric.     Egypt  and  the  Old  Testament  . .  3 

Redwood,  Hugh.     God  in  the  Shadows             .  .  2 

Renier,  G.  J.     William  of  Orange           .  .           .  .  2 

•[Simpson,  B.  F.     Prayer  of  Sonship        .  .           .  .  2 

Smyth  J.  Paterson.     The  Divine  Library          .  .  i 

Thirkell,  Angela.     Three  Houses             .  .           .  .  2 

Wilson,  J.  Dover.     The  Essential  Shakespeare  2 

JUVENILE. 

Brereton,  F.  S.     Rough  Riders  of  the  Pampas  . .  4 

Cowen,  F.  H.     Little  Talks  About  Big  Composers  i 

Hann,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Osborn.     Peg-Lieutenant      .  .  2 

Strang,  H.     Bright  Ideas             . .          . .          . .  3 

GRADE  I. 

Sabatini,  R.     Nuptials  of  Corbal            .  .          . .  2 

FOREIGN. 

*  Allen,  J.  B.     First  Latin  Exercise  Book,  with 

Vocabularies        .  .           .  .          . .          .  .          .  .  5 

*  Allen,  J-  B.     Second  Latin  Exercise  Book,  with 

hints  for  Higher  Latin  Prose,  with  vocabulary  4 
Mille  ei  un  Matins,  by  Contemporary  Authors. 

Premiere  Serie.     25  contes  et  nouvelles         . .  i 

GUIDES  FOR  BRAILLE  FRAMES. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  new  Bakelite  Braille  Board, 
it  has  been  decided  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  to  concentrate  on  the  production  of  hinged 
guides  for  these  frames,  as  the  new  method  of  manu- 
facture   ensures    a    perfect    registration,    which  was 

j  Presented  by  the  Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 

*Stereotyped  books. 


sometimes  at  fault  in  the  old   style.     Though  it  is 
believed  that  the  improved  hinged  guide  will  meet  all 
requirements,    in    view   of   repeated    requests,  it    has 
been  decided  to  order  supplies  of  the  swivel  guides,  , 
and  in  future  both  guides  will  be  available. 

SUPPLY  OF   GRAMOPHONE   RECORDS   TO   BLIND 
PERSONS. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  prepared  to 
supply  most  kinds  of  gramophone  records  to  blind 
persons  at  two-thirds  the  catalogue  price.  Orders 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Showroom,  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  224.  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.i,  and  notice  will  be  sent  to  the  purchaser 
when  the  records  ordered  have  been  obtained  ;  they 
must  be  called  for  on  behalf  of  the  purchaser  at  the 
Institute's  showroom,  payment  being  made  on  delivery. 
While  the  Institute  cannot  undertake  to  supply  every 
make  of  record,  the  majority  of  well-known  makes  will 
be  available.  Great  care  should  be  taken  by  the 
purchaser  to  state  his  order  accurately,  as  no  responsi- 
bility can  be  undertaken  by  the  Institute  if  mistakes 
are  made.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  this 
concession  is  only  made  on  condition  that  the  records 
are  for  the  sole  use  of  the  blind,  and  that  it  will  be 
withdrawn  if  abused  in  any  way. 

IMPROVED   STAINSBY  BRAILLE   WRITER. 

The  Improved  Stainsby  Braille  Writer  is  now  on  sale 
at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Two  models 
of  the  machine  are  available,  namely  : — 

(a)  Ordinary  Keys  Machine. 

The  keys  on  this  model  are  arranged  for  writing 
Braille  as  it  is  read. 

(b)  Reversed  Keys  Machine. 

The  keys  on  this  model  are  arranged  for  writing 
as  on  the  ordinary  hand  frame. 
Machines    for     writing    Interpointed     Braille    and 

combined  Interlining  and  Interpointing  Models  can  be 

obtained  to  order. 

Ah  "  Improved  Stainsby  "  French  Model  machine  is 

also  provided. 

The  prices  are  as  follows  ; —  Special    price    to 

Blind  individuals 

Cat.  and    Institutions 

No.  in  British  Empire 

9005  Improved  Stainsby  Braille 
Writer,  Interlining  or  Inter- 
pointing, R.K.  or  O.K.  (with 
case)      .  .  . .         i;3     5     6         ;^2  19     o 

Combined  Model  (Interlining 
and  Interpointing  boards) , 
R.K.  or  O.K.  ..  £406         ;£3   12     6 

9030     Carrying    Case    of    Improved 

Stainsby  Machine  26         /o     2     3 

901 1  Improved  Stainsby  Braille 
Writer,  French  Model  (with 
case)      ..  ..         ;£3   15     o         £3     7     €> 


N.I.B.   HOMES. 
VACANCIES,  30th   NOVEMBER,   1933. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Brighton  Home  for  Blind  Women     .  .  .  .  3 

Clifton  Home  for  Blind  Women         .  .  .  .  3 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington         3 

8,  Oval   Road,    London.     Hostel  for   Blind 
Women  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        — 

9,  Oval   Road,    London.     Hostel   for   Blind 
Women  .  .  .  .  ■  •      4  (two  double  rooms) 

Sunshine    Home    for    Blind    Babies,     East 
Grinstead       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport       — 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies  (physically 
or  mentally  backward),  Leamington         .  .        12 
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SUPPLY    OF    PLAYER-PIANO    MUSIC    ROLLS    TO 
BLIND  PERSONS. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  prepared 
to  supply  to  blind  persons  most  kinds  of  Player-Piano 
music  rolls  at  three-quarters  to  two-thirds  of  the 
Catalogue  price,  postage  additional.  While  the  Insti- 
tute cannot  undertake  to  supply  every  make  of  music 
roll,  the  majority  of  well-known  makes  will  be  available. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  by  the  purchaser  to  state 
his  order  accurately,  as  no  responsibility  can  be  under- 
taken by  the  Institute  if  mistakes  are  made.  No 
money  should  accompany  the  order,  but  when  the 
rolls  are  available  notice  will  be  sent  stating  the  cost, 
and  on  receipt  of  a  remittance  in  payment,  the  rolls 
will  be  despatched. 

Orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224-6-8,  Great  Port- 
land Street,  London,  W.  i. 

GAMES— SPECIAL  OFFERS.   . 
The  "  15  "  Puzzle. 

The  price  of  the  above  has  been  reduced  to  6d., 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  an  improved  model  "  The 
Finx,"  Catalogue  No.  9314,  is  now  available,  price 
IS.  id.  to  blind  individuals  and  Institutions  in  the 
British  Empire.  "  The  Finx  "  is  of  all-metal  design, 
and  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  old  type.  The 
pieces  do  not  lift  out  of  the  container,  but  are  moved 
by  sliding  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  lost.  A  limited 
number  of  the  old  "  15  "  Puzzles  are  still  in  stock, 
and  may  be  obtained  for  6d.  each. 

N.I.B.  Crossword  Puzzle  Board.  (Catalogue  No.  9211.) 
The  above  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  Catalogue 
and  it  has  been  decided  to  dispose  of  the  remaining 
stock  of  boards  at  the  reduced  price  of  is.  each.  Orders 
will  be  dealt  with  in  strict  rotation.  An  improved 
Crossword  Puzzle  Board,  Catalogue  No.  9280,  is  avail- 
able, price  8s.  gd.,  post  free-  It  consists  of  a  metal 
frame  perforated  to  receive  15  Braille  characters 
across  and  15  down,  each  consisting  of  6  holes  in  which 
the  player  can  arrange  pins  to  form  any  uncontracted 
letter.  To  facilitate  the  finding  of  any  particular 
square,  horizontal  and  longitudinal  markings  are 
indicated.  Full  instructions  in  Braille  are  provided 
with  each  board. 


Advertising  Rates  ;    is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.). 

BRAILLE   CHRISTMAS   CARDS. 

From  2S.  6d.  per  doz.  Orders  will  be  gratefully 
received  and  samples  sent  by  Stanley  Vines,  4,  Laxton 
Street,  Leicester. 


BLIND  SHORTHAND  TYPISTS  at  the  N.I.B., 
Typing  Bureau,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i, 
will  type  your  correspondence,  articles,  etc.,  at  reason- 
able charges.     Particulars  on  request. 


SHOWCARDS. 

A  "  Masseeley  "  Showcard  machine  has  been  installed 
at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  provide  at  a  low 
cost  showcards  of  commercial  standard  to  assist  the  sale 
of  blind-made  goods  throughout  the  country.  It  has 
been  agreed  to  supply  its  product  only  to  agencies 
working  for  the  blind. 

A  Price  List  and  a  book  of  specimen  cards  will  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  postcard  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
General  at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  i. 


CUMBERLAND  AND   WESTMORLAND  HOME  AND 
WORKSHOPS  FOR  THE  BLIND,   CARLISLE. 

The  Committee  of  Management  desires  to  thank 
all  applicants  for  the  post  of  Secretary-Manager,  which 
is  now  filled. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  (TOWN  AND  COUNTY! 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
HOME  TEACHER  required.  Salary:  Certificated, 
;^;i56  per  annum.  Uncertificated,  ;/|i30  per  annum. 
Applications,  stating  age,  qualifications  and  experience, 
enclosing  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials,  not  later 
than  3i.st  December,  to  The  Secretary,  Northampton- 
shire (Town  and  County)  Association  for  the  Blind, 
21-25,  Gray  Street,  Northampton. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
EXETER. 

Resident  Certificated  Assistant  Senior  Mistress 
required,  to  commence  duties  on  9th  January,  1934. 
Salary,  Burnham  Scale  II,  with  bonus  of  £20  for  service 
in  Special  School  and  ^10  for  the  possession  of  Diploma 
of  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  (less  10  per  cent., 
and  ^40  for  Board  and  Lodgings).  Some  Blind 
teaching  experience  desirable.  Applications,  .stating 
age,  qualifications  and  experience,  accompanied  by 
three  recent  copy  testimonials,  to  be  forwarded,  not 
later  than  20th  December,  to  the  Secretary,  20,  Bedford 
Circus,  Exeter. 


CHOOSING    A    CAREER. 

It  is  obvious  that  careful  studies  of  the  abilities  and 
temperaments  of  young  people  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  in  their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami- 
nation of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person's  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 
N.I. LP., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2,  .'' 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE  COUNTY   COUNCIL. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  A   HOME  TEACHER   FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  from  sighted  women, 
experienced  and  trained  in  Blind  Welfare,  for  the 
whole-time  appointment  of  Home  Teacher  for  the 
Blind. 

The  salary  will  be  ^156  per  annum,  together  with 
travelling  expenses  in  accordance  with  such  scale 
as  may  be  fixed  by  the  County  Council  from  time  to 
time. 

The  Home  Teacher  will  be  required  to  obtain  the 
Home  Teaching  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  within  two  years  of  appointment,  if  not 
already  in  possession  of  this  certificate. 

Applications,  stating  age  and  experience,  accom- 
panied by  not  more  than  three  recent  testimonials  and 
endorsed  "  Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind,  "  must  reach 
the  undersigned  not  later  than  the  4th  January,  1934. 

D.  RocYN  Jones, 
The  County  Hall,  County  Medical  Officer, 

NEWPORT,  Mon. 
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